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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  first  edition  of  my  work,  though  a  large  one,  being  exhausted, 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  offer  to  my  medical  brethren  in  America, 
a  new  one,  considerably  augmented  as  to  the  text,  and  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  improve  by  recasting  some  parts,  by  cancelling  others, 
and  by  an  earnest  attention  to  improvements  in  the  literary  execution 
of  the  whole. 

I  shall  not  here  specify  all  the  changes  that  I  have  made  in  prepar- 
ing this  second  edition,  for  the  reader  will  be  the  most  competent 
judge  of  them ;  and  it  is  for  him  alone  to  decide,  whether  my  labor 
shall  prove  serviceable  in  the  object  we  should  all  lay  to  heart,  of  ex- 
tending farther  and  wider  the  usefulness  of  our  calling  amongst  the 
people. 

It  may  not  be  out  of.  place,  however,  to  say  that,  besides  the  rela- 
tion of  new  cases,  the  recasting  of  my  remarks  on  Cyanosis,  and  many 
fuller  explanations  of  motives  in  practice,  I  have  substituted  for  the 
former  chapter  on  Puerperal  Fever,  a  new  chapter  under  the  head  of 
Child-Bed  Fever.  In  that  chapter,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  found  to  have 
made  somewhat  more  clear  and  intelligible,  the  views  that  I  deem  most 
important  upon  the  nature,  seats,  causes,  and  treatment  of  that  dis- 
order; and  that  I  have,  also,  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
motives  that  have  long  impelled  me  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  its  con- 
tagiousness. If  only  this  part  of  my  work  should  be  favorably  re- 
ceived by  my  brethren,  I  shall  ever  consider  that  I  have,  in  it,  done 
an  acceptable  service. 

Lastly,  I  feel  most  grateful  for  the  kind  reception  heretofore  given, 
in  this  country,  to  my  contributions  to  medical  literature,  and  most 
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thankfally  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  improve  them  as  opportunity 
arises;  but  this  sentiment  is  blended  with  regrets,  that,  amidst  the  agi- 
tations, the  distractions,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  physician's  life,  less  time 
is  allowed  me  for  revision  than  is  demanded  by  the  many  demerits  of 
all  that  I  have  hitherto  written. 

OHABLES  D.  MEIGS, 

824  Walnut  Street. 

April  3,  1852. 


A  LETTER. 

Mt  Djbab  Sib  : 

Having  taken  the  liberty  to  inscribe  thie  work  with  yoor  name,  which 
I  never  pronounce  without  a  feeling  of  affectionate  respect,  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  to  you  in  explanation  of  my  views  and  wishes  in  regard 
to  the  volume. 

You  may  haply  be  aware  that  I  caused  to  be  printed,  some  years 
since,  a  small  volume,  entitled  the  ^^Philadelphia  Practice  of  Mid* 
wifery:"  a  second  edition  in  octavo  form,  and  somewhat  enlarged  and 
amended,  has  now  been  for  a  considerable  time  exhausted;  and  although 
I  have  had  proposals  to  publish  a  third  edition  of  the  Treatise,  it  has 
not  been  convenient  for  me  to  undertake  the  labor  until  the  early  part 
of  the  past  summer. 

Upon  completing  my  arrangements  with  the  Publishers,  and  com- 
mencing the  task,  I  was  induced  to  recast  and  rewrite  a  great  part  of 
the  work;  in  which  I  did  not  wholly  reject  the  fruits  of  my  studies  in 
earlier  years.  This  Treatise  is,  however,  so  different  from  the  former, 
that  I  conclude  I  have  a  just  right  to  present  it  to  you  as  a  new  one; 
and  accordingly  have  adopted  a  new  title,  as  you  will  have  seen. 

I  have  addressed  it  to  the  Student,  and  it  is  to  him  that  I  speak  iu 
every  page.  This  I  have  done  because  I  was  not  to  presume  to  instruct 
those  who  know  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  than  I,  every  point  of  duty 
appertaining  to  the  vocation  of  the  accoucheur,  both  as  to  the  Science  and 
the  Art.  I  was  well  aware  that  there  are  many  of  my  brethren  in  this 
country  who  publicly  relate  their  experience,  and  explain  the  rationale 
of  all  the  Art  and  Science  of  Obstetricy  to  large  classes  in  our  nume- 
rous medical  schools;  and  I  had  no  pretensions  to  know  more  upon 
these  subjects  than  they,  nor  to  instruct  them.  Induced  by  these  views, 
I  have  been,  perhaps,  too  elementary  in  some  parts  of  the  work,  and 
addressed  the  Student  only ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  the  expla- 
nations I  have  given  may  serve  to  remove  difficulties  from  the  track  of 
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the  Medical  Student,  while  they  may  perhaps  lend  facilities  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  young  and  not  much  experienced  practitioner.  I  thought 
that  young  accoucheurs,  who,  in  the  distant  and  thinly  settled  parts  of 
the  country,  might  require  a  consultation  where  time  and  opportunity 
would  not  allow  of  it,  could  find  herein  some  needful  counsel  and  ex- 
planation, and  that  it  would  be  for  me  a  great  happiness  to  be  useful 
in  such  emergencies.  Hence  I  have  entered  into  many  particulars, 
and  even  trivials,  that  are  not  commonly  set  down  in  the  books. 

As  to  the  scientific  part  of  the  work,  I  may  say  that  I  hope  it  will 
be  useful  to  the  Student.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  exhibiting  just  views 
in  that  department,  my  labor  cannot  be  without  fruit;  since  it  is  only 
by  such  means  that  the  vocation  of  the  Surgeon-accoucheur  can  be- 
come an  elevated  one.  It  is  the  science  of  the  practitioner  that  raises 
him  immeasurably  above  the  most  dextrous  midwives  of  the  land,  dex- 
terity which  indeed  does  not  prevent  their  ignorance  from  rendering 
them  unsafe  depositaries  of  such  important  interests  as  those  that  concern 
the  conservation  of  our  wives  and*  daughters,  and  their  little  children. 
An  accoucheur  who  is  merely  dextrous,  and  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  scientific  parts  of  his  profession,  may  be  in  a  manner  superior  to 
the  midwife,  but  in  some  regards  he  is  inferior;  since  to  his  employment, 
his  sex  is  an  objection,  which  ought  to  be  waived  only  in  consideration 
of  his  Scholarship. 

I  have  in  all  this  treatise  endeavored,  upon  suitable  occasions,  to 
inculcate  good  motives. — Qood  and  pure  motives  are  very  essential  to 
the  honorable  estimation  of  this  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — 
I  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  good  Monsieur  Yiardel,  on  these  points, 
are  quite  just,  and  I  shall  take  leave  to  cite  the  following  fragments 
from  his  book  at  p.  261.  M.  Yiardel,  who  was  in  full  practice  at  Paris 
about  1670,  in  speaking  of  the  Accoucheur,  says: — 

^^n  doit  ^tre  propre  dans  ses  habits,  mais  toutes  fois  vStu  modeste- 
ment,  et  non  en  fanfaron;  **********  il  doit,  de  plus,  Stre 
doux  dans  ses  paroles,  et  agr^able  dans  sa  conversation  ;**•**« 
mais  surtout,  il  doit  6tre  prudent  et  discr^t:  prudent  it  dresser  son 
prognostic,  et  it  pr^voir  ce  qui  doit  arriver,  de  peur  de  n'encourir  le 
blfime  des  assistans.  H  doit  Stre  discr^t,  et  ne  point  reveler  le  secret 
qu'on  lui  aura  confix.  '^  *  '^  '^  En  un  mot,  il  doit  Stre  patient  pour 
ne  pas  se  router,  humain  et  charitable,  surtout  envers  les  pauvres,  et 
n'agir  pas  dans  son  travail  pour  le  lucre  et  son  int^r6t  propre,  mais 
comme  dit  T Apdtre,  pour  Thonneur  et  la  gloire  de  Dieu  et  pour  conser- 
ver  sa  reputation  parmi  le  monde." 
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Like  all  books,  mine  has  some  iterations;  but  I  thought  that,  to  make 
my  pages  useful,  it  was  inevitable  to  repeat  statements;  without  which, 
I  oould  not  inseribe  the  why  and  the  how  on  the  same  pages.  If 
this  is  fit  to  be  a  book  of  consultation,  it  will  be  more  useful  for  this 
fault.  Hippocrates  says  that  art  is  long;  still,  I  think  that,  to  repeat,  is 
really  to  abbroTiate ;  for  the  ij  6a  ttx^  i*^*n}  si^d  the  fi  it  xpt^ ($  xoxtntif 
both  Tanish  under  a  clear  and  comprehensible  delineation  of  the  Why 
and  the  How  for  eyery  special  occasion. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  I  have  in  this  book  given  a  very  clear 
relation  of  the  new  doctrines  of  menstruation,  and  that  I  have  shown 
the  Student  the  whole  history  and  progress  of  the  discovery  of  the 
mammiferous  ovulum,  from  the  time  of  the  detection  of  the  germinal 
vesicle  by  the  Breslau  professor,  down  to  the  last,  most  complete  and 
admirable  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  by  M.  Coste,  of  the  College 
of  France.  If  this  part  of  my  publication  is  full  and  clear,  I  cannot 
doubt  of  its  being  advantageous.  If  I  have  done  but  this,  and  no 
more,  I  shall  look  confidently  for  useful  results  to  my  labor.  For  I 
know  that  multitudes  of  the  younger  class  of  my  medical  brethren,  and 
especially  of  those  that  still  belong  to  the  Student-class,  were  formerly 
grossly  neglected  as  to  their  instruction  in  these  particulars.  No  one 
should  be  sent  forth  with  a  diploma  certifying  his  acquaintance  with  all 
the  branches  of  Medicine,  whose  therapeutical  course,  while  uninformed 
on  the  questions  referred  to,  could  not  but  be  a  mere  succession  of  con- 
jectures and  blunders  rather  than  the  sure  steps  of  a  learned  and  ac- 
curate reasoner. 

Apologetically,  I  pray  the  reader  may  know  that  the  labor  of  this 
writing  and  publishing,  added  to  my  professional  vocations,  has  been 
so  severe  as  seriously  to  affect  my  health — to  that  degree,  indeed,  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  finish  it  by  the  assistance  of  an  amanuensis, 
who  has  written  at  my  dictation,  and  read  the  proof-sheets.  I  have 
not  dared  to  examine  the  proofs  of  the  last  250  pages,  on  account  of  a 
distressing  neuralgia  of  the  eyes,  which  has  also  prevented  me  from 
reading  any  book  or  considerable  pamphlet  since  the  autumn. 

It  may  be  that  I  ought  to  solicit  from  my  American  brethren,  a 
favorable  acceptance  of  this  work,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  painful 
toil  in  the  acquisition  of  clinical  experience  and  knowledge.  I  abstain 
from  doing  so,  not  because  I  desire  not  such  acceptance,  but  only  upon 
the  certain  conviction  I  have,  that  the  book  is  no  longer  mine— and 
that,  in  going  forth  from  my  hands,  it  hath  found  many  owners,  each 
of  whom  will  and  ought  to  treat  it  as  may  seem  good  in  his  own  sight. 
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As  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  inyoke  your  favorable  construotion  of 
my  design  and  action  in  publishing  this  treatise;  and  I  pray  yon  to 
belieye  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  faithful  serrant,  and  attached  friend, 

CHARLES  D.  MEI6S. 

Philadilphia,  Feb,  1849. 

To  Db.  Drake, 

Prof,  or  thi  Pkact.  or  Mu>.,  Umv,  o/LcmumUef  Ken, 
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OBSTETRICS. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

MiDWiFERT  is  the  art  of  assisting  women  in  labor.  It  has  been  an 
art  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 

Midwifery  is  an  Art ;  Obstetricy  is  a  Science. 

Obstetricy  comprises  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa- 
thology, as  relative  to  the  reproductive  organs;  and  the  arts  of  thera- 
peutics and  surgery,  as  applied  to  sexual  aJQfections  in  women. 

A  Midwife  or  Accoucheur  is  one  who  assumes  the  conduct  of  cases  of 
labor. 

An  Obstetrician  is  a  physician,  who,  to  a  general  knowledge  of 
physic  and  surgery,  adds  the  special  information  that  is  necessary  for 
one  having  the  peculiar  charge  of  all  sexual  affections — whether  in  the 
department  of  Midwifery  proper,  or  in  other  instances  of  the  sexual 
maladies. 

Notwithstanding  Obstetricy  is  constituted  of  several  different  branch- 
es or  sorts  of  knowledge,  it  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
Science. 

This  claim  it  could  not  properly  set  forth  or  maintain,  until,  in  a 
modern  age,  when  a  Method  or  Classification  of  the  items  of  which  it 
consists,  has  been  with  some  success  attempted. 

The  writings  of  the  ancients,  whether  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or 
Arabians,  upon  obstetrics,  deserve  not  to  be  held  as  scientific  works; 
nor  do  the  productions  of  Par^,  Quillemeau,  Lamotte,  Mauriceau,  or 
Deventer  merit  so  high  a  title. 

Of  the  English  writers,  neither  Thomas  Rainald,  Chapman,  Giffard, 
nor  Burton,  rises  to  the  elevation  of  a  scientific  author;  whereas,  Smellie, 
Denman,  David  D.  Davis,  Collins,  Dewees,  Robert  Lee,  Churchill,  and 
many  others  have  produced  works  whose  scientific  pretensions  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  in  this  conjuncture  to  name 
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the  names  of  Levret,  Baudelocque,  Gardien,  Velpeau,  Wigand,  NaegSle, 
Jorg,  Stein,  Carus,  Lowenstein,  Eiwisch,  and  many  other  French  and 
German  philosophers,  who  have  treated  of  our  subject  with  an  order, 
precision,  clearness,  and  dignity,  that  place  its  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  a  science  beyond  cavil. 

While  I  contend  for  the  claim  of  Obstetricy  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  Sciences,  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  discovering  a  perfect  Method 
or  Classification  of  the  items  of  knowledge  that  compose  the  sum  of  it; 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  contended  that  a  method  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  a  science.  It  may  be  that  ours  is  not  a  science,  but  only  a 
collection  of  items  of  disjointed  sciences,  a  century  of  sciences.  Our 
difficulty  consists  in  the  distinctness  and  the  absolute' isolation  of  many 
of  the  facts  or  integers  of^  the  science,  and  the  absence  of  any  natural 
order  or  series  in  them ;  its  items  being  rather  fitted  to  be  gathered 
together  in  a  set  of  collections,  or  fascicles,  than  in  a  regular  sequence 
of  books  or  chapters.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  say  what  methodical  con- 
nection there  is  between  a  chapter  on  retroversion  of  the  womb  and 
one  on  the  history  and  application  of  the  forceps ;  or  what  alliance 
betwixt  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  a  crural  phlebitis,  or  a  mam- 
mary abscess  ? 

In  zoology  there  is  a  scale  or  gradation  of  the  integral  items  of  the 
science,  resting  on  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  mass  of  the  difierent 
divisions  as  well  as  the  species  of  animals.  In  mathematics,  or  the 
science  of  numbers,  there  is  also  a  gradation,  a  scale,  or  regular 
series,  all  the  integers  of  which  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 

There  is,  however,  in  obstetricy,  a  Method  or  classification  of  the 
several  subjects  of  contemplation  that  may  serve  to  indicate  to  the 
learner  or  student  the  place  in  which  he  ought  to  find  the  special  ob- 
ject of  his  search. 

Though  I  am  fully  persuaded'  that  we  have  in  our  branch  no  natural 
method ;  still,  without  seeking  for  novel  divisions  and  classifications  of 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  in  this  work,  I  propose  the  following  course 
or  order  of  studies. 

I  shall  treat  of — 

I.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  act  of  reproduction, 
with  remarks  on  their  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

II.  The  physiology  of  reproduction. 

III.  The  therapeutics  and  surgery  of  midwifery,  or  the  obstetric  art. 
lY.  The  history  and  diseases  of  the  neonatus,  or  young  child. 
Here,  it  seems,  are  four  divisions,  classes,  or  branches  of  obstetricy : 

each  one  of  which  is  susceptible  of  being  treated  of  in  a  separate  book, 
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or  Yolame;  and  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  classification,  and  one  easily  to 
be  remembered.  But,  in  order  to  the  greater  convenience  of  the  reader, 
I  shall  occasionally  prefer  to  transpose,  according  to  my  own  pleasure  or 
my  own  views  of  what  may  most  conduce  to  the  easy  and  rapid  progress 
of  the  student,  the  various  facts,  precepts,  and  doctrines,  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  without  rigorous  reference  to  the  order  or  method. 
The  above  arrangement  shows  that  our  obstetricy  is  a  science,  in  so  far 
as  a  method  is  necessary  to  that  title :  for  it  is  clear  that,  by  dividing 
the  subjects  of  this  volume  in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  reduce  to  classes,  genera,  and  species  the  various  topics 
or  facts  to  be  exposed — and  thus,  with  proper  painstaking,  to  make  of 
this  book  a  kind  of  ledger,  in  which  shall  be  found  posted  up,  at  page 
and  column,  all  the  particulars  that  we  may  deem  it  proper  to  enter  in 
the  pages. 

Cuvier,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Regne  Animal^  says,  '^  There  can 
be  only  one  perfect  method,  and  that  is  a  natural  method.  This  is  the 
title  given  to  an  arrangement,  in  which,  beings  {Buljects)  of  the  same 
genus  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  beings  {9uhject9)  of  any 
other  genera,  those  of  the  same  order  nearer  together  than  to  those  of 
other  orders,  and  so  throughout  the  arrangement.  This  is  the  ideal 
method  to  which  everything  in  natural  history  should  tend ;  for,  it  is 
evident,  if  it  Could  be  attained,  we  should  be  in  possession  of  an  exact 
and  complete  expression  of  all  nature.  In  a  word,  a  natural  method 
would  be  the  whole  science ;  and  every  step  towards  it  carries  the 
science  nearer  to  perfection.*' 

In  proposing  a  division  of  the  subjects  of  this  work  as  above,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  what  might  properly  be  called  a  natural 
method,  I  venture  to  assume  that  a  method  may  be  secured. 

In  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  we  should  require  only  a  few 
subsections,  as  first,  ovulation — second,  fecundation — third,  conception, 
with  its  varieties  and  connections — fourth,  development  of  the  embryo 
and  foetus,  with  its  peculiar  attributes.  The  class  of  anatomy  should 
comprise  doctrines  of  the  bony  pelvis,  whether  normal  or  diseased,  those 
of  the  external  and  internal  genitalia  and  mammary  apparatus. 

Obstetric  pathology  includes  diseases  of  women,  therapeutics,  and 
surgery. 

Experience  teaches  that,  even  in  Natural  history,  an  exact  and  per- 
fect method  has  not  yet  been  attained.  Nevertheless,  so  great  have 
been  the  improvements  in  method,  that  naturalists  have  little  embar- 
rassment in  mastering  the  multitudinous  items  of  which  their  science 
consists,  in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  certain  conclu- 
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sions  in  our  branch  of  knowledge  or  science,  in  which  is  mixed  up  with 
a  pure  natural  history,  an  unspeakable  amount  of  psychological  and 
metaphysical  cognitions. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  particular  items  of  obstetrical  knowledge  must 
have  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  anatomical  structures  concerned  in 
reproduction,  I  shall,  following  the  custom  of  the  moderns,  commence 
with  the  osteological  part  of  our  anatomy,  and  proceed  at  once  to  de- 
scribe the  obstetric  pelvis — or  the  female  pelvis. 


PART  I. 

ANATOMY   OF   THE  PARTS  CONCERNED  IN  THE 

ACTS    OF  REPRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  PELVIS. 


Thb  PelviSy  obstetrically  considered,  is  a  bony  canal  or  passage 
which  encloses  and  protects  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  and 
through  which  the  child  is  thrust  in  labor. 

The  internal  form  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  in  all  the  mam- 
miferoos  quadrupeds,  are  conformable  to  the  shape  and  magnitude  of 
the  foetus  that  is  destined,  at  term,  to  be  transmitted  through  the  canals 
or  passages  in  question ;  and,  as  any  want  of  such  conformableness 
may  impede  or  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  act  of  parturition,  it 
is  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  patient  that  the  obstetrician  should  be 
accurately  informed  upon  all  the  particulars  both  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
foetus,  as  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  midwifery. 

Further,  as  the  genital  organs,  both  external  and  internal,  are 
attached  to,  and  supported  and  protected  by  the  osseous  pelvis,  and  as 
both  they  and  the  child  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  resistance  of  the 
solid  bone  against  which  they  are  pressed  in  labors,  no  accoucheur 
ought  to  be  held  competent  to  have  charge  of  cases  in  midwifery  who 
has  not  previously  given  due  attention  to  the  study  of  the  pelvis  and 
foetus. 

The  exterior  surface  of  the  pelvis  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
anatomist  and  surgeon :  it  is  only  with  the  interior  aspect  of  it  that  the 
accoucheur  is  interested. 

By  the  Greeks,  it  was  denominated  ntWi;  by  the  Romans,  pelvis; 
the  Italians  call  it  il  bacino  ;  the  Spaniards,  la  pelvis  ;  the  French,  le 
bassin  ;  the  Germans,  das  beckens. 
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In  all  these  languages,  in  speaking  of  the  pelvis,  the  idea  of  a  bowl 
or  basin  is  expressed. 

I  annex  a  cut  which  represents  the  pelvis,  and  which  shows  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  basin  or  bowl. 

The  resemblance  is   certainly  a  forced  one,  as  is   evident  on  ob- 
serving that  the  bottom  is  broken  or  wanting,  which  is  the  case  also 
as  to  a  large  portion  pf  the  front  edge  or  side  both  above  and  below. 
Admitting,  in  accordance  to  custom,  that  the  pelvis  is  a  basin,  it 

is  seen  that  the  upper 
^*  ^'  part  consists  of  a  seg- 

ment of  a  larger  sphere 
than  the  lower  part. 

This  difference  has 
led  to  the  division  of  it 
into  the  upper  and  low- 
er, the  greater  and  less- 


er, and  the  false   and 


true  pelvis,  or  basin. 

This  division  is  found 
at  a  line  or  ridge,  called 
the  linea  ileo-pectinea ; 
a  raised  line  or  bead,  that,  commencing  in  front  and  passing  back- 
wards, left  and  right,  runs  from  the  pubis,  in  front,  to  the  top  of  the 
sacrum,  on  the  back  part  of  the  basin.  The  top  of  the  sacrum  is  the 
part  upon  which  the  lowest  lumbar  vertebra  or  segment  of  the  back- 
bone rests. 

The  linea  ileo-pectinea,  which  serves  to  contract  the  pelvis,  is  the 
boundary  betwixt  the  true  and  false  pelvis.  It  constitutes  the  boundary 
or  outline  of  the  superior  strait;  and  an  imaginary  superficies,  bounded 
by  it,  is  the  p  1  a  n  e  of  the  superior  strait.  All  that  part  of  the  pelvis 
that  lies  above  this  plane  is  the  upper  basin ;  whereas,  all  that  is  below 
it,  is  the  true  pelvis,  the  excavation,  the  cavity.  I  shall  commonly 
spe^^k  of  it  as  the  Excavation. 

The  word  strait,  in  this  connection,  means  narrows,  stricture,  con- 
traction; and  it  is  truly  a  narrows,  inasmuch  as  the  superior  basin 
widens  hence  upwards,  while  the  pelvis  in  the  excavation  is  become 
more  capacious,  or  of  greater  diameter  than  it  is  at  the  narrows. 

The  superior  strait  is,  by  some  writers,  denominated  the  entrance, 
the  inlet,  or  the  abdominal  strait ;  and  this,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
inferior  strait,  the  outlet,  or  perineal  strait,  which  is  also  a  narrows* 
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Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  female  pelvis,  like  an  hourglass,  is  con- 
tracted in  the  middle. 

A  child,  to  be  born,  must  pass  down  from  the  false  pelvis,  through  the 
superior  strait,  into  the  true  pelvis  or  excavation ;  and  when  by  means  of 
the  mechanical  power  of  the  bony  walls  thereof,  it  has  been  subjected, 
in  the  excavation,  to  certain  changes  of  position,  it  is  next  driven  out 
of  the  true  pelvis,  passing  through  the  inferior  or  perineal  strait.  In  like 
manner,  a  ship  sailing  on  the  Black  Sea  may  pass  the  upper  Strait 
of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  capacious  Mediterranean,  from  whence  it 
passes  through  the  lower  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  great  ocean. 

A  pelvis  consists  of  two  coxal  or  hip-bones,  a  sacrum,  and  its  ap- 
pendix, the  coccyx. 

The  wide  upper  basin  is  composed  of  the  expanded  concave  plates 
of  the  coxal  bones,  which,  in  a  skeleton,  are  so  fashioned  as  to  leave 
the  appearance  of  a  deficiency  in  the  front  edge  of  the  bowl.  This 
deficiency  is  supplied,  in  the  recent  or  living  subject,  by  the  tendons 
of  the  oblique  muscles,  by  Poupart's  ligament,  and  by  the  recti  and 
pyramidales  muscles. 

A  deficiency  behind  is  made  lip  by  the  lumbar  vertebra  which  rise 
upwards  betwixt  the  posterior  edges  of  the  coxal  bones. 

The  soft  tissues  that  supply  the  defect  in  front,  admit  of  changes 
in  the  shape  of  the  bowl,  which  is  ductile  there  ;  while  it  is  firm  and 
unyielding  posteriorly  and  upon  the  sides,  which  consist  of  solid  bone. 

The  lower,  or  true  pelvis,  is  composed  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
behind ;  a  portion  of  the  ilium  and  the  ischium,  on  the  sides;  and  the 
pubis,  in  front.  Each  coxal  bone  is  made  up  by  the  union  of  the  ilium, 
the  ischium,  and  the  pubis. 

The  superior  basin,  in  a  fine  specimen  now  before  me,  Fig.  1,  mea- 
sured transversely  at  the  highest  part,  is  9.5  inches  diameter. 

The  inferior  basin,  also  measured  transversely,  at  the  linea  ileo-pec- 
tinea,  gives  4.6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  upper  bowl  down  to  the  plane  of  the  su- 
perior strait  is  2  inches. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  excavation,  measured  as  a  chord  lino  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  is  5  inches. 

The  figures  2  and  3  represent  a  transverse  section  of  the  pelvis,  by 
which  it  is  cut  down  through  the  planes  of  the  ischia.  They  serve  to 
exhibit  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  seen  from  before  back- 
wards and  from  behind  forwards :  /  is  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  intervertebral  ligament;  c,  c,  the  crista  of  the  ossa  ilia:  e^ 
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the  acetabulum;  6,  7,  the  dorsum  of  the  right  ilium;  2,  6,  the  dorsum 
of  the  left  ilium ;  b,  the 
'*■   ■  point   of   the    coccyx; 

d  d,  the  tuberosities  of 
the  two  ischia;  a,  h, 
the  aacro-Bciatic  fora- 
mina ;  g,  the  lesser  sa- 
cro-sciatic  ligament ;  8, 
4,  the  greater  sacro- 
Bciatic  ligament ;  5,  the 
coccyx.  The  bony  sides 
of  the  excaratioQ  are 
sees  to  be  planes — the 
planes  of  the  ischia ; 
which  approach,  or  are 
BO  inclined  towardseach 
other  in  descending  as  to  malce  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  inferior 
strait  smaller  than  that  of  the  superior  strait. 

The  third  figure  exhibits  the  arch  of  the  pubis  seen  from  behind,  and 
represents  the  anterior 
half  or  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  pelvis. 

The  depth  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  sides 
IB  8.5  inches,  and  in 
the  front  of  the  bowl, 
Just  behind  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  only  one 
inch. 

The  shallowness  of 
the  excavation  in  front 
is  owing  to  the  arch  of 
the  OS  pubis,  which  is 
the  semicircular  arch  in  front,  10  in  the  engrnving,  in  which  it  is  seen 
that  the  crown  of  the  arch  approaches  the  top  of  the  pubal  bone  9, 
from  which  it  is  distant  only  one  inch.  This  figure  shows  the  form  of 
the  arch  as  seen  from  behind — the  pelvis  having  been  sawed  through 
in  a  transverse  direction  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  arch :  e  is  the 
acetabulum,  c  c  the  crista  of  the  ilium. 

This  extreme  shallowness  in  front  gives  good  reason  to  speak  of  the 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  4. 


pubis  u  s  bar-bone.  It  is  a  bar  against  the  escape  of  the  child,  which 
cannot  be  bom  without  going  underneath  that  bar-bone. 

I  refer  the  reader  again  to  the  figure  of  the  female  pelvia  at  page  54, 
b;  inspecting  which,  he  may  readily  make  out  the  tipper  baain  of  the 
pelns  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  basin :  also  the  narrows  or  supe- 
rior strait,  and  the  arch  of  the  pubis ;  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
pelris  he  will  see  what  is  called  the  outlet  or  inferior  strait,  or  perineal 
strait. 

The  figure  here  annexed  exhibits  the  form  of  the  superior  strait  as 
it  appears  when  seen  by  looking  at  it  in  a  direction  from  above  down- 
wards. It  is  shaped  like 
the  heart  on  a  playing 
card.  The  lines  a  b,c  g,  e 
/,  are  the  diameters  of  the 
strait. 

I  also  insert  a  cut  which 
represents  the  form  of  the 
lower  or  perineal  strait, 
seen  from  below.  Its  form, 
though  symmetrical  like 
that  of  the  superior  strait, 
seems  less  regular  in  its  out- 
line. It  fulfils  the  design, 
however,  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  as  perfectly  as  the  more  elegant 
form  of  its  fellow ;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  prosecuting  the  study  of 
the  organ,  that  this  parti- 
cular aperture  is  admirably 
adapted,  not  only  to  render 
more  secure  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  during  apregnancy,  bat 
to  give  passage  to  it  in  labor. 
The  lines  that  cross  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  ab,ed,ef, 
e  f,  represent  its  diameters. 
The  student  ought  always,  in 
studying  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, to  have  at  hand  a  good 
specimea  of  the  female  pelvis; 

but  he  should  take  notice  that,  in  the  recent  or  living  subject,  these 
bony  surfaces  are  invested  with  divers  tissues,  and  sustain  various 
organs  whose  bulk  and  consistency  give  to  the  bony  cavity  an  appear- 


Fig.  S. 
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ance  and  CBpabilities  ezceedmglj  different  from  those  of  the  dried 
specimen. 

The  two  small  bones  seen  in  the  front  of  the  pelria,  and  which  are 
respective!;  catted  the  right  and  the  left  os  pubis,  are  firmly  and  im< 
movabl;  united  together  by  a  fibro-cartilagiuous  ligament;  and  the 
triaugular  bone  situated  behind,  and  which  ie,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
consolidated  rertebrse,  is  held  in  the  strongest  union  to  the  side  pieces 
or  hip>bones,  by  means  of  a  fibrous  substance,  called  the  auricular 
ligament,  which  union  is  rendered  vastly  more  solid  and  indestructible 
by  means  of  a  qnantity  of  ligament  upon  the  exterior  of  the  sacrum  and 
hip-bones,  as  well  as  by  other  fibrous  bands,  called  sacro-sciatio  liga- 
ments. All  these  ligaments  are  most  economically  adjusted,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  encroachment  upon  the  space  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  child  in  parturition,  to  which  end  they  are  distributed  either 
upon  the  external  surface,  or  they  are  adjusted  betwixt  articular  sur- 
faces, BO  as  in  no  wise  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  straits  or  the 
excavation.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  structure  acquires,  by  means  of 
them,  the  requisite  strength  and  solidity  ;  a  strength  that  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  if  they  had  consisted  of  a  single  bone. 

The  obstetric  pelvis  has  a  necessary  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
child  passing  through  the  straits  and  excavation.  A  child  at  term  is 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  must, 
while  within  the  womb,  be  strongly  flexed,  the  head  being  bent  for- 
wards upoD  the  breast,  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  belly,  and  the  legs 
flexed  upon  the  thighs,  while  the  arms  are  pioioned  against  the  sides 
in  front  of  the  thorax,  in  flexion. 

*^*^-  ^  This  state  of  universal  flexion 

gives  to  the  fcetus  the  shape  of  an 
olive,  Fig.  6.  The  olive-shaped 
mass  is  about  twelve  inches  in  its 
longitudinal,  and  four  inches  in  its 
conjugate  diameter ;  whence  it  is 
evident  that,  in  a  labor,  one  pole 
of  the  olive  ought  to  present  itself 
to  the  straits,  which  are  large 
enough  to  give  passage  to  a  body 
only  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Can  the  student  suppose  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the 
woman,  whether  the  cephalic  or  the 
pelvic  pole  be  the  presenting  part  ? 
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Not  80,  however,  as  to  the  foetus — to  whom  it  is  of  immense  importaDce 
that  the  cranial  pole  shonld  be  the  first  to  descend.  The  cut  exhibits 
the  oli?e-like  form  in  which  the  foetus  lies  packed  in  the  womb,  and  it 
ought  to  show  that  it  is  nearly  indifferent  as  to  the  mother's  interests 
whether  one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the  foetus  approaches  the  os 
uteri. 

In  order  to  obtain  very  accurate  notions  of  the  pelvis,  all  the  por- 
tions of  which  it  consists  ought  to  be  separated  and  studied,  each  in  suc- 
cession ;  to  which  end,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  them.  They 
are  eight  pieces,  whose  names  are  as  follows :  the  sacrum ;  the  coccyx  ; 
the  right  ilium ;  the  left  ilium ;  the  right  ischium ;  the  left  ischium ;  the 
right  pubis,  and  the  left  pubis.  Thus,  the  student  becomes  master  of 
the  names  of  the  eight  pieces  of  which  a  pelvis  is  composed. 

As  to  its  shape,  the  sacrum  is  a  triangular  pyramid.  The  inner 
face  is  larger  than  either  of  the  two  outer  faces :  it  is  concave,  whereas 
their  faces  are  convex.  Hence,  the  pyramid  is  bent  towards  the  exca- 
Tation,  and  its  concave  face  is  what  is  called  in  midwifery  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum. 

The  sacrum  has  the  following  parts  that  are  worthy  of  notice: — 
1,  the  base;  2,  the  apex;  8  and  4,  the  two  edges;  5  and  6,  the  two 
suricular  facettes;  7,  the  sacral  foramina;  8,  the  concavity  or  hollow. 

The  base  is  of  a  triangular  shape. 

At  the  base  is  to  be  seen  the  articular  surface  by  which  the  bone, 
covered  with  its  intervertebral  cartilage,  was  united  to  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  anterior  edge  of  that  articular  surface  is  the  most  salient 
point  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  and  there,  also,  is  found  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle,  so  ^called,  because  the  lumbar  spine  and  the 
sacrum  are  joined  together  so  as  to  make  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  place 
of  junction.  The  words  promontory,  projection,  and  sacro-vertebral 
angle  are  used  as  synonymous  terms. 

The  sacrum  is  fully  four  inches  wide,  measured  from  wing  to  wing, 
at  its  base.  In  descending,  it  becomes  narrower  down  to  its  apex  or 
point,  upon  which  is  an  oblong  or  oval  articular  facette,  by  which  it  is 
united  in  the  living  subject  to  the  os  coccygis. 

Behind  the  edges  of  the  sacrum,  where  the  bone  is  broad,  is  seen  upon 
either  wing  a  smooth  surface  shaped  like  the  human  ear,  whence  it  is 
called  the  auricular  surface.  There  is  a  similar  one  on  each  hip  bone 
or  coxal  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  articulation.  A  strong  fibro-cartilage, 
called  from  its  form  the  auricular  cartilage,  passes  from  the.  sacral  to 
the  coxal  surface;  it  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.     It 
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Fig.  7. 


has  no  synovial  cavity ;  and  is  so  very  strong  that  a  considerable  effort 
is  required  to  separate  the  bones,  even  when  held  together  by  this  liga- 
ment only ;  sometimes  it  becomes  ossified.  There  are  samples  of  labors 
In  which  even  this  powerful  bond  of  union  has  been  broken  by  the  vio- 
lent efforts  of  the  patient  in  thrusting  the  child  through  a  pelvis  too  small 
for  its  passage.     The  adjoining  figure  of  the  sacrum  represents  its  form 

very  correctly,  as  seen  in  looking  upon 
its  front  or  hollow  surface.  It  is  about 
four  inches  long,  and  at  the  widest  part 
the  breadth  equals  the  length.  This 
surface  constitutes  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  excavation  of  the  pelvis.  There  is 
observed  a  double  vertical  row  of  holes 
or  foranlina  for  the  transmission  of 
nerves  that  come  off  from  the  brush-like 
extremity  of  the  spinal  cord.  Four 
holes  are  to  be  counted  in  each  row ; 
occasionally  a  specimen  is  seen  to  con- 
tain five  in  each  row. 

By  filling  these  holes  with  putty,  and 
pouring  water  upon  the  surface  while 
holding  the  bone  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  cup  will  be  found  deep  enough  to  hold  an  ounce  of  water, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  as  the  hollow  is  deeper  or 
shallower. 

Let  not  the  Student  disregard  these  foramina.  He  should  observe 
the  shallow  grooves  in  the  bone  that  lead  to*the  holes,  and  reflect  upon 
the  comparative  security  thus  given  to  the  nervous  cords  lying  in 
them,  which,  in  most  instances  of  labor,  are  by  this  means  protected 
from  injurious  pressure  by  the  head  of  the  child  or  by  any  instruments 
used  in  midwifery. 

Pressure  upon  a  nerve  gives  pain;  violent  pressure  gives  rise  to 
intolerable  agony,  or  it  inflames  or  kills  the  nerve;  let  him,  then, 
ponder  on  the  possible  consequences  of  pressure  and  contusion  for 
the  limbs  that  are  supplied  with  nerve-force  by  means  of  these  sacral 
bundles. 

While  speaking  of  these  internal  sacral  holes  for  the  transmission  of 
nerves,  I  may  seize  the  occasion  to  show  that  the  compression  of  a 
nerve  produces  pain,  and  that  the  pain  is  generally  intense  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  violence  done  to  the  nerve — short  of  wholly  destroying  it. 
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A  child's  head  can  rarely  get  through  the  pelvis  without  compress- 
ing, more  or  less,  some  one  of  the  nerves  in  range  either  on  the  right 
or  left  side  of  the  sacrum.  When  the  head  presses  upon  one  of  these 
cords,  the  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  innervated  by  it  are  thrown  into 
spasm  or  cramp ;  whence  it  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  to  hear  women 
in  labor  complain  of  cramp  in  the  thigh,  the  leg,  &c.,  which  ceases  when 
the  pressure  is  relaxed,  and  returns  again  with  the  effort,  until  the 
head  having  passed  down  lower  than  the  nerve,  the  cramp  is  no  longer 
felt. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  fearful  instances  of  human  agony  that  my 
eyes  have  ever  witnes3ed,  was  that  of  a  lady  in  North  Sixth  Street,  Mrs. 

Th.  S y,  who,  being  in  labor  of  her  first  child,  and  making  rapid 

progress  towards  a  delivery,  began  suddenly  to  scream,  with  the  greatest 
violence,  often  uttering  the  words,  ''  Oh,  the  cramp !  the  cramp  !  the 
cramp!"  She  was  indescribably  agitated,  her  countenance  assumed 
the  wildest  expression,  and  all  the  persons  in  her  chamber  became 
much  alarmed  on  account  of  the  extreme  degree  of  anguish,  or 
rather  agony,  which  was  depicted  in  her  countenance  and  expressed 
by  her  shrieks.  I  had,  for  many  years,  been  accustomed  to  the  cries 
of  puerperal  women,  to  which  I  had  become  very  indifferent,  but  this 
case  deserved  to  be  called  terrible.  The  cramp  affected  the  muscles  of 
her  right  leg.  I  explained  to  her  that  the  cramp  was  cajised  by  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  upon  one  of  the  right  sacral  nerves,  and, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  case  was  appalling,  I  exhorted  her  to  bear 
down,  hoping  a  few  vigorous  efforts  would  push  the  head  lower  than  the 
point  of  pressure,  and  relieve  her  from  the  misery.  I  was  disappointed ; 
the  cries  ceased  with  the  relaxation  of  the  throe,  only  to  return  with 
every  renewal  of  the  contraction.  So  intense  was  her  distress,  that 
she  began  soon  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  of  nerve-force,  and  I  have 
now  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death  from  the  ex- 
cess of  pain.  The  labor  was  arrested,  as  to  its  progress,  with  every 
renewal  of  the  labor  pains ;  and  it  appeared  that  her  whole  life-force  and 
perception  were  occupied  with  that  sole  agony.  I  was  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  home ;  and  while  her  husband  was  gone  for  my  forceps, 
for  which  I  immediately  sent  him,  she  renewed  her  cries  about  every 
four  minutes.  I  think  she  would  have  died  in  half  an  hour.  Upon 
receiving  the  instrument,  I  speedily  applied  it  and  drew  the  head  below 
the  compressing  point,  and  she  bore  the  extraction  of  it  without  a  mur- 
mur, for  the  nerve  was  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  I  had  drawn  the  head 
below  it.  During  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  labor  there  was  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  limb,  following  the  pinch  the  nerve  had  suffered 
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betwixt  the  foetal  head  and  the  bony  pelvis.  It  did  not  wholly  dis- 
appear for  many  days.  Two  years  later  I  encountered  a  similar 
scene  in  the  same  apartment.  She  seemed  to  dread  nothing  in  the 
approaching  labor  but  the  '^ cramp!"  and  engaged  me  to  be  prepared 
with  my  forceps,  which  I  unfortunately  declined  to  do.  When  the 
head  descended  into  the  pelvis,  she  was  seized  with  precisely  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  pain ;  the  forceps  were  brought  to  me  from  the 
same  distance,  and  she  was  again  as  speedily  relieved.  In  this  labor, 
as  in  the  former,  a  partial  paralysis  and  numbness  of  the  leg  followed 
the  parturition,  and  did  not  disappear  until  the  month  was  out. 

In  a  third  labor,  during  which  I  was  confined  to  my  house  by  sick- 
ness, she  came  under  the  care  of  my  able  colleague,  Dr.  R.  M.  Huston, 
well  known  for  his  skill  as  an  obstetrician.  The  same  scene  was  re- 
newed in  this  third  case,  and  the  Doctor  felt  obliged  to  relieve  her  by 
extracting  the  head  with  the  forceps.  I.  have  attended  ^er  in  a  fourth 
labor  in  the  year  1846,  in  which  the  position  of  the  child  was  such  as 
to  avoid  the  pressure,  and  she  gave  birth  to  her  infant  without  cramp, 
or  any  uncommon  pain. 

I  was  in  attendance  upon  a  lady  living  in  Turner's  Lane,  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  my  house.  The  labor  had  proceeded  very  towardly 
until  the  head  got  well  down  into  the  pelvis.  I  was  in  a  lower  parlor 
conversing  with  her  husband  when  we  were  both  startled  by  the  sudden, 
sharp  screams  of  the  patient  from  her  chamber  in  the  second  story. 
We  both  hastened  to  the  apartment,  where  I  recognized  a  scene  in 

all  respects  like  those  witnessed  in  the  accouchement  of  Mrs.  S y. 

After  vainly  exhorting  my  patient  to  bear  down  and  push  the  child 

lower  than  the  nerve,  I  engaged  Mr. to  wake  his  servant,  for  it 

was  night,  and  send  him  on  the  fastest  horse  to  the  city  for  my  forceps. 
Her  agony  was  indescribable  during  the  whole  period  of  his  absence. 
He  had  a  ride  of  five  miles — out  and  in.  I  got  the  instrument,  and 
the  child  was  delivered  within  two  or  three  minutes  after  it  was  placed 
in  my  hands.  No  evil  consequences  followed  the  pressure  in  this  case. 
She  had  had  several  children,  but  in  none  of  the  labors  had  the  nerve 
got  so  severe  a  pinch. 

Here,  then,  are  four  cases  of  forceps  operations  rendered  indispensable 
by  pressure  on  the  sacral  nerves.  I  have  seen  no  accounts  of  similar 
instances  in  the  books.  I  have  met  with  many  hundred  labors  in  which 
cramp  was  more  or  less  violent ;  but  these  cases,  above  mentioned,  were 
really  frightful,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  the  distress  and  the 
danger  were  sufficient  warrants  for  the  instrumental  assistance. 
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Os  Ck>ooygl8. — ^I  here  present  a  figure  that  represents  the  terminal 
or  caudal  extremity  of  the  spinal  column,  of  the 
natural  size.    It  is  called  the  os  coccygis  or  ^*^*  ^* 

cuckoo  bon^,  in  vulgar  language  the  crupper 
bone.  It  consists  of  three  pieces,  altogether 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  that  are  separa- 
ble in  the  young,  but  become  anchylosed  into 
one  solid  piece  as  advance  is  made  in  years. 
Two  styloid  processes  ascend  from  the  poste- 
rior lateral  surfaces  to  rest  upon  the  back  part 
of  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  prevent  the  point 
of  the  coccyx  from  being  driven  too  far  back- 
wards by  the  displacing  pressure  of  the  foetus 

in  labor.  The  qornua,  however,  are  not  strong  enough  always  to , 
resiA,  and  they  occasionally  break  oiT  with  a  loud  sound.  The  sound 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  feet  from  the  woman  in  travail. 
In  general,  no  very  great  inconvenience  is  produced  by  this  fracture  ; 
although  there  are  met  with  some  instances  in  which  a  long-continued 
pain  follows  the  accident. 

In  young  women,  the  articulation  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  is  i^ 
movable  one;  anchylosis  takes  place  in  those  who  begin  to  grow  old,  in 
advancing  beyond  the  youthful  season  of  bloom  and  beauty.  Hence, 
it  is  better  that  a  woman  should  have  her  first  children  before  this  bopy 
anchylosis  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  when  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  have 
become  immovably  joined  together,  the  point  of  the  little  bone  may 
arrest  or  distressingly  retard  the  acts  of  child-birth. 

The  movablene'ss  of  the  coccyx  upon  the  sacrum  is  much  relied  upon 
as  a  means  of  amplifying  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lower 
strait  of  the  pelvis ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  point  of  the  coccyx 
usually  recedes  much  during  the  transit  of  the  foetal  head  in  parturition. 

Most  writers  attribute  to  the  coccyx  a  power  to  recede  very  consider- 
ably. My  own  observation  has  led  me  to  regard  this  recession  as  less 
than  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  and  inspection  confirms  this  doubt. 
The  point  cannot  go  very  far  backwards  but  at  the  expense  of  a  fracture 
of  the  cornua  and  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  which  tie  it  firm- 
ly in  a  certain  proximity  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 

Adjustment  of  the  Saoruxn. — The  manner  in  which  the  sacrum 
is  wedged  between  the  coxalia  or  hips  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
two  auricular  facettes  converge  both  downwards  and  backwards,  and 
are  furnished  with  opposite  bulbs  and  depressions,  fitting  into  each 
other  with  the  interposed  fibro-cartilage  before  described.     This  double 
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convergence  of  the  surfaces  has  the  effect  of  a  dovetailing,  and  pre- 
vents the  sacrum  from  slipping  dovnbetmzt  the  hips,  when  weighed 
downwards  bj  the  weight  of  the  overburdened  bodj,  or  from  being 
driven  backwards  by  the  resistance  of  the  child  in  labor.  The  great 
groove  or  channel  on  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  is  almost  filled  np 
bj  means  of  ligament,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
f j    g  stronger  joint   in  the  whole  skeleton  than  the 

sacro-iliac  joint. 

SaoTO-Vertebral  Angle.— The  cut  (9)  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  which 
is  the  point  touched  hj  the  finger  of  the  band 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  also  the  shape  of  the 
sacral  curve :   it  represents  an   antero-posterior 
section  of  the  bone  throngh  its  middle.    In  i^  the 
base  of  the  sacrum  appears  to  project  or  advance 
over  the  excavation  like  a  promontorj.     A  chord 
line  from  the  promontory  to  the   point   of  the 
coccyx  gives   a  sine   of  an  inch,  which  is  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  hollow-      A  badly-shaped  sacrum  causes  great 
difficulty  in  labor.     Whether  the  curve  be  too  shallow  or  too  deep» 
it  is  unfavorable ;  the  figure  represents  a  desirable  one. 

Cozalla. — Having  thus  given   an  account  of  the  os  sacrum  and 
OS  coccygis,  our  attention 
'*'  necessarily  turns   to  the 

bip-boncs,  called  coxal- 
bones,  nameless-bones,  or 
ossa  innominata,  which 
make  up  the  sides  and 
front  part  of  the  pelvis. 
Annexed  is  a  cut  (10]  that 
represents  the  right  os 
innominatam  or  hip-bone. 
The  very  name  it  bears 
affords  euBicient  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing it  in  words;  I 
therefore  request  the  rea- 
der to  refer  to  the  draw- 
ing, which  affords  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts 
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or  tneees,  tiwt  ftre  named  reapectirely  tbe  os  pvbia,  ob  ischium,  and  os 
ilinm.  The  pubis  b  on  the  left  of  the  figure,  tbe  iscbinm  at  the  lower 
part,  and  tbe  iliom  conititntes  all  the  broad  portion  at  the  right  and 
nperior  portion  of  tbe  out. 

If  an  08  innominatam  be  taken  from  a  anhjeot  nnder  twelve  or  four- 
tnen  jears  of  age,  and  macerated  or  boiled  in  water,  it  readily  sepa- 
rates into  three  pieoes ;  and  the  separation  takes  place  because  the 
pieces,  in  an  under  age,  are  not  consolidated  or  become  one  firm  bone. 
The  separation  will  occur  in  the  acetabular  region,  where  the  sereral 
peeea  are  as  jet  not  firmly  nnited  by  ossifio  hsion ;  a  nnion  that  can- 
not become  complete  nntil  the  body  has  acquired  such  a  development 
H  to  fit  it  to  undergo  tbe  fatigne  of  gestaUon,  which  rarely  occurs 
nntil  tiie  fifteenth  year.  A  bone,  taken  &om  the  os  inoominatnm  of  a 
■abject  about  twelre  years  old,  serves  to  show  tbe  student  the  propriety 
of  preaernng  for  the  adult  skeleton  the  names  of  the  three  separate 
pieoei ;  for  be  will  learn  thereupon  that  it  is  very  convenient  to  refer 
to  them,  in  many  eases  when  we  desire  to  direct  the  attention  aconrate- 
Ij  to  a  certain  point  of  the  pelvis,  of  which  we  can  thea  speak,  as  its 
iwdiml,  pobio,  or  iliac  portion. 

Fig.  11  is  a  representation  of  the  appearances  observable  upon  the 
szterior  sorface  of  the  right  os 
iuoninatttm— 1  u  the  dortnm  ^^  '^- 

of  the  ilium  ;  2  is  the  aoetaha- 
Inm ;  3,  the  venter,  costs,  or 
fossa ;  4,  the  anterior  superior 
spinODs  process  of  tbe  ilium ;  5, 
tbe  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process ;  14,  the  tuberosity ; 
15,  the  ramus  isehii ;  18,  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis ; 
19,  the  symphysis  pubis;  while 
20  is  the  thyroid  foramen,  or 
obturator  foramen. 

Tbe  anterior  fifth  of  the  aoe- 
tabulnm  belongs  to  the  pubis, 
the  lower  two-fifths  to  tbe 
isebiam,  and  the  upper  and  outer  two-fifths  to  the  os  ilium. 

Upon  tbe  right  inferior  portion  of  tbe  shaded  drawing.  Fig.  10,  is 
seat  tbe  rough  surfoce  (7),  shaped  somewhat  like  a  human  ear — whence 
it  ifl  oftUed  the  auricular  surface. 

On  the  left  extremity  of  the  Qgure  is  another  articular  facette  (17), 
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that  of  the  symphyBis  pubis.     The  inter-pubic  ligament  passes  from  this 
facette  to  its  fellow  on  the  left  os  pubis. 

The  lower  pa'rt  of  the  picture  (14)  shows  the  rough  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  sciatic  bone  or  sitting  bone,  the  point  upon  which  the  body 
rests  when  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Just  above  and  behind  the  tuber  ischii  is  a  sharp  point,  or  spinous 
process  (13),  which  is  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

Between  the  lower  end  of  the  auricular  facette  of  the  ilium  and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  is  a  deep  incisura 
or  notch  (8),  called  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  because  the  incisura  lies 
between  the  sacrum  and  the  ischium.  Inasmuch  as  the  ilium  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  margin  of  this  notch,  it  would  be  a  better  nomenclature 
to  call  it  the  ilio-sacro-sciatic  notch;  which  would  fully  express  the 
anatomical  fact. 

This  notch  is  divided  into  the  greater  and  lesser,  and  is  converted,  by 
means  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  in  the  recent  subject,  into  two  large 
foramina  or  openings,  through  which  pass  certain  nerves,  vessels,  and 
tendons  of  internal  muscles. 

It  would  be  improper,  in  this  cursory  examination  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  to  omit  a  reference  to  the  smooth  or  plane  surface  of  the  ischium, 
which  is  technically  called  the  plane  of  the  ischium.  It  is  all  that  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  that  is  bounded  by  the  pubis  and  ilium 
above ;  by  the  sacro-sciatic  notch  behind ;  by  the  inner  lip  of  the  tuber- 
osity below,  and  the  superior  part  of  the  obturator  foramen  in  front. 
It  is  particularly  denominated  the  inclined  plane  of  the  ischium,  because 
the  plane,  in  descending,  approaches  the  plane  of  its  fellow  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  excavation. 

The  Pubis. — The  pubis  is  the  smallest  bone  of  the  innominatum ; 
it  is  the  shear-hoTie — the  bar-bone — the  cross-bone—- called,  in  Latin,  os 
pubis,  and  also  os  pectinis  ;  from  pecteUy  a  comb. 

As  the  pudenda  is  clothed  with  hair,  the  term  pecten  has  been  applied 
to  that  region,  and  the  bone  of  the  pubis  has  been  called  the  os  pectinis. 
Juvenal  speaks  of  the  pecten  in  SaL  vi.  370. 

Inguina  traduntur  medicis  jam  pectine  nigio. 

The  pubis  is  divided  into  the  body,  the  symphysis,  and  tho  ramus. 

The  body  of  the  bone  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  structure  com- 
posing the  acetabulum,  from  whence  it  extends,  the  right  one  towards 
the  left,  forwards  and  downwards,  and  the  left  one  to  the  right,  for- 
wards and  downwards,  until  the  two  symmetrical  bones  meet  in  the 
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anterior  mediati  line  of  the  pelris  at  a  point  called  the  symphyBis  pubiB, 
where  they  are  held  in  strong  nnion  by  the  inter-pnbio  ligament. 

The  tiro  symphyaeal  extremities  of  the  bones  are  rough,  aa  giving 
origin  to  the  fibro-cartilage  which  nnites  them. 

From  each  Bymphyseal  extremity  there  descends  a  thin  flattish  branch 
or  process,  called  the  ramna  of  the  pubis,  irhich  is  fnsed  with  the  as- 
cending ramus  of  the  iachinm,  both  left  and  right.  The  diTaricating 
edges  of  these  rami  give  the  form  of  an  arch,  which  ia  called  the  arch 
of 'the  pubis. 

The  body  of  the  bone,  as  has  been  said,  extends  itself  towards  the 
symphyseal  extremity — and  that  extremity  sends  down  its  ramoB — so 
that  there  is  left  be- 
tween the  inferior  edge 
of  the  body,  and  the 
interior  edges  of  the 
ramoa  of  the  pnbis  and 
ischium,  and  the  ante* 
rior  edge  of  the  plane 
of  the  ischium,  a  Urge 
Taenity,  which  is  the 
thyroid  foramen  before 
mentioned. 

The  figure  gives  an 
idea  of  the  form  of  the 
pobifl — as  to  its  body, 

its  symphyeis,  and  its  ramus — seen  from  behind  looking  forwards,  or 
anteriorly. 

Let  me  again  advise  the  student  not  to  despise  the  strong  English 
word,  bar-bone,  since  its  meaning  is  preg- 
nant. This  bone  is  really  the  bar  on  which 
tnms  the  foetal  head  in  its  act  of  extension ; 
and  the  word  bar-bone  is,  therefore,  a  very 
expressive  one. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  13)  may  servo  to  show 
a  symphysis  pubis  and  sacrum  cut  through, 
and  exhibiting  half  the  cartilage  by  which 
the  pubis  was  joined  to  its  fellow.  This 
symphysis  is  half  an  inch  thick  from  front 
to  rear,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  high  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  is  the  bar  which  impedes 
the  progress  of  the  head  in  front,  and  which 


Fig.  13. 
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must  go  under  the  bar,  to  get  into  the  world.  In  doing  so,  the  head 
reTolves  beneath  the  bar-bone,  as  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  head  mark- 
ed in  strong  oatline,  and  likewise  in  the  anocessire  positions  it  assumes 
(as  indicated  by  the  faint  outlines),  in  rerolring  beneath  the  bar-bone. 
When  the  obstetrician  takes  the  head  by  force  of  instruments  from  be- 
hind tiie  bar  to  bring  it  into  tlie  world,  he  must  do  so  by  drawing  it 
underneath  the  bar,  in  the  direotion  shown  in  the  figure. 

Symphyseal  Ligaments. — The  two  symphyseal  ends  of  the  pnbea 
are,  as  I  said,  united  by  a  fibro-cartilage,  paseing  interchangeably  from 
one  bone  to  the  other.  The  lower  edge  of  this  ligament  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament.  It  serves  both  to  streugthen  the  union  and  to 
depress  the  crown  of  the  pubic  arch,  which  arch  is  thus  made  rounder 
and  lower,  and  elastic.  If  the  head  were  pressed  immediately  against 
tbe  bony  structare,  that  structure,  from  its  inelastie  hardness,  would 
contuse  the  soft  parts  of  the  woman  or  those  of  tbe  child;  whereas  the 
ligament  is  of  the  nature  of  a  soft  and  elastic  cushion. 

In  dividing  the  symphysis,  there  is  sometimes,  not  always,  found  la 
the  centre  of  it  a  rery  small  synorial  sac. 

The  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  are  of  rery  great  importance.  The  firm- 
ness of  the  pelvis  as  an  organ  for  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  trunk 
ng.14. 


to  the  lower  extremities,  and  propagating  their  motioQ  inTersely  to  the 
trunk  and  npper  limbs,  is  dependent  upon  the  ligaments.  I  shall  present 
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the  reader  here  with  a  view  of  them  taken  from  a  distinguiBhed  author, 
whO|  I  hope,  will  not  object  to  my  exhibiting  to  the  American  student 
a  copy  of  his  beautiful  drawing.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Frederick  Arnold^  from 
whose  TdMa  Anatomiemj  Fasciculus  lY.  Pars  II.  Continens  lean^ 
Artieubrum  et  LigamevUarum^  fol.  Stuttgard,  184^,  I  have  taken  Fig. 
14.  In  this  figure  the  letter  a  is  the  sacrum  \%  %  %  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina ;  H  the  os  coccygis,  J  the  right  os  innominatum,  of  which  a 
portion  has  been  removed,  o  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  B  the  greater  sciatic  notch;  10  the  superior  ilio-lumbar  liga- 
ment; 11  inferior  ilio-lumbar  ligament;  12  superior  sacro-iliac  ligament ; 
13  the  posterior  superficial  sacro-iliac  ligament;  15  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment; 16  the  sacro-spinous  ligament;  17  the  sacro-tuberous  ligament. 
From  a  mere  inspection  of  Dr.  Arnold's  figures  it  is  evident  that 
the  chief  ligamentous  strength  of  the  sacro-iliac  junction  depends,  1st, 
upon  the  powerful  ligaments  on  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  outside  of  the 
excavation;  and  2d,  on  the  firm  cohesion  of  the  symphysis  pubis  by 
means  of  the  strong  inter-pubic  ligament.  The  auricular  or  sacro-iliac 
cartilage  is  not  represented,  and  yet  it  is  so  strong  that  I  have  been 
much  foiled  in  endeavoring,  before  my  class,  to  tear  open  the  sacro- 
iliac joint  by  pulling  asunder  the  ossa  pubis  after  I  had  performed  the 
section  of  the  pubic  ligaments:  the  origin  or  insertion  of  the  auricular 
cartilage  must  be  tern  out  from  the  bone  before  it  will  yield,  for  the 
fibres  will  not  break.    They  can  only  be  torn  out  by  the  roots. 

Opening  of  the  Joints. — Many  people  among  the  mass  of  society 
suppose  that  in  every  labor,  the  joints  become  relaxed,  in  order  to  let 
the  child  pass  through  the  bones ;  and  a  good  many  ladies  daily  take  a 
spoonful  of  oil  of  olives  or  castor  oil,  with  a  view  to  promote  this 
desirable  relaxation,  as  they  esteem  it  to  be.  I  have  known  a  young 
thing  take  the  trouble,  nightly,  to  anoint  the  mons  veneris  for  a  long 
period  with  lily  ointment,  to  soften  the  joint. 

It  is  understood,  however,  by  the  anatomist,  that  these  joints  do  not 
become  open  and  rela:(ed  as  a  normal  effect  of  gestation,  of  labor,  or  of 
any  endermic  or  therapeutical  measures,  resorted  to  for  that  end.  Yet 
they  do,  in  some  persons,  relax,  to  their  great  injury  or  inconvenience, 
and  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the  books,  and  will  be  met  with 
by  most  persons  extensively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

As  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  1  have  on  many  occasions  found  it  to  be 
quite  loosened,  and  admitting  of  motion.  One  of  my  patients,  whom 
I  have  succored  in  many  of  her  confinements,  has  generally  suffered 
from  the  relaxation  of  the  symphysis  pubis  during  the  several  last  weeks 
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of  her  pregnancies.  The  articulation  becomes  so  loose  as  to  make  a 
yerj  considerable  cracking  sound,  whenever  she  would  turn  in  bed,  or 
walk ;  and  she  has  been  good  enough,  in  order  that  I  might  yerify  the 
fact,  to  allow  me  to  cause  the  motion  by  pressing  with  my  hands  on 
the  opposite  spinous  processes  of  the  iliac  bones,  by  which  means  I  could 
cause  the  two  opposite  pubes  to  approach  or  separate  from  each  other, 
or  ride  up  and  down,  passing  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  symphysis. 

When  the  patient,  in  such  a  state  of  the  inter-pubal  ligament,  stands 
on  the  right  foot,  the  right  pubis  rises  upwards,  while  the  left  descends, 
and  vice  versd — so  that  the  act  of  walking  is  not  only  attended  with 
pain,  but  with  tottering  and  uncertainty.  . 

The  lady  in  question  gives  birth  to  children  weighing  ten  and  twelve 
pounds,  but  she  has  commonly  recovered  from  the  relaxation  within 
about  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  her  pubic  joint  then 
remains  perfectly  strong  and  efficient,  until  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  next  gestation,  the  pressure  and  the  infiltration  come  to  loosen  and 
dispart  the  bones  again. 

This  lady  has  been  fourteen  times  pregnant,  and  has  given  birth  to 
twelve  children  at  term.  The  joint  did  not  give  way  until  the  sixth 
accouchement,  which  occurred  Oct.  20th,  1888.  The  child  weighed 
upwards  of  twelve  pounds.  The  motion  of  the  symphysis  was  very 
obvious,  and  quite  painful.  She  recovered  from  it,  however,  and  did 
not  feel  it  again  until  near  the  close  of  a  pregnancy,  which  was  con- 
cluded on  the  12th  December  1835,  by  the  birth  of  a  son.  In  about 
a  month  the  articulation  was  again  as  firm  as  ever.  A  daughter  was 
born  October  80th,  1887,  which  reproduced  the  relaxation.  She  soon 
got  over  this,  and  in  the  next  pregnancy  and  confinement  felt  nothing 
of  it.  This  labor  was  on  the  2d  of  September  1843.  When  the  child 
was  three  months  old,  the  relaxation  took  place,  and  was  long  trouble- 
some. She  was  again  pregnant  in  1845,  but  had  no  return  of  the  in- 
convenience in  the  gestation  or  lying-in,  which  occurred  January  20th, 
1846.  The  joint  gave  way  again  soon  after  her  last  accouchement, 
Aug.  17th,  1847 ;  she  discovered  it  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month,  and 
it  is  so  movable,  that  a  cracking  sound  is  produced  by  turning  in  bed. 

The  Student  will  readily  perceive  that  a  considerable  relaxation  of 
the  pubal  joint  cannot  fail  to  coincide  with  a  relaxation,  more  or  less 
considerable,  of  at  least  one  of  the  sacro-iliac  junctions,  and  that  in  such 
case  the  pain,  weakness,  or  constitutional  disturbances  developed  by  the 
accident  are  readily  accounted  for,  and  can  be  treated  wisely  at  least, 
if  not  fortunately.    It  appears  to  me  that  in  articular  maladies  or  acci- 
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dents  of  the  sort  there  is  but  one  sound  principle  of  core,  and  that  one 
consists  in  the  prescription  of  absolute  rest  for  the  diseased  or  iiy'ored 
textures. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  woman  will  get  well  under  these 
circumstances  while  walking  about ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  she 
would  recover  if  the  articulation  should  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  ab- 
solute repose. 

Haying  now  described  with  sufficient  detail  the  several  constituent 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  that  structure,  as  a 
whole,  which  deserves  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  great 
and  important  organ  of  parturition. 

The  Whole  Pelvis. — The  female  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
two  cavities,  two  basins,  or  two  pelves,  one  of  which  is  the  upper,  and 
the  other  the  lower ;  or  the  greater,  the  lesser ;  the  superior,  the  infe- 
rior, which  last  is  the  pelvis,  the  true  pelvis  or  excavation,  or  cavity. 

The  division  betwixt  the  two  portions  is  to  be  found  at  the  linea  ilio- 
pectinea;  for  the  whole  pelvic  cavity  is,  in  a  sense,  worthy  to  be  called, 
as  it  often  indeed  is  called,  a  canal,  a  bony  canal,  the  pelvic  canal  with 
its  upper  and  lower  straits. 

The  strait  betwixt  the  upper  and  lower  pelvis  is  called  the  superior 
strait;  and  it  is  a  strait  because  above  it  is  the  great,  the  larger  basin, 
and  below  it  is  the  smaller  or  lesser  basin,  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  part 
where  the  pelvis  is  more  spacious  than  it  is  at  the  strait  itself. 

Plane  of  the  Superior  Strait. — The  plane  of  the  strait  is  an  imag- 
inary superficies,  the  anterior  margin  of  which  is  at  the  symphysis  pubis, 
its  posterior  margin  at  the  promontory,  while  the  rest  of  its  margin 
touches  the  inner  lips  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea. 

Inolination  of  the  Plane. — ^When  the  woman  stands  erect,  or  lies 
at  length  on  the  back,  the  plane  of  this  strait  dips  at  an  angle  of  50^ 
below  the  conjugate  diameter.  It  must  clearly  appear  that  the  plane  of 
the  superior  strait  dips  at  a  variable  angle  in  various  positions  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body:  for,  if  the  subject  be  standing,  it  dips  as  above  at 
50^;  but  if  the  trunk  be  inclined  forwards,  the  dip  will  be  lessened;  or 
if  the  trunk  be  inclined  far  backwards,  it  may  be  increased.  Now  this 
is  an  important  item  of  obstetric  knowledge,  since  upon  it  is  founded 
our  advice  as  to  the  decubitus  of  the  patient,  whom  we  may  direct  to 
extend  her  trunk  or  to  flex  it  more  or  less,  as  we  may  or  may  not 
desire  to  bring  the  plane  or  the  superior  strait  into  a  position  that  may 
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faroT  both  the  entrance  of  the  presenting  put  into  the  strait,  and  its 
passage  through  it. 

The  fignre  is  designed  to  show  that  the  plane  of  the  strait  may  giro 
different  angles  with  the  spine,  aceord- 
.  ^^  ^^-  ing  as  the  spine  is  brought  more  for- 

Q  ward,  or  carried  farther  baokwardfl 

orer  the  opening.  Thus  e  e  e  ia  % 
circle  of  which  the  diameter  if  re- 
presents  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  the  npper  strait,  equal  to  an  angle 
of  135°/  a,  which  is  the  ordinarj 
attitude  of  the  spinal  column  or  axis 
of  the  trunk.  If  the  patient  lying 
upon  her  back  should  hare  her  Bbonl- 
ders  raised,  so  as  to  carry  the  spine 
forward  to  c,  equal  to  22.30°,  the 
angle  would  be  reduced  to  112.80°, 
But  if  the  shoalders  should  be  still 
more  elevated  to  d,  the  axis  of  the 
trunk  would  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  strait  bf. 

The  same  effect  as  to  the  inclinatioa 
of  the  plane  of  the  strait  is  produced 
in  the  patient,  lying  on  her  side, 
whenever  she  bends  her  head  and 
trunk  forwards ;  and,indeed,  in  labors, 
we  constantly  see  women  prompted  by  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  utility 
of  it,  bending  the  trunk  quite  over  the  abdominal  strait,  to  which,  more- 
over, the  old  nurses  and  experienced  crones  urgently  exhort  them.  A 
child's  head,  that  in  one  inclination  of  the  plane  should  he  driven 
against  the  symphysis  pubis,  woald  with  a  lesser  incIinaUoQ  of  it  plunge 
at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis. 

Justus  Heinrich  Wigand,  the  lamented  author  of  the  celebrated  volume 
entitled  Die  Geburt  dea  Memchen,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  a  careful  attention  to  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  in  labors. 
He  often  made  use  of  Ids  knowledge  of  it  as  a  foundation  of  bis  progno- 
sis. I  have  copied  the  foUowing  outline  figures  from  the  second  edition 
of  his  work  by  Froriep.  They  represent  the  female  torso  in  profile. 
Each  figure  has  marked  upon  it  six  lines,  of  which  the  two  horizontal 
ones  extend  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  promontory  of  the  aacmm 
and  the  symphysis  pubis  respectively. 
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Fig.  16. 


Ib  a  well-formed  pregmiDt  female^  the  profile  will  resemble  the  outline 
of  Fig.  16,  provided  the  child  be  not  yery  large,  nor 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  excessive  in  quantity.  As  in 
Fig.  16  the  back  bone  will  not  be  excessively  curved, 
a  line  drawn  horixontally  forwards  from  the  top  of 
the  sacrum  will  pass  out  exactly  at  the  navel;  and 
equal  angles  will  be  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  top  of  the  sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  a  line 
which  indicates  the  inclination  of  the  superior 
strait,  and  one  drawn  from  the  same  point  to  the 
ac^obiculus  cordis.  A  line  from  the  scrobiculus 
cordis  to  the  symphysis  pubis  will  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  one  first  mentioned. 

To  observe  in  a  person  such  a  figure  might  well 
serve  to  establish  a  favorable  prognosis;  since, 
€«teri$  paribuSy  any  untoward  circumstances  would 
be  very  little  to  be  expected  with  so  perfect  a  form, 
proportion,  and  arrangement  of  parts. 

Fig.  17  is  a  copy  of  Wigand's  figure  8d,  in  which 
lie  proposed  to  represent  the  profile  of  a  pregnant  woman  of  apparently 
perfect  form,  but  in  whom  the  inclination  of  the  superior  strait  is  ex-  ' 
cessive,  as  may  be  seen  by  observing  the  line  drawn  from  the  top  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 
In  such  a  patient  the  plane  of  the  strait  looks 
almost   vertical,  and  the   indication  of  course 
would  be  to  cause  her  to  bend  herself  strongly 
forwards,  flexing  the  thighs  very  much  upon  the 
pelvis.     Such  a  direction   alone  might  suffice 
to  correct  the  excessive  inclination  of  the  plane, 
whereas,  if  she  should  lie  on   the  back  with 
the  shoulders  low,  and  the  limbs  extended,  the 
presenting  part  could  hardly  fail  to  be  driven 
upon  the  top  of  the  ossa  pubis.     In  this  figure 
the  back  is  much  more  curved  than  in  the  former 
one.     The  horizontal  line,  from  the  base  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  abdomen,  is  far  above  the  navel, 
and  the  uper  triangle  or  that  of  the  scrobicle 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  pubis.     The 
line  falling  from  the  scrobicle  to  the  pubis  in- 
clines backwards,  whereas  in  the  former  figure  it  is  perpendicular.     In 
this  figure,  the  perpendicular  line  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  is  far  in 
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Fig.  18. 


advance  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  contemplation  of  these 
ingenious  profiles  of  the  admirable  German  cannot  fail  to  increase  the 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  Student,  to  whom  the  study  of  them  is 
warmly  recommended.  -     * 

Here  is  Wigand's  fig.  4,  which  is  the  profile  of  a  woman  with  a 

pelvis  so  deformed  as  to  imply  a 
necessity  for  the  operation  of  per- 
foration, on  account  of  its  vitiated 
conjugate  diameter.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  back  part  of  the 
sacrum  and  spinal  column  is  much 
too  small.  The  bend  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  gentle  curve  seen  in  the 
first  profile.  The  scrobicle  projects 
very  much  over  beyond  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  as  by  the  line  uniting  them 
may  be  seen.  The  horizontal  line 
from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  comes 
out  just  above  the  navel.  The  line 
from  the  scrobicle  to  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  and  that  from  the  sacrum  to 
the  pubis,  are  not  equal,  as  in  the 
first  and  more  perfect  figure.  The  chord  line  from  the  promontory  to 
the  coccyx  inclines  backwards,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  in  rear  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  column. 

Wigand's  5th  figure  represents  a  pregnant  woman,  the  conjugate 

diameter  of  whose  superior  strait 
does  not  exceed  one  inch  or  one 
inch  and  a  half;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  most  of  the  German  accouch- 
eurs, indicates  a  resort  to  the 
Csesarian  operation. 

The  belly  is  quite  pendulous  over 
the  pudenda.  The  plane  of  the 
strait  makes  a  very  sharp  angle  with 
the  horizontal  line,  which  comes  out 
high  above  the  umbilicus.  The  back 
is  extremely  hollow,  in  consequence 
of  the  sinking  of  the  sacral  pro- 
montory down  towards  the  pubis, 
and  the  line  from  the  scrobiculus  cor* 


Fig.  19. 
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dia  to  the  oaaa  pubis  retreats  strongly  in  a  backward  directioD,  leaving 
the  breast  to  hang  far  orer  the  pudenda  in  front.  The  curve  of  the 
Baomm  is  sharp,  and  the  compensating  cnrratnre  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertebral  column  is  highly  characteristic  of  this  malformed  pelvis, 
and  is  of  an  evil  omen'for  the  unfortunate  vroman. 

Such  are  some  of  Wigand'e  outline  ^ures.  I  believe  that  a  view  of 
tbem  irill  be  very  useful  to  the  Student,  though  it  takes  many  years 
of  practice,  and  a  great  clinical  experience  and  close  observation  like 
Wigand'a,  to  enable  one  to  become  possessed,  at  a  glance,  of  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  case.  He,  however,  was  a  Mattet  in  oar  art,  a  man  who 
devoted  his.  time  to  its  improvement,  and  spent  the  last  moments  of 
his  truly  missionary  life  in  laboring  to  complete  the  beautiful  volume 
from  which  I  have  taken  his  drawings.  It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  evoke  such  a  man  from  his  too  early  grave,  in  order  that  he,  though 
dead,  may  yet  speak  in  this  distant  land. 


Plane  of  the  Inferior  Strait. — The  plane  of  the  inferior  strait 
is  usually  regarded  as  bounded  by  the  inner  lips  of  the  two  tubero- 
sities of  the  ischial  bones, 
the  rami  of  the  iachia  and 
pubis,  the  iscbio-sacral  liga- 
ments, and  the  point  of  the 
coccyx.  In  this  way  we 
speak  of  the  plane  of  the  in- 
ferior strait  as  one  plane 
only;  whereas,  there  are  in 
Cact  two  Buch  planes;  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior. 

This  figure  exhibits  the 
contour  of  the  outlet.  The 
line  e  d  represents  the  trans- 
verse diameter.  The  letters  c  e  a  e  d  show  the  anterior  semi-circnm- 
ference,  while  cfbfd  show  the  posterior  semi-circumference  of  the  out- 
let. Nov  from  c  li  to  a  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  from  c  li  to  6  is 
another  inclined  plane.  These  planes  intersect  each  other  at  an  angle 
of  140'',  and  they  ought  to  be  distinguished  as  the  anterior  and  as  the 
posterior  inclined  planes  of  the  perineal  strait. 

In  midwifery,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  child  descends,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  womb,  it  first  impinges  upon  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  posterior  inclined  plane,  which  it  depresses  first,  and  then  begins  to 
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depreBs  tha  posterior  edge  of  the  ftnterior  inclined  plane.  Wlisn  it  hu 
SDCC«eded  in  depressing  the  edgei  of  the  two  planes,  it  escapee  betwixt 
them,  whereupon  the;  reenme  their  place  like  two  Talves,  whose  floating 
margins  bad  been  first  widel;  separated,  and  then  allowed  to  close 
again. 

dameters  of  the  Pelvis. — The  diameters  of  the  pelris  are  tset- 
tain  imaginary  lines  extending  across  the  pelrio  canal  in  different 
directions,  but  having  reference,  in  the  books,  chiefly  to  the  mensuration 
of  the  straits  or  narrowest  parts  of  the  pelvis. 

For  the  superior  strait  there  are  assigned  four  diameters,  which  are, 
Ist,  the  antero-posterior ;  2d,  the  transreree ;  Sd,  the  right ;  and  4tfa, 
the  left  oblique  diameters. 
In  the  figure,  a  6  is  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  which  extends 
from  the  symphysis  pubia 
Fij.ai.  to  the  promontory  of  the 

SBcmm ;  </  is  the  trans- 
verse, while  g  e  and  g  e 
trace  oot  the  places  of  the 
right  and  left  oblique 
diameters,  as  they  pass 
diagonally  from  each  sa- 
cro-iliao  junction  to  each 
acetabulam.  The  lines  a 
e  and  a  e  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sacrum  to 
the  fight  and  left  acetabs- 
lar  regions  of  the  pelvis. 
In  the  inferior  strait,  Fig.  20,  are  reckoned  two  diameters :  Ist,  the 
antero-posterior,  and  2d,  the  transverse  diameter.  The  knowledge  of 
these  diameters  is  of  great  importance  in  the  scientific  management  of 
labors,  on  account  of  their  relation  and  comparison  to  parts  of  the 
child,  aa  presenting  naturally,  or  as  abnormally  presented  or  placed. 

I  have  made  many  careful  ineasurements  of  the  fcetal  head,  and  those 
measurements  were  reported  to  the  meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
celebrating  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1843. 

The  mean  magnitude  of  the  child's  head  at  term,  according  to  the 
statements  made  in  that  paper,  is  greater  than  that  stated  in  our  books; 
for,  of  800  heads  measured  with  the  calliper  immediately  after  the  birth 
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of  the  ehild,  there  were  forty  heads  whose  smallest  diameter  was  four 
inches  or  more  than  four  inches  in  length ;  while  only  one  head  was 
less  than  three  inches  and  a  half,  the  usually  supposed  mean  length 
of  the  transverse  diameter.  Now,  the  great  interest  we  take  in  the  mea- 
surement of  the  pelvis  relates  to  a  due  proportion  between  the  pelvis  and 
the  child  that  is  transmitted  through  its  canal ;  but,  if  the  child's  head 
18  3.8  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter,  the  dried  pelvis  ought  to  be  more 
than  four  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter  in  order  to  allow  for  it  a  free 
transit. 

I  measured  ten  dry  pelves,  iftmong  those  in  my  collection,  and  the 
results,  as  to  the  diameters  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  straits,  were  as 
follows  in  the  table  which  I  subjoin : — 

SvFimtoB  Stbait. 
No.ofPilTw.   Aateio-Poctcrior.       Tmrnwrm,       ObUqae.   Aato 

1  4.2  6.  5.3 

2  4.4  5.5  5.5 

3  3.9  4.8  4.7 

4  3.5  5.  5. 

5  4.2  5.  4.8 

6  4.3  4.6  5.5 

7  4.9  4.7  43 

8  4.3  4.5  4.3 

9  44  4.8  4.9 
10  4.3  4.8  4.7 

The  mean  in  these  ten  dry  pelves  for  the  superior  strait  was  4.2  for 
the  antero-posterior  diameter;  for  the  transverse  diameter,  5.1;  and  for 
the  oblique  diameter,  4.9.  For  the  inferior  strait,  the  mean  of  the  an- 
tero-posterior diameter  was  8.7 ;  and  for  the  transverse  diameter,  4.S. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  point  of  the  coccyx  is  always  drawn 
forwards  by  the  shrinking  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  in  drying ; 
whence,  the  line  of  3.7  is  not  expressive  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  the 
living  woman. 

I  here  present  a  tabular  statement  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis 
taken  out  of  several  authors,  in  order  that  the  American  student  may 
readily  collate  their  opinions,  and  so  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
dimensions  are  not  a  fixed,  but  a  variable  quantity ;  and  that,  as  one 
woman  is  taller  or  shorter  than  another,  or  has  a  larger  foot,  hand, 
nose,  or  chin  than  another,  so  she  may  have  a  pelvis  adapted  to  her 
own  special  proportions,  or  a  pelvis  of  four  inches  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter. 


Iwniom  Steait. 

4. 

4.3 

as 

4.4 

2.7 

4.2 

2.9 

4.3 

3.1 

4.6 

4.1 

4.6 

4.t 

4.1 

4.1 

3.8 

3.6 

4.7 

3.8 

4.3 
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Sirpxsiox  StxjlIt. 

Irtskiok  Steait. 

Antero-poiterior.       Oblique. 

Traniyerte. 

Antero-poaterior. 

TranaTerM 

Smellie 

4i                    - 

5* 

4t     . 

—5 

Denman 

+* 

+5    ' 

+5 

+4 

Burns 

4                      5i 

6* 

5 

44 

Ashwell 

4                      8i 

5 

5 

Churcbill 

Baadelocque 

5 

4 

Gardien 

5 

4 

Yelpeau 

5 

4 

Boivin 

—5 

4 

Cbaill/ 

5 

4 

Canis 

5 

34+44 

Capnron 

5 

44 

Dewees 

+4                  +5 

+5 

+4 

—5 

It  wonid  be  well,  I  think,  for  the  student  to  regard  the  diameters  of 
the  superior  strait  as  presenting  an  average  capacity,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing statements: — 

1st,  4  inches  for  the  antero-posterior  diameter. 

2d,  4J    "         "        transverse  diameter. 

8d,  6      "         "        oblique  diameter. 

This  would  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  general  purposes,  and  is 
easily  remembered.  It  accords  well  enough  with  the  known  diameters 
of  the  head. 

As  to  the  inferior  strait,  let  him  state  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
as  4^,  and  the  transverse  diameter  as  4  ;  this  will  give  abundant  space 
for  the  extrusion  of  the  head,  while  undergoing  the  act  of  extension 
after  rotation. 


Axis  of  the  Pelvis. — The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  superior 
strait  is  so  great  that  the  axis  of  that  plane,  if  produced  in  a  down- 
ward direction,  would  fall  upon  the  sacrum  a  short  distance  above  the 
apex  of  the  bone.  The  axis  of  the  superior  strait  can  never,  therefore, 
represent  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

The  axis  of  the  inferior  strait,  which  is  a  line  falling  perpendicularly 
upon  the  so-called  plane  of  the  inferior  strait,  midway  from  the  pubis 
to  the  coccyx,  could  not  represent  the  axis  of  the  excavation.  The 
iintero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait  and  that  of  the  inferior 
strait  approach  each  other  at  an  inclination  which  causes  them  to  decus- 
sate at  only  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  pubis,  as  in  the  figure,  in 
which  a  I  represents  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  0  i  represents 
that  of  the  inferior  strait.  If  these  lines  should  be  produced  in  front, 
they  would  intersect  each  other  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  less  at 
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c.    Bat  tlie  linea  p  e,  q  c,  r  e,  »  e,  and  t  e,  also  repreBent  antero- 
posterior  jlianeters  of  the  pelvis,  or  planes  of  the  pelvis,  and  each 
one  of  those  planes  has  an  axis, 
which  is  a  line  perpendicnlar  to  ^'*'  '^' 

the  centre  of  the  said  plane,  so 
that  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  con- 
sists of  the  axes  of  the  sAcces- 
aive  planes  passed  through  in 
descending  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation.  The 
line  e  /  and  the  line  g'  i  re- 
spectively represent  the  axis  of 
the  superior  and  that  of  the  in- 
ferior strait. 

Carua'B  Curre. — A  far  pre-  "    ^"V^"^ 

ferablemethodof  descrihiog  and 

onderstanding  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Carl. 
Gostav.  Cams,  Prof,  of  Midwifery  in  the  Medico-Cbir.  Acad,  of  Dres- 
den. His  views  are  stated  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  Gynukohgie,  etc., 
Part  I.  p.  83,  §  44- 

Professor  Cams  directs  that  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses  ahoold 
be  set  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  BymphysiB  pubis  of  a 
bisected  pelvis,  as  in  the  figure,  which  I  have  copied  from  his  plate — 
the   other  leg   of   the   compass 
being  opened  two  and  a  quarter  j\^_  33, 

inches — I  propose  two  inches  only, 
which  ia  half  the  antero-postcrior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  A  circle 
may  now  be  drawn  downwards, 
commencing  at  the  plane  of  the 
snperior  strait,  and  continned 
through  gf,ge,  and  <;  o  to  the 
point  of  departure.  This  is 
Caros'scircle,  a  segment  of  which 
represents,  within  the  excava- 
tion, the  axis  of  the  pelvis.    This 

carve  of  Gams  is  the  bent  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  it  is  an  imaginary 
curved  line,  in  coincidence  with  which,  the  centre  of  the  foetal  encepha- 
Ion  moves  as  it  passes  from  the  upper  pelvis  through  the  excavation,  the 
infmor  strait,  and  the  produced  genital  aperture,  in  the  act  of  being 
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born.  If  tho  head  of  the  child  in  a  labor  shoold  oontinne  to  move, 
kfter  its  birth,  ia  the  same  carve  it  moved  in  while  within  the  pelvis, 
the  bead  would  come  back  to  the  point  of  departure  at  the  oentre  of 
the  plane  of  the  saperior  strait.  The  line  a  n  is  the  axis  of  the  plane  of 
the  superior  strait,  and  the  line  e  is  that  of  the  plane  of  the  inferior 
strait. 

Such  is  Cams's  curve,  which  is  the  bent  axis  of  the  peMc  canal — an  im- 
portant item  of  midwifery  knowledge ;  one  witbont  which  a  practitioner 
is  incompetent  scientifically  to  deliver  a  placenta,  and  far  less  to  eztraot 
a  child  by  turning,  or  to  apply  and  deliver  with  the  forceps  or  the 
crotchet.  I  cantion  the  Student  not  to  fail  in  understanding  this  point 
very  perfectly.  If  be  should  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  this 
curve  of  Cams,  I  see  not  how  he  could  make  any  mistake  as  to  the 
appropriate  direction  of  his  efforts  in  any  act  of  delivery,  whether  with 
the  hand  alone,  or  with  inBtrnments. 

The  straits,  diameters,  planes,  axes,  and  ccrves  of  tbe  pelvis  are 
related,  in  an  obstetrical  regard,  to  a  certain  form,  magnitude,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  presenting  part  of  the  child,  which,  in  its  passage  through 
the  pelris,  performs  certain  movements  that  are  spoken  of  as  the  me- 
chanism of  the  labor,  and  which  I  shall  proceed  to  explain  after  I  shall 
have  first  spoken  of  the  recent  pelvis,  and  of  the  child  in  ntero. 


Fig.!M. 


Tlie  Reo«nt  PsItIs. — The  figure  (Fig.  24)  represents  a  cross  seo- 
tion  of  the  recent  pelvis. 
In  it  is  seen  the  saomm 
covered  posteriorly  with  the 
integuments  and  muBcles. 
Tbe  rectum  lies  in  front  of 
the  sacrum,  and  a  segment 
of  the  gat  has  been  removed' 
in  making  the  cross  section, 
because  the  intestine  de- 
scends to  tbe  left  of  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  sacral  curve. 
In  front  of  the  rectum  ia 
the  canal  of  tbe  vagina,  upon 
the  top  of  which  is  seen  the 
womb  whose  fundus  inclinee 
forwards,  while  the  cervix 
looks  in  a  direction  back- 
wards and  downwards.    The  womb  rests  upon  the  vagina,  which  is  kept 
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extended  by  means  of  its  connection  to  the  rectum  behind,  and  to  the 
urethra  and  bladder  of  urine  in  flront,  and  by  no  other  powers.  If  the 
vagina  should  become  shorter,  the  womb  would  be  situated  lower  down 
in  the  pelvis:  if  the  vagina  should  become  longer,  the  womb  would  rise 
higher.  The  length  of  the  vagina  determines  the  height  of  the  uterus, 
or  its  distance  from  the  ostium  vaginse. 

In  front  of  the  vagina  and  womb,  is  the  bladder  of  urine,  with  its 
canal  or  outlet,  the  urethra.  The  bladder  lies  behind  the  symphysis 
of  the  pubis,  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  urethra  comes  out  just  under 
the  bottom  of  the  symphysis. 

The  bladder  is  covered,  at  its  summit,  with  the  peritoneal  membrane, 
which  descends  a  short  distance  on  its  posterior  wall  or  bas-fond,  and 
then,  turning  upwards  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  womb,  passes  over  its 
top,  and  thence  descends  upon  its  posterior  surface,  from  whence  it 
continues  downwards  upon  the  back  wall  of  the  vagina.  It  descends 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  and 
then  mounting  upwards  again  upon  the  rectum,  passes  above  the  plane 
of  the  superior  strait,  to  give  a  serous  coat  to  the  visceral  contents  of 
the  belly. 

Let  the  Student  note  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum  does  not  descend 
more  than  half  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  surface  of 
this  womb — and,  therefore,  that  the  front  wall  of  the  vagina  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  peritoneum ;  whereas,  the  upper  third  of  its 
posterior  wall  is  clothed  with  a  peritoneal  coat.  An  instrument  thrust 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  in  a  direction  forwards,  would 
wound  the  bladder;  whereas,  one  forced  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina,  in  a  direction  backwards,  would  pass  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 
This  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  vagina,  and,  therefore,  most  liable  to 
laceration  or  rupture  in  labors.  It  is  the  part  most  in  danger  from 
obstetric  instruments. 

The  sides  of  the  vagina  are  related  to  the  spaces  included  betwixt 
the  peritoneal  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments.  Wounds  and  punctures, 
extending  from  it  sideways  or  towards  the  ischial  planes,  would  pass 
into  the  laminated  and  very  loose  cellular  tela  that  exists  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  said  ligaments. 

The  pelvis  contains  also  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  which  descend, 
like  the  converging  rays  of  a  fan,  one  at  each  side,  and  are  so  inserted 
as  to  lift  the  perineum,  and  consequently  all  the  movable  contents  of 
the  pelvis,  up  towards  the  superior  strait.  The  stronger  the  levators, 
the  deeper  is  the  sulcus  betwixt  the  nates ;  and  in  general,  the  better 
soatained  are  the  contents  of  the  basin.  In  the  young  and  vigorous, 
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the  Bulcas  is  deep ;  in  the  aged  and  feehle,  it  descends  lower  and  lower, 
BO  that,  in  very  old  and  exhausted  persouB,  the  perineum  becomes  ac- 
tually protuberant  or  convex. 

Within  the  recent  pelvis  are  numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  sup- 
plying the  contained  organs,  besides  large  bundles  of  nerves  that  come 
from  the  sacral  foramina  and  soon  leave  the  cavity,  passing  ontwarda 
through  the  ischiatic  notches  to  form  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Here  also  are  contained  the  ureters;  while  overhanging  the  brim 
are  seen  the  psoas  mcscles,  which  seem  to  lessen  the  transverse  diame- 
ter of  the  upper  strait.  Let  the  student  be  particular  to  note  the  place 
and  appearance  of  the  psoas  muscles,  as  they  pass  along  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis;  and  let  him  observe  that,  whea  a  woman,  who  has  recently 
been  delivered,  suffers  from  inflammation  of  the  womb,  she  always  ex- 
periences pain  when  she  draws  up  the  knees,  because  the  overhanging 
bellies  of  the  psoas  muscles,  in 
'^'  ^^'  contracting  to  flex  the  thighs, 

press  very  painfully  upon  the 
inflamed  globe  of  the  uterus, 
which  still  juts  up  above  the 
plane  of  the  superior  strait, 
filling  up  the  whole  of  its  trans- 
verse diameter. 

The  figure  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  relation  of  parts  in 
the  recent  pelvis.  A  is  the 
aorta,  and  B  the  vena  cava ;  0 
the  internal  iliac  artery  de* 
scending  into  the  pelvic  exca- 
vation; D  and  F  are  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  ;  F  a  the  psoas 
muscles,  b  the  rectum,  l  the  womb,  and  K  the  bladder  of  urine. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

UECHANISH  OF  THS  PELYIS.— OF  THE  IfECHANISH  OF  LABOR  AS 
IT  DEPENDS  DPON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PELVIS  AND  THE 
F<ETAL  HEAD. 

BsFORB  I  leave  off  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  pelvis,  I  am  to 
treat  of  what  is  usually  called  its  mechaniBtn,  as  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain forma  of  the  pelvis;  and  the  relations  of  the  child  and  its  position 
to  tbme  forms. 


Flexion,  and  Obliquity  of  the  Head. — In  head  presentations, 
the  occipito^mental  diameter  dips  its  occipital  pole,  and  it  generally 
assumes  a  direction  that  is  obliqae  as  to  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait, 
which  it  crosses  diagonally. 

I  say  diagonally,  for,  although  it  be  true  that  a  child  may  descend 
through  the  plane  in  a  direct  position,  i.  e.  with  its  vertex,  or  its  fore- 
bead  to  the  pubis,  such  direct  positions  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and 
clinical  experience  shows  that,  in  the  immense  majority,  the  head  sinks 
below  the  plane  with  the 

occipi to-frontal  diameter  * 

coincident  with  the  ob- 
lique diameter  of  the 
npper  strait,  as  in  Figore 
26. 

The  fcEtat  head  ustially 
descends  through  the 
plane  of  the  abdominal 
BtraitinBexion, I.e.  with 
the  chin  to  the  breast, 
■the  vertex  being  turned 
towards  the  left  acetabu- 
lum, while  the  bregma,  or  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  points  towards  the 
right  sacro-iliac  symphysis:  vid.  Fig.  26.  The  occipito-frontal  diameter 
is  probably  nearly  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  strait  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  most  labors,  whence  it  appears  that  the  occipito-mental  diameter 
must  dip  its  occipital  extremity  beneath  the  plane. 

In  proportion  as  the  presenting  part  descends  lower  and  lower,  the 
dip  of  the  occipital  pole  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter  increases.  It 
must  be  so,  since  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  could  not  descend  hori* 
zontally  into  a  pelvis  too  narrow  for  it.  That  diameter  which,  by  my 
averages,  is  4.10,  could  not,  without  a  dip  or  see-saw,  sink  into  the 
lower  part  of  a  pelvis  whose  transverse  diameter,  low  down  in  the 
excavation,  does  not  considerably  exceed  four  inches. 

The  deeper  the  head  plunges  into  the  cavity,  the  more  strongly  is  the 
chin  forced  against  the  breast,  or,  in  equivalent  terms,  the  greater  the 
flexion  of  the  head. 

Rotation. — As  the  pains  force  the  head  lower  and  lower,  the  vertex 
is  driven  into  strong  contact  with  the  plane,  smooth,  inner  surface  of 
the  left  ischium,  which  constitutes  the  left  anterolateral  wall  of  the 
excavation.  This  plane  of  the  ischium,  which  is  inclined  towards  its 
opposite  fellow,  in  both  a  forward  and  downward  direction,  repels  the 
Tertex  that  is  pressed  upon  it,  and  the  double  inclination  of  the  left 
plane  serves  to  compel  the  vertex  to  slide  downwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards,  towards  the  pubal  arch.  It  naturally  turns  towards  the  arch, 
because  there  is  little  to  hinder  its  moving  in  that  direction,  save  the 
soft  parts,  which  offer  a  resistance  whose  force  can  by  no  means  be 
compared  to  the  resistance  of  the  solid  bony  wall  that  repels  or  re- 
percusses  it. 

While  little  resistance  is  presented  in  the  direction  of  the  arch,  or 
outlet,  there  is  likewise  very  little  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  the  face 
and  forehead  readily  to  slide  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  that  seems 
to  gape  to  receive  them. 

Under  this  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inclined  plane  of 
the  ischium  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  oblique  into 
an  antero-posterior  position,  which  the  head  acquires  when  it  reaches 
the  lower  part  of  the  excavation.  The  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  rotation  of  the  head. 

Thus,  the  head  turns  on  its  axis  as  it  descends.  It  abandons  the 
oblique  attitude  in  which  it  engaged  in  the  strait.  Having  reached  the 
bottom,  its  occipito-frontal  diameter  coincides  with  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  rotated. 

It  was  oblique,  and  in  flexion.  It  haslostits  obliquity,  but  still 
preserves  its  flexion  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation — the  vertex  press- 
ing against  the  posterior  margin  of  the  crown  of  -the  pubal  arch.    The 
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occipito-firontal  diameter  has  turned  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  from  the 
acetabalam  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

This  is  rotation,  a  term  much  used  in  midwifery. 

Bzienslozi. — The  rotation  of  the  head  being  now  completed,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  yertex  at  the  symphysis,  the  crown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pf  Wis,  and  the  face  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  head  being  still  in 
flexion,  the  next,  or  third  act  of  mechanism  begins  to  be  performed :  I 
mean  the  extension  of  the  head,  or  the  departure  of  the  chin 
from  the  breast. 

If  the  whole  perineum  could  be  cut  away  with  a  bistoury,  I  could 
suppose  the  child's  head  might  come  forth  from  the  lower  strait  without 
any  extension,  and  with  the  chin  still  at  the  breast;  but  the  pains  now 
thrust  the  sagittal  suture,  in  its  whole  length,  indeed  the  entire  crown 
of  the  head,  against  the  elastic  resisting  perineum  and  posterior  vaginal 
wall.  The  efforts,  being  often  repeated,  serve  to  push  the  perineum 
away  from  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch  to  let  the  vertex  escape  under 
it ;  but,  while  the  perineum  is  pushed  off  by  this  force,  the  same  peri- 
neum jams  the  occipital  bone  of  the  child  firmly  against  the  crown  o^ 
the  arch ;  so  that,  as  the  vertex  emerges  from  the  genital  orifice,  the  os 
occipitis  is  pressed  close  to  the  symphysis,  first  at  its  lower  edge,  and 
next  on  its  outer  or  front  aspect.  The  cranium  of  the  child  is  bom  as 
soon  as  the  extension  is  complete,  but  not  until  then. 

Figure  27  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  vertex  touches  the  inner 
surface  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  when 
the  rotation  is  complete.     The  faint  Fig.  27. 

lines  show  how  it  rolls  out  under  the 
edge  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and 
also  how  it  next  rises  upwards  in  front 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  symphysis, 

the  head  turning  over  backwards  as  it  \\i       ;^>/^     «  ((^/a 

emerges.  \^  J\Wilu 

Restitution. — As  soon  as  the  head 
is  bom,  it  begins  to  rotate  back  again, 
outside  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  same  point 
or  direction  it  had  upon  first  engaging 
within  the  pelvis.  Its  originally  oblique  position  becomes  restored, 
and  this,  which  is  the  last  act  of  mechanism,  as  to  the  head,  is  called 
the  restitution. 
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Meohanisxn  of  the  Shoulders'  Delivery. — The  cause  of  restitu^ 

tion  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  state  or  position  of  the  shoulders. 

When  the  vertex  is  at  the  left  acetabulum,  the  right  shoulder  is  at 
the  right  acetabulum,  and  the  left  one  at  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis. But  the  inclined  plane  of  the  right  ischium  repels  the  descend- 
ing right  shoulder,  pushing  or  sliding  it  downwards,  forwards,  and  to 
the  left,  until  it  comes  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  left  shoulder  mean- 
while falls  into  the  open  chasm  of  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  that  yawns 
to  receive  it  freely. 

This  rotation  of  the  shoulders,  or,  in  other  words,  rotation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  causes  the  act  of  restitution  of  the  head,  which, 
being  already  born,  must  turn  coincidently  with  the  rotation  of  the 
shoulders. 

Such  is  the  act,  or  rather  such  is  the  succession  of  acts,  commonly 
called  the  mechanism  of  the  head,  in  a  labor  in  which  the  vertex  pre- 
sents in  the  first  position.  I  shall  now  recapitulate  them  as  predicated 
of  a  vertex  presentation  in  the  first  position. 

1.  Flexion. — The  head  becomes  flexed;  the  chin  going  to  the 
breast.  It  enters  the  pelvis  obliquely,  with  the  vertex  to  the  left  ace- 
tabulum. 

2.  Rotation  takes  place  as  it  descends,  because  of  the  repelling 
resistance  of  the  plane  of  the  left  ischium,  the  lessened  resistance 
under  the  arch,  and  the  incurvation  or  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

8.  Extension  commences  under  the  upward  pressure  of  the  peri- 
neum, and  continues  to  increase  until  the  child  is  born. 

4.  Restitution  allows  the  vertex  to  seek  its  original  oblique  direc- 
tion, as  it  goes  back  again  towards  the  left  acetabulum. 

In  treating  of  labors,  and  the  conduct  of  them,  I  shall  have  nume- 
rous occasions  to  refer  to,  and  further  explain,  the  mechanism  of  the 
delivery  of  the  foetal  head. 

Mechanism  of  the  Pelvis,  -with  Vertex  in  Second  Position. 

— In  this  labor  the  vertex  is  at  the  right  acetabulum.  In  saying  that  the 
vertex  is  at  the  right  acetabulum,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  always  directed  absolutely  against  the 
acetabular  region.  Experience  will  soon  teach  even  a  young  practi- 
tioner, that  the  child  retains  in  early  stages  of  labor  the  ability  to 
rotate  its  head  right  or  left,  and  that  it  generally  exercises  this  faculty 
very  freely,  spinning  its  head  upon  the  cervical  spine  so  as  to  turn  the 
vertex  sometimes  quite  close  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  then  whirling 
it  back  to  the  top  of  the  ischium,  or  even  as  far  backwards  as  the  ilio- 
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i&cral  junotion.  Ab  the  craniam,  botrever,  plunges  deeper  uid  deeper 
ioto  the  ezcftVfttioii,  it  becomes  ho  tightly  held  that  these  sadden 
motions  cease,  and  it  only  moves  in  the  direction  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  mechanics  of  the  pelvis. 

The  processes  bj  wbieb  the  vertex  in  a  labor  of  the  second  positioo, 
as  in  Figure  28,  is  bronght  forth,  are  the  converse  of  those  I  have  de- 
scribed aa  taking  place 

in  cases  of  first  position.  ^'i-  ^^■ 

The  flexion  ia  followed  by 
the  rotation  as  the  head 
sinks  lev  into  the  cavity; 
the  vertex  being  repelled 
towards  the  \ett  by  the 
inclined  plane  of  the 
right  ischium. 

Aa  soon  as  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  enmrnit 
of  the  bead  reaches  the 
perineum,  the  perineum, 

while  it  yields  before  the  descendiDg  power,  tbruBts  the  occiput  firmly 
upwards  against  the  crown  of  the  pnbal  arch^  as  in  the  first  position. 
The  extension  or  reversion  of  the  head  being  completed  by  its  expulsion, 
restitution  then  takes  place  by  carrying  the  vertex  to  the  right  aceta- 
bulum, outside,  and  the  face  to  the  left  thigh.  The  left  shoulder  turns 
to  the  right  and  forward  to  get  under  the  arch,  while  the  right  shoulder 
goes  to  the  sacrum,  and  so  the  shoulders  are  delivered;  sometimes  the 
pnbal  shoulder  is  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  sacral  one  is  the  first  to 
be  expelled. 

Third  Position. — The  mechanism  of  the  head,  when  the  vertex 
presents  in  the  third  position,  difTera  from  the  two  just  before  described, 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  second  act,  the  act  of  rotation. 

These  third  positions  are  very  rarely  observed;  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  they  ore  met  with,  they  depend  upon  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
superior  strait. 

I  possess  some  pelves  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
superior  strait  greatly  exceeds  the  length  of  the  transverse  or  oblique 
diameters.  In  such  a  pelvis  it  is  obvious  that  the  vertex  would  be 
more  likely  to  present  itself  at  the  pubis,  than  at  either  acetabulum. 
In  an  ordinary  conformation  of  the  superior  strait,  a  third  position 
of  the  vertex  presentation  is  extremely  unlikely  to  occur,  since  long 
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before  tbe  commencemerit  of  tlie  labor,  tho  prominence  of  the  lumbar 
▼ertebrse,  and  tho  orerhanging  promontory  of  the  sacrnm,  wocld  he 
almost  snre  to  tarn  off  the  rounded  forehead  of  the  child  into  the  right 
or  left  sacro-iliac  region ;  and  thie  the  more  probably,  inaBmnch  as  the 
oblique  being  greater  than  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  it  affords  an 
easy  and  inviting  accommodation  to  the  usnal  oblique  mode  of  engage- 
ment. The  three  positions  that  have  here  been  spoken  of  comprise 
the  occipito-anterior  positions  of  the  vertex.  They  are  those  I 
have  been  accostomed  to  enumerate  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  first, 
second,  third,  or,  vertex-left,  vertex-right,  and  vertex-front  positions. 

We  have  next  to  describe  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth ;  or  forehead-left, 
forehead-right,  and  forehead-front  positions  of  the  vertex  presentation. 


Fourth  Position. — In  the  fonrth  position,  the  ocoipito-frontal  diame- 
ter crosses  the  pelvis  ob- 
Fig-  29.  liquely,  as  it  does  in  the 

first  position,  vitb  this 
difference,  thatits  frontal 
extremity  is  at  the  left 
acetabulum,  and  its  occi- 
pital pole  at  the  right 
sacro-iliao  junction.  See 
Figure  29. 

This  is  a  tme  vertex 
presentation;  and  it  mast 
not   be   mistaken   for   a 
presentation  of  the  fore- 
bead.     It  is  a  true  vertex  presentation,  because  the  chin  is  close  to  the 
breast,  and  there  is  no  departure ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fiexion  is,  per- 
haps, even  stronger  than  in  occipito-anterior  positions. 

The  mechanical  form  of  the  pelvis  iB  so  miraculously  adapted  to  the 
Tants  of  the  economy  in  labor,  that  it  has  power,  in  a  major  part  of 
these  fonrth  positions,  to  rotate  the  vertex  from  the  right  sacro-iliao 
junction  to  the  right  acetabulum,  and  thence  to  the  pubal  arch  ;  and 
that  -without  any  assistance  given  by  the  accoucheur. 

It  is  true  that  this  favorable  rotation  sometimes  requires  the  aid  of 
the  hand,  or  even  of  an  instrument,  as  shall  be  described  on  the  pro- 
per occasion.  It  also  occasionally  happens  that  neither  the  hand 
alone,  nor  any  instrument  can  enable  the  surgeon  to  bring  the  vertex 
round  to  the  front.    In  such  case,  it  slides  into  the  hollow  of  the  sa- 
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«rnin,  aad  th«  labor  is  thenceforvard  rendered  more  painful  and  more 

difficult.    When,  in  fourth  positions,  tbe  vertex  can  rotate  first  to  tho 

scetabulum  and  tbeo  to  the  arch,  the  labor  is  not  seriously  retarded,  and 

the  mechanism  thenceforth  is  the  same  as  has  been  already  treated  of 

and  described ;  but  when  the  posterior  fontanel  gets  into  the  hollow  of 

the  sacrum,  and  will  not  suffer  rotation,  then  the  flexion  must  become 

greater  and  greater  as  the  fontanel  slides  down  along  the  point  of  the 

aacrnm,  along  the  face  of  the  coccjz,  and 

down  the  mesial  line  of  the  perineum,  until,  Fig.  30. 

baring  thrust  awaj  the  perineum  4.10 — the 

occipito-frontal  diameter — the  vertex  slips 

over  the  fourchette,  and  immediately  turns 

over  backwards,  in  strong  extension.     This 

allows  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  moutb,  and 

chin  successively  to  emerge  from  underneath 

the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch,  to  complete  the 

birth  of  the  head.    The  annexed  figure  (30) 

of  a  head  in   an  occipito-posterior  position 

shows  these  truths  clearly  enongh. 

This  is  the  mechanism  in  all  cases  of  birth 
in  occipito-posterior  positions,  failing  rotation  to  the  front ;  and  the 
Student  will  clearly  understand  that  it  must  be  so,  since  the  length  of 
the  line  from  forehead  to  vertex  is  too  great  to  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 


Fifth  Position.— The 
fifth  position,  as  in  Figure 
31,  is  that  in  which  the 
vertex  is  to  the  left  ilio-sac- 
ralepace,  andtheforehead 
to  the  right  acetabulum. 
Here,  asin  the  fourth  posi- 
tion, the  mechanical  form 
of  the  pelvis  tends  to  turn 
the  vertex  first  towards 
the  left  acetabulum,  and 
thence  to  the  arch. 


Sixth  Position. — The  sixth  position  finds  the  vertex  at  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum.  Madame  Boivin  met  with  only  two  such 
positions  in  19,614  cases. 

I  have  seen  a  greater  number  of  sixth  positions  than  were  met  with 
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by  that  celebrated  midwife,  although  the  labors  witnessed  by  her  so 
greatly  exceed  in  number  all  that  I  have  seen. 

While  the  facts  stated  in  her  tables  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  their 
historic  accuracy,  her  statistical  results  cannot  be  admitted  as  the  law 
of  any  practitioner's  future  experience.  My  own  practice,  for  example, 
which  has  been  a  private  practice,  has  shown  me  a  far  greater  number 
of  sixth  positions  than  her  vast  clinical  experience,  in  an  immense 
lying-in  hospital,  brought  to  her  view.  Madame  Lachapelle  saw  no 
such  case. 

A  case  of  vertex  labor  in  the  sixth  position  occurred  to  me  this  day, 
of  which  I  made  the  following  note,  in  order  that  I  might  set  it  down 
here  as  a  freshly-remembered  experience. 


Case.— July  8th,  1848,  lOJ  A.  M.     Mrs.  E I ,  Pine  street. 

This  is  the  sixth  child ;  a  male,  born  fifteen  minutes  ago.  The  pains 
commenced  moderately,  at  4  P.  M.  yesterday,  July  7th.  Mrs.  I.  has 
been  in  pain  at  regular  intervals  all  night.  I  arrived  at  quarter  past 
nine,  one  hour  since.  The  os  uteri  was  nearly  dilated ;  membranes  an« 
ruptured.  The  anterior  fontanel  was  touched  through  the  membranes 
just  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  By  a  strong  pres- 
sure, I  could  conduct  the  index  finger  along  the  sagittal  suture  directly 
toward  the  sacrum,  until  I  felt  the  triangular  fontanel,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  the  diagnosis.  The  left  shoulder  was  at  the  right,  and  the 
right  shoulder  at  the  left  ischium.  The  occiput  was  opposite  to  the  top 
of  the  third  segment  of  the  sacrum ;  the  flexion  of  the  head  was  strong. 

Partly  by  pressing  with  my  right  index  the  right  temple  and  zygoma 
towards  the  right,  and  partly  by  pulling  with  the  same  finger  the  right 
leg  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  towards  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  and 
downwards,  I  converted  this  sixth  into  a  fifth  position.  I  now  dis- 
charged the  liquor  amnii  by  rupturing  the  bag  of  waters.  The  next 
pain  rotated  the  vertex  to  the  left  acetabulum  or  first  position,  whence 
the  vertex  came  forwards  and  to  the  right  until  it  reached  the  arch, 
under  which  it  began  to  extend,  and  was  soon  expelled. 

During  the  act  of  extension  and  expulsion  of  the  head,  and  just 
before  the  whole  head  was  completely  born,  an  act  of  restitution  com- 
menced :  as  soon  as  the  head  was  free,  the  vertex  went  round  again 
left-wards  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  chin  of  the  child  rested  with  its  under 
surface  upon  the  front  of  the  pudenda,  the  face  looking  upwards. 

This  happened  because  the  shoulders  had  not  rotated  at  all,  but 
plunged  into  the  pelvis,  the  left  one  at  the  right,  and  the  right  one  at 
the  left  ischium. 
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With  the  next  pain  the  left  ahonlder  c&me  to  the  arch,  and  the  right 
one  to  the  sacrum,  and  bo  thej  vere  delirered.  The  child  was  abont 
seven  poands  in  weight ;  in  good  health. 

Here,  then,  iras  a  clearly-marked  case  of  sixth  position,  notwith- 
standing which,  the  mechanical  force  of  the  pelvis  and  its  strange 
adaptation  to  the  form  of  the  cranium,  permitted  me,  with  very  slight 
assistance,  to  convert  it  into  a  fifth,  and  then  into  a  first  position. 
This  rotation  was  fortunate  for  the  mother;  since,  hy  effecting  it,  I 
prevented  the  necessity  of  a  dilatation  equal  to  the  occipito-frontal 
circamference  nearly,  and  thus  rendered  necessary  a  dilatation  equal 
merely  to  the  bi-parietal  circumference ;  the  former  being  nearly  fifteen 
inches,  while  the  latter  is  not  more  than  twelve  inches. 

Face  Presentation. — When  the  bead  presents  in  extension  instead 
of  coming  down  in  flexion,  we  have  presentation  of  the  forehead,  or  of 
the  face.  If  the  extension  be  moderate,  the  forehead  presents ;  if  it 
be  very  great,  the  face  presents.  When  the  face  presents,  it  always 
comes  down  with  the  chin  to  one  side,  and  the  top  of  the  forehead  to 

Fig.  3».  Fig.  33. 


the  other  aide  of  the  pelvis ;  and  afterwards  rotates  the  chin  to  the 
pnbis  or  to  the  sacrum.  In  the  case  (Fig.  32),  the  chin  is  to  the  right 
ischium  and  the  forehead  to  the  left  ischium.  The  natural  movement 
of  the  mechanism  would  gradually  turn  this  cbin  to  the  front  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  sacrum,  as  in  Fig.  33. 

In  face  presentations,  the  chin  must  be  bom  first;  see  Fig.  33. 
Here  observe,  that  from  the  chin  to  the  vertex  is  more  than  five  inches, 
while  there  is  no  diameter  five  inches  long  to  be  found  within  the  true 
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pelvis.  Hence,  if  the  meDtal  extremity  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter 
descends  into  the  cavity  before  the  occipital  extremity,  it  must  escape 
first  from  the  ontlet  in  order  to  allow  the  occipital  extremity  to  escape 
last,  and  vice  versd. 

There  are  many  cases  of  face  presentations  that  kppear  to  afford 
remarkably  easy  deliveries,  and  to  require  no  aid  from  the  hand.  In 
all  those,  however,  where  assistance  is  demanded,  there  is  an  important 
doctrine,  one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  Conduct  of  the 
cases.  The  doctrine  is  this — Bring  the  chin  to  the  pubis.  The 
figure  may  show  that,  if  the  chin  be  brought  to  the  pubis,  it  will  have 
to  sink  only  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lower  than  the  brim,  in 
order  to  get  below  the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  arch.  As  soon  as  it 
reaches  that  point,  it  comes  out  beneath  the  arch,  and  thus  the  mental 
extremity  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter  begins  to  be  bom.  When 
this  first  step  is  effected,  the  whole  length  of  that  diameter  is  soon 
expelled,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  head  is  bom;  its  occipital 
extremity  being  the  last  portion  to  emerge  from  the  ostium  vaginae. 

Should  any  one,  in  practice,  forget  this  doctrine,  and  bring  the 
forehead  to  the  pubis,  he  would  do  a  great  wrong ;  for,  as  the  chin  must 
be  born  first,  and  the  occiput  last,  the  chin  will  have  to  slide  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  sacrum,  five  inches ;  and  over  the  extended 
perineum  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  before  it  can  escape :  but,  to 
do  this,  it  will  be  required  that  the  head  and  half  the  thorax  of  the 
child  shall  be  together  jammed  within  the  excavation ;  for,  from  the 
chin  of  the  child  to  the  top  of  its  sternum  are  not  eight  inches.  Such 
a  position  is  almost  sure  to  demand  an  embryotomy  operation  for  the 
delivery  of  the  foetus. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OF  THE  CHILD'S  HEAD  AND  OTHER  PRESENTING  PARTS. 

The  study  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  child  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  relations  of  the  foetus  to  the  bony  pelvis,  through 
which  it  is  destined  to  pass  in  the  act  of  parturition. 

To  know  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  head,  as  related  to  the  pelvic 
canal,  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and,  indeed,  no  man  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  qualified  practitioner  who  suffers  himself  to  remain 
ignorant  of  every  particular  of  the  matter  now  referred  to. 

The  foetal  cranium,  divested  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  closely  resem- 
bles in  form  an  ostrich's  egg,  upon  the  side  of  the  lesser  pole  of  which 
the  facial  bones  are  adyusted. 

In  the  figure  of  the  foetal  head  which  is 
annexed  (Fig.  84),  it  is  evident  that  if  t}ie  ^'^s-  34. 

bones  of  the  face  were  removed,  the  remain- 
der of  the  cranium  would  be  oviform;  as  I 
have  on  different  occasions  shown  it  to  be, 
by  removing  those  bones  in  presence  of  my 
class  at  the  Medical  College. 

In  looking  at  the  head  from  above  down- 
wards, as  in   Fig.  35,  page  72,  the  bones 
of  the  face  are  out  of  sight,  and   the  cra- 
nium is  evidently  egg-shaped,  the  greater  pole  being  at  the  occiput, 
while  the  lesser  is  at  the  forehead. 

The  foetal  head  (Fig.  86)  is  copied  with  the  camera  from  a  cast  of  a 
foetal  head,  and  gives  a  proper  idea  of  the  true  form  when  covered 
with  its  integuments :  the  child  perished  in  the  labor,  its  head  being 
too  large  to  pass  through  the  straits  without  the  aid  of  the  forceps. 

The  longitudinal  diameter  of  this  oviform  skull  has,  by  most  authors, 
been  computed  at  four  inches,  and  its  conjugate  at  three  inches  and  a 
half;  both  of  which  calculations  are  considerably  under  the  mark  of 
truth,  as  I  have  found  by  careful  measurement. 
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Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


The  bones  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  skull,  excepting  the 
face  pieces,  are  the  os  occipitis,  the  two  ossa  parietalia,  the  os  frontis, 
the  two  ossa  temporam,  and  the  sphenoides.  These  are  the  bones  that 
make  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the  object,  for  the  face  bones  do  not  add 
very  considerably  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mass. 

The  face  bones  are  the  maxilla  inferior,  the  maxilla  superior,  the 
ossa  malarum,  ossa  nasi,  ossa  palati,  and  the  vomer.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  ethmoides  and  the  ossa  unguis. 

In  a  neonatus,  the  process  of  ossification  is  not  completed,  and  the 
edges  of  the  cranial  bones  are  not  locked  or  dovetailed  together  by  the 
serrse  of  the  adult  suture ;  whence  it  happens  that  the  cranium  is  not 
a  fixed  magnitude  or  form,  but  liable  to  alteration  under  the  pressure 
of  the  parts  through  which  it  is  driven  by  the  great  force  of  the  labor- 
pains. 

A  great  advantage  is  found  in  this  mobility  of  the  cranial  bones,  in 
certain  instances  in  which  the  pelvic  circumference  is  too  small,  either 
absolutely  or  relatively;  for,  the  child's  head  of  four  inches  in  its  con- 
jugate diameter  may,  by  the  pressure,  become  reduced  or  wire-drawn  so 
as  to  pass  through  a  superior  strait  of  only  three  and  a  half  inches,  or 
even  less ;  and  that  without  injury  to  the  head,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has 
escaped  from  the  pressure,  begins  to  recover  its  normal  form  again. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  met  with  certain  specimens  of 
the  foetal  cranium  so  solid  and  firm  in  their  ossification  as  to  yield  not 
at  all  in  labor,  which  is  thus  rendered  both  more  painful  and  difficult. 
The  young  practitioner  therefore  should,  in  difficult  cases,  take  com- 
fort from  discovering  by  the  touch  that  the  foetal  head  is  of  a  yielding 
nature,  and  hence  not  likely  to  resist  too  long  the  moulding  or  model- 
ling eiforts  of  the  throes. 

Diameters  of  the  Foetal  Head. — In  the  foetal  head  at  term,  of 
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irhich  there  is  a  drawing  at  Figure  36,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  imagin- 
ing certain  lines  called  diameters,  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  84. 
There  is  a  line  traced  from  the  chin  a,  to  the  vertex  or  point  of  the 
head  or  occipat  5,  called  by  the  English  writers  the  oblique  diameter,  but 
which  the  French  authors  have  induced  us,  of  late,  to  denominate 
occipito-mental  diameter,  a  phrase  that  explains  itself.  The  next  one  is 
the  line  from  d  to  ^,  called  the  occipito-frontal  diameter,  as  indicating 
the  distance  from  the  occiput  to  the  most  salient  point  of  the  forehead. 
After  this  comes  the  perpendicular  diameter,  from  c  to  h;  and  lastly, 
in  Figure  85,  the  transverse  or  bi-parietal  diameter,  which  passes  from 
one  parietal  protuberance  to  the  other,  from  a  to  b;  and  the  temporal 
diameter,  from  c  to  d. 

As  to  these  diameters,  I  have  never  deemed  it  expedient  that  the  stu- 
dent should  charge  his  memory  with  all  of  them :  yet  he  ought  to  know 
that  the  occipito-mental  diameter  is  above  five  inches  in  length.  He 
ought  to  know  this,  in  order  that  he  may  also  know  that  such  a  diameter 
cannot  be  see-sawed,  or  reversed,  after  the  head  has  once  fairly  entered 
into  the  excavation,  in  which  no  space  exists  large  enough  to  render 
such  a  change  possible.  If  the  extremity  b  descends  first,  it  must  escape 
first,  or  be  returned  above  the  superior  strait ;  and  if  the  extremity  a 
descend  first,  it  must  escape  from  the  inferior  strait  first,  or  be  returned 
above  the  linea  ileo-pectinea,  in  order  to  be  there  see-sawed. 

The  occipito-frontal  diameter  c  a  is  four  inches  and  ten-twelfths  of  an 
inch  in  length, — a  diameter  too  considerable  to  admit  of  its  being  see- 
sawed in  the  excavation,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
for  there  is,  in  general,  not  space  sufficient  for  that  end. 

I  speak  with  very  great  confidence  as  to  the  above  estimate,  for  I  have 
carefully  measured  and  recorded  the  size  of  three  hundred  crania  of 
mature  children  that  I  received  in  the  course  of  my  obstetric  practice. 
The  Student  will  be  in  error  if  he  adopts  the  common  estimate  of  the 
authorities,  which  is  too  low  at  four  inches. 

In  a  single  series  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads,  I  found  the  occi- 
pito-frontal diameter  in  fifty-two  of  them  to  exceed  5  inches.  In  11,  it 
was  5|^3th;  in  8,  d^^^hs;  in  3,  it  was  d^^^^hs;  in  1,  d^^^ths;  in  1, 
S/jths;  in  2,  d^^ths  ;  and  in  1,  5}§ths. 

The  sum  of  my  occipito-frontal  measurements  was  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  inches  and  seven-twelfths  of  an  inch  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  crania.  The  mean  was  four  inches  ten-twelfths.  The  sum  of  the 
bi-parietal  diameters  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  crania  was  five 
hundred  and  eighty-six  inches  and  seven-twelfths-»--the  mean,  three 
inches  and  eleven-twelfths  of  an  inch. 
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The  bi-parietal  diameters  exceeded  foar  inches  in  sixty-eight  of  the 
children.  In  19  it  was  4.1;  in  5  it  was  4.2. ;  in  6,  4.8 ;  in  8,  4.4 ;  in 
1,  4.5 ;  in  only  one  case  was  it  less  than  3.6,  the  usual  estimate,  and 
in  that  case  it  fell  to  8.4. 

A  paper  containing  statements  of  the  above  series  was  read  by  me 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Society,  on  the  25th 
May,  1848,  and  was  published  in  the  "  Proceedings,'*  &c.,  Vol.  IIL, 
J).  127. 

I  measured  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  occipito-mental  diameters  of 
neonati  at  term,  of  which  the  sum  was  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
inches  and  five-tenths,  so  that  the  mean  or  average  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  diameters  was  five  inches  and  a  half.  I  know  no  one 
who  has  measured  so  many,  and  I  am  sure  that  greater  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  any  person. 

Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  am  to  inform  the  Student  that  the 
occipito-mental  diameter  of  the  foetus  is  five  inches  and  a  half,  the 
occipito-frontal  four  inches  ten-twelfths,  and  the  bi-parietal  three  inches 
eleven-twelfths. 

The  above  statements  ought  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  small 
moment  whether  the  head  presents  in  labor  by  the  vertex,  the  crown,  or 
the  forehead. 

Upon  the  presentation  depends  the  circumference  of  the  advancing 
body :  if  the  vertex  presents,  we  have  a  circumference  equal  to  thrice 
the  bi-parietal  diameter,  which  would  equal  a  circle  of  eleven  inches  and 
three-quarters  in  circumference.  The  occipito-frontal  diameter  would 
give  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  fourteen  inches,  while  the  occipito- 
mental circumference  would  not  be  much  under  sixteen  inches. 

Fontanels. — The  bones  of  the  head  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  sutures.  In  Fig.  85,  showing  a  top  view  of  the  skull,  may 
be  seen  the  sagittal  suture,  a  straight  line  which  extends  from  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  from  the  base,  of  the  os  frontis  backwards,  to 
the  upper  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  where  it  appears  to  dispart, 
branching  into  the  two  legs  of  the  lambdoidal  suture.  In  passing  from 
the  forehead  backwards,  this  sagittal  or  arrow  suture  crosses  the  trans- 
verse  or  coronal  suture,  and  at  the  place  of  crossing  there  is  a  large  va- 
cuity, as  to  bone,  which  is  occupied,  however,  by  the  skin  and  by  strong 
membranes  which  constitute  what  is  commonly  called  the  mould  of  the 
head — technically,  the  anterior  fontanel,  the  great  fontanel,  the  frontal 
fontanel,  or  the  bregma.    It  is  of  various  size  in  different  specimens. 
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When  the  ossification  is  precocious,  it  is  small ;  in  the  contrary  case  it 
is  large,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  very  large. 

At  the  posterior  terminus  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  found  the  poste- 
rior fontanel,  often  called  the  occipital  fontanel. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
fontanels;  the  former  being  quite  large,  quadrangular,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  the  latter  being  so  small  that  it  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  three  suture  lines  that  radiate  from  a  com- 
mon centre.  Let  the  Student  carefully  learn  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion ;  for,  if  he  should  not  do  so,  he  will  in  practice  find  himself  em- 
barrassed in  his  diagnosis  of  the  two  fontanels. 

Too  much  care  can  hardly  be' bestowed  upon  the  mastering  of  these 
two  points ;  nor  can  one  become  too  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  ;  for,  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  precise  position 
of  any  head-presentation,  the  accoucheur  always  seeks  to  place  his 
index  finger  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  openings.  It  is  clear  that 
they  must  serve  as  points  of  departure  in  an  exploration — for,  if  the 
index  finger  be  in  contact  with  the  posterior  fontanel,  and  the  place 
that  finger  occupies  in  reference  to  any  fixed  point  in  the  pelvis  be  well 
understood,  the  surgeon  ought  thence  to  deduce  the  very  place  of  any 
and  every  other  part  of  the  cranium  of  the  foetus.  To  know  where  the 
fontanel  is,  is  to  know  where  to  conduct  the  hand,  the  forceps,  the  per- 
forator, or  the  crotchet. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  various  positions 
assumed  by  the  head  when  it  presents  in  labors,  are  enumerated,  as 
first,  second,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  determined  by  reference  to  the 
point  on  the  pelvis  to  which  the  posterior  fontanel  is  addressed. 

• 

Presentations. — The  Student  who  shall  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  subject  of  the  pelvic  diameters  is  now  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
differences  that  arise  in  labors  exhibiting  unfavorable  presentations  and 
positions  of  the  head.  He  knows  that  the  bi-parietal  circumference  of 
the  head  is  not  too  great  to  admit  of  its  ready  transition  through  the 
excavation — and  he  as  clearly  understands  that  the  occipito-frontal  or 
the  occipito-mental  circumference  would  prove  too  large  for  the  canal. 
Therefore,  in  any  case  of  delay  or  difficulty,  he  would  provide  for  effect- 
ing a  coincidence  of  the  bi-parietal  circumference  with  the  planes  (of 
the  excavation)  through  which  it  must  necessarily  pass. 

If  the  pelvis  be  only  four  inches  in  its  anteroposterior  diameter  at  th^ 
superior  strait,  the  occipital  pole  of  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  must 
dip  80  as  to  allow  the  vertex  to  descend,  and  thus  become  the  present- 
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ing  part.  In  fact,  the  fcetusliea  so  packed  np  in  the  womb  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  universal  flexion — the  legs  ar«  bent  upon  the 
thighs,  the  thighs  npon  the  trunk  ;  the  arms  and  forearms  and  the 
whole  spinal  column  are  in  flexion — so  that  even  the  head  is  found  to 
be  flexed  on  the  neck  as  a  normal  condition  of  the  foetus  in  ntero. 

The  form  of  the  flexed  foetus  is  like  that  of  an  olive.  One  pole 
being  directed  to  the  fundus,  and  the  other  to  the  os  uteri,  gives  thus 
two  distinct,  primary  presentations — one  cephalic,  and  the  other  pelvic, 
as  shall  be  more  clearly  shown  by  and  by. 

The  drawing  exhibits  very  naturally  the  usual  presentation  and  po- 
sition of  a  child  at  the  beginning 
f    37  of    a    labor.      It    represents    the 

womb  opened,  with  the  foetus  in 
what  is  called  a  vertex  presenta- 
tion in  the  first  position ;  t.  i,,  the 
posterior  fontanel  is  turned  towards 
the  left  acetabulum  of  the  mother's 
pelvis,  and  the  vertex,  or  occipital 
pole  of  the  cranium,  dips  suSicient- 
ly  to  allow  of  its  entering  the  pelvis 
through  the  plane  of  the  superior 
strait. 

The  drawing  also  shows  how 
very  much  the  spinal  column  is 
curved.  It  is  manifest  that,  if  pres- 
sure should  be  made  upon  the  pel- 
vic extremity  of  the  column,  in  a 
direction  from  above  downwards,  it 
would  be  still  more  considerably  bent — it  would  be  an  elastic  resisting 
arch  ;  and  tho  outward  thrust  of  the  cervical  extremity  of  that  arch 
would  tend  to  flex  the  head,  more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing violence  of  the  thrusting  eSbrt,  eo  that  the  lower  the  head  de- 
scends, the  more  must  the  chin  bo  pressed  against  the  breast,  and  the 
more  perfect  the  coincidence  of  the  bi-parietal  circumference  with  the 
planes  of  the  excavation  through  which  it  happens  to  be  passing. 

Unfortunately,  the  occipital  extremity  of  the  occipito-frontal  diame- 
ter does  not  always  dip,  and  the  frontal  extremity  of  it  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  the  dipping  pole.  In  such  an  instance,  the  chin  is  said  to 
depart  from  the  breast,  and  we  discover  a  presentation  of  tho  crowu 
of  the  head,  the  forehead,  or  even  of  the  face,  the  head  in  the  last- 
named  case  becoming  completely  extended,  instead  of  descending  in 
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flexion.  But  the  account  of  these  accidents  mnst  be  deferred  until  we 
come  to  treat  of  those  special  presentations,  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
fully  to  explain  and  describe. 

The  child  at  full  term  is  about  nineteen  inches  in  length.  Speci- 
mens are  occasionally  met  with  of  children  twenty- one  inches  high ; 
but  they  are  rare. 

The  average  weight  of  a  new-born  child  is  somewhat  above  seven 
pounds ;  very  many  of  them  weigh  eight  pounds ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  occurren'ce  to  find  a  child  weighing  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
pounds  at  birth. 

I  have  never  seen  one  yet  that  weighed  fourteen  pounds.  The 
largest  one  I  have  weighed  was  thirteen  pounds  and  a  half  avoirdupois. 
The  mother  soon  afterwards  perished  with  inflammation  of  the  womb 
and  bowels.  To  witness  the  birth  of  such  a  monster  is  appalling.  I 
hare  heard  of  children  of  seventeen,  and  even  of  eighteen  pounds' 
weight  at  birth.  Such  relations  always  lead  me  to  suppose  that  some 
mistake  has  occurred  in  weighing  the  infant.  M.  Yelpeau  shrewdly 
remarks  that  children  of  that  weight  are  children  of  three  months  old, 
and  that  such  magnitude  is  impossible  at  birth.  My  own  clinical  ex- 
perience, which  has  been  very  abundant,  has  never  enabled  me  to  see 
a  child  of  fourteen  pounds'  weight  at  birth. 

The  head  of  the  child  exceeds,  in  its  smallest  circumference,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  thorax  and  shoulders,  or  the  abdomen  or  the  hips ; 
wherever  the  head  can  pass,  there  will,  therefore,  be  space  for  the 
transmission  of  the  natural  body. 

The  length  of  the  child,  folded  up  in  the  womb  in  flexion,  is  about 
eleven  inches  from  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  pelvis,  or  buttocks. 

In  about  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  cases  of  pregnancy,  the  head  is  at 
the  OS  uteri — in  one  out  of  fifty  cases,  the  pelvis  is  at  the  os  uteri, 
giving  us  the  breech,  feet,  or  knee  presentation. 

When  the  head  presents  in  labor,  it  is  to  bo  supposed  that  it  has 
presented  during  the  entire  gestation,  and  vice  versd. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  the  child  lies  in  the  womb  with  its  head  to  the 
fundus  until  labor  is  about  to  commence,  and  then  turns  its  head  down- 
wards to  the  mouth  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  escape  head  foremost,  is 
erroneous — for  the  child  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  cannot  turn  itself 
in  a  womb  only  seven  or  eight  inches  in  conjugate  diameter.  If,  in  like 
manner,  the  breech  presents  in  labor,  we  infer  that  it  has  presented  for 
many  months  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  parturient  eflbrts. 

Hippocrates  said  the  child  is  packed  up  in  shape  like  an  olive  in  a 
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narrow-Decked  flask :  if  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the  olive  presents  itself 
at  the  aperture,  it  maj escape;  otherwise,  it  mast  be  turned  or  broken, 
or  the  flask  must  be  broken,  in  order  to  extract  it. 

The  same  is  true  in  midwifery.  Either  the  cephalic  or  the  pelvic 
pole  of  the  fcetal  oval  must  descend,  in  order  ta  its  birth ;  and  it  is  ■ 
matter  of  little  moment  which  should  be  the  pole,  whether  the  cephalic 
or  the  pelvic,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  head  presentation  is  the  most  favorable  for  both 
mother  and  child,  since  nature  provides  that  its  frequency  shall  be  in 
the  ratio  of  forty-nine  to  fifty. 

Two  Presentations  only — Cephalfo  and  Pelvlo. —  Rigorously 
speaking,  there  are  bat  two  presentatioDS  in  midwifery :  one  of  the 
bead,  Fig.  37 ;  the  other  of  the  pelvis,  Fig.  89.  The  idea  expressed  in 
the  word  Presentation,  is  one  relative  to  the  part  of  the  fcetus  that 
comes  to  the  opening  ;  while  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Position, 
refers  to  some  relation  betwixt  a  cardinal  point  on  the  walla  of  the 
pelvis,  and  a  cardinal  point  on  the  presenting  part.  Thus,  in  the  pelvis, 
the  cardinal  point  is  always  the  left  acetabulum — on  the  head,  the  car- 
dinal point  is  the  vertex  or  the  chin.  On  the  breech,  the  cardinal  point 
is  the  sacrum  of  the  fcetus.  For  the  shoulder  presentation,  the  cardinal 
point  is  the  whole  head  of  the  child. 

As  to  the  head  presentation — it  may  deviate,  and  allow  a  shoulder 
to  come  to  the  os  uteri :  but  this  is  a  mere  accident  of  a  cephalic  pre- 
sentation :  an  accident  that  has  arisen  from  the  impinging  of  the  bead 
upon  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  whence  it  has  glanced  upwards  to 
the  iliac  fossa,  permitting  the  shoulder  to  take  its  place.  This  is  to  be 
seen  by  inspecting  the  cut,  in  which  the 
Fig.  3s.  child's  head,  which  originally  presented, 

^t:'^^-^.  has  deviated,  and  gone  above  the  plane 

/i^^f  /^^L^^*?^^^^^^^^     "^  ^^  superior  strait,  lodging  itself  in 
((    I  \       /r^\\       ))     *''®  '®^'  ''"*"  ^*'^^*>  ***''*  tli6  shoulder 
\\    \  ^^'^  '^^    Ta      r       bas  come  to  the  strait,  and  allowed  the 
Ny'^^-~^_^3r'Jt.^         arm  to  prolapse. 

YV?i^^  ^  ?T^~(/  ^^^  ^^^  """y  serve  to  show  how  ths 

[     /\"'\\~   J  hand  and  arm  have  merely  prolapsed ; 

^-^  /     /    ^-^  making  what  is  commonly  denominated 

1     j  an  arm  presentation :  but  is  it  not  clear, 

Y^y  the  head  having  gone  up,  that  the  shoul- 

Lu)  der  still  really  presents,  and  that  the 

arm  has  only  fallen  down  or  prolapsed  t 
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Fig.  39. 


From  the  above^  it  appears  that  we  have — 

Ist.  Cephalic  presentations ; 

2d.  Cephalic  presentations  deviated,  with  descent  of  the  shoulder ; 
and,  lastly, 

8d.  Cephalic  presentations  deviated,  with  descent  of  the  shoulder, 
and  prolapse  of  the  arm. 

Here  is  a  drawing  representing  a  breech  presentation,  or  presentation 
of  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  foetal  oval.  This  is  the  second  normal 
presentation  of  the  child,  the  cephalic 
being  the  first.  In  this  case,  an  acci- 
dental deviation  might  cause  the  buttock 
to  glance  upwards  on  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  to  take  its  lodgment  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa.  Such  an  accident  would 
give  rise  to  a  footling  labor,  or  to  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  knees. 

A  footling  presentation,  then,  is  only 
an  accident  happening  in  the  course  of 
a  pelvic  presentation — and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  knee  cases,  which 
are  very  rarely  met  with. 

I  recommend  these  views  of  presen- 
tations to  the  Medical  Student,  who,  if 

he  should  adopt  them,  will  find  his  notions  of  midwifery  greatly  simpli- 
fied, and  his  memory  not  loaded  with  useless  divisions  and  descriptions 
that  serve  only  to  embarrass  him  as  a  student  and  perplex  him  as  a 
scholar  or  practitioner.  These  are  the  divisions  I  have  proposed  in 
my  public  lectures ;  and,  having  found  them  convenient  also  at  the 
bedside,  I  with  confidence  advise  him  to  prefer  them  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  presentations  in  the  books.  Knowledge  in  its  nature  is  simple, 
pure,  not  complex;  it  owes  its  seeming  complexity  and  abstruseness 
only  to  man. 

If  the  Student  should  ask  me  where  I  will  place  the  presentations  of 
the  belly  or  the  back  of  the  foetus,  I  cannot  inform  him,  for  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  be  derived  from  deviations  of  the  pelvis  or  from 
deviation  of  the  head.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  all  such  cases  are 
accidents  cither  of  the  cephalic  or  of  the  pelvic  presentation,  which  is 
the  essential  point. 


Positions  of  a  Presentation. — The  word  position  refers  to  the 
relation  between  a  certain  cardinal  part  of  the  presentation,  and  a  cer- 
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tain  cardinal  part  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  in  vertex  presentations,  the 
posterior  fontanel  may  be  in  the  fifth  position,  that  is  to  say,  the  occi- 
put of  the  child  may  be  directed  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction,  and  its 
forehead  to  the  right  acetabulum ;  but  the  cardinal  point  on  the  pelvis 
is  the  left  acetabulum,  from  which  we  count  the  first,  second,  thirdy 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  positions. 

Care  should  be  used  to  avoid  confounding  the  terms  presentation 
and  position. 

A  vertex  presentation  is  one  in  which  the  head  presents  in  flexion. 
A  face  presentation  is  one  in  which  the  head  presents  in  extension. 
There  are  six  positions  of  the  vertex  presentation: — 
1st.  Vertex  to  the  left  acetabulum. 
2d.  Vertex  to  the  right  acetabulum. 
8d.  Vertex  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 
4th.  Vertex  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  junction. 
6th.  Vertex  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction. 
6th.  Vertex  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
There  are  two  face  positions : — 

l6t.  The  chin  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis. 
2d.  The  chin  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.  * 

There  are  four  positions  of  the  pelvic  presentation: — 
1st.  Sacrum  to  the  left  acetabulum. 
2d.  Sacrum  to  the  right  acetabulum. 
8d.  Sacrum  to  the  pubic  symphysis. 
4th.  Sacrum  to  the  promontory. 
In  the  shoulder  presentations  there  are  four  positions — two  positions 
for  each  shoulder. 

First  RiGHT-SHOULDBR-position ;  the  head  is  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
the  face  looking  backwards. 

Second  RiGHT-SHOULDSR-position ;  the  head  is  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  the  face  looking  forwards. 

First  LBFT-SHOULDER-position ;  the  head  to  the  left,  looking  forwards. 
Second  LsFT-SHOULDER-position ;   the  head  to  the  right,  looking 
backwards. 

These  being  the  principal  presentations,  with  their  several  posi- 
tions, I  shall  enter  into  fuller  details  of  them  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  special  labors  in  which  they  require  to  be  managed  by  the  accou- 
cheur. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION. 

The  organs  of  generation  are  divided  into  external  and  internal, 
the  latter  term  being  applied  to  those  that  are  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  former  referring  to  those  that  appear  upon 
the  external  surface  of  the  pelvis. 

The  external  sexual  organs,  in  the  aggregate,  are  indicated  by  the 
word  Pudenda ;  a  word  very  happily  selected  as  a  reference  to,  rather 
than  a  direct  denomination  of,  a  part  of  the  body  which  the  sex,  with- 
out exception  even  of  any  barbarous  tribes,  endeavor  modestly  to 
conceal  from  every  eye.  We  are  told  that  the  frst  sinful  indulgence 
of  the  human  appetites  was  succeeded  by  the  deepest  consciousness  of 
exposure,  upon  this  subject;  and  the  fig-leaf,  which  concealed  the  shame 
of  the  first  woman,  is  a  simple  expression  or  emblem  of  female  delicacy. 
The  Venus  do  Medici  is  not  less  a  representation  of  female  modesty 
than  of  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  female  form :  its  modesty  is  the 
key  to  that  inimitable,  absolute,  and  pervading  beauty,  which  places  it 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  works  of  art,  and  renders  the  statue  at ' 
once  a  truth  in  morals,  and  a  profound  homage  to  one  of  the  best 
attributes  of  woman. 

Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  females  to  every  allusion  to  the 
pathological  or  obstetric  afiections  of  these  organs,  it  is  unavoidably 
incumbent  on  the  practitioner  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
anatomical  structure,  since  they  are  the  seats  of  diseases  and  accidents, 
and  the  agents  of  pathological  and  surgical  processes,  which  the 
practitioner  is  often  called  upon  to  superintend;  and  it  would  be 
the  grossest  injustice  to  the  female  patient,  to  assume  the  conduct  of 
some  of  her  sexual  disorders,  without  a  perfect  preparation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  which,  by  their  importance,  necessarily  take  prece- 
dence of  those  considerations  that,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would 
be  both  wicked  and  disgusting  to  pretermit.  Let  the  Student  of  Mid- 
wifery, therefore,  experience  no  sentiment  at  variance  with  the  niens 
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sibi  conscia  rectiy  in  turning  his  attention  to  this  portion  of  our  sub- 
ject. 

Pudenda. — The  portion  of  the  body  in  front  of,  and  just  above 
the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  is  raised  so  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  protuberance,  which,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  is  covered 
abundantly  with  hair,  and  has  received  the  denomination  of  Mons 
Veneris.  The  cutis,  which  covers  this  part,  is  supplied  with  numerous 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  is  ordinarily  of  a  darker  color  than  the  general 
superficies.  The  size  of  the  protuberance  varies  in  different  indivi- 
duals, being  greatest  in  those  who  are  fat,  and  partially  disappearing  in 
those  who  are  much  emaciated,  while  the  projecting  ossa  pubis  upon 
which  the  mons  is  constructed,  serve,  in  all  cases,  to  lift  it  upwards 
above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  subcutaneous 
structure  is  largely  supplied  with  an  adipose  deposit,  contained  in  cells 
connected  by  so  dense  a  tissue,  that  inflammations  and  abscesses  occur- 
ring within  it,  are  rendered  remarkably  painful,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
such  affections  occurring  in  unyielding  textures. 

Vulva. — A  little  "below  the  top  of  the  pubic  symphysis  commences 
the  genital  fissure,  which  is  most  commonly  designated  by  the  term 
Vulva. 

Iiabia  Pudendorum. — The  parts  which  are  separated  by  this  fissure 
are  called  the  Labia  Pudendorum,  or  Labia  Majora.  They  are  composed 
of  the  skin,  which  is  disparted  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the  Mons  in 
'  order  to  admit  of  this  construction,  the  division  extending  downwards  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  vulva,  where  it  terminates  in  the  inferior  com- 
missure of  the  vulva  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum.  The  labia, 
which  consist,  externally,  of  cutis  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mons,  and,  like  it,  covered  with  hair,  are  lined  internally  with  an 
epithelium,  that  serves  to  protect  the  mucous  surface  beneath.  The 
basis  of  their  structure  is  a  rather  loose  cellular  tela,  supplied  less 
abundantly  than  the  part  above  with  adipose  cells,  and  therefore  liable, 
under  circumstances  of  dropsical  infiltration,  of  extravasation,  or  inflam- 
mation, to  a  great  degree  of  swelling.  The  labia,  since  they  serve  as 
the  outer  limit  of  the  vulva,  are  also  liable  to  a  great  degree  of  elonga- 
tion, or  distension  during  the  transit  of  the  child  in  parturition.  This 
distension  is  so  great  that  it  equals  a  circle  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  circumference.  As  the  superior  commissure  of  the  vulva  is  found 
at  least  one  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
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foetal  head  passes  out  between  the  top  of  the  pubic  arch  and  the  infe- 
rior commissure  of  the  ynlva,  the  Student  will  appreciate  the  very 
great  extensibility  of  the  labia  majora;  nor  will  he  experience  any 
surprise  upon  being  informed  that  a  great  force  is  required  to  over- 
come their  resistance ;  that  much  time  is  often  consumed  for  that  end ; 
or  that  the  labia  are  occasionally  ruptured  before  they  become  suf- 
ficiently extended  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  head.  I  have  seen 
several  instances  in  which  one  labium  was  broken  off  transversely  during 
the  transit  of  the  head  in  a  first  labor.  No  evil  consequences  ensued 
in  those  instances,  the  wounds  uniting  by  the  first  intention,  or  more 

slowly  healing  by  the  process  of  granulation. 

# 

Ijabial  Thrombus. — When  the  labia  are  put  ei^cessively  upon  the 
stretch,  it  occasionally  happens  that  one  or  more  of  the  ischiatic  ves- 
sels, with  which  they  are  abundantly  supplied  internally,  give  way,  and 
that  a  quantity  of  blood  is  soon  poured  out  into  the  cellular  tissue 
within.  The  extravasation  may  amount  to  only  a  teaspoonful,  or  may 
equal  half  a  pound.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  the  labium  must  be  greatly 
swollen,  and  of  a  dark  color,  and  very  severely  painful :  even  sloughing 
of  the  part  sometimes  ensues.  The  swelling  is  generally  discovered 
Boon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  labor,  rarely  before  the  labor  is  over. 
I  have  recited  the  circumstances  of  an  interesting  case  of  this  labial 
thrombus,  in  my  letters  on  Woman  and  her  Diseases^  p.  74,  to  which  I 
refer  both  for  the  case  and  for  extended  remarks  upon  the  accident 
generally. 

VThen  the  occurrence  of  a  rupture  of  vessels,  pouring  the  blood  into 
the  texture  of  the  labium,  is  discovered,  it  is  proper  at  once  to  take 
certain  precautions.  The  blood  may  be  removed  by  making  a  free 
incision,  to  be  practised  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  labium ;  which 
indeed  will  be  most  easy  to  come  at,  because,  in  extensive  swellings  of 
this  part,  there  is  always  eversion  of  the  labium  and  not  inversion,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  density  of  the  cutis.  The  same  thing  is 
observed  to  happen  in  swellings  of  the  lips,  which  seem  to  be  then 
everted,  as  also  in  swellings  of  the  eyelids,  where  some  degree  of  ectro- 
pium  is  a  common  result  of  great  distension. 

(Edema  Ijabiorum. — Pregnant  women  are  frequently  afflicted  with 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities;  the  swelling,  in  some  examples,  extend- 
ing up  along  the  thighs,  whereupon  the  watery  infiltration  causes  a  great 
distension  of  the  labia  soon  after  the  fluid  reaches  them.  I  have  seen 
a  case  in  which,  notwithstanding,  antecedently  to  the  approach  of  labori 
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I  panctared  the  labia  repeatedly  so  as  to  permit  the  serum  freely  to 
escape,  the  labia  and  perineum  remained  so  swollen  and  hard,  as  to 
produce  the  highest  degree  of  embarrassment  during  the  parturient 
efforts*  The  Student  will  perceive  how  inconvenient  it  must  be  to 
have  the  whole  perineum  and  labia  pudendorum  not  only  swelled,  bat 
hardened  by  the  pack  of  the  serum  within  their  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane. Such  a  state  is  most  particularly  to  be  deprecated,  when  we 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  a  forceps  operation.  In  a  forceps  operation, 
where  the  head  is  still  inconveniently  high  in  the  pelvis,  a  thickened 
and  rigid  perineum  is  a  deplorable  obstacle.  I  have  met  with  a  case 
of  the  kind  that  wholly  baffled  all  attempts  to  adjust  the  forceps — be- 
cause the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  could  not  be  made  to  go 
far  enough  backwards  to  enable  me  to  lock  the  joint  of  the  instrument, 
80  that  I  was,  at  last,  with  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
Dewees,  compelled  to  perform  an  embryulcia  operation. 

I  have  met  with  numerous  cases  in  which  the  perineum,  as  well  as 
the  labia,  being  thickened,  the  pressure  of  the  descending  child  soon  and 
easily  dispersed  the  waters  of  the  infiltration:  nevertheless,  I  think  that 
in  all  instances  where  the  swelling  is  great,  several  punctures  should 
be  made  with  a  lancet,  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  fluid  to  escape.  A  lesser  degree  of  tumefaction  does  not  demand 
so  unpleasant  a  remedy,  the  water  of  the  cellular  tissue  being  readily 
pressed  out  by  the  advancing  head,  and  dispersed  into  other  portions 
of  the  cellular  texture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vulva.  The  punctures  may, 
however,  be  very  safely  made,  and  the  operation  gives  no  great  pain. 

Iiabial  Abscess. — The  labia,  occasionally,  are  the  seats  of  abscess- 
es that  are  excessively  painful.  They  always  point  towards  the  inner 
surface.  For  the  most  part,  they  suppurate  rapidly,  and  should  be 
opened  as  soon  as  a  deposit  of  pus  can  be  ascertained  to  exist.  Few 
instances  will  probably  be  found  in  which  the  medical  attendant  shall 
be  able  to  discuss  such  inflammations,  since  their  location  deters 
the  female  from  calling  for  his  aid  until  intolerable  pain  or  inconve- 
nience compels  her  to  do  so ;  and  since,  at  such  a  stage,  suppuration 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  inevitable. 

Whenever  it  is  deemed  practicable  to  efi^ect  a  resolution  of  such  in- 
flammation, it  ought  to  be  attempted ;  for  we  know  not  what  change 
of  structure  may  take  place,  in  consequence  of  abscesses  in  the  labia. 
Whatever  causes  tend  to  affect  the  labia  with  permanent  alterations  of 
their  form  or  density,  are  to  be  always  carefully  obviated,  since  the 
part  they  perform  in  labor  is  higlily  important.     A  bleeding  from  the 
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arm,  followed  by  leeches  to  the  part,  and  fomentations  with  decoction 
of  linseed,  saturnine  applications,  &c.,  will  be  proper,  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  an  attempt  to  discuss  an  abscess  in  the  labium. 

Cohesion  of  the  Iiabla. — In  young  children,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  inner  face  of  the  labia  pudendorum  becomes  irritated, 
which  produces  an  adhesive  inflammation,  uniting  the  surfaces  that  are 
in  mutual  contact.  The  ineyitable  evacuation  of  the  bladder  will,  of 
course,  always  prevent  a  union  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  labia. 

In  all  the  instances  of  this  kind  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  I 
have  found  it  sufiScient  to  separate  the  cohering  surfaces  by  forcing  them 
apart  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while,  with  the 
end  of  a  probe,  drawn  down  directly  upon  the  line  of  union,  the  adhe- 
sions are  next  destroyed,  and  that  without  occasioning  the  least  bleed- 
ing. The  spalpel  has  never  been  required.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion in  a  good  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  union  of  the  surfaces  has 
taken  place  by  the  mutual  interlocking  of  very  delicate  villi,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  placenta  and  cotyledon  of  the  sheep  or  cow  are 
interlocked :  the  villi  that  are  pulled  apart  in  this  process  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate.  I  have  been  struck  with  this  resemblance  on  several 
occasions.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  case  might  occur,  in  which, 
by  long  neglect,  the  union  should  acquire  so  great  a  degree  of  solidity 
as  to  yield  only  to  the  knife. 

When  the  labia  shall  have  been  separated,  in  these  instances  of  cohe- 
sion, they  may  be  carefully  kept  from  coming  in  contact  by  a  pledget 
covered  with  cerate,  as  the  adhesive  tendency  is  renewed  by  the  very 
violence  which  is  required  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  a  preceding 
irritation. 

M.  Colombat,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females^  advises 
us  to  touch  one,  not  both,  of  the  recently  separated  surfaces,  with  a 
nitrate-of-silver  pencil,  in  order  to  produce  on  that  surface  a  state  of 
vital  action  different  from  that  existing  on  the  uncauterized  surface ; 
which  he  supposes  must  effectually  obviate  the  tendency  to  cohesion. 
His  idea  is,  that,  to  adhere,  both  surfaces  must  possess  the  same  adhe- 
sive temper.  For  my  part,  I  have  found  it,  in  all  instances,  sufficient 
to  direct  the  nurse  to  draw  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  dipped  in  oil, 
Wrongly  downwards,  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  commissure. 
Such  a  process,  daily  repeated,  efi*ectually  sets  aside  all  possibility  of 
re-establishing  the  cohesion  of  the  labia. 

Difibrenoes  of  the  Labia. — The  appearance  of  the  labia  in  virgins 
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is  different  from  that  observed  in  females  who  have  borne  children. 
In  the  latter,  they  present  a  somewhat  shriveled  or  collapsed  appear- 
ance, except  in  fat  persons ;  and  the  inner  surface,  which  in  virgins 
is  of  a  rose  tint,  becomes  blnish  or  black  in  the  aged,  or  those  who  have 
had  children.  The  inferior  commissure,  also,  is  lower  down  in  women 
who  have  borne  children;  whereas,  in  the  virgin  state,  the  lower  com- 
missure crosses  the  pubis  almost  as  high  up  as  the  top  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  is  observable  in  most  young  females,  examined  early, 
in  a  first  labor. 

The  NymphsB. — The  Nymphse  are  also  called  labia — labia  minora, 
labia  interna.  They  differ  from  the  greater  labia  in  that  they  consist 
of  a  duplicatare  of  the  mucous  membrane  covered  with  a  strong  epi- 
thelial surface,  and  containing  an  erectile  tissue;  whereas  the  greater 
labia  have  a  basis  of  adipose  texture  possessing  no  erectile  structure. 
In  young  persons,  excepting  neonati,  the  nymphee  are  wholly  concealed 
within  the  genital  fissure ;  but  in  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in 
age,  and  who  have  borne  children,  one  of  them  may  be  commonly  ob- 
served to  protrude  beyond  the  vulva,  a  circumstance  which  depends 
not  more  upon  a  change  of  its  proper  structure,  than  upon  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  labia  consequent  upon  advancing  age  and  repeated  parturi- 
tion, as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  top  of  the  nymphae  is  but  little 
below  the  superior  commissure  of  the  vulva,  and  each  nympha  descends 
obliquely  outwards,  generally  terminating  rather  more  than  half  way 
down  the  labium  of  each  side.  This  arrangement  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pointed  arch. 

The  color  of  the  nymph»,  in  young  persons,  is  a  lively  red ;  they 
are  thin,  and  their  surface  is  not  corrugated;  whereas,  in  women  who 
have  borne  children,  they  assume  a  darker  hue,  and  are  sometimes 
observed  to  be  very  much  thickened  and  corrugated,  not  unfrequently 
presenting  a  lobulated  appearance.  Haller  informs  us  that  hairs  are 
occasionally  found  to  grow  upon  them.  They  are  supplied  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sebaceous  matter,  which,  in  uncleanly  individuals, 
accumulates  in  considerable  quantities,  giving  rise  to  a  disgusting 
fetor. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  into  the  motives  for  bestowing  upon  this  organ 
a  title  which  appertains  to  the  divinities  that  preside  over  fountains. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  these  bodies  exercise  no  influence  over  the 
sources  or  direction  of  the  urine.  It  is  asserted  that  they  subserve 
a  very  important  end,  to  wit,  the  supply  of  an  additional  material  for 
the  distensions  which  these  parts  undergo  in  the  last  moments  of  labor, 
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thus  dimioishing  the  risk  of  ruptare  of  the  external  parts  of  generation. 
I  have,  however,  repeatedly  aseertained,  that,  at  the  instant  of  the  ex- 
tremest  distension  of  the  vulva,  the  njmph»  are  not  effaced,  but  can 
be  distinctly  felt,  like  a  firm  ridge,  little  less  elevated  or  marked  than 
in  the  most  entire  repose  of  the  organs.  It  is  easy  to  verify  this  fact 
in  any  case  of  labor. 

There  is  high  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they  are  the  subjects 
of  erection  under  the  excitements  of  the  sexual  passion,  and  possibly 
they  may  concur,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  the  orgasm  which 
seems  essential  to  fecundation.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the 
uses  of  the  nymph®  are  unknown,  for  they  do  not  exist  in  any  other 
species  of  mammalia. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  folds  of  the  nymphse  are  not  effaced  or  flat- 
tened out  in  labor,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  while  contingently  elon- 
gated by  the  extension  of  the  labia,  they  suffer  laceration.  Like  all 
other  living  tissues,  they  are  obnoxious  to  inflammatory  diseases,  which 
are  often  extremely  painful.  The  treatment  of  abscesses  of  these 
parts  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  and  indications  as  occur 
in  those  of  the  labia  majora. 

In  some  cases  of  young  children,  the  anterior  edges  of  the  nymphss 
become  coherent  from  an  adhesive  inflammation  developed  in  them. 
If  the  cohesion  extend  far  downwards,  the  two  nymphse  form  a  sort  of 
curtain  or  flap  in  front  of  the  urethra.  This  accident  causes  the  urine, 
which  cannot  flow  off  plena  rivOy  to  dribble  over  the  surface  of  the  vulva 
and  perineum,  giving  rise  to  painful  excoriation.  In  a  specimen  men- 
tioned by  Colombat,  the  upper  portions  of  the  nymphsB  had  not  cohered, 
while  the  lower  portion  obstructed  the  urine  and  compelled  it  to  rise 
upwards  to  escape  beneath  the  clitoris.  This  gave  rise  to  a  urinary 
distress  which  was  only  relieved  by  the  surgical  separation  of  the  co- 
hering margins.  M.  Colombat  cites  several  interesting  cases  of  the 
kind. 

In  those  individuals  in  whom  they  protrude  beyond  the  external 
surface  of  the  vulva,  excoriations  of  them  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Where  such  excoriations  are  rebellious  under  treatment,  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  protruding  portion  by  the  scalpel  or  scissors.  This  opera- 
tion may  be  safely  resorted  to,  since  it  is  a  prevalent  custom  among 
many  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  and  also  of  the  Coptic  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  to  apply  the  rite  of  circumcision,  or  rather  excision,  to  the 
young  female. 

It  cannot  be  needful,  in  a  work  so  limited  as  this,  to  enter  into  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  so  much  talked  of  tablier  des  Jlottentotes. 
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For  an  ample  account  of  the  subject,  I  refer  the  curious  Student  to  Mr. 
Lawrence's  PhyB.  and  Zool.  of  Marty  page  420,  where  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  authorities  may  be  found.  M.  Merat's  remarks  on 
the  same  subject  may  also  be  examined,  aiib  voce^  in  the  Diet,  des  Sei, 
.  MSd. 

An  account  of  the  Hottentot  apron  may  be  found  also  in  the  Annali 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Eintory.  It  was  furnished  by  M.  Fred. 
Guvier.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  a  case  of  hypertrophy. 
All  travelers  in  Southern  Africa  now  agree  that  it  is  an  ethnographical 
characteristic  of  the  Bushman  woman. 

The  Clitoris. — The  word  clitorisy  according  to  De  Graaf,  in  his 
Treatue  de  MuL  Org.  0-en.  InservientihuSy  p.  16,  is  derived  from 
sxrttopitfiy  quod  banc  partem  lascive  fricare  ac  contrectare  significat. 
It  is  the  organ  of  touch  for  the  aphrodisiac  sense. 

The  tip  of  the  clitoris  juts  out  under  the  summit  of  the  pointed  arch 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  nymphse.  The  clitoris 
possesses  very  considerable  analogy  to  the  male  penis :  it  consists  of 
two  corpora  cavernosa  possessing  two  crura,  which,  like  the  crura  of 
the  male  penis,  are  attached  to  the  ossa  pubis;  and  the  analogy  may 
be  further  prosecuted,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the  deep 
crescentic  fold  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nymphse  surrounds  the  apex 
of  this  organ.  This  fold  is  called  the  preputium  clitoridis.  The  cli- 
toris differs  from  the  male  penis  in  that  it  possesses  no  corpus  spon- 
giosum, and  of  course  can  have  no  real  glans,  or  urethral  canal.  Yet, 
considering  that  the  female  urethra  lies  below  or  behind  it,  one  may 
well  discover  a  closer  analogy,  as  the  female  urethra,  though  separated 
from  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  preserves  the  plan  of  the 
organic  form.  The  clitoris  is  erectile,  and  is  endowed  with  the  most 
intense  erotic  sensibility.  The  uses  of  the  organ  are  probably  to  be 
sought  in  this  peculiar  endowment.  Its  asserted  universal  occurrence 
*  in  the  mammalia  bespeaks  its  importance. 

I  could  never  discover  a  clitoris  in  many  females  of  the  Didelphis 
Yirginiana  that  I  have  dissected  with  a  view  to  discover  it. 

J.  Miiller,  at  p.  1464  of  his  Pht/siologt/y  has  a  paragraph  on  the 
subject  of  the  clitoris,  in  which  he  says,  '^  that  the  clitoris  of  the  mam- 
mal is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  penis  of  the  male  embryo,  both 
of  them  being  formed  upon  the  same  principle  of  development.  The 
embryo  clitoris  and  the  embryo  penis  at  first  resemble  each  other 
exactly,  as  to  their  external  form.  The  corpus  cavernosum  is  open  or 
cleft,  in  both  alike,  so  as  to  form  an  open  canal.    Both  have  muscles, 
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ischio-cayemoBi,  and  constrictores  padendi;  but,  when  the  perinenm 
closes,  in  the  progress  of  development,  in  the  male  embryo,  the  latter 
muscles  become  acceleratores  nrinse.  The  clitoris  becomes  shorter,  and 
the  lips  of  its  groove  become  converted  into  njmphse." 

Rudolph  Wagner  says,  *'that  the  generative  organs  are  late  in 
miking  their  appearance,  even  later  than  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal 
capsules.  There  is  no  trace  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  month. 
The  canalicular  cleft  of  the  penis  is  closed  at  the  first  month,  and 
becomes  the  urethra.  On  the  contrary,  the  edges  of  the  cleft  rise 
more  and  more,  and  become  converted  into  nymphae  in  the  female." 

Here  I  may  venture  to  remark  that  this  law  of  development  does 
not  apply  to  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  which  are  wholly  destitute  of 
nymphse.  If  the  observations  of  the  physiologist  above  named  were 
correct,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  analogy. 

The  clitoris  is  the  subject,  in  some  individuals,  of  so  great  a  degree 
of  bypertrophia,  that  it  comes  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
male  organ.  Such  affections,  doubtless,  are  the  causes  of  a  prevalent 
vulgar  belief  in  the  existence  of  hermaphrodites.  The  cases  of  mo- 
noecious vegetables  and  of  some  annelides,  as  the  earth-worm  and  other 
inferior  creatures,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  double  sex  in  an 
individual  constitution.  The  Indian  corn,  for  example,  fecundates  by 
its  male  organ  its  own  female  germ.  But,  notwithstanding  that  mo- 
noecious plants,  and  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
contain  within  their  bodies  the  organs  of  a  double  sex,  we  are  not 
authorized  to  admit  that  a  similar  condition  can  occur  in  beings  of  a 
highly  complex  organization,  where  an  entire  individuality  of  the  male 
and  female  is  and  must  be  indispensable.  The  prayer  of  Salmacis, 
that  her  lover's  body  and  her  own  might  be  united  into  a  single  one, 
although  granted  by  the  mythological  divinities,  leaves  the  sexual 
individuality  both  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  undestroyed ;  and 
80  must  it  always  be  in  nature. 

Wherever  suspicions  are  entertained  of  the  existence  of  an  herma- 
phrodite, it  will  probably  be  found  that  an  enlarged'  clitoris,  or  a  bifid 
scrotum,  presenting  the  appearance  of  labia  pudendorum,  has  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion. 

The  Urethra  and  VesUbulum. — Just  on  a  line  with  the  top  of 
the  pubic  arch,  is  a  small  bulbous  projection,  which  encloses  the  orifice 

• 

of  the  urethra :  the  triangular  space  included  betwixt  this  bulb,  the 
nymphse  and  clitoris,  is  called  the  vestibulum.  It  is  important  to 
understand  its  position,  because  it  is  always  referred  to  in  introducing 
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the  catheter,  which  is  very  easily  executed  if  one  has  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  this  party  and  very  difficult  of  execution  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge.  The  lower  part  of  the  vestibulum  is  dirided  vertically  by 
a  raised  line  or  raphe,  which  can  be  readily  felt  with  the  point  of  the 
finger,  and  leads  directly  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  to  which  it  should 
serve  as  a  director  in  the  operation  above  mentioned.  * 

The  female  Urethra  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length.  It  turns  upwards  and  backwards,  directly  under  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  pubis,  at  the  base  of  the  triangular  space  above  called 
vestibulum.  In  introducing  the  catheter,  the  point  of  the  tube  should 
be  directed  perpendicularly  to  the.  surf  ace  of  the  vestibulum,  and  intro- 
duced within  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  then,  by  depressing  the  handle, 
the  point  will  turn  upwards  behind  the  pubal  bone  towards  the  orifice 
of  the  bladder.  Notwithstanding  the  female  urethra  is  so  short,  it 
often  happens  that  the  bladder,  when  much  distended  with  urine,  and 
particularly  during  labor,  is  carried  very  high  upwards,  so  that  the 
urethra  is  much  elongated.  I  have  several  times  been  obliged  to  intro* 
duce  the  catheter  fully  four  inches,  before  it  would  enter  the  bladder  of 
urine.  The  urethra  is  also  very  much  elongated  in  some  cases  of  retro- 
version of  the  womb. 

On  account  of  the  situation  of  the  urethra,  it  is  sometimes  subjected 
to  BO  severe  a  degree  of  pressure  by  the  foetal  head,  that  it  sloughs 
before  or  after  delivery,  and  gives  rise  to  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
urethro-vaginal  fistula.  It  is  also  subject  to  contusion  and  laceration 
in  some  of  the  forceps  or  crotchet  operations ;  accidents  that  cannot  be 
too  carefully  guarded  against  by  every  humane  or  considerate  practi- 
tioner, as  entailing  upon  the  patient  the  most  distressing  stillicidinm  of 
urine.  See,  in  the  Medical  Examinery  my  account  of  a  case  of  this 
kind  cured  by  Dr.  Pancoast. 

The  Hymen. — The  Hymen  is  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  genital  surface,  of  the  nature  of  a  valvula  connivens.  It  is  a  cres- 
cent, with  the  corniia  directed  forwards  and  upwards.  It  is  situated 
just  within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina ;  and  is  ordinarily  so  thin  and 
delicate  as  to  yield  to  a  slight  force ;  whence  it  is  often  found  to  be 
wanting  in  adult  persons,  having  probably  been  ruptured  during  infancy 
or  childhood.  Certainly,  there  are  many  very  young  subjects  met  with 
in  the  anatomical  rooms,  in  which  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  discovered. 
The  fold  of  mucous  membrane  of  which  it  is  composed  is  broad  in  some, 
and  very  narrow  in  others.  I  am  well  convinced  that  I  have,  in  many 
instances,  met  with  the  unruptured  hymen  during  my  obstetric  practice. 
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I  may  yentnre  to  assert,  that  whoever  attends  a  great  many  women  in 
first  labors  will  have  occasion  to  observe  the  existence  of  a  very  narrow 
hymen  in  many  pregnant  women.  I  make  this  statement,  not  unaware 
that  I  may  be  charged  with  having  mistaken  the  foarchette  for  the 
organ  in  question.  I  think,  however,  that  my  opportunities  in  mid- 
wifery practice  for  acquiring  experience  have  been  sufficiently  ample 
to  warrant  me  against  the  commission  of  so  gross  an  error. 

In  some  individuals,  the  hymen  is  not  crescentic,  but  circular,  with 
an  opening  in  the  centre,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  plane ;  and  a  few 
examples  are  met  with  in  which  the  hymen  is  imperforate.  I  refer  to 
page  103  of  my  Letters  an  Woman  and  her  DieeaseSy  for  a  curious 
case  in  which  the  hymen  formed  a  diaphragm  in  the  vagina. 

Instances  are  also  recorded  of  such  firmness  in  the  tissue,  that  inci- 
sions have  been  required  in  order  to  allow  of  the  delivery  of  the  foetus, 
which,  by  the  resistance  of  the  hymen,  was  prevented  from  being  born. 

The  foregoing  should  serve  to  convince  the  Student  that,  as  a  test 
of  virginity,  this  organ  cannot  be  relied  on,  since  it  is  often  wholly 
wanting;  so  slightly  developed  as  to  oppose  no  resistance  in  coitfi,  or 
even  in  labor ;  and  on  some  occasions,  so  strong  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  the  surgeon  for  its  destruction.  In  Nov.  1851, 1  destroyed  one  with 
a  bistoury,  that  had  prevented  the  consummation  of  a  marriage  for 
three  years. 

The  barbarous  practices  of  some  of  the  African  nations  are  worthy 
only  of  a  barbarous  people,  and  the  distressing  suspicions  and  doubts 
which  sometimes  are  connected  with  vulgar  errors  on  the  subject  of 
the  hymen,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  exploded.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  speak  in  positive  terms,  and,  whenever 
suitable  occasions  offer,  to  reprobate  so  useless  and  often  injurious  a 
dogma  as  that  of  the  invariable  existence  of  a  hymen  in  the  virgin. 

Fourohette— Fossa  Navloularls. — A  space  that  exists  between 
the  Fourchette,  which  is  the  inferior  commissure  of  the  labia,  and  the 
hymen,  is  called  the  Fossa  Navicularis.  The  fourchette  is  a  pretty 
firm  fold  of  the  mucous  tissue,  serving  to  unite  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  vulva.  It  is  said  to  be  generally  ruptured  in  a  first  labor,  which  I 
do  not  think  is  true.  It  is  doubtless  often  broken,  and  no  evil  conse- 
quences commonly  ensue  from  the  accident. 

The  Perineum. — Although  the  term  Perineum  should  in  strictness 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  point  of  the  coccyx  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  genital  fissure^  it  is  commonly^  in  midwifery,  used 
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in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  indicates  that  space  which  exists  between 
the  lower  end  of  the  vulva  and  the  anus.  It  is  from  an  inch  to  an  indi 
and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  covered  externally,  and  below,  with  a  denia 
but  elastic  skin.  It  is  limited  above  by  the  vagina,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  rectum ;  for,  as  the  vagina  and  rectum  are  united  by  what  is  called 
the  recto- vaginal  septum^  it  is  evident  that  the  pyramidal  space  betwixt 
this  septum,  the  fourohette,  and  the  anus,  must  constitute  the  perineum, 
using  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation. 

It  is,  in  labors,  very  thick  in  some  women,  and  feels  extremely  hard 
and  resisting ;  in  others  it  is  very  thin,  soft,  and  easily  dilated.  Upon 
its  rigidity  or  its  extensibility  depends  the  amount  of  time  which  will 
be  required  for  its  dilatation  by  the  foetal  head,  or  other  presenting  part. 

The  Student  ought  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  peri- 
neum. Without  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  of  its  obstetric 
functions,  he  cannot  comprehend  certain  phenomena  in  what  is  called 
the  mechanism  of  labor.  As  I  wish  to  avoid  anticipating  the  subject, 
I  shall  only  state,  in  this  place,  that  to  the  resistance  of  the  perineum 
is  owing  the  extension  of  the  head ;  and  that  this  extension  happens 
because,  when  the  vertex  comes  just  below  the  crown  of  the  pubal 
arch,  in  flexion,  the  energy  of  the  pains  is  directed  to  the  object  ef 
pushing  away  the  perineum,  in  order  to  open  the  body  for  the  birth. 
Now,  while  the  crown  of  the  head  pushes  the  perineum  off  from  the 
top  of  the  arch,  the  perineum  by  its  resistance  thrusts  the  occipital  bone 
of  the  foetus  firmly  against  that  arch,  holds  it  there  in  close  contact,  and 
thereby  compels  the  vertex,  as  it  emerges,  to  rise  upwards,  along  the 
genital  fissure  and  the  mons  veneris.  When  the  extension  is  complete, 
the  child's  head  is  born.     See  Fig.  13. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum  is, 
in  many  women,  but  little  below  the  top  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  that 
the  vulva  is  not  opened  until  after  the  perineum  has  been  somewhat 
pushed  outwards  and  distended.  It  does  sometimes  happen  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  foetal  head  escapes  from  the  lower  strait,  carrying 
out  the  perineum  along  with  it,  while  the  vulva  is  only  opened  enough 
to  let  the  apex  of  the  head  emerge  a  very  little.  When  distended  in 
this  way,  the  perineum  is,  perhaps,  not  thicker  than  the  scalp,  or  even 
less  so ;  covers  the  head  like  a  cap;  and,  instead  of  being  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  measures  between  three  and  four  inches. 
This  great  extension  is  sometimes  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

The  time  necessary  for  the  complete  expansion  of  the  perineum  is 
very  different  in  labors.    I  have  waited  six  hours  by  the  bedside 
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wtter  the  hesd  had  began  to  distend  this  part,  and  witnessed  repeated 
efforts  of  the  womb  to  overcome  the  resistance,  the  head  being  always 
forced  b^ck  into  the  excavation  by  the  elasticity  of  the  perineum  and 
the  eontraction  of  the  levatores  ani,  until,  at  last,  some  long  and 
powerful  pain  has  forced  it  through  the  birth.  It  is  highly  important, 
in  making  a  prognosis,  to  have  a  very  careful  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  perineum,  as  it  alone  often  furnishes  greater  resistance,  and 
consequent  delay,  than  the  os  uteri,  the  straits,  and  the  vagina  to- 
gether. 

There  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  it  wholly  refuses  to  dilate,  and 
then  the  child  is  forced  downwards  at  the  expense  of  the  tissue, 
which  bursts  or  is  rent  asunder,  allowing  of  the  immediate  egress  of 
the  head. 

This  laceration  of  the  perineum  generally  takes  place  when  the 
ralva  is  largely  distended,  the  rupture  commencing  near  the  four- 
ehettCy  and  extending  backwards  as  far  as  the  anus,  or  even  into  the 
rectum.  In  other  instances,  the  child  has  been  expelled  through  a 
laceration  of  the  perineum  proper,  not  including  the  fourchette  or  any 
part  of  the  vulva,  the  perforation  being  made  betwixt  the  anus  and 
Tolwrn ;  the  vagina  being,  of  course^  torn  open. 

When  such  accidents  happen  without  involving  the  bowel  or  its 
qihincter  muscle,  no  very  bad  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue,  the 
parts  readily  healing,  by  the  continued  and  close  contact  of  the  sur- 
faces, with  granulation. 

Should  very  hard  and  extensive  cicatrices  be  formed  in  consequence 
of  such  lacerations,  the  vagina  and  perineum  may  be  rendered  less 
fitted  for  the  distensions  of  a  subsequent  labor,  in  which  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  obviate  the  repetition  of  so  very  untoward  an 
accident. 

Lacerations  do  not  always  commence  at  the  fourchette.  I  have 
already  mentioned  cases  in  which  the  lower  third  of  the  right  labium 
was  broken  off,  and  an  irregular  lacerated  wound  extended  from  that 
point  towards  the  perineum.  The  accident  cannot  be  always  avoided, 
even  by  the  greatest  care  and  skill.  I  have  recently  seen  a  case  of 
laceration,  in  which  the  wound,  commencing  very  near  and  within 
the  inner  third  part  of  the  left  nympha,  extended  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  then  upwards  in  the  vagina,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  cut  the  tube  nearly  half  off — a  very  singular  case,  and  which 
must  have  been  near  allowing  the  head  to  come  through  the  perineum. 
In  all  instances  where  the  power  that  urges  the  child  forth  is  very  great, 
there  is  risk  that  the  infant  may  be  expelled  before  the  perineum  and 
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TuWa  have  sufficient  time  to  (tilate :  thej  artf,  therefore,  apt  to  1 
ruptured.  Lacerations  sometimes  take  place  in  forceps  opcrattoi 
probably  from  trant  of  patience  in  waiting  for  the  dilatation  of  I 
parts,  time  not  being  allowed  for  the  yielding  of  the  teztnree.  It  ifl  d 
invariable  duty  of  the  accoucheur  to  see  that  the  parts  shall  hare  t 
to  relax  and  dilate  before  the  head  is  permitted  to  euerge ;  an  i 
which  he  can  generally  compass  by  supporting  the  perineam  ; 
pressure  against  it  so  far  as  he  may  dare,  aiding  it  to  jam  the  i 
pital  region  closely  against  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  thus,  while  I 
head  is  kept  from  advancing,  permitting  the  tissues  to  acquire  i 
proper  temper  or  disposition  to  yieU.  This,  however,  will  be  i 
apropos  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  management  of  labor. 

The  Vagina. — The  Vagina  is  a  Qtembranous  tube  that  oonneeti 
the  external  with  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  Its  length  Tariet 
in  different  adult  persons,  being  commonly  longer  in  vir^ns  than  in 
women  who  have  borne  children  recently,  and  especially  in  such  aa 
have  given  birth  to  a  numerous  offspring.  It  is  also  longer  in  preg- 
nant women  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  upwards  of  the  gravid  uteras,  wbioh  then  rests  at  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis.  A  portion  of  its  upper  and  posterior  part  is  attached  to 
the  rectum  by  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  and  it  is  united  to  the  arethn 
by  the  vesico-vaginal  septum :  near  its  lower  end  it  is  provided  with  a 
sphincter  muscle,  that  serves  to  close  it  with  more  or  less  force. 

Occupying  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  transverse  diameter 
is  more  than  four  inches  long,  the  sides  of  the  vagina,  when  distended 
so  as  to  receive  the  festal  head,  may  he  carried  laterally  as  far  as  the 
planes  of  the  iechia.  A  great  distending  force  is  often  required  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  practitioner  is  detained  for  hours  in  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  dilatation  of  the  vagina.  Such  resistance  depends  upon  the 
unyielding  nature  of  its  own  proper  tissue,  end  not  upon  any  obstinate 
Opposition  from  the  surrounding  textures ;  there  is  nothing  betwixt  it 
and  the  ischia,  except  the  levatores  muscles  and  a  very  loose  cellular 
tela,  comprehended  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  ligatnenta  lata. 

The  lower  end  of  the  womb  is  attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  vagina.  If  the  vagina  becomes  shortened  and  its  two  extremities 
approach  each  other,  the  womb  sinks  low«r  down  into  the  pelvis  than 
its  natural  level.  If  the  vagina  be  subsequently  elongated  by  any 
means,  the  womb  is  carried  upwards  again.  A  prolapsion  of  the 
womb  is  essentially  a  shortening  of  the  vagina,  and  the  cure  of  snoh 
prolapsions  is  to  be  effected  by  restoring  to  this  canal  its  proper  Ion- 
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ision.     A  prolapsion  of  (be  womb  ia  never  a  disease 
ilf,  but  of  the  vagina  and  other  parts  that  snpport  the 

me  to  be  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  make  this 
1  yet  I  am  led  to  do  so  because  so  much  is  said  of  the 
B  suspend  the  womb. 

idcnt  remember  that  there  is  a  complete  peritoneal  eul-de- 
uer  Douglass,  betwixt  the  rectum  and  the  vagina.  This  is 
rul'de-saa  into  which  the  Fundus  uteri  falls  ia  cases  of 
prBioii.  It  is  clear  then  that  here  at  least  there  is  no  sue- 
nt  of  tho  womb.  The  ligamenta  lata  do  not  suspend 
rely  stay  it  laterally,  while  the  ligamenta  rotunda  serve  to 
I  in  normal  propinquity  to  the  pubis — or  to  keep  it  from  over- 
Mttiog  backwards  wbeu  a  full  bladder  of  urine  tends  to  turn  it  over,  or 
retrorert  it.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  parts  of  the  womb 
ilaelf,  are  connected  with  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder. 

Such  are  the  means  of  suspension  of  this  organ  within  tbe  pelvis. 
Ia  it  not  manifest  that  an  elongated  vagina  carries  the  womb  upwards, 
while  a  shortened  or  relaxed  one  lets  it  fall  down,  and  that  prolapsus 
ia  a  fault  of  the  vagina,  which  in  procidentia  becomes  actually  inverted, 
•od  sallies  qotte  forth  from  the  genital  fissure  ? 

While  in  Bartholomew's  Hospital  at  London  in  1845,  Mr.  Edward 
Stanley  showed  me  a  cose  of  procidentia  uteri,  in  which  the  tissues  of 
the  vagina  had  become  so  enormously  thickened — tbe  womb,  doubtless, 
also  much  engorged — that  that  able  surgeon  in  vain  endeavored,  for  a 
long  time  id  my  presence,  to  return  tbe  mass 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Tbe  woman 
vaa  in  much  pain.  The  accident  had  hap- 
pened several  days  before  I  saw  the  case. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  requested  by  Mr.  Stanley 
to  endeavor  to  replace  the  tumor — which 
he  effected  after  considerable  eO'ort. 

Figure  40  represents  very  well  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  case  which  I  was  invited  to 
attend  with  Dr.  Hains  of  this  city.  The 
woman  was  about  seven  and  a  half  months 
gone  with  child.  There  projected  through 
the  genitalia,  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm  and  near  five  inches  in  length,  covered 
with  a  dry  epithelium.  It  was  rugous,  as  in 
the  drawing.    At  tbe  lower  end  or  point  was  a  deep  pit    Upon  thrust- 
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ing  the  finger  upwards  to  the  metacarpus,  in  this  cylindrical  canal,  the 
OS  uteri  of  the  gravid  womb  was  felt  on  a  level  with  the  rami  of  the 
pubis.  I  returned  the  whole  mass  within  the  pelvis,  but  it  came  down 
again.  It  consisted  of  a  thickened  and  inverted  vagina.  It  was 
thickened  by  infiltration.  A  pessary  was  adjusted,  but  the  woman 
would  not  wear  it.  At  full  term  she  gave  birth,  in  an  easy  labor,  to 
a  healthy  child.  At  the  beginning  of  the  labor  it  was  down.  The 
labor  pains  had  hardly  set  in,  before  the  whole  mass  retired  withia 
the  ostium  vagina,  as  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Hains,  who  attended  her  in 
the  confinement.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1850,  I  saw  a  case  yery 
similar  to  the  one  above  described.  It  was  mistaken  for  a  sample  of 
inversion  of  the  womb  by  the  practitioner  who  called  me  to  the  case. 
The  tumour  formed  by  the  thickened  and  infiltrated  tissue  of  the  yagina 
was  large  as  my  fist.  The  only  remedy  for  such  a  case  was  to  be  found 
in  a  pessary. 

The  internal  lining  of  the  vagina  is  a  mucous  membrane,  abnndantlj 
furnished  with  mucous  follicles,  whose  secretions  lubricate  the  parts  in 
health,  and  particularly  during  labor,  when  their  presence  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  The  parts,  if  deprived  of  it  by  frequent 
examinations,  become  dry  and  inflamed,  which  prevents  their  yielding 
to  the  distending  forces,  whereby  the  patient  suffers  protracted  distress 
that  might  be  easily  avoided  by  abstaining  from  the  Touch,  and  by 
preserving  the  humid  and  soft  condition  of  the  organ.  Too  frequent 
Touching  not  only  removes  the  lubrication,  but  irritates  the  mveovs 
membrane :  it  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as  not  only  useless,  but 
injurious  as  well  as  indelicate.  A  woman  in  labor  should  be  examined 
as  seldom  as  possible. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dissidcnce  in  the  opinions  of  authors  relative  te 
the  structure  of  the  vagina,  particularly  that  of  its  tunica  propria^ 
which  is  either  a  real  fibrous  tissue,  or  a  mere  condensed  laminated  cel- 
lular membrane.  It  is  surely  not  muscular  beyond  the  possession  of  a 
muscular  sphincter  that  closes  its  lower  extremity ;  and  it  possesses  no 
other  contractility  than  that  which  is  called  elastic,  and  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  of  the  cellular  structure.  It  closes  speedily  after  the  pass- 
age of  a  child,  even  one  of  a  very  large  size.  In  some  instances,  where 
the  child's  head  has  lingered  long  in  the  vagina,  an  hour  or  more  elapses 
before  its  calibre  becomes  much  contracted.  For  some  hours  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  vagina  may  be 
effected  with  the  use  of  very  little  force.  The  vagina  is  subject  to  ever- 
sion,  or  to  complete  inversion,  where  there  is  procidentia  or  inversio 
uteri.     Of  course  such  accidents  can  never  occur,  nor  can  any  tendency 
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to  them  take  place,  irithont  deranging  both  the  bladder  and  rectum  in 
consequence  of  their  textoral  connection  with  this  organ. 

The  Womb. — The  Uterus  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Tagina.  It  is  a  pear-shaped  body,  compressed  from  front  to  rear,  and 
Taries  in  length,  which  may  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches, 
rarely  three  inches ;  being  larger  in  women  who  have  borne  children 
than  in  those  who  have  never  been  impregnated.  It  is  divided  into 
fnndns,  body,  and  neck ;  the  fundus  being  the  uppermost,  and  the  neck 
the  lowermost  part  of  the  organ.  The  vagina  is  united  to  the  womb  in 
SQch  a  way  as  to  permit  its  neck  to  project  a  short  distance  into  that 
tnbe ;  in  this  regard  also  there  is  great  variety,  some  women  having 
almoBt  half  an  inch  of  the  cervix  uteri  hanging  down  in  the  vagina, 
while  in  others  the  connection  seems  to  exist  almost  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  cervix.     See  the  engraving. 

The  cut  represents  the  womb  Fig.  4i. 

B,  and  the  vagina  H,  laid  open, 
in  order  to  show  the  neck  and 
mouth  of  the  womb  b  projecting 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina. 
In  it  are  also  seen  the  round  liga- 
ments Q  o ;  the  ovaries  B  £  ;  the 
ligament  of  the  right  ovary  F^ 
and  the  Fallopian  tubes  c  c,  with 
their  fimbriated  extremities  D. 

As  the  vagina  is  a  curved 
canal,  which  proceeds  backwards 
from  the  vulva,  and  upwards 
towards  the  rectum,  it  happens  • 

that  the  womb  lies  rather  nearer  to  the  sacrum  than  to  the  pubis. 
The  womb  is  so  situated  that  its  long  diameter  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  superior  strait,  while  the  vagina  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
inferior  strait;  hence,  at  their  junction,  they  make  an  obtuse  angle  of 
near  95^,  any  deviation  from  which  implies  a  displacement  of  the  womb. 

Let  the  Student  say  the  breadth  of  a  womb  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half;  its  thickness  aboat  one  inch ;  its  length  two  inches  and  a  quarter: 
this  is  the  mean.  I  subjoin  a  drawing  that  represents  the  internal  organs 
divided  transversely  from  top  to  bottom,  and  showing  the  front  or  ante- 
rior half:  A  is  the  fundus  or  bottom  of  the  womb,  which  is  the  upper- 
most or  highest  portion  of  the  organ.  B  is  the  triangular  cavity,  whose 
outlet  is  through  the  canal  of  the  cervix  (o),  leading  down  to  the  ori- 
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fice  of  the  womb  io  the  vagina,  wbioh  oriGca  is  called  os  tineas,  or  ob 
uteri.     At  D  o  are  seen  the  left  and  right  Fallopian  tabes  laid  open, 


to  expose  the  narrov  passage  by  which  the  ova  are  oon^ucted  from 
the  ovaria  F  F.  e  e  are  the  fimbriated  estremities  of  the  tabes,  which 
are  also  called  morsas  Diaboli,  or  DsTil's-bit:  they  are  the  infandibnla 
or  ingluvies  which  take  np  the  ova  as  they  spontaneoosly  escape  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  ovaries,  when  expelled  ouce  a  month.  The  wing- 
like expansion  on  each  side  of  the  womb  is  the  broad  ligament,  and 
the  round  ligament  ie  seen  through  it  and  in  front  of  it  on  either  side 
of  the  uterus. 

Suppose  half  an  inch  of  the  cervix  uteri  to  project  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina;  then  if  the  whole  length  be  two  inches  and  » 
quarter,  we  shall  have  one  and  three-quarter  inches  of  the  womb  above 
the  upper  end  of  that  canal.  Such  being  the  case,  the  womb  would 
fall  over  to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  were  it  not  restrained 
or  stayed  by  what  are  called  its  broad  ligaments,  which,  passing  from 
its  sides  towards  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  keep  it  steady,  or  prevent  it 
from  assuming  an  oblique  attitude ;  it  would  also  fall  backwards  to- 
wards the  sacruof,  and  sometimes  become  lodged  or  wedged  under  the 
promontory  of  that  bone,  were  it  not  restrained  from  moving  in  that 
direction  both  by  its  round  ligaments,  called  by  Fallopius  its  cre- 
masters,  and  also  by  its  connections  with  the  bladder.  It  cannot  (all 
forwards,  for  it  is  sustained  by  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  which,  by 
filling  with  urine,  must,  and  does  always  push  it  backwards  again. 

Structure  end  Pcwers  of  the  Womb. — The  substance  of  which 
the  womb  is  composed  has  not  been  fully  understood.  In  the  unim- 
pregnated  state,  it  is  dense  and  gristly  to  the  feel,  and  cuts  very  hard ; 
the  cut  snrfaee  being  of  a  faint  pinkish  hue  and  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance; but  those  fibres  are  disposed  without  any  apparent  regularity  or 
order.    It  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and  nerves,  which 
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are  very  small  daring  the  unimpregnated  state ;  but  the  same  vessels 
in  the  gravid  womb  acquire  an  enormous  size,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  tortuous;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  ovum,  at  full  term,  appears 
to  be  contained  within  a  vast  network,  or  rete  vasculosum,  united 
together  by  a  quantity  of  muscular  fibres.  The  womb,  at  the  full  term, 
is  an  exceedingly  sanguine  organ,  being  furnished  with  torrents  of 
blood  from  the  uterine  and  spermatic  arteries,  the  former  reaching  it 
from  below,  and  the  latter  from  above,  with  free  inosculation  of  the 
several  channels  of  circulation. 

As  to  the  interior  membrane,  or  mucous  coat  of  the  womb,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  here :  the  cut,  exhibiting  Mr.  Coste's  view,  will 
explain  the  matter  with  sufficient  clearness. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  womb,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  layers,  and  planes,  and 
fasciculi  for  that  purpose:  but  the  very  fact  of  such  difference  of  opinion 
is  proof  enough  that  the  arrangement  of  them  is  not  yet  clearly  known. 
If  it  were  known  and  demonstrable,  there  would  no  longer  exist  any 
dissidence  concerning  it,  since  whatever  is  clearly  demonstrable,  ceases 
to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  or  doubt.  Thiai  much,  at  least,  is  well  known; 
namely,  that  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  womb  are  capable  of  acting 
partially,  or  so  as  to  change  the  form  of  one  part  of  the  organ,  while 
another  part  of  it  acts  with  less  intensity,  or  not  at  all.  Thus,  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  we  find  the  uterus,  after  delivery,  contracted  in 
its  middle,  as  if  a  string  had  been  passed  round  it  and  drawn  tightly, 
causing  it  to  assume  the  shape  of  the  hour-glass.  This  state  is  fami- 
liarly denominated  an  hour-glass  contraction.  Again,  we  not  unfre- 
qaently  find  the  whole  organ  elongated,  and  almost  of  a  farciminal  form ; 
its  fundus  being  raised  high  upwards,  towards  the  epigastrium,  while 
the  body  of  it  is  narrow  or  slender  like  an  intestine.  I  feel  assured 
that  I  have  sometimes  found  it,  after  delivery,  full  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  not  more  than  four  inches  in  transverse  diameter,  esti- 
mated by  feeling  it  through  the  relaxed  integuments  of  the  abdomen. 
These  circumstances  prove  that  the  uterine  fibres  which  affect  the  con- 
jugate diameter  of  the  organ  may  act  with  force,  while  those  which 
affect  its  longitudinal  diameter  are  either  in  a  state  of  repose,  or  of 
very  slight  action ;  which  leads  us,  as  I  think,  to  the  inference,  that 
the  longitudinal  and  horizontal  fibres  are  separate  and  independent 
organs  or  parts  of  the  uterine  structure.  The  annexed  cut,  from  M. 
Ghailly*8  Midwifery ,  gives  a  view  of  the  arrangement  of  muscular  fibres 
which  seem  to  converge  upon  the  tubes  and  round  ligaments.  Let  the 
Student  conceive  of  a  separate,  non-coordinate  action  in  these  fascicles 
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Fig.  *3. 


of  mnBcles,  and  he  will  perceive  that  sack  action  sught  greatly  embsr- 
rasB  ft  labor  in  which  the  contraction  ought  to  be  consentaneoos  utd 
co-ordinate  for  the  whole  moecalar  ap- 
paratus of  the  organ. 

If  this  be  a  jnst  view  of  the  case,  it 
will  aerve  for  the  explanation  of  occur- 
rences in  labor  that  would  otherwise 
embarraBBUsnotalittle.  For  example, 
we  find  the  woman  in  travail  someUmes 
suffering  under  the  most  intense  pains, 
and  making  the  greatest  efi^orts  with- 
out  the  smallest  profit;  and  that,  too, 
where  wo  know  certainly  that  the  pel- 
vis is  of  the  amplest  dimensions.  What 
can  be  the  cause  that  the  child  does 
not  advance  under  such  vigorous  ef- 
forts ?  We  find  that  the  head  is  positively  stationary,  notwithstanding 
the  healthiest  pelvic  conformation,  a  sufficient  dilatation  of  the  uterus, 
and  violent  labor  pains.  We  are  at  once  satisfied,  and  relieved  of 
anxious  doubts,  when  we  reflect  that  the  horizontal  or  transverse  fibres 
are  active,  and  the  longitudinal  or  perpendioular  fibres  inert.  There 
is  a  failure  of  co-ordination  in  the  movements,  and  our  duty  will  be 
clearly  seen  to  consist  in  endeavors  to  restore  the  synergy  of  contrac- 
tile eff'ort. 

As  this  circumstance  generally  results  from  some  excess  of  a  local  or 
constitutional  irritation,  the  former  occasioned  by  tedioud  or  violent 
labor,  rheumatism,  officious  intermeddling,  or  the  direct  stimulation  of 
ergotism  ;  and  the  latter  by  a  too  susceptible  nervous  system,  repletion, 
mental  emotions,  or  vain  efforts  of  labor  long  continued:  it  appears 
that,  in  the  former  case,  we  ought  to  resort  to  the  tranquiUiaing  in- 
fluences of  landanum  clysters,  cool  air  and  drinks,  and  abstinence 
from  impertinent  handlings ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  we  may  apply  to 
the  lancet,  to  a  Dover's  powder,  to  portions  of  morphia,  or  the  black 
drop  or  opium,  or  the  hath — after  evacuations  have  been  procured  from 
the  bowels  by  emollient  and  laxative  injections ;  and  that  we  ought  to 
give  orders  for  a  full  and  free  ventilation,  and  the  use  of  suitable 
drinks. 

But  if  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  movement  of  the  horison- 
tal  fibres  is  inordinate,  or  in  excess,  it  fortunately  happens  in  tho  vast 
majority  of  cases  that  the  powers  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  the 
greatest.     The  ovum  being  contained  entirely  within  the  uterus,  it 
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appears  that  it  can  only  be  expelled  by  the  fundus  approaching  the  os 
nteri;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  shortening  of  the  womb  that  results 
from  the  contraction  of  its  longitudinal  fibres.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  womb  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  and  that  the 
oTum,  in  pasung  out  from  the  uterus,  must  necessarily  traverse  that 
canal.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  first  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  will  tend  to  pull  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  open  at  the  same  time 
that  the  point  of  the  ovum  is  insinuated  into  the  enlarging  orifice. 
This  opening  or  dilatation  of  the  orifice  does  not  take  place  without 
resistance,  which  is  chiefly  perceptible,  however,  in  the  early  stages ; 
for  we  find  that  while  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  womb  are  vigorously 
condensed  during  a  pain,  the  cervix  also  is  strongly  contracted,  but 
less  and  less  vigorously  as  the  dilatation  becomes  more  considerable; 
so  that,  indeed,  it  is  not  rare,  at  length,  to  perceive  the  whole  circle 
of  the  cervix  suddenly  yield,  as  if  without  opposition,  to  the  greater 
power  of  the  longitudinal  fibres.  The  circle  of  the  os  uteri  is,  as  it 
were,  pulled  upwards,  towards  the  fundus  uteri,  by  the  muscular  expul- 
sive powers ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  stripped  over  the  lower  segment 
of  the  ovum,  over  the  head,  or  over  whatsoever  presenting  part.  I  have 
known  the  whole  dilatation  to  take  place  during  a  natural  sleep. 

Some  women  require  only  a  few  pains  to  complete  the  dilatation, 
whereas  others  suffer  hundreds  of  pains  during  several  successive  days, 
before  the  circular  fibres  are  conquered  by  the  protracted  efforts  of 
their  antagonists,  the  expulsive  ones. 

From  thirty-five  to  fifty  pains  are  probably  the  average  number 
felt  by  parturient  women.  If  four  hours  be  a  mean  of  the  duration 
of  labor,  then  the  woman  will  be  likely  to  have  pains  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first  hour — which  would  be  six  pains. 
She  would  probably  have  ten  pains  in  the  second  hour,  fifteen  in  the 
third  hour,  and  twenty  pains  in  the  fourth  and  last  hour  of  the  pro- 
cess— say,  in  all,  about  fifty  pains. 

While  the  generality  of  cases  are  so  favorable,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  women  who  have  not  more  than  three  or  four ;  whereas  some 
of  them  suffer  from  the  repetition  of  two  hundred  contractions,  and 
even  a  greater  number  than  that. 

A  considerable  experience  and  trained  habits  of  observation  are 
necessary  to  enable  a  practitioner  to  prognosticate  the  moment  of  de- 
livery, making  up  his  judgment  from  the  intensity  of  the  pains  of 
expulsion,  as  compared  with  those  of  opposition  or  retention.  It  is 
certain  that  no  man,  be  his  experience  ever  so  great  or  his  discrimi- 
nation ever  so  acute,  can  with  absolute  certainty  calculate  upon  the 
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moment  when  an ygiven  labor  shall  be  brought  to  a  conolosion,  since 
.  no  one  can  absolutely  predict  what  shall  be  the  exact  degree  or  intens- 
ity of  any  muscular  force,  which,  as  it  is  a  vital  operation,  bo  it  is 
'  dependent  on  causes  beyond  our  foreknowledge  or  perfect  control. 
Young  and  inexperienced  practitioners  ought,  therefore,  to  be  yery 
late  in  announcing  their  prognostic  of  the  end  of  labor,  as  to  time. 

I  have  remarked  that,  as  the  longitudinal  fibres  pull  the  os  uteri 
open,  the  apex  of  the  ovum  is  inserted  into  the  aperture :  with  each 
succeeding  pain  additional  portions  of  the  ovum  pass  into  the  os  uteri 
and  through  it,  until  at  last,  the  fundus  having  approached  very  near 
the  cervix,  the  whole  of  the  ovum  becomes  excluded  from  the  uterine 
cavity,  after  which  the  same  longitudinal  and  horizontal  fibres,  meeting 
with  no  further  considerable  resistance,  act  in  concert,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  womb  down  to  a  very  small  size.  It  returns,  but  slowly,  to 
the  non-gravid  condition.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  days  are  required  to 
effect  this  reduction.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  womb  is  capable 
of  contracting  equally  upon  an  ovum  at  term,  and  upon  an  abortion  at 
three  weeks. 

The  planes  of  the  ischia  are  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  The 
womb  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length:  when  it  occupies  its  proper 
place  in  the  pelvis,  the  top  of  it  is  not  so  high  as  the  top  of  the  ischium; 
in  other  words,  it  is  lower  than  the  plane  of  the  strait ;  but  the  point 
or  OS  uteri  sinks  low  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  The 
womb  does  not  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  pelvis  when  the  bladder 
is  full  that  it  does  when  that  organ  is  empty ;  but  retreats  when  the 
bladder  is  filling,  and  comes  forward  when  it  becomes  empty  again ; 
hence  the  organ  is  scarcely  ever  at  rest  in  the  same  place. 

This  movableness,  and  constant  change  of  place,  often  result  in  the 
injury  or  weakening  of  its  ligaments,  particularly  its  round  ligaments, 
which  in  some  women  become  so  much  stretched  by  an  over-fulness  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  that  they  fail  to  contract  and  so  let  the  fundus 
uteri  fall  downwards  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  until  the  womb 
is  quite  overset,  backwards.  This  makes  a  case  of  retroversion  of  the 
womb. 

When  the  womb  is  retroverted,  and  continues  so  for  months  or  years, 
the  OS  remains  all  the  time  close  to  the  symphysis  pubis;  and  at  last 
the  anterior  column  of  the  vagina  condenses  itself  so  as  to  accommodate 
its  length  to  the  actual  short  distance  from  the  cervix  to  the  symphysis. 

If  it  be  reposited,  and  an  attempt  be  made  by  means  of  a  common 
pessary  to  restrain  it  from  falling  over  again,  the  attempt  frequently 
fails  and  the  instrument  falls  into  discredit.     The  cause  of  the  failure 
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is  in  fact  in  the  contracted,  condensed,  elastic  anterior  column  of  the 
Tagina,  which  slowly,  bat  surely,  pulls  the  cenriz  over  the  top  of  the 
pessary,  to  bring  the  os  back  again  close  to  the  symphysis;  and  then  the 
anterior  column  having  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  as  to  its  contractility, 
there  is  room  enough  to  allow  the  fundus  to  sink  again  into  the  recto- 
vaginal, or  Douglass*  evl-de-Bcie. 

In  old  cases,  therefore,  the  ordinary  pessary  will  not  answer ;  but 
they  are  always  curable  by  means  of  a  ring  pessary,  of  proper  con- 
struction ;  for,  when  the  posterior  segment  of  such  a  ring  is  lodged  in 
the  posterior  ctd-de-sac  of  the  vagina,^  and  the  anterior  segment  behind 
the  symphysis,  it  is  clear  the  os  cannot  come  forwards  again,  nor  the 
fundus  fall  down  behind. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  OVARIES. 


The  ovaries  are  organs  for  the  preparation  of  ova,  or  eggs,  which 
contain  the  germ  of  the  offspring. 

In  the  mammals,  there  are  two  ovaries,  within  each  of  which  may  be 
seen,  with  a  good  lens,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs,  or  yolks,  enclosed 
within  their  proper  capsules  or  ovisacs,  which  are  commonly  called 
Graafian  follicles,  or  ovarian  follicles.  They  were  some  time  since  de- 
nominated Graafian  ova — because  De  Graaf  imagined  that  these  pellu* 
cid  bullae  were  the  ova  of  the  animals  in  which  they  were  seen  by  him. 
Let  the  Student  early  make  the  discrimination  between  the  follicle,  the 
cell,  or  ovisac  which  contains  the  egg,  and  the  minute  egg  itself,  which 
is  too  small  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  human  ovary  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  in  shape,  it  is  like  a  flat- 
tened olive. 

Each  ovary  is  attached  to  an  angle  of  the  womb — one  on  the  right, 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  It  is  connected  with  the  uterus  by  a  short 
footstalk  of  a  fibrous  structure,  which  is  called  the  ligament  of  the 
ovary. 

The  ovaries  lie  behind  the  Fallopian  tubes,  enclosed  in  a  duplicature 
of  the  peritoneum,  that  adheres  firmly  to  the  proper  covering  or  coat 
of  the  organ ;  so  that  the  ovary  is  invested  by  a  serous  membrane  or 
indusium,  as  the  liver,  stomach,  or  intestines  are. 

tJnderneath  the  serous  covering  lies  the  strong  white  fibrous  coat,  or 
tunica  albuginea,  which  is  a  closed  sac  containing  the  stroma,  the 
peculiar  tissue  of  the  organ.  There  is  thus  no  proper  excretory  duct 
for  this  organ ;  nevertheless,  the  Fallopian  tube  becomes,  upon  occa- 
sions, the  vector  of  its  product.  The  connection  of  the  vector  tube 
with  the  organ  exists,  in  all  probability,  only  during  the  few  moments 
of  the  sexual  excitement,  or  orgasm.  In  the  embryo,  however,  as  late 
as  the  sixth  month,  the   end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  permanently 
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attached  to  the  ovarium — ^before  the  seventh  month,  the  connection  is 
broken.  See  BosenmuUer,  Quxdam  de  Ovariu  Embryonum  et 
Fostuum  Humanarum,  p.  11. 

I  have  a  specimen  of  foetus  at  the  sixth  month,  in  which  the  detach- 
ment has  not  taken  place. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovary,  with  which  the  closed  sac  of  the  albuginea 
is  filled,  is  a  peculiar  concrete,  consisting,  apparently,  of  a  rather  dense 
cellular  tela,  of  a  salmon-color.  Throughout  the  stroma  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  delicate  arterioles  and  venules,  that  are  the  distal  branches 
of  the  ovaric  artery.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  blood  of 
this  circulation  is  brought  from  a  great  distance,  since  the  ovaric  artery 
arises  for  one  side  from  the  emulgent,  and  for  the  other  from  the  aorta 
itself.  As  the  ovaries,  like  the  testicles  in  the  male,  are  originally 
formed  high  up  in  the  abdomen,  near  the  kidneys,  an  economical  pur- 
pose was  answered  by  deriving  their  circulation  from  these  sources. 
Whether  there  be  any  further  and  peculiar  economical  end  to  be  attained 
by  drawing  this  blood  from  such  a  distant  point,  remains  unexplained. 

If  the  tunica  albuginea  of  an  ovary  be  divided  with  a  scalpel,  the 
Btroma  may  then  b.e  readily  torn  asunder  by  pulling  the  edges  of  the 
incision  apart  with  the  fingers. 

The  ovary  of  a  mammal,  when  examined  for  the  purpose,  exhibits 
several  watery  vesicles,  whose  translucency  renders  them  visible  through 
the  indusia  or  coats  of  the  organ.  By  cutting  the  ovary  open,  and 
carefully  dissecting  them  out,  these  vesicles  or  bullae  may  be  completely 
freed  from  all  attachment,  when  they  appear  as  globules  filled  with 
water,  and  of  sizes  varying  from  the  bigness  of  a  garden  pea  to  ihat 
of  a  small  bird-shot  In  each  ovary  may  be  counted  some  fifteen  of 
these  vesicles. 

These  Graafian  vesicles — for  so  they  are  usually  denominated — are 
also  called  Graafian  follicles.  Graafian  cells.  Graafian  ova,  and  ovarian 
follicles.  They  are  ovisacs.  They  are  composed  of  a  double  membrane, 
one  inside  of  the  other.  The  outer  or  largest  one,  is  united  to  the 
smaller  or  inner  one,  by  a  very  delicate  cellular  bond,  or  magma,  which, 
if  infiltrated,  serves  to  compress  and  crush  the  inner,  while  it  dis- 
tends and  expands  the  outer  coat  or  sac.  Hence,  if  the  outer  sac  should 
thus  be  greatly  enlarged,  the  inner  one  would  at  the  same  time  be 
crimped  or  corrugated,  so  as  to  give  to  the  inner  surface  a  convoluted 
appearance. 

If  a  Graafian  vesicle  be  punctured  with  a  lancet,  there  spirts  out, 
through  the  cut,  a  drop  of  water.  This  drop  of  water,  when  collected 
on  a  glass  or  knife-blade,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to 
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consist  of  a  pellucid  liqaor,  in  which  swim  a  gre«t  namb«r  of  sdmII 
graias.  Among  these  grains  there  is  a  portion  or  acervntas,  in  which 
the  grains  are  agglomerated  in  greater  number,  and,  in  tb«  midst  of 
these,  a  jelk-ball  is  found. 
Figure  44  represents  this  jelk-ball,  bounded  b;  a  white,  transparent 
zone,  which  is  called  its  zona  pellneida.  It 
is  a  perfect  sphere,  filled  with  vitoHary 
corpuscles,  oil  globules,  and  pnnota  that 
swim  in  a  transparent  liquor.  The  sphere 
or  jelk-ball  lies  amidst  the  cumulns  of 
granules  before  mentioned,  aa  may  be 
seen  in  the  figure,  taken  from  Bodolph 
Wagner's  Prodromu*. 

It  is  outside  of,  or  beyond  the  white 
zone  or  zona  pellncida,  that  are  to  be 
seen  the  smaller  granules  of  the  onmalus 
or  acermlus,  so  that  the  ovum  above  represented  is  bounded  hj  the 
transparent  or  white  zone.  These  outmde  granules  are  some  remains 
of  the  granular  membrane  that  lines  the  inner  eoncentrio  mem- 
brane of  the  Graafian  follicle. 

Perhaps  the  physiologists  go  too  far  in  calling  it  a  granular  membrane. 
It  consists  of  innumerable  grains  that  settle  themselres,  touching  each 
other,  upon  the  inner  vail  of  the  reside,  like  sediment  in  a  rial. 
I  do  not  deny  that  they  deposit  themselres  thus  under  the  forces  of  a 
vital  affinity,  and  it  is  eren  probable  that  they  do  so ;  but  whenerer 
the  vesicle  is  punctured,  this  so-called  membrane  becomes  decomposed, 
and  floats  out  as  loose  grains  along  with  the  ye)k-ball ;  great  multitudes 
of  them  adhering  to  it;  many  being  entirely  disconnected,  while  some 
of  them  stick  together  in  laminse,  or  clusters,  or  acerruli. 

This  granular  membrane,  or  tunica  granulosa,  is  thickest,  in  general, 
at  that  segment  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  vrhich  is  nearest  the  surface  of 
the  albnginea,  and  there  it  forms  a  small  heap — an  acerrulus  or  cumulus, 
which  has  been  by  Baer  called  the  cumulus  proligerua  or  discus  proli- 
gerus.  It  is  in  the  apex  of  this  cumolos  or  cone  that  the  egg  is  found, 
and  it  is  generally  among  the  debris  of  this  acervulns  that  the  micro- 
scope reveals  the  yelk,  with  its  bright  pellucid  zone. 

Upon  referring  again  to  the  above  figure,  the  Student  will  see  that 
in  the  yelk-ball,  amidst  its  ritellary  corpuscles,  there  is  pictured  a  clear, 
transparent,  oral  vesicle,  vith  a  dark  spot  upon  it.  This  is  the  germ- 
inal vesicle,  sometimes  called  Furkinjean  reside,  and  the  dark  spot 
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18  the  germinal  spojb,  or  macula  germinativa,  of  Rudolph  Wagner, 
which  M.  Coete  calls  the  taehe  embtyonaire. 

Snehy  in  general  terms,  is  the  human  ovary,  which,  I  repeat,  consists 
of  a  closed  sac,  filled  with  ovarian  stroma,  in  which  are  developed  ova 
within  ovisacs  usually  called  Graafian  follicles.  These  ova  are  true 
yelks,  about  one-fifteenth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  In  each  unfecundated 
yelk  is  a  germinal  vesicle  one-siztieth  of  a  Paris  line  in  diameter,  and 
having  upon  its  inner  surface  a  germinal  spot  consisting  of  dark 
granules — the  germinal  spot  being  one- two-hundredth  or  one-three- 
hnndredth  of  a  line  in  diameter* 

I  have  many  times  observed  the  numerous  granules,  or  dark  puncta, 
that  may  be  inspected  by  placing  thin  slices  of  ovary  on  the  field  of 
a  mieroBcope.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  these  points,  which 
are,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  nuclei,  or  cytoblasts — the  inchoate  ele- 
ments of  ovarian  ova.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Martin  Barry,  who  gives, 
in  hia  papers,  published  in  the  London  Phil.  Trans.j  drawings  of  these 
appearances  in  the  ova  of  various  animals.  Gerber's  anatomy  also 
contaiBS  a  plate  representing  this  microscopic  view. 

If  this  notion  be  indeed  founded  in  truth,  then  each  ovary  should  be 
held  to  contain,  not  fifteen  ova  only,  but  the  nuclei  of  hundreds  of 
thoQsaiids  of  them. 

Perhi4M,  however,  the  micro9Copic  view  is  not  correct,  and  these  points 
are  acini  of  the  gland,  if  the  ovary  is  a  gland.  Supposing  them  to  be 
acini,  and  that  an  acinus  may,  by  some  physiological  act,  be  cast  o£f 
from  its  connection  with  the  stroma  that  produced  it,  and  carry  away 
with  it,  like  an  inoculated  bud  or  like  a  spore,  or  a  pollen  grain,  the 
metabolic  and  the  plastic  forces — by  which  to  develop  the  ovarian 
OTole — still  we  have,  in  either  case,  the  idea  of  a  reproductiveness  in 
creatures  beyond  imagination  for  copiousness. 

The  ovaries  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  derived  {Longet^  t. 
ii.,  &43)  from  three  or  four  branches  that  come  oS*  from  the  renal  plexus, 
and  proceed,  in  company  with  the  ovaric  artery,  to  the  place  of  distri- 
bation.  They  are  called  the  ovaric  plexus,  and  spend  their  terminal 
fibrils  within  the  ovary,  and  in  part,  also,  upon  the  uterus,  thus  con- 
necting the  two  organs  in  a  common  bond  of  sympathies. 

Kegner  de  Graaf,  of  Delft,  in  Holland,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  years,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1673,  published  his  work  De 
Mulierum  Organis  Generationi  InBerv%entibu%  in  1672,  and  gave,  as 
I  have  said,  his  name  to  the  ovarian  vesicles,  or  ovi-capsules.  They 
were  by  him  considered  to  be  ova,  and  were  long,  and  even  until  lately, 
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by  many,  regarded  as  ova;  for  no  one,  until  recently,  bad  acquired  any 
correct  notions  of  the  ovum  of  the  mammifera. 

At  p.  181,  he  says,  "In  cuniculis  autem,  leporibas,  canibas,  porcis, 
ovibus,  yaccis  et  reliqnis  animalibus  h  nobis  dissectis,  ea  Tesicolsram 
ad  instar,  nt  in  ayibus  ovorum  germina  sclent,  sese  dissecantiom  oeolia 
ezhibent;  quse  in  Testiculomm  superficie  existentia,  communem  ta* 
nicam  hinc  inde  sublevant,  atque  ita  per  earn  aliquando  transparent  ao 
si  brevi  exitum  minarentur."  His  15th  plate  represents  the  follicles 
as  "ova."    They  are  not  ova,  but  merely  oyisacs. 

It  is  a  title  to  immortality  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  to  hare  dis- 
covered the  ovum  of  the  mammal,  and  there  has  been  a  great  eoiiten- 
tion  as  to  the  'priority  in  this  claim.  It  appears  to  me  that,  although 
one  person  may  have  first  seen  the  object,  so  many  individuals  have 
been  concerned  in  establishing  and  explaining  the  natural  history  and 
physiology  of  the  fact,  by  laborious  researches  and  patient  efforts  of 
reason,  that  no  single  person  should  be  deemed  entitled  to  all  the  credit: 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  world  is  too  much  indebted  to  divers  persons 
on  this  account,  not  to  divide  the  honors  of  the  career  among  many 
claimants.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  enter  the  lists  of  this  controversy  in 
favor  of  any  particular  person,  in  which  I  have  no  other  than  a  common 
interest  of  gratitude  to  all  the  ingenious  philosophers  who  have  illu- 
mined my  therapeutical  path  with  floods  of  radiant  light,  freeing  me 
from  the  errors  and  gropings  of  my  blind  predecessors,  and  enabling 
me  clearly  to  perceive,  and  plainly  understand  many  mysteries  of 
physiology  and  therapeutics  that  were  utterly  hid  from  their  eyes. 

But  the  Student  of  medicine  ought  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  widi 
the  literary  history  of  the  subject,  lest  he  wander  among  audiorities 
that  have  now  ceased  to  have  any  claim  to  his  obedience.  Let  hii% 
therefore,  understand  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  Breslau,  in  Sikffliay  in 
the  year  1825,  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Doctorate  of  Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach.  At  that  meeting  was  presented  a  volume  under 
the  following  title :  Joan.  Fried.  Blumenbaehto^  etc.  Summarum  in 
Medicina  honarum  semisweularia  gratulatur  ardo  mediearum  VratMa- 
verUiumj  interprete  Joannei  JSv.  Purkinje.  P.  P.  0.  Sulyeetm  iutU 
81/mbolse  ad  ovi  avium  historiam  ante  incubationem :  cum  duobua  Utluh 
gr aphis.  VratielaviXj  Tgpis  Universitatis.  This  volume  was  printed 
in  September,  1825,  but  was  not  published,  being  designed  only  for 
private  distribution.  An  edition  of  it  was  afterwards  published  for 
sale  at  Leipsic,  in  1880,  4to.,  of  which  a  copy  is  now  before  me.  I 
look  upon  Professor  Purkinje's  book  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  the 
works  of  reform  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ovaria.    This  is  the  work 
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in  irhieh  wu  first  nude  known  the  existence  of  the  germiDal  veaicle, 
eommonly  called  the  PnrkiDJe&n  Tcsicle  of  the  bird's  egg. 

ProfeasoT  Pnrkinje  had  interested  himself  in  the  inveetigation  of  the 
deatricnla,  or  tread  of  the  hen's  egg.  He  was  examining  it  in  a  Tesael 
of  water,  in  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  cnmnluB  that  lies  directly 
underneath  the  eioatricnla,  and  of  which  Figure  45  is  a  representation. 


Tv.  45.  Fig.  40. 


It  has  been  very  beautifnlly  produced  on  wood  by  Mr.  Gihon,  from  the 
original  lithograph. 

While,  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  needles,  tearing  the  yelk  asBader 
vnder  wattf,  and  removing  the  broken-down  masses  with  a  pipette,  he 
e»ne  apon  a  "moat  beautifal  vesicle,"  partly  adhering  to  the 
margin  of  the  pore  in  the  apex  of  the  cnmolns,  and  partly  detached 
from  its  bed  therein.  His  own  words  are :  "  Heec  dam  lente  ope 
perlostrb,  Tenonla  formoeissima  parte  margini  pori  adhferens,  parte 
libera  hand  pamm  mirabnndo  mihi  oSertur."  Figure  46  exhibits  this 
appearanoe. 

The  cavity  in  which  this  Pnrkinjean,  or  germinal  vesicle  (the  first 
that  was  ever  seen),  is  contained,  is 
represented  by  Fnrkinje  as  in  the  an- 
nexed cut.  Fig.  4T,  also  copied  from 
his  lithograph.  It  is  a  cross  section 
of  a  portion  of  the  yelk-ball  and  the 
camulns,  with  its  cavity,  in  the  hollow 
of  which  was  fonnd  the  Porkinjean  vesicle.  The  transparent  vesicle 
thns  revealed  is  almost  as  delicate  in  its  stmctore  as  a  soap  bubble. 
It  can  be  found  only  in  eggs  that  have  not  been  fecundated,  such  as 
the  pnUet's  egg,  or  yelks  taken  out  of  the  ovary,  in  which,  according  to 
Tod  Baer,  it  exists,  even  in  the  very  smallest  yelks.  Fecundation 
abolishes  it. 

The  Stadent  now  has  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  germinal  or 
pDrkinjean  vesicle,  discovered  and  made  known  in  September,  1825. 
This  Porkinjean  vesicle  is  the  germinal  vesicle  that  is  found  inside  of 
the  nnfecnndated  yolk,  whether  of  birds  or  women  or  other  animals. 
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The  next  publication  in  the  order  of  important  discorerjr,  was  the 
De  Ovi  Mammalium  et  HominU  Ghnesi.  EpUtolam  ad  Academiam 
Imperialem  Bcientiarun^  Petropolitanamj  dedit  Oarolu%  EmmiU9  A. 
Boer.  Zoohgix  Prof.  Publ.  itrd.  Beguynumtan%t9j  eum  Tabula  Aenea. 
Lips.  1827,  4to. 

Such  is  the  title  of  Yon  Baer's  letter  to  the  Imperial  Aoademy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  ovum  of  the  mammifer- 
0U8  quadrupeds. 

In  Yon  Baer's  experiments,  he,  like  P^tfldqje;  tk^ftst  eodft  ^fead  the 
vesicle  in  eggs  already  laid,  but  always  delebted  it  in  ef<ii  the  tWitillest 
yelks  of  the  egg  bag.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  nudleos  aroolii  "which 
the  matter  of  the  yelk  becomes  sabsequently  a^;i^te3.  ,  VUs  was 
the  case  also  in  the  molluscs,  in  the  lutobrieds  an&  i^i  the'liiili,  taiese 
researches  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  mammiferous  ovulam,  in  the 
following  manner. 

Having  observed  a  very  minute  ovulum  in  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the 
bitch,  and  reflecting  that  such  small  ova  could  not  conrist  of  Oraifian 
vesicles,  which  are  much  larger,  and  that  the  liquor  of  the  Chraafiib 
vesicle  could  not  so  soon  acquire  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  die  tubal 
specimen,  he  was  led  by  curiosity,  rather  than  by  the  hope  of  seek^ 
with  the  naked  eye,  through  the  several  coats  of  the  Graafian  vesieles, 
any  ovula  in  the  ovaries,  to  open  one  of  the  follicles  with  his  scalpel, 
and  placing  the  fluid  that  came  forth  upon  the  platine  of  his  microecope: 
^^  Obstupui,"  says  he,  ^'  profecto,  cum  ovulum  ex  tubis  jam  cognitum, 
tam  dare  viderem,  ut  coecus  vix  negaret.  Mirum  sane  et  inexpeotatum, 
rem  tam  pertinacitur  qusBsitam,  ad  nauseam  usque  in  quocunque  com- 
pendio  physiologico  uti  inextricabilem  tractatum,  tam  faoilUmo  netgotio 
ante  oculos  poni  posse."  P.  12.  He  informs  us  that  tkis  onlliim  iNj^, 
in  some  specimens  of  the  ovary,  be  seen  through  the  coata  of  tke  e^- 
capsule. 

Everybody  seems  willing  to  concede  to  ^on  Baer  the  hxmorvf  this 
discovery,  which  was  effected  two  years  later  than  that  of  Purkinje, 
viz.,  in  1827.  But,  notwithstanding  his  good  fortune  as  the  disco* 
verer,  he  is  not  the  true  expositor  of  its  nature,  for  he  mistook  the 
ovulum  or  yelk  for  the  Purkinjean  vesicle,  and  he  says  :  ^^  Demonstrabo 
enim  mammalium  ova  vesiculis  Purkinji  reliquorum  animaliom  com- 
parandas  esse,  quas  in  animalibus  nonnullis,  molluscb,  acepalis  v.  c. 
et  lumbricis  ovorum  evolutionem  antecedere  clare  me  vidisse  puto," — 
that  is  to  say,  '^  he  will  show  that  the  mammal  ovum  is  to  be  com* 
pared  with  the  Purkinjean  vesicle  in  other  animals,  and  that  the  evo- 
lution of  it  precedes  that  of  the  ova  in  certain  molluscous  creatures,  as 
he  supposes  to  be  verified  by  his  observations." 
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At  p.  82,  he  argaes  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the  Graafian  ova, 
and  the  ova  of  birds  and  spiders,  which  have  a  great  quantity  of  yi- 
telline  corpuscles  and  but  little  liquid,  while  the  Graafian  ova  bear  but 
few  corpuscles  and  much  albuminous  fluid.  "  Besides,  they  resemble 
eggs  in  possessing  a  vesicle  situated  in  a  cumulus,  and  surrounded 
with  a  proligerous  layer.  Thereforey  a  Graafian  vesicle,  in  view  of 
the  ovary,  and  in  general,  of  the  maternal  constitution,  is  the  true 
ovum  of  the  mammal.  ^  Yesicula  ergo  Graafiana  cum  ad  ovarium 
generatimque  ad  corpus  maternum  respiciamus,  ovum  sane  est  mam- 
malium.' "  Yon  Baer,  notwithstanding  the  tyranny  of  the  schools,  al- 
most saw  the  real  truth;  for  he  remarks  upon  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
Graafian  ovum  cannot,  as  in  birds,  be  transferred  to  the  vector  tube. 
*<  Henee  in  mammals,"  says  he,  ^^  the  inner  vesicle  (the  true  ovum) 
contains  a  richer  vitellary  matter,  and  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  foetus, 
it  certainly  proves  itself  to  be  a  true  ovum."  In  saying  this,  he  was 
nearly  free  from  the  shackles  of  his  scholastic  prejudice.  They  were 
strong  enough,  however,  to  cause  him  to  write  of  the  ovulum,  '^  Ovum 
fetale  dici  possit  in.  ovo  materno.  Mammalia  ergo  habent  ovum  in 
OTo;  ant  si  hac  dicendi  formula  uti  licet,  ovum  in  secunda  potentia." 

The  Student,  in  reading  the  above,  will  candidly  admit  YoU  Baer's 
claims,  though  he  will  perceive  how  checked  he  was  by  the  bonds  of 
an  old  way  of  thinking.  After  all,  the  egg  within  an  egg  was,  in 
his  eyes,  the  true,  separate,  independent  yelk-ball  of  the  mammal. 

The  ovum  of  the  bitch  is  i/^th  to  ^^^th  of  a  Paris  line  in  diameter, 
according  to  Yon  Baer. 

Now,  notwithstanding  M.  Yon  Baer,  as  by  the  foregoing  appears, 
is  the  discoverer  of  the  mammal  ovum,  it  is  not  doubted  that  Messrs. 
Prevost  and  Dumas  had  seen  it  in  1825 — the  year  in  which  Purkinje 
detected  the  germinal  vesicle.  They,  on  two  occasions,  turned  out 
and  saw  the  ovulum  of  the  Graafian  ovi-capsule  in  the  rabbit.  Yet, 
the  glory  is  Yon  Baer's. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Purkinjean  vesicle  in  the  mammal 
ovule,  it  appears  now  to  be  settled  that  the  honor  of  its  discovery 
belongs  to  Professor  Coste  of  the  College  of  France,  though  several 
Germans  have  attributed  it  also  to  Yon  Baer. 

M.  Coste,  in  his  Histoire  GSnirale  et  Particuliere  da  Developpement 
de$  Corpi  Organu^Sj  says : — 

*^  I  was  at  first  accused  of  having  copied  M.  Baer ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  opinions  I  had  set  forth  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
that  great  physiologist,  the  public  early  did  justice  to  a  reproach  so 
unfounded,  and  the  improper  criticisms  of  Mr.  Robert  Froriep  were 
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promptly  repelled  by  Bernhardt  himself,  in  his  inaugnral  thesis,  Sym^ 
bolm  ad  Ovt  Historiamy  p.  25.  This  reproach  having  been  set  aside, 
an  attempt  was  next  made  to  bestow  upon  others  the  credit  it  was 
impossible  to  assign  to  M.  Yon  Baer.  It  was  pretended  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  at  the  same  timej  by  M. 
Coste  in  France,  M.  Bernhardt  in  Germany,  and  Mr.  T.  Wharton 
Jones  in  England.  As  to  M.  Bernhardt,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  refer 
to  that  author's  preface,  in  which  he  declares  that  his  experiments 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  my 
observations.  Mr.  Joneses  publication  is  later  by  one  year  than  mine ; 
a  statement  that  might  suflSce  for  the  present  occasion,  were  it  not 
that  that  physiologist  has  himself  fully  recognized  my  rights  as  to  the 
priority  of  discovery,  in  his  report  on  Ovology  in  the  Brit,  and  Far. 
Med.  BevieWj  No.  82,  1843,  a  paper  in  which  he  lays  no  claim  to  it 
himself,  but  attributes  it  to  me." 

Thus  far  M.  Coste,  whose  remark  as  to  Bernhardt's  preface  is  correct, 
as  well  as  his  citation  of  Mr.  Jones's  paper. 

Mr.  T.  Wharton  Jones's  words  are  as  follows : — 

*^  By  the  discovery  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  in  the  mammiferous 
ovarian  ovum,  the  complete  analogy  between  the  latter  and  the  ora* 
rian  ovum  of  the  bird,  &c.,  was  established ;  and  Baer's  error  regard- 
ing it  dissipated.  The  correct  view  of  the  matter  had  been  suspected 
by  Purkinje,  but  he  and  Valentin  had  in  vain  searched  for  a  germinal 
vesicle,  and  it  was  only  on  renewing  their  investigations,  after  the 
announcement  that  such  a  vesicle  had  been  discovered  in  the  rabbit's 
ovum  by  M.  Coste,  that  they,  Wagner,  and  others  in  Germany,  were 
successful  in  finding  it.  M.  Coste,  therefore,  as  Bischoif  observes, 
must,  notwithstanding  his  very  imperfect  description  and  delineation  of 
the  germinal  vesicle,  be  considered  as  its  first  discovert" 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  enough  to  enable  the  Student  to  see  clearly 
the  whole  case ;  and  I  shall  not  further  cite  M.  Coste,  in  his  warm  re- 
'  clamations  against  M.  Bischoff  of  Giessen. 

It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that,  amidst  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  letters 
and  philosophy,  there  should  arise  occasions  for  reproach — the  more, 
as  so  much  honor  always  remains  to  be  shared  by  the  diligent  members 
of  the  Republic.  The  world  is  very  ready  to  acknowledge  the  services 
and  merits  of  all  those  wise,  learned,  and  good  men,  who,  like  Purkinje, 
Baer,  Coste,  Wagner,  Jones,  Pouchet,  and  Bischoff,  have  in  their  pub- 
lications endowed  mankind  with  an  impayable  benefit. 

The  discovery  of  the  mammal  ovum  was  rendered  complete  by  the 
detection,  in  1880,  of  the  macula  germinativa  or  germinal  spot. 
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It  is  diversely  attributed  to  Professor  Rudolph  Wagner  and  Mr.  T. 
Wharton  Jones ;  and  it  may  be  esteemed  a  conceded  point,  that  it  was 
cotemporaneously  observed,  as  it  was  cotemporaneously  described,  by 
those  gentlemen  in  Grermany  and  in  England. 

The  germinal  spot  is,  by  Wagner,  in  his  Prodromus  Historiee  Gene^ 
raiionu  Sominis  atque  Animaltumj  page  4,  called  primitive  Keims- 
chichi^  and  macuUe  germinativse.  Professor  Wagner,  in  a  note,  page  44, 
Part  I.,  Elements  of  Physiology j  says: — 

'^I  was  myself  the  first  to  discover  the  germinal  macula.  I  also  de- 
scribed and  figured  the  whole  ovum  in  its  successive  stages  with  greater 
care  and  sequence  than  had  yet  been  done." 

Wharton  Jones  says :  ^^  At  one  side  of  the  germinal  vesicle  there  is  a 
small,  round,  dark  spot,  discovered  and  described  cotemporaneously  by 
Rudolph  Wagner  and  the  author  of  this  report."  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Review,  1848,  p.  517. 

The  germinal  spot  is  from  one-two-hundredth  to  one-three-hundredth 
of  a  Paris  line  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  grains. — 
Wagner's  words,  ProdromuSj  p.  4,  are:  ^^If  the  germinal  vesicle  in 
man,  and  in  the  mammifers,  be  carefully  examined  with  the  microscope, 
at  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  diameters,  there  will  be  seen,  in  one 
part  of  the  vesicle,  a  dark,  round  spot." 

In  this  way  he  found  it  in  mammals,  birds,  scaly  amphibia,  cartilagi- 
nous fishes,  arachnoids,  certain  crustaceans,  all  mollusks,  conchaceans, 
echinoderms,  medusans,  and  polyps.  Upon  a  more  minute  examination 
under  still  higher  powers,  there  is  seen  a  compressed  orbicular  stf atum 
of  a  lenticular  shape,  composed  of  minute  molecules,  closely  aggluti- 
nated in  form  of  an  acervulus,  &c.  &c. 

This  granulous  germinal  stratum  appears  to  Wagner  to  be  the  true 
living  animal  germ,  existing  antecedently  to  the  act  of  impregnation. 
*'^  Hoc  stratum  granulosum  germinativum,  germen  animate  verum  et 
rtVum  jam  ante  praegnationem  prseformatum  esse  videtur." 

Having  now  laid  before  the  Student  this  account  of  the  ovary,  I  shall 
annex  a  copy  of  M.  Coste*s  magnified  view  of  the  ovarium  from  his 
grand  atlas.  In  that  superb  plate,  the  figure  is  ten  inches  in  its  greatest 
diameter.  Mr.  Gihon  has  reduced  it  to  this  size.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  it  not  more  than  four  inches  in  diameter. 

M.  Coste's  intention  was  not  merely  to  exhibit  the  shape  of  the 
ovary  greatly  magnified,  but  to  show  the  internal  structure  of  it,  and 
the  various  phases  of  the  ovarian  ova-and  their  ovi-capsules,  during  their 
maturation,  and  the  dehiscence  and  evacuation  of  the  follicles.  It  is 
the  left  ovarium  that  is  represented.    The  expanded  fimbria  p^  of  the 
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Fallopian  tube  p,  is  seen  at  the  lower  and  right  extremity  of  the  draw- 
ing.   Near  this  angle  is  seen  a  Graafian  follicle  v,  the  dehiaoence  or 

Fig.  48. 


raptare  of  which  has  allowed  a  jelk,  snrronnded  by  its  proligerouB 
disk  or  cnmalna,  to  escape.  The  opening  has  taken  place  throngh  the 
tanica  albnginea  and  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  the  ovale  marked  ee,  is 
still  resting  npan  the  exterior  surface.  Just  above  it  is  seen  another 
less  mature  Tesiole  v,  and  a  still  smaller  one  above  that — ^while  farther 
to  the  left  is  a  very  small  one.  The  line  of  incision  passes,  near  its  lower 
angle,  across  a  pretty  large  and  superficial  follicle,  one^half  of  whieh  is 
.  seen  throngh  the  coats  of  the  ovary,  while  the  other  half  is  quite  nnco- 
vered  by  the  dissection  which  has  laid  the  organ  open  to  view.  To  tbo 
right  and  upwards  from  this  point  is  seen  an  emptied  Graafian  cell  v, 
in  which  e  is  the  outer  surface  of  the  whole  cell.  At  v  is  the  point  of 
dehiscence,  through  which  the  egg  escaped.  This  Graafian  cell  con- 
sisted of  two  eoats  or  membraneB,  one  contained  within  the  other.  The 
broken  laciniffi  of  the  double  ovisac  are  seen  at  the  upper  end,  near  the 
margin  of  dehiscence,  where  they  are  marked  g  and  t.  These  two 
coats  are  better  represented  in  the  follicle  at  the  upper  and  left  extre- 
mity of  the  cut — in  which  their  floating  and  distinct  membranes  are 
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Been  ftt  «  and'at  i,  whereM;  indicates  the  granuUr  deposits  upon  the 
inside  of  tho  follicle,  which  ie  called  the  tnnica  granulosa — or  granolar 
uembraae.  This  granular  membrane  is  so  little  tenacioiu,  that,  upon 
puncturing  and  compressing  a  cell,  it  flows  out  with  the  water,  and  ap- 
pears upon  the  mioroscope  as  a  collection  of  innumerable  grains,  that 
are  probably  cytoblasts.  Very  near  the  superficial  segment  of  this 
orarian  orisao  is  seen  the  ornlam  enclosed  within  its  proligerons 
cumulus. 

In  order  that  the  Student  maj  here  have  a  more  complete  idea  of  the 
ovarj,  I  repeat  the  figure  of  the  haman 
egg,  taken  from  Rudolph  Wagner's  J*rih  *"*  **" 

dromuM  Siitor,  Cfeneratumit,  in  which  is 
seen  the  pellucid  ring,  surrounding  and 
enclosing   a   quantity  of  yelk  corpuscles, 
among  which,  near  the  top,  rests  a  trans- 
parent Tesiele  with  a  dark  spot  upon  it. 
The  pellucid  ring  is  the  Bona  pellueida  of        t- 
tbe  egg,  outaide  of  which  is  a  quantity  of       "£v; ;. 
granular  membrane  that  always  comes  out 
of  the  Graafian  follicle  sticking  to  the  pel- 
lucid lone.    It  is  neoessary  to  remark  that  this  figure  is  greatly  magni- 
fied, for  a  very  strong  sight  is  required  to  enable  any  one  to  see  without  a 
lens  the  egglet,  whose  diameter  is  but  the  twentieth  of  a  Paris  line.   The 
grains  inside  of  the  pellucid  zone  are  grains  of  yelk — or  yitellary  cor- 
posclcB.    They  are  yelk,  true  yelk,  like  that  of  the  bird's  egg.    The 
oval  transparent  vesicle  within  them  is  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  the 
dark  spot  upon  that  vesicle  is  the  macula  germinativa — tache  embryo- 
naire — or  germinal  spot. 

If  the  Student  will  look  upon  the  germinal  spot  as  the  nnoleolas,  the 
gennittal  vesicle  as  the  nucleus,  and  the  vjtetlary  membrane  as  the  cell, 
he  will  have  an  idea  of  a  true  independent  cell,  possessing  the  metabolic 
and  plastic  forces  that  can  enable  it  to  develop  itself  wherever  the  pro- 
per oytoblastema,  or  pabulum,  is  a&brded  to  it  for  that  purpose — i.  e, 
in  the  ovary,  the  tube,  the  abdomen,  or  the  womb. 

The  production  within  the  ovary  of  an  ovum  containing  within  it  a 
germ  possessing,  after  its  fecundation  by  the  male,  the  power  of  evolu- 
tion solely  in  the  direction  and  dimensions  of  its  own  genus  and  species, 
is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  wonderful  works  of  God;  one  well 
fitted  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  astonishment,  and  to  make  us  feet 
amaxed  at  the  vastness  and  the  indispensableneBB  of  those  forces  that 
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are  commanicated  by  a  Divine  power  to  the  simple  and  microscopic 
elements  of  the  macula  germinativa. 

Bordach,  in  his  Pht/stologt/y  t.  i.  87,  speaking  of  the  tabular  ovarj  in 
which  the  materials  of  yelks  are  secreted  in  the  cavity  of  the  ovaries, 
in  order  to  become  ova,  presumes  this  to  be  the  mode  in  which  ova  are 
formed  in  all  the  insects,  in  most  of  the  inferior  crustaceans,  in  worms, 
and  in  certain  mollusks.  ^^Moreover,"  says  he,  ^Uhere  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  substances  of  which  the  egg  is  composed,  acquiring 
through  the  influence  of  the  ovary  their  aptitude  for  a  more  elevated 
range  of  life,  or  already  possessing  it,  tend  partly  also  of  themselves 
to  take  on  a  determinate  form." 

Is  it  a  new  creature  that  is  formed  out  of  the  macula  germinativa  ? 
is  a  question  that  has  often  been  asked ;  or  is  it  a  propagation  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  or  parent  substance  ?  M.  Huschke  proposes  that  the 
ovary  is  an  aciniferous  organ,  and  that  the  germs  of  the  offspring  are 
acini,  which,  under  a  physiological  law,  become  deciduous,  but  carry 
away  in  their  fall  the  vitality  and  accompanying  forces  that  enable  them 
to  continue,  after  their  separation,  the  pre-existing  career  of  life  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this 
proposition  ;  I  shall  only  state  that  very  numerous  and  careful  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  ovarian  stroma  have  not  exhibited  to  me  the 
evidences  of  the  aciniferous  nature  of  that  substance ;  wherefore  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  cytoblast  character  of 
the  germ  point. 

The  Corpus  Luteum. — ^Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  upon  the 
ovary,  I  ought  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  corpus  luteum,  a 
topic  that  has  elicited  an  immense  amount  of  discussion,  and  which 
still  perhaps  remains  a  vexata  questio.  Perhaps  the  principal  interest 
that  society  has  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  one  of  a  medico- 
legal nature ;  for  although  inquiries  in  this  direction,  of  a  medico-legal 
character,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  led  to  any  judicial  deci- 
sions, I  can  conceive  that  important  rights  and  interests  might  depend 

before  a  tribunal  upon  the  views  to  be 
^li^^'  held  as  to  the  nature  and  interpretation 

of  that  singular  product. 

The  corpus  luteum  or  yellow  body  is 
a  peculiar  substance  found  in  the  ova- 
ries of  animals  that  have  lately  passed 
through  the  rutting  season,  and  in 
women  that  have  lately  been  affected 
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with  their  menstrna,  or  that  have  become  pregnant.  In  some  pregnant 
women,  the  corpus  luteum  is  either  very  small,  or  not  readily  discerni- 
ble. In  others,  it  attains  a  large  size.  In  the  cow,  the  corpus  luteum 
(vide  Fig.  50}  is  sometimes  half  as  large  as  the  ovarj.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  fecundation.  I  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  a 
finished  OYulation. 

On  the  18th  December,  1846,  I  made  to  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  a  verbal  communication,  setting  forth  certain  views  I  had 
entertained  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  and  on 
the  15th  January  I  read  a  memoir  upon  the  subject,  which  was  pub-« 
liahed  in  the  TransactionSj  1847,  p.  131.  In  that  communication 
I  stated  that,  since  the  date  of  my  first  verbal  memoir,  I  had  carefully 
made  researches  both  with  my  Chevallier's  microscope  and  by  other 
methods,  as  to  the  comparative  appearances  of  vitellary  matter  taken 
from  the  egg,  and  matter  procured  from  fresh  corpora  lutea. 

These  renewed  researches  leave  me  very  fully  convinced  that  the 
yelk  of  eggs,  and  the  yellow  matter  found  in  a  corpus  luteum,  are  of 
the  same  apparent  structure,  form,  color,  odor,  coagulability,  and  re- 
fractive power. 

Having  placed  a  small  quantity  of  yelk  on  the  platine,  and  just 
before  I  had  brought  the  object  into  the  focus,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  transmitted  light;  a  bright-yellow,  which 
fills  the  whole  tube  of  the  instrument. 

When  I  have,  in  like  manner,  placed  a  bit  of  fresh  corpus  luteum, 
of  the  cow  or  sheep,  on  the  compressor,  and  have  crushed  it,  by  turning 
the  screw,  I  have  found  the  tube  filled  with  the  same  tinted  light, 
before  obtaining  the  focus. 

A  portion  of  yelk  placed  beneath  the  objective,  exhibits  numerous 
granules,  corpuscles  containing  a  yellow  fluid,  and  oil-globules,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  punctiform  bodies. 

Upon  turning  the  screw  of  the  compressor  on  a  small  lump  of  cor- 
pus luteum,  carefully  dissected  out  from  its  indusium,  there  is  seen  to 
escape  from  the  crushed  mass  a  quantity  of  granules,  corpuscles  filled 
with  yellow  fluid,  oil-globules,  and  punctiform  bodies  swimming  in  a 
pellucid  liquor.' 

The  appearances  observed  upon  examining  a  portion  of  yelk  and 
a  portion  of  corpus  luteum,  are  so  similar  that  it  would  be  difficult,  I 
think,  to  discriminate  between  them,  but  for  the  exception,  that  along 
with  the  vitellary  corpuscles  and  granules  and  globules  of  the  yellow 
body,  there  will  be  found  floes  of  laminated  cellular  tela,  blood-disks, 
and  other  detritus  of  the  organ,  destroyed  by  the  compressor. 
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The  transparent  corpuscles  transmit  a  yellow  light,  whetilier  ob- 
served singly,  or  in  clusters,  or  acervuli. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  yelk. 

On  crushing  a  bit  of  corpus  luteum  with  the  compressorium,  there 
escapes  much  granular  matter  that  accurately  resembles  the  granules 
of  the  granular  membrane,  the  proligerous  disk,  or  the  retinacula  of 
the  Graafian  follicle.  This  is  the  case  even  when  great  precaution 
has  been  used  to  procure  the  bit  from  the  outer  superficies  of  the 
corpus  luteum — avoiding  to  take  any  portion  that  might  have  touched 
the  inner  superficies  of  the  crypt  left  by  the  escape  of  the  ovulum. 

The  similarity  in  the  appearances  leads  me  to  suppose  an  identity  of 
nature  and  origin. 

I  think  no  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  oould 
detect  any  difierence  between  the  molecules  pressed  out  of  a  bit  of 
corpus  luteum,  and  those  that  escape  from  a  crushed  mammiferoos 
ovule,  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  excepting  the  debris  or  detritus  before 
mentioned,  which  is  plainly  referable  to  the  destructive  power  of  the 
compressorium. 

I  have  so  many  times  examined  the  mammiferous  ovulum  that  I 
suppose  myself-  quite  competent  to  compare  its  contents  with  those  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  and  with  common  yelk. 

I  hope  I  am  entitled  to  say,  that  the  coloring  matter  and  the  chief 
constituent  bulk  of  a  corpus  luteum,  is  a  true  vitellary 
matter,  deposited  outside  of  the  inner  concentric  spherule,  or  ovisac 
of  the  Graafian  follicle. 

For  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  I  refer  to  the  future  oIh 
servations  of  the  micrographers,  who  will  be  able  to  confirm  or  to 
confute  my  statement. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  author  who  has  taken  this  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  corpus  luteum — though  that  substance  has 
been  the  fruitful  topic  of  elaborate  research  and  hypothesis,  owing  to 
the  interest  connected  with  it  both  in  a  physiological  and  medico-legal 
relation. 

Previous  to  the  year  1825,  when  John  Evangelista  Purkinje  fortu- 
nately discovered  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  unfecundated  egg ;  and 
down  to  the  year  1827,  when  Ch.  Em.  V.  Baer  detected  the  mammal 
ovum,  whose  germinal  vesicle  was  detected  by  Coste ;  and  the  year 
1880,  when  Rudolph  Wagner  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  Keim 
schiehty  or  macula  germinativa,  all  notions  and  opinions  on  the  mammal 
ovum  may  be  set  down  as  naught — since  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
are  now  based  on  the  discoveries  just  mentioned,  which  have  led  to  a 
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complete  reYolution  in  maiiy  most  important  construings  of  pbysiolo- 
gical  action,  and  tberapentieal  indication  and  treatment. 

It  would  be  bootless,  tberefore,  to  ask  wbat  tbe  writers  of  an  earlier 
date  than  1825  may  have  supposed  upon  tbe  subject  of  tbe  corpns 
latenm. 

I>r.  Carpenter,  Jobn  Miiller,  Tbomas  Scbwann,  Henle,  and  Hascbke, 
hmre  not  binted  at  tbe  vitellary  nature  of  tbe  yellow  body. 

Dr.  Henle,  in  bis  *Algeme%ne  Anatwnit^  says :  **  So  weiss  mann 
namentlicb,  wie  die  GrSfscben  Blasoben,  im  folge  der  congestion  welcbe 
den  fimcbtbaren  beiscblaf  folgt,  erst  anscbwellen  und  den  platzen, 
wabrend  sie  zugleicb  von  Blutt  angefiillt  werden,  welcbes  sie  almablig 
entfarbt,  organisirt,  und  in  eine  narbensubstanz  rerwandelt,  die  zuleszt 
Terscbwindet."— P.  894. 

In  tbis  paragraph,  Dr.  Henle  attributes  tbe  swelling  and  tbe  burst- 
ing of  tbe  Graafian  follicle  to  tbe  congestion  attending  a  fecundation. 
He  says  tbe  ruptured  cell  is  filled  with  blood,  which  cobrs  it,  becomes 
organiied,  conyerted  into  a  scar*like  substance,  and  then,  at  lengthy 
disappears. 

Dr.  Buschke,  in  bis  Treatise  on  Splancbnology,  elaborately ,  detuls 
tiie  opinions  of  authors  en  the  corpus  luteum ;  but  nowhere  alludes  to 
the  vitellary  nature  of  that  body. 

Dr.  Cbndrin,  M.  Maygrier,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Wharton  Jones,  M. 
Raeiborski,  Ollivier  D'Angers,  M.  Poucbet,  make  no  mention  of  it — 
tbcugh  they  all  enter  into  details. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Swan,  and,  I  think,  Dr.  Patterson,  speak  not 
of  it. 

M.  Flourens,  and  M.  Velpeau,  and  Dr.  Moreau,  omit  all  allusion  to 
the  vitellary  structure  of  the  substance. 

Bernhardt,  who  was  assisted  in  the  construction  of  his  Symholoe  ad 
Ovi  Mam.  Hut.  ante  Preegnationem^  by  Dr.  Valentin,  in  which  admired 
work  is  contained  a  complete  deduction  of  tbe  whole  literature  of  tbe 
corpus  luteum,  alludes  not  to  tbe  idea. 

Yon  Baer's  celebrated  letter,  De  Ovi  Mam.  et  Hominis  O-enesiy  says 
of  tbe  corpus  luteum,  at  page  20,  ^^  Me  judice,  minime  corpus  novum 
eat,  sed  stratum  internum  thecse  majus  evolutum ;"  which  expresses, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  the  opinions  set  forth  in  tbe  rest  of  bis  para- 
graph. 

Dr.  Biscbofi*,  of  Heidelberg  formerly,  now  of  Giessen,  in  bis  Ent- 
mekelungst/esehiete  der  Saugthiere  und  des  Menschetiy  says,  at  page 
88:— 

^^  Wenn  mann  die  erste  entwickelung  des  gelben  Eorpers,  unmittel- 
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bar  nach  austrltt  des  eies,  bei  Thieren  beobachtet  bat,  so  kann  mann 
dariiber  nicht  in  zweifel  seyn^  dass  die  bildang  seiner  masse  yon  den 
innem  flache  des  Graafschens  Blascbens  ausgebt.  Da  sich  nun  bier 
die  aus  zellen  gebildete  membrana  granulosa  befindet,  da  die  znerst  als 
gelber  Eorper  erkennbarre  masse  gleichfalls  aus  zellen  bestebt,  so  ist 
es  wohl  gewiss,  das  von  einer  starkeren  entwickelang  dieser  zellen 
der  membrana  granulosay  die  icb  auch  in  der  Peripberie  des  eies  noch 
nacbweisen  werde,  die  bildang  des  gelben  Eorpers  ausgebt." 

From  tbis  passage,  it  seems  that  Dr.  BiscbofTis  not  far  from  dis- 
coTering  wbat  I  suppose  myself  to  have  discovered ;  I  mean,  the  vitellary 
nature  of  tbe  yellow  body  of  tbe  ovary. 

It  appears  needless  to  make  any  furtber  citation  in  tbis  place. 

I  sball  bere  offer  tbe  remark,  tbat  if  tbe  concave  superficies  of  tbe 
ovisac,  or  inner  concentric,  is  really  charged  with  the  office  of  pro- 
ducing or  excreting  tbe  vitellary  matter  of  tbe  ovulum,  which  must  be 
admitted,  even  if  we  allow  to  that  body  tbe  metabolic  and  plastic  cell- 
force,  (for  it  must,  at  least,  be  the  producer  of  the  cytoblastem  of  the 
cell,)  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  convex  or 
exterior  superficies  of  the  same  membrane  may  exercise  the  same 
functions  as  the  dominant  of  those  elective  affinities  which  must  be 
supposed  as  to  every  vital  excrete. 

And  such  a  supposition  finds  abundant  support  in  the  analogy  of 
the  organs ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  periosteal  and  medullary  mem- 
branes of  bones ;  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  known  to 
alternate  their  functional  force ;  the  medullary  membrane  coming  to 
be  a  depositor  of  phosphate  of  lime,  instead  of  a  remover ;  and  the 
periosteum  a  remover,  instead  of  being  a  depositor  of  phosphate, 
which  is  its  normal  office.  This  mutation  of  powers,  as  to  the  mem- 
branes of  bone,  has  so  clearly  been  described  by  M.  Flourens,  in  his 
admirable  paper  on  the  production  of  bone  and  teeth,  in  the  Annates 
du  Museum^  tbat  it  needs  no  comment. 

But  I  am  far  from  claiming  this  illustration  for  my  view  of  the  case, 
strong  as  I  might  deem  it  to  be.  It  suffices  for  me  to  know  that 
vitellary  matter  is  germinal  matter,  germinal  cytoblastem ;  and  that 
the  business  of  an  ovary  is  to  produce  it — and  nothing  else  in  nature 
can  produce  it. 

As  to  the  microscopic  results  at  which  I  have  arrived,  I  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  tender  them  to  the  micrographers ;  and  I  should 
feel  most  happy  if,  these  remarks  meeting  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Bischoff, 
or  my  kind  friend.  Dr.  Pouchet,  those  gentlemen  should  deem  them 
worthy  of  their  attention,  and  confirmation  or  refutation.    If  they 
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prove  to  be  nnfoonded,  I  wiah  them  to  be  confuted  by  better  observers 
than  I  am. 

As  to  some  other  points  of  resemblance  between  yelk  and  corpus 
lateum,  I  have  now  to  observe,  that  boiled  corpus  luteum  becomes 
hardened,  like  yelk  boiled  hard.  It  is,  in  like  manner,  friable  and 
granular,  leaving  a  yellow  stain  on  paper,  like  the  stain  from  boiled 
yelk. 

Dr.  Thomas  Schwann  found  it  evidently  coagulated,  granular,  and 
firiable,  upon  being  boiled. 

In  order  to  ascertain  its  odor,  I  threw  a  portion  of  corpus  luteum  on 
a  live  coal ; — it  gave  out  a  strong  odor  of  roasted  eggs. 

Are  the  granules  and  corpuscles  of  the  corpus  luteum  cytoblasts 
and  cells  ? 

I  have  not  been  able  so  clearly  to  make  out  their  nuclei  as  to  speak 
positively — I  suppose  them  to  be  so.  But  Schwann,  himself,  who  in 
<me  place  seems  to  regard  the  nucleus  as  a  Hne  qua  nan  in  cell-life, 
says,  at  page  204  of  that  most  admirable  and  extraordinary  volume  the 
MieroMcopiiehe  Untenuehungen  : — 

^  Die  kendoser  sellen,  odw  richtiger  ausgedruckt,  die  zellen,  in  de- 
nen  bisjetzt  noch  keine  kerne  beobachtet  werden  sind,  kommen  nur 
hA  neideren  pflanxen  vor,  und  sind  auch  bei  Thieren  selten."  Non- 
nndeated  cells,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  cells  ih  which  nuclei  have 
not  as  yet  been  detected,  are  found  in  the  lower  vegetables,  and  rarely 
alao  in  animals.  And  he  cites,  as  examples  of  the  non-nucleated  cell, 
the  young  cells  within  the  old  cells  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  the  cells 
of  the  yelk  of  the  bird's  egg,  &c.  &c. 

Be  the  non-nucleated  vesicle  a  cell  or  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
milk  corpuscle,  and,  probably,  the  chyle  corpuscle,  are  of  that  nature, 
— and  no  one  can  contemplate  the  amazing  reproductive  power  of  a 
cell  or  spore  of  the  saccharomyces  cerevisise,  without  admitting  for  it 
all  the  properties  of  the  cell-force.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  reproduct- 
ive, as  are  also  many  of  the  filiform  fungi,  the  muscardine,  &;c. 

The  question  at  last  is,  whether  I  have  made  a  discovery  interesting 
to  the  physiologist,  the  practitioner,  and  the  jurisconsult. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  opinions,  it  must  be  interesting. 

As  a  rSsumSy  I  say  that  my  views  are  based  upon  the  fact  that-^ 

1.  Equal  masses  of  yelk  and  corpus  luteum  are  equally  yellow. 

2.  They  alike  fill  the  tube,  before  the  focus  is  got,  with  a  brilliant 
yellow  light. 

3.  They  alike  consist  of  a  pellucid  fluid,  in  which  float  granules, 
OMrpuscles  containing  yellow  fluid,  oil-globules,  and  punctiform  bodies. 
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4.  These  bodies,  placed  on  the  same  platine,  «iid  diligently  eom- 
pared  together,  exhibit  the  same  forms,  size,  tint,  and  refractire  power. 

6.  Yelk,  boiled  hard,  is  granolar  and  friable ;  it  is  coagulated  by 
heat. 

6.  Gorpos  kiteum,  boiled,  becomes,  hard,  granular,  and  friable — it  is 
'Coagulated  by  heat. 

7.  Both  substances,  raw  or  boiled,  stain  paper  alike  of  a  yellow 
color.  This  experiment  was  repeated  after  Bernhardt,  who  says: 
*^  Ci]gus  pigmentum  aurantiacum  (cor.  lut.),  admotis  digitis  adhsores- 
cebat."— P.  89. 

8.  There  is  this  difference:  The  crushed  mass  of  oorpns  lateum 
contains  patches  of  laminar  cellular  tela,  detritus,  and  blood-disks, 
forced  out  by  the  compressorium ;  which  cannot  occur  in  the  yelk,  as 
that  is  contained  within  a  vitellary  membrane,  in  which  its .  corpuscles 
are  free ;  whereas,  in  the  corpus  luteum,  they  are  confined  by  the  deli- 
cate cellular  substance  lying  betwixt  the  concentric  laminss  of  the 
'Graafian  follicle. 

9.  They  refract  alike. 

10.  Projected  on  a  lire  coal,  they  alike  give  out  the  odor  of  roasted, 
eggs. 

While  I,  of  course,  derire  this  view  from  perceptions  cf  my  own 
senses  only,  I  ought  perhaps  to  take  leave  of  it  here,  committing  it  to 
more  capable  observers,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  perceive  it  as 
I  do. 

But,  while  I  suppose  that  farther  observations  may  probably  eon- 
firm  my  views,  I  see  no  objection  why  I  may  net  now  offer  some  re- 
marks, in  the  way  of  a  rationale,  upon  the  point  in  question,  the  more 
particularly,  as  I  hitherto  have  relied  only  upon  my  own  observations. 

I  therefore  state  that  all  living  beings  are  residts  of  the  operation 
of  a  reproductive  or  generative  force. 

This  is  true  both  as  to  plants  and  animals ;  with  the  ponible  ex- 
ception of  certain  fissiparous  and  gemmiparous  creatures,  as  well  as  of 
^certain  sporiferous  fungi,  and  some  creatures  of  a  higher  scale,  as 
the  nais  proboscidea,  &c.  I  say  of  these,  that  they  constitute  a  podBi- 
ble  exception  to  the  law  of  reproduction  by  germs.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  exceptions. 

This  reproductive  force  has  the  same  relation  to  the  conservation 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  genera,  as  the  force  of  attraction  has  to 
the  conservation  of  the  brute  masses  of  matter  of  the  universe. 

For  it  is  obvious  that,  but  for  this  force,  all  the  genera  would  die 
out  in  a  single  generatioui  and  yet  it  is. apparent  that  nothing  is  more 
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permanent  than  the  genera,  which  extend  from  age  to  age,  touching 
the  beginning,  the  whole  course,  and  the  end  of  time.  The  existing 
genera  are  the  same  to-daj  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
cosmic  career,  and  are  destined  to  be  so  until  the  last  great  cataclysm 
of  the  globe.  M.  Flourens,  in  his  work  on  generation,  makes  use  of 
the  mot,  the  saying,  un  itre  eoUectifj  a  collective  being,  in  speaking  of 
Uie  immutable  permanence  of  a  genus.  This  fine  saying  leads  the  mind 
at  once  to  a  view  of  the  importance  of  the  law  of  genesis  by  which  so 
great  an  end  is  attained. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  say  that,  but  for  the  exercise 
of  this  force,  all  morals  would  be  nullified  and  blotted  out  of  the 
great  scheme  of  Providence ;  for,  should  the  genera  fail  or  die  out, 
the  earth  would  become  a  desert ;  no  flowers  to  bloom — no  corn,  nor 
wine,  nor  oil — no  insect  to  sport  in  the  sunbeam — no  song  of  birds — 
no  lowing  of  cattle — no  voice  of  man  to  acknowledge,  and  praise,  and 
give  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Thus  the 
whole  scheme  of  morals  would  cease  and  be  terminated,  leaving  no 
witness  here  to  the  power  of  God,  beyond  the  senseless  play  of  the 
elective  and  gravitating  attractions. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  laws  of  this  great  conservative  force 
must  be  most  important  laws?  Can  such  great  forces  have  little  or 
no  concern  with  the  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  the  other  life 
forces?  I  repeat,  that  for  life  they  have  the  same  importance  as  ap- 
pertains to  the  laws  of  attraction  for  the  physical  bodies  of  the  globe. 

Thb  force  is  the  true  development  force,  not  for  the  germ  only,  but 
for  the  embryo,  the  foetus,  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  man.  He  who 
ahall'know  it  truly,  shall  know  the  laws  of  life. 

It  is  not  only  a  genetic,  but  a  generic  force.  It  determines  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  members  of  the  genera  in  an  interminable  suc- 
cession of  ages.  No  horrid  passion,  no  wild  lust,  no  insane  desire,  can 
contravene  the  irreversible  law  of  the  distinction  of  tho,  species  and 
genera — '^  each  after  its  own  kind," — which,  but  for  its  provisions, 
would  rush  into  chaotic  confusien  and  mixture— -whereas  they  are,  in 
truth,  trenchantly  divided,  and  set  apart  from  each  other,  and  for  ever 
maintained  pure  and  unmixed. 

This  force — this  amazing  force,  is  concentrated  and  summed  up 
in  a  special  animal  or  vegetable  tissue.  Nothing  in  animals,  save  a 
▼itelliferous  tissue,  can  yield  or  give  out  this  force.  It  is  the  endow- 
ment of  the  ovarian  stroma.  It  is  the  peculiar  life-property  of  that 
concrete,  and  of  nothing  else. 

The  stroma  (Lager)  of  ovaries  is  a  tissue  developed  and  sustained 
9 
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bj  the  combined  agency  of  a  spermatic  or  ovarian  artery,  and  a  sper- 
matic nerve. 

The  spermatic  nerves  possess  an  intimate  plexus  and  ganglionic 
relation  to  the  spinal,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  splanchnic  systems  of 
innervation — so  that  they  are  related,  in  fact,  to  all  the  organbms. 

Under  the  dominant  indicative  influence  of  the  spermatic  nerve,  the 
ovaric  artery,  by  its  branches  and  termini,  deposits  the  materials  of 
the  concrete  of  the  stroma,  with  all  its  parts  and  mechanism. 

The  general  relation  of  the  ovary  to  the  whole  of  the  innervations, 
while  it  enables  it  largely  to  influence  them  all,  renders  it  liable  to 
disturbance  by  their  derangements.  Its  great  influence  is  exhibited  in 
pronouncing  the  single  word  sex,  for  the  ovary  is  the  sex  of  the  woman 
— the  abstract  female.  But  if  the  ovary  be  her  sex,  then  the  whole 
peculiar  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  character  of  the  female  are 
derived  from  it,  as  their  source  and  dominant — they  are  conformed  to 
its  wants,  its  powers,  its  offices — and  often  pathologically  modified  by 
its  conditions. 

The  materials  of  development  for  all  the  organs  are  derived  from 
the  blood,  which  may,  without  violent  misapplication  of  the  metaphor, 
be  said  to  exist  in  a  inultilocular  cyst,  of  which  the  cellulee  are  the 
different  sanguiferous  tubes  and  sinuses  of  the  vascular  system.  It 
is  everywhere  the  same,  and  presents  in  each  of  the  organs  the  same 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  disks — so  that,  although  all  development  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  blood,  yet  there  is  a  constitutional,  an  esoteric 
nerve-force,  by  which  to  compel  the  elective  attractions  through  whose 
power  every  living  concrete  is  produced. 

The  physiologist  knows  that  this  esoteric  force  is  nerve-force— and 
he  will  not  deny  that,  for  the  development  of  both  a  general  and  spe- 
cial anatomic  structure,  it  must  possess  what  I  desire  to  characterize 
as  a  generic  force,  else  all  development  would  be  in  spherical  forms, 
and  of  the  same  constituent  elements. 

No  powe^r  can  so  modify  the  generic  force  of  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  inchoate  embryotrophe  as  to 
protrude  from  it  a  pelvis  or  a  foot.  Nor  could  a  leg  be  possibly  deve- 
loped in  the  place  of  a  prehensile  limb.  Even  in  the  quadrumana  the 
law  holds  good. 

A  liver  whose  development  depends  on  its  nutritious  artery  and  its 
nerves  could  by  no  means  be  formed  at  the  caudal  or  cephalic  pole  of 
a  mammal.  It  must  always  have  its  central  position.  No  examples 
will  be  found  of  a  lung  placed  below  the  diaphragm.  Hence,  I  say, 
the  law  of  generic  development  is  a  law  applicable  not  to  the  crea- 
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tare  only  as  a  whole,  but  to  each  of  its  several  constituent  parts. 
The  whole  business  of  zoological  classification  depends  upon  this 
order. 

This  law  not  only  operates  during  the  embryonal,  the  foetal,  and  the 
puberic  development,  but  is  in  force  .throughout  the  whole  duration  of 
life,  perpetually  repairing  the  organs,  and  maintaining  their  generic 
forms,  against  the  wasteful  detritus  of  life,  until  the  cessation  of  life. 

The  membrana  germinativa  of  the  ovum,  which  is  probably  R. 
Wagner's  macula,  (Keimschicht,)  is  an  elliptical  or  circular  disk. 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  just  now  said,  that  no  power  could  determine 
the  production  of  the  pelvic  at  the  cephalic,  or  the  cephalic  at  its  pel- 
Tio  segment ;  nor  a  leg  from  the  thoracic,  or  of  an  arm  from  the  iliac 
region  of  the  disk.  Hence  it  is  true  to  say,  that  such  disk  is  endowed 
at  different  parts  of  it  with  a  generic  force,  operative  only  in  that  one 
aole  direction.  I  say  generic,  since  the  idea  is  applicable  to  all  ani- 
mals whatever,  and  to  all  the  parts  of  animals. 

My  motive  for  making  the  foregoing  remarks  is,  that  they  might 
■erve  as  an  induction  or  basis  as  to  the  generic  force  of  ovaries. 

An  ovary  is  developed  by  an  ovaric  arterial  trunk  and  its  branches, 
drawing  the  vital  current  from  the  aorta  or  the  emulgent,  and  attended 
bj  the  spermatic  nerves,  which  I  regard  as  reproductive  nerves,  and 
generic  in  their  powers. 

I  say  reproductive  nerves,  since  their  inner vative  force  is  devoted 
to  the  evolution  of  germs :  no  other  nerve  has  such  a  mission  :  I  say 
germs — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  cytoblastem. 

If  Huschke's  pretty  idea,  that  each  Graafian  follicle  is  a  cast-off 
acinus  of  the  stroma,  carrying  away  in  its  fall  an  endowment  of  vital 
force  rendered  complete  and  generic  by  active  fecundation,  should 
prove  to  be  well  founded,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  attribution  of  this 
reproductive  quality  to  the  spermatic  nerve. 

But,  without  discussing  the  question  of  the  aciniferous  nature  of  the 
stroma,  the  same  attribution  of  the  nerve-power  is  right,  even  under 
the  hypothesis  of  an  independent  cell-life — for  a  reproductive  cell 
could  not  exist  but  for  the  vitellary  cytoblastem  provided  by  the 
stroma,  which  is  a  vitelliferous  tissue,  and  only  that.  Nothing  else 
IS  so.  The  nature  of  the  cytoblastem  must  determine  the  differences 
of  cells.  The  cytoblast  of  an  oak  germ  is  different  from  that  of  a 
cabbage  germ,  nor  could  they  have  the  same  cytoblastem. 

Bat  the  sole  office  of  an  ovary  is  to  produce  or  prepare  germs — it 
is  germiferous ;  and  it  is  so  by  its  power  to  form  vitellary  matter.    No 
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other  combination  or  arrangement  of  animal  materials  can  produce  yelk 
or  vitellus. 

The  complete  germ  is  contained  within  a  yitellarj  membrane — 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  yelk.  In  the  mammals,  this  yelk  is 
microscopic.  In  the  ostrich  and  the  cassowary  it  is  a  very  large  ball, 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  larger  ophidians,  as  in  the  coluber  bo»formiS| 
&c. 

The  matured  germ  contained  within  a  yelk  is  spontaneously  and 
periodically  extruded  from  the  ovary,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  male  fecundative  element — which  should 
be  deemed  impossible  while  it  is  buried  within  the  recesses  of  the 
ovarium,  covered  by  the  double  tunic  of  the  follicle,  and  beneath  both 
the  fibrous  and  peritoneal  indusium  of  the  organ. 

To  effect  this  extrusion,  this  spontaneous  oviposit,  the  inner  con- 
centric spherule  of  the  follicle  is  compressed,  by  the  deposition,  on 
its  external  convex  surface,  of  yelk  grains,  corpuscles,  oiUglobules, 
punctiform  bodies,  and  pellucid  fluid — the  beginnings  of  the  corpus 
luteum — which  gives  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  cell  an  appearance 
of  corrugations  or  convolutions  like  those  of  the  brain,  and  which,  as 
they  daily  increase  by  the  continued  deposit  of  yelk  matter  on  the 
exterior,  constantly  reduce  the  size  of  the  interior  dimensions  of  the 
follicle,  urging  its  contents  towards  the  least  resisting  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovary,  until,  at  length,  the  porule  or  Mia  being  opened,  by  the 
dehiscence  of  the  coverings  or  capsule,  the  ovulum  escapes  into  the 
fimbria,  or  falls  with  the  peritoneal  sac. 

After  the  escape  of  the  ovulum,  the  yelk-producing  force  is  not  in 
all  cases  immediately  exhausted;  hence  the  growth  of  the  corpus 
luteum  continues  for  a  term  whose  limit  is  not  yet  known. 

It  is  a  periodical  exacerbation  of  biotic  force  that  matures  and 
opens  the  Graafian  cell.  When  the  process  of  completing  a  germ 
and  expelling  it  has  been  finished,  the  exacerbation  ceases  sooner  or 
later,  and  a  new  periodical  exacerbation  of  this  strange  life-force— or 
germ-producing  force — is  devoted  to  the  maturation  and  spontaneous 
oviposit  of  another  ovulum,  and  so  on  in  succession,  during  the  men- 
struating life  of  the  woman ;  at  every  successive  pairing  season  of 
birds ;  and  at  the  annual  rutting  time  of  the  more  considerable  mam- 
mals, and  in  all  the  migratory  fishes  at  stated  times. 

It  surprises  me  to  see  that  many  able  and  distinguished  writers  still 
cling  to  the  antiquated  notions  as  to  the  ovaric  fecundation,  which 
M.  Pouchet  has  shown  to  be  an  impossibility.  It  appears  to  me  that 
my  view  of  the  vitellary  composition  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  the 
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meehanioal  result  of  its  accumulation  in  effecting  the  oviposit,  ougbt 
to  be  received  as  satisfactory  rationale  of  the  germ-depositing  func- 
tion. The  fecundation  of  germs  is  a  mystery  which  I  deem  beyond 
kaman  cognition — and  likely  ever  to  remain  so.  The  inquiry  into  the 
corpus  Inteum  is  far  more  feasible  and  practicable.  No  woman  can 
anenstruate  but  coincidently  with,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  oviposit. 
Every  oviposit  is  followed  by  a  corpus  luteum,  which  is  larger  or 
smaller,  according  to  circumstances.  Many  women  have  scarce  dis- 
cernible ones  after  conception — others  have  very  large  ones.  The 
tme  and  the  false  corpora  lutea  differ  only  in  magnitude — not  in  their 
eseential  nature. 

I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  essential  identity  of  nature  in  the  corpus 
luteum  of  pregnant  women  and  that  of  the  virgin — and  am  pleased 
to  find  that  the  author  of  that  admirable  work,  ^^Die  GeburtskundCf 
mU  eifuehluBS  der  Lthre^'  etc.  etc.,  Franz  A.  Kiewisch,  entertains 
the  same  opinion.  It  is  true  that  this  author  appears  not  as  yet  to 
have  learned  the  reasons  for  supposing  the  corpus  luteum  to  be  a  vitel- 
lary  material,  or,  at  least,  that  he  has  not  accepted  that  rationale  of  the 
corpus  luteum.  Still,  he  is  evidently  a  careful  observer,  as  well  as 
good  thinker. — He  says^  p.  80,  ^'  Da  diese  Erscheinung  bei  der  Lehre 
Ton  der  Schwangerschaft  erst  genauer  erotert  werden  soil,  so  schicke 
ich  hier  fur  die  Bemerknng  voraus,  das  die  FoUiculareste  bei  jungfrau- 
liehen  Individuen,  obgleich  sie  in  der  Regel  sehr  unbetrlichtlich  zu 
sein  pflegen,  doch  dieselbe  Bedeutung  haben,  wie  die  bei  schwangern 
Torkommenden  gelben  Eorpern,  und  dass  ich  in  cingelnen  scltenen  Fal- 
len auch  bei  nich  geswhangerten  Individuen  bis  zu  Kirschengrosse  ent- 
wickelteund  gleichfalls  exquisite  gelbe  Korper  vorfand."  Kiewisch  says 
that  the  remains  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  left  after  the  ovulation  in 
maidens,  obey  the  same  law  that  rules  in  the  cases  where  conception 
has  followed  the  ovulation — and  where  a  true  corpus  luteum  has  been 
developed.  He  further  says  that,  in  some  rare  cases,  he  has  found  the 
exquisitely  characterized  corpus  luteum^  in  the  virgin,  as  large  as  a 

cherry. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  published  in  1847,  my  statement 

of  the  corpus  luteum  stands  as  in  the  foregoing,  and  I  have  purposely 
left  the  text  up  to  this  point  unchanged. 

The  preceding  pages  may  show  how  considerable  a  mass  is  that  of 
the  literature  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  how  varying  are  the  opinions 
heretofore  entertained  upon  that  subject. 

It  was  on  the  18th  December,  1846,  that  I  read  my  paper  on  the  corpus 
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lateum,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  that 
paper  was  ordered  for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

Deeply  convinced  as  I  was  that  I  had  fallen  on  a  trae  and  demonstrable 
rationale  of  the  corpus  luteum,  I  was  willing  to  wait  for  the  decision  of 
the  learned  as  to  the  truth  of  my  explanation.  Some  of  the  reviewers 
treated  me  with  less  than  civility  for  my  innovation ;  but  I  perceived 
that  they  had  condemned  me  on  a  primd  fade  examination,  and  that 
their  opposition  depended  rather  upon  a  usual  reluctance  to  abandon 
opinions  already  adopted,  than  upon  any  improbability  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  my  statements  of  the  subject^ 

Professor  Coste,  whose  second  part  oT  his  1st  vol.,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  organic  bodies,  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1819,  has 
adopted  my  views  as  to  the  vitellary  nature  of  the  luteal  body.  M. 
Coste  regards  the  inner  membrane  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  and  not 
the  magna  reticulatum  lying  betwixt  the  inner  and  outer  cell,  as  the  seat 
of  the  deposit.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  this,  though  I  by  no 
means  yield  my  opinion  on  the  authority  of  even  so  great  a  name  as 
his. 

Having  sent  my  paper,  from  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  year  1847,  to  M.  Coste,  immediately  upon  its  publication  here, 
I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  the  surprise  with  which  I  find  him 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  saying  (in  1849, 
two  years  later),  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  with  him- 
self on  this  subject;  that  is  to  say,  he  got  my  paper  in  1847,  and,  adopt- 
ing my  exposition,  says,  in  1849,  that  I  have  attained  to  the  same  views 
as  he  there  so  elaborately  sets  forth. 

In  order  that  the  American  Student  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  M.  Coste's  views,  I  here  translate  from  his 
Dev.  des  Corps  Org.j  p.  251,  the  following  passages: — 

^'Indeed,  upon  examining  with  the  microscope  the  texture  of  the  in- 
ternal layer  of  the  capsule  a  short  time  before  the  period  of  its  rupture, 
we  find  that,  besides  its  abundant  vascular  network,  it  is  exclu- 
sively composed  of  small  vesicles  or  cells  each  containing  colourless 
molecular  granules;  but  immediately  after  the  dehiscence,  they  become 
BO  greatly  developed  that,  when  the  convolutions  fill  up  the  cavity,  they 
are  found  to  be  five  or  six  times  larger  than  they  were  at  first.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  membrane  whose  wall  they  constitute  must  be  pro- 
portionably  thickened.  It  also  becomes  softer,  and  more  friable, 
because  they  cease  to  cohere  so  strongly  as  at  first,  while  the  wall  itself 
becomes  softened.  This  is  the  reason  why,  at  a  certain  period,  the 
capsular  convolutions  acquire  an  encephaloid  appearance,  the  result  of 
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a  modification  both  of  the  constitaent  vesicles  and  their  contents,  as  I 
shall  proceed  to  show.  In  process  of  time,  a  stage  is  reached  in  which 
the  disunion  of  the  vesicles  is  so  easily  to  be  effected,  that  it  may  be 
done  by  merely  scraping  the  capsule,  which  detaches  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  after  which  nothing  is  left  save  the  naked  vascular  branches 
that  run  along  every  plait.  I  have  made  this  preparation  in  several 
follicles  previously  injected,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  facts  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  as  I  have  here  described  them. 

*^  In  proportion  as  the  constituent  vesicles  enlarge,  the  contents  are 
appreciably  modified.  In  the  cavity  of  each  one  of  them  is  formed  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  molecular  granules  which  renders  them  more 
and  more  opaque,  and  which  under  the  slightest  pressure  pass  out  through 
the  containing  walls,  that  give  w^y  by  laceration.  These  granules  are 
remarkable,  not  only  for  their  number,  but  also  for  the  yellow  tinge 
which  slightly  colors  them.  Now,  as  they  are  very  abundant,  and 
closely  packed  within  the  vesicles  that  contain  them,  it  follows  that 
the  yellow  tinge  that  is  slight  in  the  individual  granules  becomes  very 
decided  as  for  the  whole  mass  of  them.  It  appears  that  something 
takes  place  here  like  what  occurs  in  the  vitellus  of  the  bird  while  taking 
on  its  yellow  hue.  I  have  indeed  already  said,  while  explaining  the 
material  conditions  of  this  phenomenon,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
crowding  together  of  the  granules  with  which  the  yelk  corpuscles  are 
gradually  filled,  and  by  the  admixture  of  the  oleaginous  particles  that 
are  disseminated  in  it.  The  color  of  the  corpus  luteum  seems  to  depend 
upon  an  analogous  arrangement  of  the  material  contained  in  the  vo- 
luminous vesicles  that  compose  its  mass,*'  &C; 

Let  the  Student  do  me  the  favor  to  compare  this  account  by  the 
learned  Frenchman  with  that  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  I  feel 
sure  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  the  priority  of  my  solution  of 
this  long-questioned  problem. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  one  more  quotation, which  is  from  M.  Coste,p.  268: 
'^  Baer  first  understood  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  plaits  and 
convolutions  are  produced.  Pouchet  showed  how  they  become  thick- 
ened ;  and  I  think  I  can  establish  the  fact  that  the  color  of  them  de- 
pends exclusively  on  the  nature  of  the  molecular  granules  or  the  glob- 
ules with  which  the  cells  that  form  these  walls  are  filled,  and  not  at  all, 
as  supposed  by  Raciborski  and  Pouchet,  on  an  extravasation  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood.  I  have  observed  with  pleasure,  in  a  pamphlet 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Meigs,  that,  in  the  last  respect,  that  observer  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  my  own.*' !!  Prof.  Coste  should  have 
said  that  he  adopts  Dr.  Meigs's  views  in  this  last  respect. 


PART  11. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


MENSTRUATION. 


Women  are  subject  to  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  genitalia,  which 
returns  very  regularly  once  a  month.  This  monthly  periodicity  of 
the  bleeding  has  given  it,  among  many  people  and  languages,  the 
name  of  menses^  menstruOj  menstruation^  catamenia^  moUj  monatliche^ 
menstruafiony  mSse,  &c.  Among  us,  it  is  called  eourseSj  periodij 
termSj  monthlies,  monthly  sieknessy  unwell,  times,  and  a  variety  of 
other  names,  hints,  and  allusions,  that  need  not  be  here  summed  up. 

The  discharge  is  not  met  with  in  children,  unmarriageable  girls, 
or  old  women.  It  appertains  to  women  only  as  long  as  they  are 
capable  of  conceiving.  They  cease  to  be  child-bearers  when  they  lose 
the  power  of  menstruation. 

The  first  appearance  of  it  is  commonly  to  be  noticed  among  us  at  fif- 
teen, but  many  are  found  to  produce  it  at  fourteen  years,  and  some 
at  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  In  general,  women  have  ceased 
to  menstruate  after  they  have  passed  their  forty-fifth  year — yet  there 
are  vast  numbers  who  continue  to  be  menstrual  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  fifty  years.  It  is  rare  for  a  healthy  woman  to  cease  menstru- 
ating before  she  is  forty  years  old ;  some,  however,  cease  at  thirty-six. 

I  said  that  the  catamenial  discharge  is  blood.  It  amounts  to  from 
four  to  six  fluidounces  of  blood  at  each  term.  This  is  the  rule — the 
exceptions  are,  that  some  women  do  not  eliminate  more  than  one  or 
two  ounces  each  time,  and  that  others  never  lose  less  than  ten  or  even 
sixteen  ounces  of  blood. 

For  the  most  part,  as  soon  as  the  menses  are  perceived  to  begin  to 
flow,  the  woman  applies  a  T-bandage,  consisting  of  a  napkin,  called 
the  guard,  folded  like  a  cravat,  which  is  pressed  against  the  genitalia, 
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while  the  ends  are  seeared  to  a  string  or  riband  tied  around  the  body 
above  the  hips ;  but  I  have  seen  some,  not  a  few  women,  who  assured 
me  thej  had  never  used  any  other  precaution  than  that  of  putting  on  a 
thicker  petticoat  for  fear  of  the  exposure  of  their  condition.  Such  per- 
sons must  be  very  slightly  hemorrhagic,  since  the  want  of  a  guard-napkin 
would  otherwise  be  sure  to  expose  their  condition  by  stains  of  blood  upon 
their  feet  or  stockings.  Many  female  patients  have  assured  me  they 
never  use  less  than  a  dozen  napkins  upon  each  catamenial  occasion — 
and  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  such  changes  are  not  very  rare  in  the  his- 
tory of  healthy  menstruations.  An  ounce  to  a  napkin  is,  perhaps,  not 
an  excessive  computation. 

Perhaps  the  Student  will  acquire  the  justest  idea  of  the  ordinary 
quantity,  by  settling  it  in  his  mind  that  four  to  six  ounces  is  the  most 
common  rate  for  each  normal  menstruation. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  indifferent  matter  for  the  health  of  women, 
whether  they  menstruate  copiously  or  not,  provided  each  one  is  regulated 
according  to  the  habits,  wants,  and  normal  forces  of  her  own  economy. 

Each  female,  in  menstruating,  obeys  the  law  of  her  own  special  sys- 
tem, and  not  that  of  another  woman's  system ;  hence,  if  she  habitually 
loses  four  ounces,  and  is  well,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  aug- 
ment the  amount  of  the  discharge ;  since  her  four  ounces  are  what 
she  requires,  and  not  twelve  ounces.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who 
has  for  years  lost  twelve  ounces  at  each  menstrual  return,  might  be 
deemed  sick,  in  case  she  should  dispense  four  ounces  and  no  more. 

Each  catamenial  period  continues  from  three  to  five  days ;  so  that 
the  subject  is  not  free  from  it  more  than  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  days  at  a  time ;  but  there  are  many  examples  to  be  met  with  in 
which  the  period  of  its  duration  is  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  days 
for  each  menstruation.  In  the  duration  of  the  flow,  as  well  as  in  the 
number  of  fluidounces  discharged,  each  woman  obeys  a  law  of  her  own 
nature,  and  if  that  be  fulfilled,  her  health  is  good  as  to  the  duration. 
The  young  physician  should  not,  therefore,  feel  constrained  to  take  in 
hand  a  case,  because  the  number  of  menstruating  days  of  his  patient 
might  be  less  than  that  of  some  other  woman. 

Much  disputation  has  attended  the  investigation  of  the  menstrua. 
Some  writers  aver  that  the  discharge  is  a  secretion,  and  not  an  effu- 
sion or  hemorrhage — some  declaring  it  to  come  from  the  veins,  and 
others  from  the  arteries  of  the  uterus.  At  present,  these  disputes 
appear  to  be  at  an  end.  The  valuable  researches  of  Purkinje,  Coste, 
Yon  Baer,  Pouchet,  Ndgrier,  Bischoff,  and  others,  have  rendered  it 
clear  that  the  catamenial  fluid  is  blood.     Blood  cannot  be  secreted. 
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The  woman  could  as  well  secrete  a  liver,  a  muscle,  or  kidney  as  a 
blood-disk. 

w 

I  am  aware  that  the  Student  of  Medicine,  I  mean  the  younger  sort, 
will  be  apt  to  find  himself,  here,  in  a  sea  of  doubts  and  perplexities 
arising  from  his  respect  for  authors  ;  for  he  will  have  studied  some  of 
the  older  books,  from  which  he  will  have  derived  notions  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  a  young  mind  in  which  they  have  taken  deep  root. 

Let  him  refer  to  the  article  on  the  ovaria,  where  he  will  find  that 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  nature  and  causes  of  menstruation 
prior  to  the  year  1826,  is  nonsense ;  and  that  our  real  information 
began  to  acquire  some  philosophical  certitude  from  the  moment  of  the 
discovery  of  Purkinje's  vesicle,  which  cast  so  bright  a  dawn  upon  the 
nature  and  laws  of  reproduction ;  and  that,  by  the  labors  of  phyu* 
ologists  and  naturalists  since  the  said  date,  1825,  our  dawn  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  shining  light,  under  which  things  are  clearly  seen  and 
understood  that  were  formerly  wholly  unknown  or  imperfectly  com- 
prehended. In  this  department,  then,  let  the  Student  turn  to  the 
moderns.  It  will  be  proper  for  him,  in  a  more  advanced  scholarship, 
to  learn  what  Our  predecessors  erroneously  deemed  of  this  matter. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  menstrual  fluid  is  blood ;  but  it  is  impure 
blood — it  is  impure  from  the  admixture  of  a  quantity  of  mucus  and 
epithelial  scales. 

It  is  rich  in  blood-globules,  and  in  serum  ;  and  when  it  is  abundant, 
hurrying  itself  rapidly  from  within  the  genital  cavities,  it  is  nearly  pure 
blood.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  oozes  slowly  and  tardily  away, 
resting,  perhaps,  a  long  time  in  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  before  the 
sphincter  vaginae  allows  it  to  escape,  it  becomes  slimy  from  the  plen- 
tiful addition  of  mucus  to  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  such  as 
have  a  vaginal  leucorrhoea,  or  in  those  who  have  the  albuminous  leu- 
corrhcea  that  is  produced  from  the  crypts  and  glandules  of  the  canal 
of  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  beautiful  engravings  given  to  us  by  M.  Pouchet,  in  the  Atlas 
of  his  ThSorie  Positive^  are  doubtless  absolute,  faithful  representa- 
tions of  the  microscopic  view  of  the  menstrual  fluid.  They  ought 
to  be  conclusive  in  settling  our  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  genital 
discharge,  not  in  women  alone,  but  in  many  of  the  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  every  one  of  the  older  authors  that  erroneous 
notions  are  to  be  met  with  as  to  the  quality  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

To  cite  one  distinguished  example — Haller  says :  '^  Sanguis  men- 
struus  de  sana,  neque  immunda  foemina,  rubore,  calore,  odoris  absentia, 
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nihil  ab  alterius  foeminas  saDguine  difiert.  Lentorem  aliquem  possit 
macus  admistus  addidisse." — Phi/siologiaj  lib.  28,  sect.  8. 

I  may  add  here  that  Madame  Boivin,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
whole  topic  was  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any  other  writer,  de- 
clares that  it  is  blood  like  that  from  a  vein.     She  says : — 

^'  La  quality  du  sang  des  menstrues  ne  parait  pas  different  de  celui 
qui  circale  dans  tout  le  syst^me,  lorsqne  la  femme  est  saine,  bien  con- 
fonnee,  et  qu'elle  fait  usage  des  moyens  que  la  sante  et  la  proprete 
exigent." — Mad.  Boivin^  Art,  des  Acc.y  105. 

The  few  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing  the  appearances  of  the 
catamenial  fluid,  might  seem  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  come  to  positive 
conclusions:  since  healthy  women  admit  of  no  such  investigation,  and 
since  the  morbid  specimens,  which  are  the  only  ones  submitted  to  us,  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  samples  of  what  flows  naturally.  Madame  Boi- 
Tin's  account  is,  therefore,  more  worthy  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of 
any  physician  whatever.  Madame  B.  can  speak  of  the  normal,  and  the 
medical  man  can  only  have  access  to  the  observation  of  an  abnormal 
state  or  character  of  the  discharge. 

The  Student  will  pay  greater  respect  to  facts  in  making  up  his  opin- 
ions than  to  any  man's  opinions.  He  is  aVare  of  the  constitution  of 
healthy  blood,  whose  analysis  is  in  one  thousand  parts — 

Corpuscles 127 

Albumen 80 

Fibrine            - 3 

Water 790 


1000 

If  such  be  the  true  results  of  analysis  of  the  blood,  and  I  take  it  that 
it  is  so,  then  let  the  Student  compare  it  with  the  analysis  of  the  fluid 
discharged  by  women  in  menstruation. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  his  work  on  menstruation,  at  p.  172, 
gives  this  analysis  by  Denis  of  the  menstruous  fluid  of  a  healthy  per- 
son, aged  twenty-seven  years : — 

Water 825.00 

Globules 64.40 

Albumen 48.30 

Extractive  matter        -        -        -        -  1.10 

Fatty            " 3.90 

Saline            " 12.00 

Mucous          " 45.30 


1000,00 
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Rindskopf  (Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man^ 

837) 

found  the,  menstrual 

fluid  to  be  acid,  and  composed  of 

Water       -        .        -        . 

. 

. 

820.880 

Solid  residue     .        -        - 

. 

- 

179.170 

Salts        .... 

- 

- 

10.160 

In  a  second  analysis,  he  found 

Water       .... 

. 

. 

822.892 

Albumen  and  hasmato-globulin 

. 

- 

156.457 

Extractive  matter  and  salts 

- 

- 

20.651 

Franz  Simon's  analysis  was — 

Water       .... 

- 

. 

785.000 

Solid  constituents 

. 

. 

215.000 

Fat     - 

. 

. 

2.580 

Albumen    - 

. 

. 

76.540 

Hsemato-globulin 

- 

- 

120.400 

Extractive  and  salts 

• 

- 

8.600 

Dr.  Letheby  {London  Lancet j  May  2,  1845)  made  an  analysis  of 
fluid  detained  by  an  imperforate  hymen.     It  consisted  of — 

Water 857.4 

Solid  constituents      ....  142.6 

Fat 5.3 

Albumen    ...        -  69.4 

Globules     ....  49.1 

Hsematin     ....  2.9 

Salts           ....  8.0 

Extractive           ...  6.7 

These  analyses,  I  hope,  may  serve  to  convince  the  Student  that  the 
menstrual  fluid  is  produced  by  effusion  or  extravasation,  or  hemorrhage, 
and  not  by  an  act  of  secretion.  There  can  be  no  analogy  between  an 
act  of  secretion  like  that  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or  salivary  gland,  and  a 
clear  outflowing  of  pure  blood  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or  other  tubes 
that  afibrd  the  outlets  for  such  discharge.  I  repeat,  that  there  can 
be  no  blood  secreted. 

The  cause  of  menstruation  is  now,  nearly  on  all  hands,  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  ovaries,  and  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  periodical 
evolution  and  discharge  of  the  mature  ovulum,  a  process  denominated 
ovulation. 

When  a  woman's  body,  who  has  perished  while  menstruating,  or 
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•oon  Bfter  tbe  performance  of  that  act,  is  examined  b;  the  anatomist, 
fce  alwaya  finda  upon  the  earface  of  one  of  the  ovaries  a  small  blood; 
spot;  Bometiroes  as  large  as  the  bead  of  a  yer;  small  pin,  and  sometimes 
larger  or  smaller.  If  a  delicate  probe  be  pressed  upoa  this  blood; 
point,  it  sinks  into  the  ovar;,  the  point  descending  into  a  cavity  which 
contains  a  minate  clot  of  blood.  This  cavity  is  the  emptied  Graafian 
vesicle,  from  vhicb  the  ovnlam  has  made  its  escape  by  passing  oat 
throagh  tbe  bloody  pore  in  the  ovarinm.  The  ovnlum  may  be  supposed 
to  have  fallen  into  tbe  pelvis,  where  it  is  not  to  be  seen,  on  account  of 
its  minateness — ^being  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  presence  in  the 
pelvis  coald  not  do  any  barm,  if  it  were  not  fecundated.  Perhaps,  if 
'  It  were  fecundated,  it  might,  by  slitting  up  tbe  Fallopian  tube,  be  dis- 
covered in  tbe  canal  of  the  tube,  or  it  might  be  traced  into  the  womb  it- 
self. The  Student  can  readily  find  it  in  the  cornu  of  the  sheep's  womb. 
The  cut  that  I  subjoin  is  a  good  representatioa  of  the  appearances 
above  mentioned,  in  the  ovaries  of  a  young  female  who  died  eleven 
days  after  the  commencement  of  her  discharge.  As  she  perished  with 
ft  violent  disease,  it  is  possible  that  the  healing  or  reparative  processes 
may  have  been  more  tardy  than  they  are  in  a  healthy  girl. 

Fit-  51. 


When  the  specimen  was  brought  to  me,  I  perceived  the  porulo  which 
had  allowed  the  ovulum  to  escape,  and  I  inserted  a  fine  probe  in  it  and 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crypt.  The  edges  of  the  poro  being  cleansed, 
the  aperture,  it  was  evident,  had  been  opened  by  absorption  to  allow 
the  contents  to  escape.  The  whole  of  the  circumjacent  tissue  was 
highly  injected,  as  it  is  always  found  to  he  under  such  circumstances. 

With  a  scalpel,  I  made  an  incision  which  split  the  pore,  and  sunk 
down  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  crypt,  or  emptied  cell  of  De  Graaf.  In  this 
crypt,  I  found  a  clot  of  blood,  which  filled  it  well. 
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Upon  turning  one  of  the  flaps  over,  as  in  tbe  figure,  and  after  wip- 
ing the  inner  surfaces  clean,  the  configuration  of  the  lining  membrane 
was  visible. 

It  was  convoluted  like  the  convolutions  of  the  brain ;  and  the  surface 
is  always  so  convoluted,  because  the  innermost  concentric  coat  of  the 
Graafian  follicle  is  pressed  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  sphe- 
rule, by  the  growing  deposit  that  takes  place  betwixt  it  and  the  outer 
coat. 

The  artist  has  endeavored  to  represent  this  appearance  of  the  con- 
volutions; and  although  he  has  done  it  well,  yet  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  wood  engraving  could  as  well  represent  such  delicate  modifi- 
cations of  surface  as  the  finer  touches  of  the  copper-plate  engraver. 

To  those  who  might  desire  to  see  this  appearance  as  it  really  is,  I 
recommend  an  inspection  of  the  ovaries  of  the  sow,  or  a  reference  to 
the  exquisite  colored  engravings  of  Pouchet;  particularly  the  figures 
la;  2  a;  3  a;  6  and  7,  of  the  Atlas  to  the  Theorie  Positive.  The 
same  plate,  at  figures  1  and  2,  contains  very  just  expressions  of  the 
appearance  of  the  porules  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovarium,  from  whence 
the  ovules  make  their  escape. 

Dr.  J.  Wallace  brought  me,  three  years  since,  the  uterus  and  ovaria 
of  a  young  female,  who  died  suddenly  while  menstruating.  In  this 
specimen,  I  detected  the  bloody  porule  and  the  crypt  beneath,  filled 
with  the  coagulum.  The  cavity  of  the  womb  contained  blood  of  the 
menses. 

Let  the  reader  refer  again  to  the  cut.  Fig.  51,  where  he  will  find, 
upon  the  right  ovary,  the  mark  of  an  incision.  I  made  that  incision 
upon  the  centre  of  a  late  cicatrix,  which  I  supposed  to  be  the  scar  of 
the  last  antecedent  menstruation.  The  cicatrix  was  complete,  but 
upon  cutting  down  through  it,  I  came  upon  the  cavity  of  the  crypt, 
which  still  contained  the  remains  of  the  old  clot.  This  old  clot  had 
become,  in  a  measure,  granular  and  dryish. 

There  were  other  cicatrices  of  still  older  menstruations ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  if  the  young  woman  had  had  during  her  life  forty  menstrua- 
tions, she  had  had  forty  cicatrices  of  the  wounds  or  ruptures  of  the 
Graafian  cells,  through  which  the  ova  had  escaped. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  an  anatomist  ought  to  be  able  to  count, 
upon  the  ovaria  of  a  subject,  the  number  of  menstruations,  by  counting 
the  scars;  for  many  of  the  succeeding  ruptures  must  take  place  through 
old  scars,  thus  confounding  or  blending  them  together.  What  I  Wish 
to  express  is,  the  opinion  that  a  woman  never  does  menstruate  without 
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mptaring  a  Graafian  follicle  and  discharging  an  ovulum,  and  leaving 
a  scar  of  the  hila. 

In  the  practice  of  physic,  it  is  a  common  and  egregious  error  to  say 
a  woman  has  her  courses  because  she  has  a  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  genitals.  I  am  afraid  that  this  mistake  is  so  very  common  as  to 
reflect  no  little  discredit  on  us. 

A  woman  may  bleed  from  the  womb  as  she  may  bleed  from  the 
loDgs,  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  or  the  stomach;  but  she  does  not 
Bienstruate  except  she  also  performs  the  offices  of  the  periodical  ovula- 
tion; and  in  practice  this  distinction  should  never  be  overlooked,  since 
it  is  wrong  to  attribute  to  the  operation  of  a  physiological  law  the 
results  of  a  pathological  state,  and  vice  versd. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  doctrine,  as  to  the  cause  of 
menstruation,  is  as  follows: — 

1.  Up  to  the  period  of  puberty,  the  ovaria  do  not  contain  any  mature 
or  ripe  ovules. 

2.  At  the  completion  of  the  puberic  age,  ovula  are  matured  within 
the  Graafian  cells,  and  the  woman  continues  to  mature  or  ripen  them 
as  long  as  she  continues  susceptible  of  impregnation ;  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  attainment  of  complete  puberty,  which  is  generally  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  this  country,  until  the  age  of  forty-five,  or 
change  of  life. 

3.  The  ova  contained  within  the  Graafian  follicles  are  matured  peri- 
odically— in  women,  once  a  month ;  in  other  animals,  at  stated  intervals ; 
in  the  larger  animals,  once  a  year ;  or  even  with  still  longer  intervals, 
as  in  the  elephant,  and  creatures  that  carry  the  young  in  the  womb 
more  than  an  entire  year. 

I  need  only  advert  to  the  universality  of  the  law  of  periodicity  as 
to  the  evolution  or  maturation  of  germs ;  and  I  do  not  find  myself 
called  upon  to  explain  why  there  should  be,  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, a  law  of  periodicity  for  the  great  purposes  of  reproduction.  It 
snffices  to  perceive  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  without  intro- 
ducing the  greatest  disorders  among  the  living  creatures  under  the 
dominion  of  that  same  all-wise  Providence. 

In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  Nature,  we  clearly 
perceive,  on  every  hand,  the  wide-spread  reign  of  this  law ;  for  we  see 
the  forests  annually  repeating  the  sexual  act  upon  which  their  genera 
depend  for  a  perpetual  renewal.  The  grasses,,  and  flowers,  and  fruit- 
trees  raise  this  great  annual  hymn  to  show  the  continued  will,  power, 
and  beneficence  of  God ;  and  the  whole  of  the  insect  tribes,  the  worms, 
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the  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  are  under  a  perfect  obedience  to  the 
same  great  force. 

The  influence  of  domesticity  has,  by  Fred.  Cuyier,  been  shown  to 
have  a  power  not  dissimilar  from  the  power  of  civilization,  to  modify, 
in  some  degree,  the  operation  of  the  reproductive  forces.  Under  this 
modifying  force,  we  find  certain  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds  and  birds 
to  have  lessened  the  duration  of  their  reproductive  intervals,  but  such 
instances  ought  not  to  change  our  convictions  as  to  the  universality,  or 
of  the  necessity,  of  this  strange  periodicity.  The  modifying  power  of 
protection,  of  abundant  and  more  nutritious  food,  of  habit,  &c.,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  add  a  greater  vigor  to  the  physical  operations  of 
our  domestic  creatures.  There  is  no  denying  such  influence  for  those 
portions  of  the  Human  race  in  which  the  arts  of  civilization,  under  the 
protection  of  wise  and  beneficent  codes  of  law,  permit  the  human  form 
and  forces  to  acquire  their  highest  perfection. 

As  I  have,  in  my  Letters  to  the  OlaaSy  treated,  at  considerable  length, 
upon  the  evidences  of  the  universality  of  the  reproductive  periodicity, 
I  shall  not  repeat  those  details  in  this  place,  but  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
Student  to  Letter  XXVIIL,  p.  864. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  ovarium  has  power  to  mature 
one  Graafian  follicle  at  a  time,  during  which  process,  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  spherule  rapidly  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  be- 
comes extremely  thin,  and  finally  opens  by  a  delicate  pore,  through  which 
the  ovulum,  or  little  yelk  containing  the  ripened  germ,  escapes  into  the 
pelvis,  or  is  carried  down  to  the  womb,  after  being  ingurgitated  by  the 
infundibulum  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  those  cases  where  the  sexual 
orgasm  takes  place  while  the  ovule  is  in  the  hila,  or  resting  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  the  fimbria  of  the  tube  may  seize,  and  the  canal 
may  absorb  and  convey  it  to  the  womb.  Where  no  sexual  orgasm  exists, 
it  must  fall  into  the  pelvis  and  be  lost  therein.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  infundibulum  can  explore  the  pelvic  cavity  and  find  the 
lost  ovule.  There  is  no  just  reason  to  suppose  a  state  of  erection  of 
the  vector  tubes  as  a  normal  concomitant  of  the  mensual  excitement,  as 
has  been  supposed.  We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  menstruating  women 
are  often  languid  and  inapt  to  the  sentiments  that  lead  to  the  sexual 
indulgence  or  appetite.  These  reasons  induce  me  to  suppose  that  the 
ovulum  does  not  pass  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  except  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  coitus,  or  of  orgasm  provoked  by  illicit,,  and  shameful 
contact. 

4.  During  the  whole  menstrual  life  of  women,  extending  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  their  age,  the  stroma  of  the  ovaries, 
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vhicfa  contains,  perhaps,  myriads  of  germ  points,  is  ripening  many 
Graafian  follicles,  and  if  those  that  are  situated  at  considerable  depth 
beneath  the  sorface  should  be  examined,  we  might  find  ourselves  at  a 
loss  to  know  which,  of  a  number  of  them,  would  be  the  first  to  be  fully 
ripened. 

As  to  those  that  have  risen  near  to  the  surface,  there  might  be  less 
hesitation  to  point  out  the  ripest  one.  They  all  grow,  perhaps,  pari 
pam^  during  the  greater  part  of  the  inter-menstrual  period,  for  we 
diaooYer  no  signs  of  extraordinary  activity  in  their  evolution,  except  as 
the  woman  approaches  the  time  for  being  taken  unwell.  As  that  time 
approaches,  she  exhibits  the  constitutional  and  local  signs  of  increased 
•anguine  determination  to  the  organs  within  the  pelvis.  She  has  lum- 
bar, and  sacral,  and  sur«pubal  pain,  and  fulness  or  tension,  with  heat 
or  warmth  and  weight,  all  of  which  symptoms  are  relieved  and  carried 
away  with  the  torrent  of  the  menstrual  hemorrhage,  which  is  the 
bloody  and  external  visible  sign  of  the  extraordinary  vascular  and  nerv- 
OB8  excitement  of  the  internal  genitalia.  Which  of  the  genitalia?  Is 
it  the  uterus,  or  the  ovary,  that  is  the  focus  of  this  sanguine  tour- 
aOonf 

In  all  ovaries  containing  mature  follicles,  whether  of  woman  or  of 
qfoadropeds,  that  I  have  examined,  I  have  noticed  the  undeniable  evi- 
dences of  increased  vascular  activity,  as  seen  in  the  numerous  arterioles 
and  venules,  as  well  as  capillary  tubes,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
develojHng  follicle.  See  the  wood-cut  Fig.  48,  page  120,  copied  from 
Prof.  Coste's  atlas. 

These  circumstances  lead  me  to  the  conviction,  that  the  ripening  ovu- 
Inm,  in  the  last  days  of  its  progress  to  perfection,  is  hurried  through 
its  processes  by  a  violent,  almost  explosive  augmentation  of  the  phy- 
siological forces  resident  in  the  stroma.  Such  augmentation  of  biodc 
activity  can  come  to  it  only  through  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the 
part.  But,  seeing  the  potent,  nay,  the  dominant  influence  upon  a 
whole  life-force,  of  the  ovaria,  whose  stroma  is  the  essence,  in  physics, 
of  the  female  sexual  nature,  what  wonder  have  we  when  we  perceive 
that  influence  extending  itself  to  the  whole  reproductive  apparatus, 
and  even  to  the  whole  moral  and  physical  being  7  Is  it  not  vigorous 
enongh  to  excite  the  affluxion  or  molimen  of  the  monthly  hemorrhage  ? 
It  is  the  periodical  intensity  of  the  ovaric  force  that,  exciting  the  so«> 
Batie  energies  in  general,  occasions  the  phenomena  of  menstruation. 

5.  During  the  last  days  of  the  developing  of  the  ovarium  ovulum,  the 
vascular  circulation  and  the  nervous  intensity  of  the  organ  are  greatly 
^QgiBented — a  state  which  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  stroma 
10 
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itself,  and  being  propagated  to  the  uterus  and  vagina,  renders  them 
also  the  seats  of  sanguine  affluxion  and  engorgement. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  uterus  increases  in  weight ;  it  acquires 
a  redder  hue,  is  more  sensitive,  and  sinks  somewhat  lower  in  the  pelvis ; 
probably  the  glandular  tubular  matter  of  its  mucous  body  becomes 
greatly  thickened,  and  the  vascular  network  that  is  found  «mong  the 
tubuli  highly  engorged. 

From  such  engorgement  and  affluxion  it  is  delivered  by  means  of 
the  mensual  hemorrhage,  which  escapes  from  the  vessels  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  womb,  falls  into  the  vagina,  and  thence  flows  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  external  genitals ;  and  it  is  called  menses,  catame- 
nia,  show,  &c.  &c.  It  is  pure  blood,  mixed  with  uterine,  tubal,  and 
vaginal  mucus,  and  epithelium.  This  blood  perhaps  escapes  from  nor- 
mal orifices,  periodically  enlarged,  dilated.  M.  Goste  thinks  it  is  from 
rupture  of  the  thin  coats  of  the  superficial  rete  vasculosum,  by  what  he 
calls  d4chiqueture%. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  menstruation,  a  doctrine  that  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  local  plethora  or  hyperaemia — which  liberates  the  physician 
and  the  philosopher  from  the  bonds  of  every  ancient  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  shines  upon  his  therapeutical  and  chirurgical  path  with  a 
light  so  strong  and  clear,  that  he  need  no  longer  stumble  and  grope 
amongst  a  chaos  of  vulgar,  yet  time-honored  opinions  and  methods. 
.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  that  any  reasonable  person  could, 
after  reading  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  doctrine,  entertain  any 
the  least  doubt  of  its  sufficiency  or  its  truth. 

It  has  been  established  by  the  labors  and  good  fortune  of  Coste, 
N^grier,  Gendrin,  Lee,  Jones,  Raciborski — amd,  more  than  all,  by  Pou- 
chet  of  Rouen.  I  am  far,  however,  from  withholding  the  expression 
of  my  admiration  for  the  indispensable  researches  of  Purkinje,  Von 
Baer,  Wagner,  Thomas  Schwann,  and  BischofH  It  is  the  doctrine,  not 
of  the  humble  author  of  this  volume,  but  of  the  celebrated  and  honored 
men  whose  names  I  have  above  recited. 

Dr.  Paterson,  Phys.  to  the  Leith  Dispensary,  published  a  memoir  in 
two  parts,  in  vols.  53  and  54  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Joumalj  January  1, 1840,  and  October  1, 1840.  His  doctrine  may  be 
stated  as  follows  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Upon  impregnation  occurring,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  usual 
is  sent  to  the  ovary  which  has  been  the  seat  of  conception.  Round 
the  Graafian  vesicle  about  to  discharge  the  ovule,  vessels  become  nu- 
merous and  gorged  with  blood,  and  in  the  vesicle  itself  is  commenced 
a  process  by  wiiich  its  waters  are  increased  and  its  walls  thickened. 
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This  process  we  shall  afterwards  have  reason  to  believe  is  of  the  nature 
of  inflammation. 

^^  The  result  of  this  general  turgescence  of  the  ovary,  the  increased 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  formation  of  a  substance 
mroand  it,  is  the  gradual  pressure  of  it  against  the  external  coverings  of 
the  ovary,  through  the  coats  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  vesicle 
itself,  a  small  aperture  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
escape  of  the  ovule," — P.  50. 

This  fkmous  paper  of  Dr.  Paterson's,  therefor^,  upholds  the  doctrine 
of  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  cell  as  a  consequence  of  impregnation, 
and  as  a  normal  result  of  the  periodical  exacerbation  of  the  ovaric  force; 
which  is  not  to  be  doubted  of  in  all  the  zoological  genera  except  man, 
sod  therefore  not  in  man.  It  also  maintains  the  notion  of  ovarian 
fecundation. 

The  former  doctrines  of  menstruation  give  us  no  clear  indications  of 
s  therapeutical  treatment  of  the  disorders  so  frequently  connected  with 
that  periodical  act.  It  was  foolishness  to  assign  as  a  cause  of  the  men- 
strual periodicity  an  influence  of  the  moon,  since  observation  and  ex- 
perience showed  to  all  inquirers  that  there  is  no  coincidence  of  the  act 
with  any  particular  phase  of  the  moon,  some  women  being  always  to  be 
found  just  beginning,  just  concluding,  or  midway  between  the  periods 
of  monthly  evacuation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  general  plethora,  peculiar  to  the  sex,  and  required 
of  them  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  reproductiveness,  was  easily  refuted 
by  the  always  obvious  facts  of  persons  menstruating  regularly  even 
when  very  much  reduced  by  sickness  or  other  causes  of  oligsemia. 

The  true  doctrine  was  that  of  a  local  plethora,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
state  of  periodical  hyperaemia  of  the  reproductive  organs  ;  and  now  that 
doctrine  is  not  only  established,  but  it  is  made  plain  to  the  understand- 
ing, for  the  periodical  paroxysm  of  stromatic  force,  that  hurriedly  con- 
cludes the  ripening  of  the  most  perfect  ova,  establishes  the  affluxion 
that  fills  the  capillaries  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  engorges 
them,  or  renders  them  hyperacmic  to  the  point  of  compelling  the 
monthly  hemorrhage  by  which  the  hypersemia  is  removed,  leaving 
hehind  it  no  trace  of  indisposition. 

This  admirable  exposition,  for  which  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to 
its  discoverers,  preserves  us  from  the  most  serious  errors  in  our  prac- 
tice ;  while  it  reveals  to  us  a  vast  deal  of  information  as  to  the  state 
and  wants  of  women  in  whom  the  catamenia  have  become  disordered, 
or  in  whom  they  have  never  appeared. 

Heretofore,  physicians  have  looked  to  the  bloody  sign  alone  as  the 
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act ;  hereafter,'  they  will  be  likely  to  look  upon  the  maturation  and 
discharge  of  the  ovarian  ovule  as  the  physiological  act  of  menstrnation, 
and  upon  the  sanguineous  effusion  only  as  the  sign  that  the  physiologi- 
cal act  has  been  or  is  being  performed. 

True  menstruation  is  the  regular  periodical  evolutioti  and  expolsion  of 
an  ovule  ;  it  is  ovulation.  This  act  may  suffice  to  cause  the  woman 
to  bleed  mensually,  or  it  may  prove  insufficient  to  thht  end.  It  10,  for 
the  most  part,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  does  of  does  not  cause 
the  mensual  hemorrh^e ;  the  essential  thing  is  to  mature  and  deposit 
the  ovule.  There  are  many  circumstances  of  the  menstrtiatkig  giii  er 
woman  that  are  able  to  prevent  her  from  bleeding,  notwithstaadiag  ske 
may  enjoy  all  the  other  faculties  of  a  perfect  health. 

As  to  the  woman.  A  married  woman  who  conceives  in  the  womb 
does  not  necessarily  upon  that  account  cease  to  mature  and  de|>08it  het 
germs.  On  the  contrary,  she  retains  a  strong  tendency  to  menstruate 
up  to  an  advanced  period  of  gestation.  Yet  she  does  not,  atf  a  yerf 
general  rule,  discharge  the  mensual  fluid.  But  there  are  many  ez* 
amples  of  women  who  do  actually  retain,  in  the  eariy  months  of  preg- 
nancy, the  power  to  pour  out  from  the  vessels  of  the  womb  the  usual 
product  of  menstruation;  an  act  that  must  lead  them  to  abortion* 

Probably  a  woman  has  a  much  greater  liability  to  abort  at  the  time 
of  her  mensual  crises  than  at  any  other  time ;  which  can  only  depend 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  catamenial  effort  under  the  periodical  exa- 
cerbation of  the  germiferous  force. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  woman  who  gives  suck. 

A  woman  with  a  nursling  at  the  breast  does  not,  in  general,  mm*- 
struate  until  the  child  is  seven  months  old;  and  thousands  of  women 
do  not  menstruate  until  they  have  weaned  the  child.  Yet  these  women 
are  liable  to  become  pregnant;  indeed,  there  are  many  who  do  become 
pregnant  again  and  again  before  they  have  weaned  their  children,  and 
before  they  have  had  the  return.  I  say  there  are  many  such  persons, 
so  many,  indeed,  that  the  case  is  quite  a  familiar  one  to  the  accoucheur. 
A  lady  told  me,  on  the  14th  December,  1849,  that  she  was  pregnant 
again,  and  that  she  had  not  seen  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  which  was 
born  before  the  infant  she  was  at  the  above  date  nursing,  and  which 
she  must  now  wean  before  the  due  time  of  weaning.  Such  faets  are 
proofs  of  the  continuance  of  the  germ-production  in  the  -ovary,  as  well 
as  of  the  ovulation. 

As  to  the  young  girl.  A  young  female  who  has  been  brought  up  at 
home,  in  the  country,  is  rarely  sent  to  a  boarding-school  to  finish  her 
education  without  soon  finding  herself  the  subject  of  a  catamenial  do- 
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imngement  She  may  have  been  perfectly  regular  at  home;  but,  soon 
after  she  takes  her  place  upon  the  school-form,  and  devotes  many  hours 
to  study,  the  meases  are  apt  to  be  suspended,  and  to  remain  suspended 
mtil  she  leaves  the  school  and  ceases  to  consume  her  nerve-force  in 
those  mental  or  intellectual  operations  that  require  for  their  effectuation 
all  the  biotio  force  she  is  capable  of  evolving.  The  consumption  of 
this  force  leaves  her  destitute  both  of  the  power  and  the  necessity  to 
discharge  the  menstrual  blood;  not  depriving  her,  however,  of  the  force 
required  to  fulfil  the  true  physiological  office,  the  ripening,  to  wit,  and 
tlie  discharging  of  her  monthly  ovulum  from  the  stroma.  Her  ovula- 
tion goes  on  regularly,  and  she  is  well,  though  not  visibly  menstruous. 
I  have  found  many  young  women  thus  affected ;  but,  the  health  being 
in  all  other  regards  perfect,  I  have  not  ventured  to  interfere,  beyond 
the  interference  of  recommending  a  lessened  intensity  of  mental  labor, 
a  more  abundant  and  exciting  diet,  and  a  proper  amount  of  daily 
exercise  in  the  free  air.  Such  amenorrhoeas  cease  as  soon  as  the  girl 
leaves  schooL  Similar  observations  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  nodical  authors. 

The  pregnant  and  the  suckling  woman  do  not  menstruate  because 
the  life-fbrce  is  fully  occupied  otherwise,  yet  they  fulfil  the  germiferous 
law.  In  the  same  way,  the  studious  and  sedentary  school  girl  does 
not  menstruate  visibly,  because  her  nervous  mass  is  already  preoccupied. 
She  performs,  however,  the  physiological  act  of  the  ovi-ponte-^or  ovu- 
lation— ^yet  she  does  not  bleed. 

Let  the  woman  miscarry — or  wean — ^and  she  will  soon  perceive  the 
visible  sanguine  sign  of  her  ovi-ponte.  Let  the  over-tasked  school  girl 
cease  to  etAl  upon  her  nervous  mass  for  impossible  supplies  of  biotic 
force,  and  her  menses  will  speedily  return  and  be  regular  in  time  and 
in  sum;  for  her  nervous  energy  is  no  longer  misdirected  and  im- 
properly consumed,  in  studies  beyond  its  power  of  supply. 

It  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  catamenia  as  connected  with 
the  computation  of  the  commencement  of  pregnancy. 

I  presume  that  a  woman  cannot  be  fecundated  except  it  be  coinci- 
dently  with  the  ovi-posit. 

As  a  rule,  then,  a  woman  is  liable  to  become  pregnant  only  at  and 
about  the  periods  of  her  monthly  sickness,  and  in  computing  the  com- 
mencement of  pregnancy  we  shall  commit  the  fewest  errors  if  we  begin 
the  count  at  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  flow  ceased.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty  days  should  be  allowed  as  the  usual  duration  of  i^ 
gestation. 

One  who  is  regular  ought  to  see  every  twenty-eighth  day.    If  she 
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sees  for  three  days  only,  then  she  ought  to  be  twenty-five  days  without 


seeing. 


In  what  portion  of  these  twenty-five  days  is  it  that  she  is  liable  to 
impregnation  ?  Dr.  Pouchet  says  that  the  liability  extends  to  twelve 
days  after  the  drying  up  of  the  discharge,  and  not  beyond  that  time. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rash  to  say  so;  and  yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
ovule  should  retain  its  vitality  without  fecundation,  so  long  as  twelve 
days  after  its  escape  from  the  follicular  pore.  It  is  rash  to  say  so  of 
the  human  female ;  whereas,  in  the  roe,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
fecundated  ova  remain  in  the  vector  tube  from  September  until  mid- 
winter. 

The  Jewish  law  commands  the  woman  to  abstain  from  the  husband's 
bed  until  she  shall  have  become  clean,  being  unclean  for  eight  days  after 
the  disparition  of  the  last  drop.  Several  Jewish  females,  having  nume- 
rous children,  have  informed  me  that  they  have  religiously  observed 
this  law  in  all  their  marriage.  If  these  women  spoke  truly,  they  gave 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  fallen  ovule  retains  its  fitness  for 
impregnation,  not  only  during  the  eight  days  subsequent  to  the  drying 
up  of  the  courses,  but  even  longer,  since  we  know  not  precisely  at 
what  period  of  the  mensual  act  the  ovule  departs  from  the  cell.  In 
the  case  mentioned  on  page  122,  of  the  young  girl,  whose  womb  and 
ovaria  were  given  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  Wallace,  the  patient  died  while 
menstruating — and  ,the  uterus  still  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
menses :  yet  here  the  crypt  was  open,  and  the  ovule  had  already  escaped. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  fecundated  as  soon  as  the  menses  should  disap- 
pear, but  not  before  that  disappearance. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  not,  as  yet,  know  at  what  period  of  the  mensual 
act  the  vesicle  bursts.  The  above  example  proved  to  me  that  the  rup- 
ture took  place  in  the  young  girl  previous  to  the  drying  up  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  women,  if  the  same  rule 
holds,  we  perceive  that  the  ovule  may  be  discharged,  and  yet  retain  its 
vitality  without  fecundation  for  eight  days,  and  even  more  than  eight 
days.  But  we  do  not  know  where  it  rests  in  such  a  case,  from  the 
period  of  its  escape  from  the  ovarian  ovule,  until  it  becomes  fecundated 
eight  days  later. 

In  July,  1848,  a  young  girl  destroyed  herself  by  taking  arsenic,  just 
before  the  expected  return  of  the  menses.  Dr.  Wistar,  of  this  city,  who 
examined  the  body,  informs  me  that  in  one  of  the  ovaries  was  a  blood- 
red  spot  the  size  of  a  lentil.  There  was  no  absolute  rupture  of  the 
crypt  as  yet,  nor  any  blood  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

After  the  foregoing,  I  am  clearly  not  called  upon  to  say  at  what 
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precise  period  after  the  courses^  a  woman  cannot  possibly  conceive.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  is  such  a  period.  Time,  and  opportunity  to  observe, 
can  alone  settle  this  point.  The  celebrated  case  of  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  advice  of  the  court  physician,  Fernel,  relative  thereto, 
ought  not  to  be  cited,  since  they  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
rigorous  truth.  It  shows,  however,  the  old  date  of  opinions  on  this 
point.  I  am  for  the  present  very  willing  to  believe,  with  M.  Pouchet, 
that  a  woman  shall  not  conceive  later  than  the  twelfth  day,  as  a 
general  law.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that,  occasionally,  the  fecunda- 
tion  may  occur  even  later. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  a  young  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  following 
notes,  in  which  I  place  implicit  confidence.  He  gave  theogtto  me  with 
consent  of  his  wife,  who  is  the  subject  of  them. 

Mrs.  *  *  *  set.  twenty-three,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  May 
30th,  1848.  The  child  died,  aged  eleven  days,  and  the  milk  dried  up. 
Aug.  6th,  the  catamenia  returned,  and  lasted  to  Aug.  11th.  Aug.  29th, 
sexual  relation ;  no  result.  Sept.  6th,  1848,  catamenia  returned,  and 
lasted  to  the  12th.  September  24th,  sexual  relation.  October  6th, 
catamenia  returned ;  lasted  to  the  12th.  October  25th,  sexual  rela- 
tion ;  conception  +  thirteen  days.  February  14th,  quickened  a  104 
days. 

There  are  questions  connected  with  this  topic  that  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  diligent  Student,  who  desires  to  prepare  himself 
upon  all  the  points  of  a  professional  duty.     For  example — 

Some  women  are  to  be  met  with  who  never  menstruate,  and  who  yet 
preserve  a  most  perfect  physical  and  mental  health. 

Among  these  exceptional  creatures  are  to  be  found  those  in  whom 
the  ovaria  or  the  uterus  has  never  been  developed.  Dr.  Renauldin,  on 
the  28th  of  Feb.,  1826,  reported  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  She  had 
never  had  any  appearance  of  menstruation.  The  breasts  were  not 
developed.  She  had  only  a  cervix  uteri,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a 
writing-quill — there  was  no  womb  proper — and  the  ovaries  were  scarcely 
developed. 

Such  a  woman  could  not  menstruate  because  of  the  double  failure  of 
uterus  and  ovary.  There  could  be  no  sexual  passion ;  indeed,  such  a 
creature  was  scarcely  sexual. 

When  Percival  Pott,  the  illustrious  surgeon,  removed  the  ovaria  of 
his  patient  under  an  operation  for  hernia,  he  took  away  with  them  the 
power  of  menstruation.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  females  who 
did  never  menstruate,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  ovaries.     When  our 
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domestic  animals  are  snbjected  to  the  operation  of  spaying,  ihej  are 
totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  ovulation ;  and  with  its  loss  the  seznal 
sense  disappears  as  well  as  the  sezaal  attraction  also ;  or  if  any  remains 
are  discernible,  they  are  very  imperfect. 

As  to  the  cases  of  absence  of  the  womb,  they  are  less  rare  than  the 
former,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  inquirer,  lest  he  per- 
mit his  ignorance  to  lead  people  into  a  grievous  unhappiness.  A  woman 
ought  not  to  be  married  who  has  never  menstruated,  until  it  shall  have 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  she  is  not  amenorrhoeal  from  faulty  de- 
velopment. 

I  have  seen  two  pretty  women  who  were  suffered  to  marry  before  it 
was  ascertained  that  they  had  no  wombs. 

'  Any  attempts  that  were  made,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to  bring  on 
menstruation,  are  well  fitted  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  physicians.  A 
physician  should  never  be  otherwise  than  cautious  in  all  his  dealings 
with  cases  of  absent  or  suspended  menstruation.  I  state  the  following 
instance,  in  order  to  show  the  evil  effects  of  a  want  of  medical  cautious- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Blank,  aged  twenty-two  and  a  half  years,  was  married  to  her 
present  husband  more  than  two  years  ago.  She  is  of  a  middling  stature 
and  fair  complexion,  and  presents  all  the  exterior  appearances  of  a 
person  in  perfect  health. 

She  is  not  fat,  but  has  a  certain  embonpoint,  a  good  figure,  and  a 
very  feminine  and  most  agreeable  expression  of  countenance.  She  is, 
indeed,  a  handsome  woman. 

She  has  never  menstruated,  nor  has  she  suffered  from  catamenial 
pain,  or  severe  attack  of  any  disease.  Seeing  that  she  did  not  menstru- 
ate at  the  proper  period^  medical  advice  was  sought  and  followed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  case.  The  treatment  was  unsuccessful,  and  she  was 
married  with  the  expectation  of  her  friends  that  the  union  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption  of  the  catamenia.  The  mammse  were,  at  the 
period  of  the  marriage,  well  developed,  and  the  pudenda  was  amply 
supplied  with  hair;  indeed,  all  the  phenomena  of  a  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  system  were  present  except  those  connected  with 
the  menstrual  office. 

The  husband  found,  however,  that  some  unknown  cause  acted  as  an 
impediment  to  the  congress,  and  after  more  than  two  years  of  conceal- 
ment, he  consulted  me  on  the  subject. 

An  opportunity  being  allowed  to  me  for  a  full  investigation  in  pre- 
sence of  the  mother,  I  found  the  external  organs  perfectly  formed,  the 
mens  large,  the  labia  and  the  nymphae,  as  well  as  the  clitoris,  perfect, 
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and  the  os  magnum  of  a  natural  appearance ;  but  the  vagina  was  a 
mere  cul-de-sac,  not  more  than  two  inches  and  probably  less  than 
that  in  length.  Upon  pressing  the  point  of  the  finger  stropgly  against 
the  bottom  of  the  eul-de-sac,  it  seemed  to  hare  no  connection  with  any 
part  above  it. 

I  requested  the  lady  to  lie  on  her  back ;  and,  introducing  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  as  far  as  possible  into  the  rectum,  I  explored 
with  it  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  discover  any  tumor  or 
organ  that  might  be  contained  within  the  cavity ;  but,  as  all  the  tissues 
were  ductile  and  very  yielding,  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  might 
be  no  womb  at  all  in  the  case.  Therefore,  laying  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  upon  the  lowest  part  of  the  hypogaster,  and  pressing  them 
firmly  towards  the  finger  that  was  used  in  exploring  the  internal  parts, 
I  found  that  they  could  be  brought  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  there  was  no  womb  in  the  case;  otherwise,  I  must 
have  felt  it,  so  near  was  the  approximation  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  to 
those  of  the  left  hand. 

Having  by  the  most  careful  exploration  in  this  manner  discovered 
the  unfortunate  state  of  the  young  lady,  I  felt  obliged,  in  a  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty,  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth,  which  I  did  in  the 
beet  way  I  could ;  and  yet,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  knowledge 
of  her  situation  was  accompanied  with  all  the  manifestations  of  that 
violent  distress  and  agitation  which  might  naturally  flow  from  such 
unhappy  circumstances. 

The  aphrodisiac  sense  in  this  lady  is  very  strangj  which  might  well 
be  the  case  where  the  ovaria  are  fully  developed,  even  though  the 
uterus  had  never  been  evolved  in  her  constitution. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  myself  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  two  estima- 
ble persons,  who  would  never  have  placed  themselves  in  so  unhappy 
a  condition,  if,  by  a  proper  exploration  of  the  parts  before  marriage, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  could  have  been  discovered.  The.  case 
also  seems  to  show  how  improper  it  is  to  permit  the  rites  of  marriage 
to  be  solemnized  for  persons  who  do  not  possess  all  the  attributes 
properly  belonging  to  the  sexes.  I  do  not  contend  that  every  case 
of  failure  to  menstruate  at  the  proper  season  is  indicative  of  the 
necessity  for  exploration  by  the  touch ;  but  I  think  no  case  of  extra- 
ordinary protraction  of  an  emansio  mensium,  and  especially  where 
any  question  of  contract  of  marriage  is  likely  to  arise,  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  without  the  acquirement,  by  a  medical  adviser,  of  true  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  to  the  organization  of  the  parts. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  1848,  I  met  with  another  ex- 
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ample  of  similar  want  of  development  in  a  comely  young  person  who 
had  been  married  some  three  months  before.  A  shallow  vaginal  cnl- 
de-sac  at  the  bottom  of  well-developed  external  genitalia,  mammary 
glands  of  full  size,  warm  aphrodisiac  temperamenf/  and  abundant 
hair,  showed  that  all  the  sexual  physical  attributes  were  present,  save 
only  as  to  the  absence  of  the  uterus — no  trace  of  which  could  be 
detected  by  Dr.  Pancoast,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Jewell,  of 
Philadelphia,  or  by  my  own  careful  exploration.  No  doubts  were  left 
upon  our  minds  of  the  complete  failure  of  uterine  development. 

The  persons  interested  in  this  unfortunate  situation,  though  less 
sensitive  than  those  mentioned  above,  were  rendered  unhappy  by  so 
grave  a  mis-alliance:  probably  the  last  consequences  of  it  may  be  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  How  important,  then,  is  it  that  medical  attendants, 
the  only  persons  who  can  bo  competent,  should  be  always  ready  and 
watchful  as  to  these  points  of  duty. 

Not  only  on  account  of  the  risk  of  fatal  mistakes  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned,  should  we  be  ever  attentive  to  the  duty  of  making  accurate 
diagnosis,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  shoals  and  quicksands 
in  the  track  of  the  young  practitioner,  who  fills  his  sails  with  the 
prosperous  and  flattering  winds  of  his'  earliest  successes. 

He  would  find  himself  under  obedience  to  a  good  rule  who  should 
firmly  resolve  never  to  pronounce  any  opinion,  as  to  the  catamenial 
disorder,  until  he  has  taken  measures  to  form  a  solid  and  inexpugnable 
judgment  on  the  cases  submitted  to  his  decision. 

The  consultations  relative  to  this  class  of  diseases  are  very  nume- 
rous for  medical  men  engaged  in  business.  Well,  let  it  be  a  rule 
to  suspect  of  pregnancy  every  married  woman  who  complains  of 
amenorrhoea.  This,  though  so  obviously  proper,  is  a  rule  often  lost 
sight  of  by  the  medical  practitioner,  whence  it  happens  that  we  en- 
counter, now  and  then,  the  ridiculous  circumstance  of  protracted  and 
vain  attempts  made  by  medical  men  to  bring  on  menstruation  in  married 
women,  who  prove  in  the  end  to  be  pregnant.  I  have  met  with  many 
such  instances. 

Let  every  married  woman  who  does  not  menstruate  be,  therefore, 
treated  as  if  reasons^  exist  for  supposing  her  to  be  gravid.  If,  by  the 
lapse  of  time  or  by  the  occurrence  of  circumstances,  a  solid  conviction 
can  be  attained  that  the  patient  is  not  gravid,  she  may  be  sufficiently 
early  subjected  to  treatment  conformablo  to  her  wants. 

In  like  manner,  in  young  unmarried  women  failing  to  menstruate, 
yet  exhibiting  no  other  evidence  of  disordered  health,  there  is  always 
time  enough  to  consider  what  may  be  requisite  in  the  treatment.     The 
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more  especially,  if  we  may  believe,  which  I  consider  undeniable,  that 
such  a  woman,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  in  all  respects  enjoying  the 
complacency  that  can  only  exist  in  those  that  be  well,  does  really  per- 
form her  physiological  act  of  menstruation — to  wit,  in  the  regular 
deposit  of  her  germiferous  ova,  yet  without  manifesting  it  by  the  sign^ 
I  mean  the  mensual  hemorrhage ;  or  else  that  pregnancy  prevents  the 
exercise  of  menstruation. 

It  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  almost  a  rudeness  to  make  this  asser- 
tion, and  I  should  not  venture  to  make  it  in  this  place,  but  under  a 
sense  of  the  duty  I  owe  the  young  Student,  which  calls  upon  me  to  put 
him  early  upon  his  guard.  I  have  so  often  been  nearly  deceived  in 
instances  of  this  kind,  that  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  constant 
cautiousness  has  saved  me  from  making  the  grossest  mistakes.  Many 
have  been  the  occasions  of  my  being  consulted  for  catamenial  obstruc- 
tion, with  a  design  to  entrap  me  into  the  administration  of  drugs  that 
might  remove  the  difficulty  by  procuring  abortion ;  but,  like  all  those 
who  will  resolve  to  adopt  the  rule  which  I  suggested  above,  I  have 
hitherto  escaped  so  distressing  an  error  of  commission.  Should  a  female,^ 
presenting  all  the  appearances  of  brilliant  health,  complain  of  such 
ob»tructiony  I  should  be  sure  to  come  to  one  of  the  conclusions  indicated 
in  the  paragraph — viz. :  either  the  ovarian  stroma  is  active  and  regular 
in  the  performance  of  its  mensual  physiological  act  of  ovulation,  or  else 
that  a  gravid  state  prevents  the  sign  of  the  act  from  becoming  manifest. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


AMENORRHOSA. 


A  YOUNQ  woman  sometimes  is  ojbserved  to  reach  the  usual  age  at 
which  the  menstrua  commence,  without  having  any  appearance  of  the  dia* 
charge.  In  this  case,  she  is  in  a  state  which  is  denominated  ematuio 
fneimum,  which  is  one  form  of  amenorrhoea. 

When  a  person  who  has  before  been  regularly  affected  ceases  to 
hare  the  periodical  returns,  she  is  more  properly  to  be  said  to  have 
amenorrhoea;  for  the  term  emanHo  belongs  to  the  former,  and  the 
other  term,  ametMrrhceOj  to  the  latter  class  of  cases. 

I  have  already,  in  another  place,  fully  expressed  my  opinions  as  to 
those  puberio  conditions  that  may  interfere  with  the  regular  exercise  of 
the  catamenial  office ;  those  that  can  postpone  the  first  exhibition  of  it, 
or  derange  or  suppress  it  in  those  who  have  shown  that  they  had  once 
attained  the  full  power  of  it. 

Many  people  are  met  with  who  become  alarmed  if  the  young  persons 
under  their  care  fail  to  menstruate  at  the  usual  age ;  but  I  wish  the 
Student  to  reflect  that,  while  it  is  usual  to  look  for  the  event  when  the 
girl  is  about  fifteen  years  old,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  even 
though  she  should  advance  to  her  sixteenth,  or,  indeed,  to  her  seven- 
teenth year  without  changing^  provided  her  health  should  be  in  other 
respects  good.  It  is  only  when  the  failure  to  menstruate  coincides 
with  some  other  evident  sign  of  weakness  or  disorder,  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  be  held  to  be,  and  be  treated  as  a  patient. 

The  power  of  ovulating  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  physical  forces  of  the  sex ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  instances  must  now  and  then  occur  of  girls  who,  having  at- 
tained to  the  apparent  perfection  of  all  other  physical  forces,  are 
unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this  last  and  finishing  evidence  of  generic 
and  genetic  power. 

I  deem  it  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be- 
lieve that  where  such  failure  to  attain  to  what  is  called  complete  puberty 
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(puhertoM  plena)y  is  not  dearly  connected  with  some  evident  topical 
lesion,  the  failure  should  be  attributed  to  an  hydrsdmic  condition  of  the 
girl.  The  healthy  constitution  of  the  blood  is  expressed  by  210  solid 
elements,  and  790,  aqueous  portions.  A  rapidly  growing  girl,  who,  in 
approaching  the  period  of  puber^,  makes  excessive  demands  upon  the 
solid  constituents  of  her  blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  growth^ 
is  liable  to  call  for  a  quantity  beyond  the  power  of  supply,  and  so  come 
at  last  to  carry  the  figure  for  the  aqueous  copstituent  from  790  to  800, 
or  even  to  820  or  850,  while  the  figure  for  the  solid  constituents,  or  the 
true  blood,  must  go  down  to  200, 190,  or  even  so  low  as  150. 

It  should  be  obserred  that  the  blood  is  in  reality  the  scdtd  constituent, 
the  production  of  which  cannot  be  effected  save  by  a  power  of  hniia^ 
tosis,  appertaining  to  a  liring  solid.  The  evolntien  of  it  must  ther^^ 
fore  bear  some  ratio  to  the  powers  of  the  special  solid  npesn  which  it 
depends.  Such  power  may  be  greater  or  less  at  diilBrent  times,  and 
therefore  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  completely  exhausted.  As  lo 
the  watery  portion  or  diluting  portion  x>f  the  bleed,  it  should  be  observed 
that  it  is  net  formed  by  the  solids,  but  only  taken  in  by  absorption  ot 
endosmose,  and  therefore  costs  nothing  io  the  constitution.  But  the 
solid  elements,  suob  as  the  fibrin,  albumen,  and  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
are  products  of  vital  opwations  and  Kviag  forces,  that  may  be  checked 
or  exhausted  by  over-tasking. 

If  six  hundred  ounces  might  be  regarded  as  the  mean  quantity  of 
Uood  in  an  adult  in  good  health,  then  it  will  happen  that,  when  the 
solid  constituents  are  too  rapidly  consumed,  the  whole  quantity  within 
the  vessels  shall  not  be  less  than  six  hundred  ounces,  but  the  blood  shall 
be  weakened  by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  essential  or  solid 
part,  and  by  the  addition  to  the  remainder  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  keep  the  whole  up  to  the  figure  of  600 ;  for,  in  the  ex- 
tremest  degrees  of  hydrsemia,  the  vessels  are  to  be  supposed  equally 
full  as  in  the  extremest  cases  of  plethora.  The  difference  between 
plethora  and  hydrsemia  is  not  a  difference  in  the  quantity,  but  only  a 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  aqueous  to  the  solid  constituents. 

I  think  the  foregoing  may  serve  to  show  that,  where  a  growing  girl, 
by  using  too  abundantly  the  solid  constituents,  has  obtained  an  ex- 
cess of  the  watery  element  of  the  blood,  she  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  do  more  than  carry  on,  and  that  very  imperfectly  or  feebly,  the 
•rdinary  operations  of  her  physiological  forces.  It  ought  not  to  be 
expected  that  she  could  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  attain  to  the  pos- 
session of  her  complement  of  forces. 

A  fruit-tree  in  a  soil  too  poor  to  afford  ample  nourishmen    may 
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live  and  grow,  but  it  will  not  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  because  it  is 
destitute  of  both  the  elements  and  the  stimulus  that  are  requisite  to 
enable  it  to  attain  the  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing  complement  of  its 
living  forces.  The  fruit-tree  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  planted.  The  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  source 
whence  all  the  solids  of  the  girl  are  derived ;  if  the  blood  becomes  im- 
poverished, by  an  inordinate  addition  of  water  in  the  solid  constituents 
of  it,  the  girl,  like  the  fruit-tree,  cannot  attain  to  the  complement  of 
her  powers. 

To  show  how  this  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  or  hydraemia  must 
act  on  the  health,  let  me  say  that  the  whole  class  of  the  insects  are 
supplied  with  their  oxygen  by  means  of  tracheae,  the  fishes  are  aerated 
by  branchiae,  while  some  other  animals  are  furnished  with  lungs.  But 
whether  the  machinery  of  aeration  consists  of  tracheae,  branchiae,  or 
lungs,  the  purpose  of  all  that  various  machinery  is  clearly  to  afford  a 
convenient  access  of  oxygen  to  the  molecules  of  the  animal  tissues, 
particularly  the  nervous  mass  of  the  creature.  In  warm-blooded  crea- 
tures, that  have  lungs,  the  oxygen  can  have  no  access  to  the  tissues 
save  as  it  reaches  them  in  the  blood.  Hence  the  blood  is,  in  such  ani- 
mals, the  oxygeniferous  medium  or  organ.  It  is  the  transporter  or 
conveyer  of  oxygen.  Where  oxygen  cannot  go,  in  a  living  creature, 
there  is  asphyxia.  If  the  nervous  mass  does  not  receive  a  due  supply, 
the  nervous  force  is  not  duly  extricated.  Nothing  appears  to  me  clearer 
in  physiology  than  this,  viz.,  that  neurosity  (nervous  force,  or  innerva- 
tive  force)  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
nervous  mass  or  nerve-corpuscles.  Certainly  nothing  is  alive  that  is 
not  in  presence  of  oxygen,  for  no  living  thing  can  exist  in  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  azote,  or  hydrogen  alone. 

Now  let  the  Student  consider  that  the  figure  for  healthy  blood  being 
210  for  the  solid  constituents,  what  must  be  the  effect  on  its  oxygen- 
iferous power  of  reducing  the  210  to  150  ?  Will  he  not  say  that,  as  it 
is  not  the  water  of  the  blood  that  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  respired  air, 
then,  when  the  figure  becomes  reduced  from  210  to  150,  there  must  be 
concomitant  reduction  of  its  oxygeniferous  force,  and  consequent  dimi- 
nution in  the  evolution  of  the  neurosity,  as  M.  Cerise  denominates  it. 

Under  this  aspect,  he  perceives  that  he  has  a  clear  rationale  of  the^ 
debility  of  the  anaemical  or  chlorotic  girl ;  he  will  say  that  her  tissues, 
especially  her  nervous  mass,  being  incompetently  oxygenated,  the  fruits 
of  such  a  state  are  manifested  in  the  weakness,  not  of  the  limbs  only, 
but  of  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  economy.  The  hydraemic 
girl  must  hence  be  weak — weak  as  to  all  her  functions-^uite  too  weak 
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to  afford  us  any  reasonable  expectations  that  she  shall  attain  to  the 
complement  of  her  forces,  while  the  hjdrsemia  remains  uncured. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  the  reasonableness  or  the  hopefulness  of 
attempting  the  cure  by  the  exhibition  of  emmenagogues.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  success  will  crown  our  efforts,  provided  they 
be  wisely  directed  to  the  removal  of  her  hydrsemic  malady,  for  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 

This  may  be  done  by  proper  regulation  of  her  diet,  her  digestion, 
her  clothing,  exercise ;  by  change  of  scene,  travelling,  suspension  of 
studies;  by  requisite  lapse  of  time,  and,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  by  iron. 

Attention  to  these  points  will  very  rarely  fail  to  bring  about  the 
cure  in  such  cases  as  I  now  speak  of. 

As  to  iron,  I  shall  use  this  opportunity  to  say  that  it  is  iron  which 
the  patient  requires^  and  not  some  certain  salt  of  iron  compounded  by 
the  chemist.  As  every  act  of  digestion  is  accompanied  by  a  process  of 
acidification,  the  acid  produced  in  the  primw  visa  will  always  be  capable 
of  combining  advantageously  with  the  impalpable  particles  of  iron-by- 
hjdrogen.  It  is  even  probable  that,  where  a  salt  of  iron  is  exhibited 
by  the  practitioner,  the  article  is  first  decomposed  during  the  chymifi- 
cation,  and  afterwards  recomposed  according  to  the  state  of  the  organ 
of  digestion,  and  that  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  when  the  physician 
will  present  to  the  vital  organs  a  salt,  when  they  want  the  base,  to  do 
with  it  what  is  right,  of  which  their  organical  entelechia  can  judge  bet- 
ter than  any  man.  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that,  since  we  have 
obtained  the  beautiful  preparation  of  Messrs.  Qu^venne  and  Miquelard, 
I  shall  never  hereafter  think  it  necessary  to  prescribe  my  chalybeate 
doses  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  impalpable  powder  procured  by 
hydrogen  from  the  oxides  of  iron ;  and  that  I  shall  always  entrust  to 
the  vital  chemistry  the  task  of  making  up  the  salts  of  it. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  other  circumstances  that  may  prevent  a  young 
woman  from  menstruating  when  she  has  reached  the  usual  age  for  the 
appearance  of  the  menstrua. 

I  need  not  here  speak  of  those  cases  in  which  some  considerable  dis- 
order of  another  and  important  organ  or  part  serves  to  concentrate 
upon  itself  the  powers  of  the  living  economy,  which  they  divert  from  a 
general  to  a  particular  use  or  determination.  Among  these  are  all  those 
affections  that  tend  to  set  up  a  hectical  irritation  in  the  system,  such 
as  consumption,  chronic  rheumatism,  painful  and  long-continued  inflam- 
mations of  the  articulations.  These  causes  of  amenorrhoea  are  too  self- 
evident  to  require  more  than  an  allusion  to  them ;  and  any  sensible 
man,  even  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  might  be  supposed  capable 
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of  seeing  in  them  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  of  trusting  upon  the 
cure  of  them  to  find  the  function  in  question  at  liberty  to  establish 
itself. 

It  is  of  more  importance  that  the  Student  should  know  that  some 
women  are  now  and  then  met  with  who  have  emansio  mensium  from  the 
want  of  a  womb  with  which  to  menstruate,  or  of  ovaria  to  proWde  the 
sources  of  menstruation  in  a  regular  periodical  ovulation. 

It  happens  that  organs  become  blighted,  during  the  embryonal  or  the 
foetal  life^  and  never  grow  nor  develop  themselves  after  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

If  these  organs  are  not  essential  to  the  mere  animated  existence  of 
the  infant,  it  may  grow  up  in  the  apparent  possession  of  all  its  facul- 
ties and  attributes.  Should  such  a  blight  or  abortion  of  an  ovary,  a 
womb,  or  vagina  occur,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  escape  detection 
until  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  disclose  the  remarkable  truth  by  a 
state  of  emansio  mensium. 

I  have  already  mentioned  two  married  women,  neither  of  whom  had 
ever  menstruated,  and  both  of  whom  were  wholly  destitute  of  any  die- 
ooverable  traces  of  a  womb.  Tet  each  of  them  was  in  all  other 
respects  a  highly  sexual  creature,  being  fully  provided  with  all  other 
sexual  attributes  and  marks.  But  they  can  never  admit  of  the  consum- 
mation of  marriage,  nor  menstruate.  Their  strong  sexual  propensities 
gave  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  their  ovaries.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  both  those  women  performed,  with  the  utmost  regularity,  the 
monthly  acts  of  their  ovulation,  nor  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  the 
monthly  ovarian  and  vaginal  hyperemia;  but  they  gave  no  visible 
signs  by  the  mensual  discharge  of  blood.  Such  cases  admit  of  no 
medical  treatment. 

Again,  certain  women  grow  up  and  attain  to  a  good  old  age,  without 
experiencing  any,  the  least  sexual  excitement,  and  without  once  men- 
struating during  their  whole  lives.  Upon  examination  after  death,  it 
is  found  that  the  ovaria  were  wholly  wanting,  or  that  their  development 
having  been  arrested  in  the  foetal  stage,  they  had  never  been  evolved 
beyond  their  foetal  form  and  nature.  Such  cases  as  these  are  also  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  medical  art. 

In  some  young  women,  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  in  th^ 
cavity  of  the  body  and  fundus  uteri,  is  found  to  be  annihilated,  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation,  that  has  filled  the  cavities  with  plastic  exuda- 
tion resulting  in  a  fusion  of  the  walls  into  one  common  substance. 
Such  women  cannot  menstruate,  save  where  the  atresia  affects  only  the 
canal  of  the  cervix.     When  that  is  the  case,  the  womb  may  pour  out 
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the  blood  of  the  menses,  which  is  retained  within  its  distended  cavity. 
Another  and  another  menstruation  adds  to  the  accumulation,  until  the 
uterus,  pregnant  as  it  were,  and  distended  with  the  product  of  repeated 
menatroations,  either  causes  the  barrier  to  give  way  through  over-dis- 
tension, or  until  the  surgeon,  become  aware  of  the  truth,  perforates  the 
obstructed  canal  with  his  bistoury  or  his  trocar,  after  which  the  courses 
are  regularly  seen  to  return  with  every  ovulation. 

The  uterus  and  ovaries  may  be  healthy  while  the  vagina  may  be  closed 
by  want  of  development  in  the  embryonal  stage,  or  in  consequence  of 
inflammation  ending  in  cohesion  and  atrelism.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
last  spoken  of,  the  menstrua  are  regularly  poured  into  the  womb  and 
Tagina,  and  retained  until  relieved  by  accident  or  by  means  of  the 
surgeon's  art.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  cases  of  imperforate 
hymen. 

All  these  causes  ofemansiomensium  are  to  be  remembered  in  ex- 
traordinary examples  of  failure  to  menstruate  at  the  proper  age;  and 
when  the  time  arrives  to  make  the  needful  inquiries,  those  inquiries  should 
be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  in  diagnosis. 

Such  are  my  views  in  general  as  to  emansio  mensium.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  deny  that  some  of  the  cases  of  it  do  depend  upon  a  torpid, 
sluggish,  or  obtuse  nature  of  the  bleeding  organs,  the  womb  itself.  It 
must,  however,  be  always  a  very  difficult  task  to  verify  such  a  diagnosis, 
except  by  means  of  tentamina  medica  vel  therapeutica. 

If,  upon  scrupulous  inquiries  as  to  all  the  possible  causes  of  the 
emansio  herein  before  described  or  alluded  to,  the  Student  should  be  left 
to  the  reasonable  and  indeed  only  remaining  conclusion,  that  the  fault 
rests  with  such  a  torpid  and  insensible  uterus,  then  he  might  well 
attempt  to  excite  within  it  a  more  active,  vigorous  life,  by  means  of  the 
stimulating  articles  that  are  called  emmenagogues.  Let  him  provoke 
a  frequent,  moderate  tenesmus,  by  means  of  aloetics  and  gum-resins  of 
various  kinds ;  let  him  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  pelvic  region,  both 
internal  and  external,  by  baths,  fomentations,  cataplasms,  embrocations, 
sinapisms,  dry  cupping  or  blisters,  used  as  the  endermic  part  of  the 
treatment,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  stimulates  the  internal  nerves  of 
the  pelvic  region  with  Dewees's  vol.  tinct.  of  guaiacum,  compound  tinct. 
of  aloes  and  canella,  elixir  proprietatis,  Lady  Webster's  pills,  tincture 
of  black  hellebore,  tinct.  of  cantharides,  etc.  etc.  Forasmuch  as  all 
the  above-named  medicines  and  means  do  tend  to  increase  the  vital 
activity  of  parts  about  the  pelvis,  a  reasonable  probability  exists  that 
they  may  usefully  coincide  with  general  constitutional  measures  in 
II 
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arousing  the  dormant  sensibilities  of  the  womb,  and  placing  them  in 
just  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  ovary  in  its  acts  of  ovulation. 

In  my  opinion,  though  the  causes  now  enumerated  are  not  rarely  to 
be  regarded  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  amenorrhoeal  affections,  the 
major  part  of  the  examples  are  dependent  upon  a  lessening  or  cessation  of 
the  force  by  which  ovarian  vesicles  are  evolved  and  matured.  Patients 
suffering  with  chronical  maladies,  attended  with  protracted  amenorrhoea, 
exhibit,  in  the  ovarian  stroma,  no  vestiges  of  the  Graafian  vesicles.  I 
lately  examined  the  ovaria  of  a  girl  who  died  after  some  eighteen 
months  of  severe  chronical  ailments,  during  which  she  did  not  menstru- 
ate. Those  ailments  had  no  primary  connection  at  all  with  any  state 
of  the  reproductive  organs,  yet,  upon  carefully  examining  the  ovarian 
stroma  of  both  the  ovaries,  it  was  found  to  be  a  compact,  whitish 
tissue,  very  similar  to  that  which  we  observe  in  women  long  past  the 
change  of  life.  No  trace  of  the  ovarian  vesicle  existed  in  either  of 
them. 

It  is  clear  from  this  dissection  that  the  lady  could  not  possibly  have 
menstruated,  if  the  doctrine  be  true ;  and  further,  that,  in  case  her 
health  could  have  been  restored  as  to  her  chronic  malady,  many  days, 
weeks,  or  months  must  have  elapsed  before  the  ovarian  stroma  could 
have  developed  the  vesicles,  or  matured  and  discharged  them,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  sanguineous  sign  of  the  mensual  act.  It  is  useless  to 
ask,  in  this  place,  what  powers  are  possessed  by  the  menagoga,  speedi- 
ly to  restore  the  discharge,  in  such  cases  of  amenorrhoea. 

Having  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  expressed  the  opinion  that 
most  of  the  cases  of  emansio  ought  to  be  regarded  as  results  of  a 
real  hydraemia,  or  watery  state  of  the  blood,  I  feel  disposed,  before  I 
close  the  subject,  to  lay  before  the  Student  some  further  views,  and 
especially  certain  opinions  on  that  subject,  that  appear  to  me  likely  to 
throw  light  upon  his  path  in  the  study  of  those  strange  disorders,  and 
I  therefore  proceed  by  calling  his  attention  first  to  a  few  simple  propo- 
sitions. 

I  beg  him  to  weigh  them,  and  judge  whether  they  appear  to  him  to 
be  consistent  with  truth,  or  with  a  high  degree  of  probability  as  to  the 
truth,  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  all  men  to  know. 

These  opinions,  that  I  am  now  to  utter  again  in  this  place,  have  not 
been  favorably  received  in  certain  quarters,  though  in  others  they  have 
made  such  impressions  as  I  expected  them  to  make.  But,  whether 
accepted  or  not,  all  that  I  desire  in  regard  to  them  is  that  they  may 
be  received  and  spread  abroad  if  they  be  true,  while  I  hope  they  may 
be  utterly  confuted  and  rejected  if  they  be  untrue.     Truth  belongs  to 
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no  man.  Truth  is  Ood*8 ;  he  is  the  sole  source  and  fountain  of  truth. 
Any  man  who  boasts,  saying  this  is  my  truths  this  is  my  fact,  is  a  fool 
and  a  braggart ;  since  the  utmost  that  man  can  do  is  to  perceive  and 
recognize  truths,  which,  themselves,  are  mere  proclamations  or  acknow- 
ledgments of  God's  law  and  will  as  to  physical  and  psychical  things. 

The  first  proposition  that  I  shall  here  offer  to  the  Student  is  this, 
videlicet : — 

The  living  body  consists  of  fluids  and  solids — which  might  be  other- 
wise expressed  by  saying  that  it  consists  of  the  tissues  and  the 
blood. 

The  blood  contains  all  the  materials  out  of  which  the  tissues  are  to 
be  constructed.  So  that  it  is  true  to  say,  with  a  celebrated  physiologist, 
the  blood  is  the  fluid  body,  the  body  is  the  solidified  or  concreted 
blood. 

The  body  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  a  membrane  or  tissue  which 
Berves  as  its  outward  boundary,  and  prevents  the  blood  from  mixing 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  tissues.  So  that,  while  the  blood  permeates 
all  the  tissues,  it  is  confined  within  certain  strict  channels  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

This  delimitary  membrane  is  generally  known  as  the  memlrana 
viucTum  eommunis^  or  common  membrane  of  the  vessels,  and  is  the 
inner  lining  of  all  the  arteries,  veins,  and  sinuses  of  the  living  body. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  a  multilocular  cyst  or  sac — the  several  arteries, 
Teins,  or  capillaries  representing  each  a  separate  loculus  or  cell  of  the 
general  sac.  This  sac  is  the  only  living  tissue  with  which  the  blood 
ever  comes  in  contact. 

As  long  as  the  blood  remains  in  contact  with,  or  in  normal  relation 
to  this  sac,  it  retains  its  health,  and  vigor,  and  crasis ;  because,  as  the 
blood  cannot  exist  save  by  its  connection  with  and  through  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  nervous  mass,  this  membrane  is  the  organ  of  induction 
into  it  of  the  nervous  force,  or  life-force. 

It  is  certain  that,  whenever  the  connection  betwixt  the  blood  and  the 
living  solids  is  destroyed,  the  blood  perishes. 

Whether  we  regard  the  blood-disks  as  cells  or  not,  we  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  living  entities ;  but  their  life  is  rather  epizootic  than  self- 
substantial  ;  there  is  but  one  circumstance  in  which  they  can  maintain 
their  existence,  and  that  is  the  one  above  mentioned,  to  wit,  they  can- 
not exist  save  in  the  presence  of  the  membrana  communis,  since  . 
through  that  organ  they  receive  their  inducted  life. 

If  that  organ  of  induction  be  perfect,  the  corpuscles  may  become 
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perfect:  if  the  organ  become  imperfect,  or  if  it  lose  its  vitality,  they 
fail  or  they  die  along  with  it. 

From  the  foregoing,  I  deduce  that  the  membrana  commanis  is  charged 
with  the  faculty,  not  only  of  confining  and  conducting  the  course  of 
the  blood  in  the  acts  of  circulation,  but  that  it  contains  within  itself  the 
power  to  make  the  blood,  and  that  it  is  indeed  the  blood-membrane. 

If  it  may  be  healthfully  constituted ;  if  it  may  enjoy  in  perfection 
its  crasis  and  its  powers ;  then  it  may  also,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  subject  to  modifications  of  both  crasis  and  power  that  shall  affect  the 
state  of  the  blood- corpuscles,  and  render  them  unhealthy,  or  imperfect; 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  membrana  communis  is  occasionally  affiected  with 
inflammation,  with  weakness,  with  contusions,  wounds,  and  other  dis- 
orders,  and  as  it  is  capable  of  those  vital  ptOcesses  that  are  called 
adhesions,  inflammation,  suppuration,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  not 
only  that  it  may  be  strong  or  weak,  or  healthy  or  unhealthy,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  that  the  crasis  of  the  blood  must  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  blood-membrane. 

•  I  have  been  condemned  for  using  in  my  writings  a  word  which  I 
derived  from  the  illustrious  Professor  Burdach,  who  ought,  it  should 
seem,  to  be  held  sufficient  authority  for  the  introduction  of  a  word  into 
our  medical  terminology.  The  very  persons  who  have  railed  at  me  for 
using  Burdach's  word  have  no  hesitation  daily  to  employ  a  similar  one. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  words  endo-cardium  and  endo-earditis^  from 
tv  or  tp^op  and  xapSca,  by  which  they  mean  to  express  the  idea  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  or  an  inflammation  of  that  lining  membrane. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  discover  any  unreasonableness  in  Bur- 
dach's  suggestion  of  the  term  endangiufny  from  tviop  and  a)7tcoy,  inner- 
vessel,  to  express  the  idea  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta,  of  the 
cava,  of  a  great  artery,  vein,  or  sinus,  since  the  Greek  word  angeiony  and 
the  other  Greek  word  en  or  endon,  express  an  idea  of  the  same  mem- 
brane, which  is  called  endocardium,  but  only  as  being  not  confined  solely 
to  the  cavities  of  the  heart  alone. 

To  repeat,  or  to  write  the  long  sentences,  membrana  vasorum  com- 
munis, or  membrane  commune  des  vaisseaux  sanguins,  or  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  blood-vessel  system,  is  a  useless  toil ;  wherefore,  I 
shall  beg  the  Student,  hereafter,  to  allow  me  to  speak  of  it  by  using  M. 
Burdach's  short  and  euphonious  term,  endangium. 

So  much  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  say  in  my  own 
defence  ;  and  now  I  come  to  the  question,  whether  the  endangium  is,  in 
fact,  charged  with  the  important  offices  I  have  supposed;  and  here  I 
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mvBt  invite  the  Student  to  judge  for  himself  upon  an  examination  of 
the  facts,  particularly  the  following  facts,  that  will  nowhere  be  denied. 

A  child,  in  its  mother's  womb,  touches  her  only  by  its  placenta,  which 
eonsists  of  the  vascular  tufts  into  which  the  umbilical  arteries  are 
liTided  upon  reaching  their  place  of  destination  in  the  after-birth.  The 
placenta  takes  out  of  its  mother's  blood  the  oxygen  and  plasma  san- 
punia  required  by  the  foetus. 

The  child  in  utero  takes  nothing  but  plasma,  which  is  water,  with 
a  certain  protein,  probably,  under  the  form  of  dissolved  albumen  and 
aalta.     It  takes  no  blood,  but  only  plasma. 

Bat  the  blood,  out  of  which  the  whole  body  is  made  and  maintained 
in  its  status  sanitatis!  Whence  comes  this  blood,  this  generator  of 
tlie  body? 

I  have  neither  purpose  nor  time  to  enter  at  length  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  hsematosis.  Such  an  essay  requires  not  a 
few  pages,  but  a  volume;  but,  without  entering  at  large  on  the  subject, 
I  may,  in  hopes  of  explaining  myself,  state  a  few  particulars  for  that 
end* 

!•  The  blood  is  daily  renewed  by  means  of  the  alible  matter  digested 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  absorbents,  by 
which  it  is  transferred  to  the  blood-vessels. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the 
capillaries,  the  erectile  tissue,  and  the  veins. 

3.  The  only  tissue  that  the  blood  touches  is  the  endangium,  which 
is  the  lining  or  interior  membrane  of  all  blood-vessels.  In  the  viscera 
— ^in  all  the  organs,  indeed — it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  ramuscule 
of  a  vessel  consists  solely  of  endangium,  the  stronger  coats  being  un- 
necessary in  the  last  distributions.  The  endangium,  to  use  the  idea  of 
Prof.  Burdach,  separates  the  blood  from  the  body,  as  the  scarf-skin 
separates  the  body  from  the  external  world.  The  endangium  is  the 
delimitary  membrane  of  the  blood.  The  blood  perishes,  or  changes 
very  soon,  almost  immediately,  after  it  escapes  from  within  the  endan- 
gium. It  is  converted — or  it  is  coagulated,  or  it  dissolves,  or  it  ceases 
to  be  blood,  upon  leaving  the  cavity  of  the  endangium. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  chyle — particularly  chyle  taken  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  thoracic  duct — contains  vesicles  or  globules,  or  cor- 
puscles, that  are  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  that  are  the  results  of  the  earliest 
morphological  operations  of  the  hsematosis,  it  is  not  proper  to  regard 
these  corpuscles  as  blood. 

5.  Soon  after  the  chyle  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  endangium, 
and  becomes  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  it 
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acquires  the  character  of  perfect  blood.  The  foetus  in  utero  touches 
the  parent  only  by  the  placental  tufts  that  it  has  developed  at  the 
extremity  of  its  umbilical  artery.  It  is  only  by  these  placental  tufts 
that  it  can  receive  from  the  parent  the  material  supplies  for  its 
haematosis.  This  material  enters  into  its  sanguiferous  system  alone, 
since  it  comes  into  the  vena  cava  by  the  umbilical  vein.  If  the  child  has 
a  power  to  make  its  own  blood,  it  is  clear  that  it  makes  it  within  the 
walls  of  its  endangium.  There  is  no  other  solid  that  the  alible  mate- 
rial of  the  child  can  come  in  contact  with.  Therefore,  either  the  blood 
makes  itself,  or  the  endangium  of  the  embryo  makes  it. 

6.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  oxygen  alone  that  it  is  indebted  for  its 
morphological  development. 

7.  Contact  with  the  endangium  is  essential  to  that  development,  since 
the  blood  loses  its  physical  character  as  soon  as  it  ceases  from  that  con- 
tact. The  endangium  contains  the  force  that  makes  the 
blood.  This  proposition,  which  I  put  forth  in  my  Letters  to  the  Olass^ 
has  been  denied.  I  reiterate  it  here ;  and  I  ask  what  violence  is  done 
to  probability  in  this  doctrine,  seeing  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  power  of  a  cell — a  far  more  simple  and  elementary  body — is  so 
great  that  it  can,  out  of  the  alible  cytoblastem  in  which  it  exists,  pro- 
duce, by  its  metabolic  and  plastic  energy,  cartilage,  ligament,  skin, 
muscle,  aciniferous  viscera,  nerve,  and,  indeed,  all  solids  of  the  body? 
If  the  to  fifjta^uiXtxov  xai  to  rtxaatixov  really  appertain  to  the  simple  tissues 
of  cells,  may  we  not  concede  a  higher  power  to  the  elementary  structure 
which  we  call  endangium?  The  cell-power  is  a  power  of  presence  and 
contact,  not  a  power  of  percolation  or  endosmose  or  exosmose  merely. 

8.  The  endangium  is  the  blood-membrane.  When  it  is  healthy,  the 
blood  is  so — when  it  is  diseased,  the  blood  becomes  diseased.  The  health 
of  the  endangium  is  as  essential  to  a  normal  haematosis  as  that  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  to  the  health  of  the  digestive 
force.  In  diseases  of  the  endocardium,  the  functions  of  the  heart  are 
modified,  but  the  endocardium  is  the  endangium  of  the  heart.  Similar 
affections  of  the  endangium,  ranging  throughout  extensive  portions  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  derange  the  blood-vessels  in  which  they  occur, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood. 

9.  Simple  diminution  of  the  life-force  in  the  endangium  produces 
the  idiopathic  forms  of  anaemia,  in  which  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood  become  lessened  in  quantity,  while  the  aqueous  constituent  in- 
creases in  quantity. 

10.  One  thousand  grains  of  healthy  blood  ought  to  contain  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  grains  of  water.     In  hydrsemia,  a  thousand  grains 
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may  contain  eight  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  water — or  even  more. 
Sach  a  state  of  the  blood  is  hydraemia. 

11.  Plethora  is  a  contrary  state,  one  in  which  the  watery  proportion 
is  lessened,  and  the  solid  constituents  augmented. 

12.  The  endangium  is  the  regulator  of  these  proportions ;  when  its 
powers  are  either  lessened  or  exaggerated,  the  crasis  is  changed. 

18.  The  nervous  mass,  acted  on  by  oxygen,  gives  out  the  nerve-force, 
the  biotic  force,  the  life-force.  It  does  not  extricate  or  give  out  that 
force  under  any  other  exciter  or  influence. 

14.  The  arterial  blood  conveys  oxygen,  which  it  imparts  to  the 
nervous  mass.  Oken  scarcely  speaks  metaphorically  when  he  declares 
that  an  artery  is  an  air- tube;  it  conveys  vital  air,  oxygen.  Perfect  blood 
conveys  the  due  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  develop  a  perfect  innerva- 
tive  force.  Imperfect  blood  cannot  convey  a  due  amount  of  oxygen — 
whence  the  innervations  produced  by  it  are  inevitably  imperfect. 

15.  The  health,  activity,  and  power  of  all  the  organs  are  but  the 
exact  expression  of  their  innervation  :  under  circumstances  of  imper- 
fect blood  in  the  endangium,  their  health,  activity,  and  power  become 
deranged. 

In  these  propositions,  I  have  set  forth  the  opinions  I  have  long  held 
as  to  the  influence  of  states  of  the  endangium  upon  the  health.  I  am, 
perhaps,  imprudent  again  to  put  them  forth  in  this  manner,  and  with- 
out the  array  and  support  of  many  facts  and  many  arguments  that  I 
deem  confirmatory  of  them.  I  prefer,  however,  to  submit  them  to  the 
reader  in  all  their  nakedness,  rather  than  not  to  present  them  for  his 
examination.  I  hope  that,  in  any  event,  they  may  serve  me  to  eluci- 
date the  rationale  I  am  about  to  state  as  to  the  amenorrhoeal  affiec- 
tions  which  are  still  under  consideration. 

I  have  said  that  the  reproductive  is  a  complemental  force,  and  that 
menstruation  is  a  sign  of  the  active  state  of  that  force. 

The  blood  of  an  ansemical  girl  is  incapable  of  developing  her  innerv- 
ative  force  in  suflBcient  amount  for  the  regular  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary functions.  She  will,  therefore,  scarcely  produce  nervous  force 
Buflicient  to  execute  both  the  special  and  the  complemental  offices  of 
her  life. 

The  amenorrhoeal  girl  is  generally  anaemical.  To  cure  her  anaemia 
is  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  her  life-power  over  both  the  special 
and  the  complemental  powers  and  offices  of  the  system. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  on  menstruation  in  order  to  the 
cure  of  the  anaemia ;  but,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  anaemia  should  be 
cared  in  order  that  her  blood,  fully  and  thoroughly  oxygeniferous,  may 
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enable  her  nervous  mass  to  extricate  the  biotic  force  in  saniy  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  general,  as  well  as  the  special  or  complemental 
wants  of  the  economy. 

The  curative  indications  for  such  ends  consist  in  the  use  of  drugs, 
frictions,  baths,  exercise,  dress,  diet,  and  medicines — as  well  as  the 
psychiatric  recommendations  that  may  be  apposite  for  the  cases. 

Drugs. — Aperients  are,  for  the  most  part,  indispensable,  and  they 
may  well  consist  of  a  basis  of  aloes,  or  other  resinous  cathartics,  in 
combination  with  rhubarb  or  extract  of  colocynth — and  upon  occasions, 
of  mercury. 

The  celebrated  Hooper's  pill,  which  is  familiarly  known  by  every 
mother  in  the  land,  is  composed  chiefly  of  aloes. 

The  Dinner-pill,  or  Lady  Webster ^s  pill,  is  also  aperient  on  account 
of  the  aloes  combined  with  it. 

In  some  of  the  samples  of  amenorrhoea,  which,  while  they  depend 
mainly  upon  a  want  of  vigor  in  the  blood,  may  derive  a  part  of  their 
rebelliousness  from  unhealthy  states  of  the  circulation  and  innervations 
of  the  pelvic  viscera,  a  useful  resource  is  to  be  found  in  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap.  Doses,  consisting  of  twenty  grains  of  jalap,  forty 
grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  six  drops  of  oil  of  anise-seed,  may  be 
given  every  alternate  morning  with  considerable  advantage.  I  have 
sometimes  directed  my  patients  to  procure  half  a  dozen  packages,  each 
containing  such  a  dose,  and  to  use  one  of  them  every  other  day,  until 
the  whole  of  them  should  be  taken. 

When  the  idea  is  entertained  that  the  hepatic  secretions  are  impaired 
under  a  vicious  state  of  the  portal  circulation,  a  very  proper  alterative 
will  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  six  grains  of  blue-pill,  fifteen  grains 
of  extract  of  taraxacum,  and  ten  grains  of  soda,  suspended  with  a  drachm 
of  gum  Arabic,  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  mint  or  cinnamon-water.  Such 
a  dose  should  be  followed  by  an  aperient  dose  of  magnesia,  oil,  senna, 
or  salts. 

Tonics. — The  most  available  tonic  is  iron. 

Iron  appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  to  modify  the  rate  of  the 
hsematosis.  Certainly,  one  might  in  vain  endeavor  to  remove  certain 
cases  of  anaemia  by  the  aid  of  quinine,  the  various  vegetable  tonics, 
and  the  mineral  tonics,  with  the  same  rapidity  and  completeness  as 
with  the  ferruginous  medicines.  I  believe  that  common  experience 
teaches  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition. 

I  know  not  what  is  the  rationale  of  the  almost  specific  power  of  the 
martial  preparations  in  anaemical  disorders,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  iron  enters  into  direct  combination  with 
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the  blood,  to  render  it  more  powerful  and  more  noble  by  its  union  with 
it — or  whether  it  acts  as  a  direct  tonic  for  the  solids  of  the  economy, 
imparting  a  greater  energy  to  the  cell  life  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
I  am  not  capable  of  settling  this  question,  and  I  suppose  no  other  man 
is  able  to  do  so-^nor  is  'it  vitally  important  that  it  should  be  settled. 
But  I  think  nothing  is  better  or  more  clearly  established  in  my  mind, 
as  a  therapeutical  maxim,  than  this,  namely,  that  an  anaemical  girl, 
who  labors  under  no  other  malady,  is  cured  of  her  anaemia  in 
about  sixteen  days,  by  the  proper  use  of  iron. 

The  use  of  iron  was  well  known  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Louise 
Bourgeois,  who,  in  her  Observations  diveraea  aur  la  St&rilitSj  perte  de 
fruictyetc.  etc.  (Paris,  1627, 12  y.  p.  23),  says:  ^^Pour  en  avoir  rheuretue 
y99uef  U  en  faut  uaer  trois  sepmainesj  ou  un  mois;  mats  aans  aueun 
douUe  tautei  les  incommodites  causSes  par  le  mal^  eeaaeront  avant  quinze 
jtmrs;^'  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  medicine,  it 
ought  to  be  employed  for  three  weeks,  or  a  month;  but,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  whole  of  the  inconyeniences  arising  from  the  disorder  will 
be  at  an  end  in  a  fortnight.  Now,  Louise,  who  speaks  so  positively  on 
this  point,  was  unacquainted  with  our  beautiful  preparation,  iron-by- 
hydrogen,  and  used  one  which,  though  not  so  good  as  ours,  was  yet 
capable  of  producing  such  remarkable  effects  as  she  points  out. 

As  Louise  was  a  celebrated  practitioner,  and  indeed  in  all  respects  a 
sensible  and  excellent  woman,  I  shall  indulge  my  desire  to  translate 
the  passage  in  which  she  describes  her  famous  medicine;  thinking  also 
that,  perhaps,  some  American  practitioner  might  wish  to  subject  her 
remedy  to  the  test  of  experiment.  She  says:  ^^  We  should  take  then  a 
quantity  of  iron-filings,  any  quantity,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  such 
as  goldsmiths  use,  which  being  placed  among  hot  coals,  the  fire  should 
be  kept  up  until  the  crucible  becomes  as  red-hot  as  the  coals;  when 
thus  heated,  let  the  heat  be  kept  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  take  it  off,  and  it  will  be  quite  black.  It  is  next  to  be  pulverized 
in  a  mortar  until  it  is  as  fine  as  possible.  To  four  drachms  of  this 
powder,  add  four  drachms  of  cinnamon,  sifted  very  fine:  mix  them  well, 
and  then  take  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  mix  with  it  a  little  water; 
boil  it  into  a  syrup,  and  make  it  clear  of  scum.  Then,  little  by  little, 
add  the  powder,  and  stir  it  all  the  time  until  the  process  is  finished. 
To  test  this,  put  a  drop  now  and  then  on  the  edge  of  a  plate,  to  see 
if  it  is  sufficiently  candied.  As  soon  as  it  has  become  sufficiently  done, 
pour  the  whole  out  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  work  or  beat  it 
with  a  spatula,  and  make  it  into  lozenges  of  convenient  size. " 

There  are  a  great  many  martial  preparations. 
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Yallet's  mass/ which  is  the  same  article  as  the  pil.  ferri  carb.  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeiaj  is  a  very  serviceable  thing,  and  the  purple 
precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  is  also  one  of  great  power,  bat  not  unapt 
to  prove  irritating  to  the  stomach,  especially  in  the  extravagant  doses 
commonly  allowed — as  a  teaspoonful  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  pills 
of  Dr.  Blaud,  of  Caux,  have  also  acquired  a  great  celebrity  for  their 
emmenagogue  power.  They  consist  of  carbonate  of  iron,  combined 
with  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  muriatic  tincture  of  iron  has  likewise  been  much  employed — as 
has  also  the  combination  of  iodine  with  iron. 

Now,  as,  in  the  exhibition  of  ferruginous  medicines,  it  is  understood 
that  the  iron  is  the  therapeutical  agent  on  which  reliance  is  placed, 
there  seems  to  me  little  advantage  in  exhibiting  it  in  combination  with 
any  particular  acid,  since  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  such  combinations 
are  immediately  dissolved  and  new  relations  established  with  the  metal- 
lie  base,  in  the  stomach.  Hence,  I  greatly  prefer  to  administer  the 
article  in  its  metallic  form ;  and,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs. 
QuSvenne  and  Miquelard,  of  La  Piti^  hospital,  at  Paris,  we  are  favored 
with  an  impalpable  powder  of  iron,  that  is  prompt  to  enter  into  chemi- 
cal union  with  the  acids  of  the  digestive  canal. 

This  beautiful  agent,  which  is  produced  by  passing  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen over  peroxide  of  iron  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  is  a 
microscopic  powder  of  iron — since  the  hydrogen,  having  united  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  peroxide  to  form  water,  has  left  the  iron  pure  and  uncom- 
bined.  It  is  prepared  at  Paris  by  M.  Quesnesville,  the  successor  of 
Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  and  sold  by  the  importers  and  apothe- 
caries in  this  country. 

My  own  custom  is  to  exhibit  it  in  the  form  of  pills  weighing  two 
grains,  and  I  habitually  direct  the  patient  to  take  one  of  the  pills  very 
soon  after  each  daily  meal.  If  swallowed  while  the  stomach  is  engaged 
in  the  act  of  digestion,  it  does  not  occasion  any  unpleasant  sensation  ; 
and  it  is  present  and  in  readiness  for  any  salifying  acid  that  happens 
to  result  during  the  chymification  of  the  food. 

It  is  both  inodorous  and  tasteless,  and  may  be  used  without  danger 
during  an  indefinite  series  of  days,  or  weeks,  or  months. 

No  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  it  is  the  most  powerful,  safest,  and 
least  disagreeable  tonic  drug  that  the  therapeutist  can  prescribe  for  the 
amenorrhoeas  depending  upon  a  principle  of  anaemia — the  most  ordinary 
principle  of  those  maladies.  I  ought  to  add  that  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  it  by  M.  Raciborski's  work  sur  la  Ponte  PSriodique^  and 
that  it  is  to  him  I  am  first  indebted  for  the  practical  advantages  I  have 
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received  from  this  medicine,  and  which  induced  me  to  take  measures  to 
introduce  it  into  the  practice  in  this  country.  The  consumption  of  the 
article  is  already  become  very  great,  and  will,  without  any  doubt,  be- 
come much  greater — so  as  to  supersede  the  other  martial  medicines. 

In  addition  to  the  doses  of  iron  used  as  above,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  observe  certain  rules  as  to  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
which  cannot  be  expected,  under  the  imperfect  and  irregular  extrication 
of  biotic  force  of  the  ansemical  girl,  to  be  exact  and  orderly  as  in  per- 
sons in  health. 

Medicines,  of  which  the  basis  is.  aloes,  are  particularly  adapted  to 
such  cases.  The  elixir  proprietatis ;  the  pill  of  aloes  and  rhubarb;  the 
pill  called  Lady  Webster's  or  English  dinner-pill;  the  tinctura  sacra, 
and  a  variety  of  such  formulas,  afford  the  opportunity  for  selecting 
preparations  that  may  seem  best  suited  to  the  existing  indications. 

Acescent  food  is  the  cause  of  much  digestive  distress.  The  aces- 
cent vegetables  and  fruits  ought,  therefore,  to  be  eschewed,  and,  indeed, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  should  be  taken  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  Brown  meats  and  game  are  preferable.  A  roast  chicken, 
or  roast  beef  or  mutton,  is  preferable  to  other  kinds  of  market  provi- 
sion, and  it  is,  when  practicable,  useful  to  cause  the  patient  to  take  a 
portion  of  meat  at  breakfast  and  tea,  as  well  as  at  dinner. 

Hot  drinks,  as  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  or  cocoa,  are  debilitating 
to  the  already  feeble  powers  of  the  stomacli.  When  such  articles  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  the  patient  can  take  claret  and  water,  with  meat  and 
bread,  and  butter  and  eggs,  for  the  breakfast,  often  with  signal  advan- 
tage. But  the  wine  should  be  pure  and  unadulterated  with  brandy, 
which  is  so  commonly  added  to  every  cask  of  claret  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  sale.  Good  Bordeaux  wine,  non  frelatS,  that  is,  not  bran- 
died,  makes  an  admirable  substitute  for  boiling  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late, which,  though  they  may  not  sensibly  injure  persons  in  strong 
health,  are  yet  surely  unsuitable  to  the  feeble  and  attenuated  female. 
The  claret  should  be  sufiRciently  diluted.  I  think  that  a  wineglass 
full  and  a  half  of  claret,  in  a  common  tumbler  of  water,  is  not  too  strong 
a  mixture  even  for  a  delicate  girl. 

There  is  no  health  without  exercise  and  light.  The  patient  should 
be  much  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  solar  light,  when  not  too  intense. 
She  should  reinforce  the  powers  of  the  circulation  by  means  of  exer- 
cise. The  best  exercise  is  active,  not  passive  exercise.  But  I  dare 
not  devote  these  pages  to  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject.  I 
have,  in  my  seventh  and  twenty-seventh  Letters  to  the  ClasSj  pretty 
clearly  stated  my  views  on  the  topic,  and  refer  the  Student  to  those 
Letters. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


PREGNANCY. 


Pregnancy. — The  subject  of  pregnancy  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study  by  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  Obstetricy,  and,  indeed,  it  merits  the  attention  of  all  persons 
desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  thoso  miraculous  powers  and  actions 
of  the  living  body  that  result  in  forming  and  perfecting  a  human  being, 
the  crowning-work  of  the  Deity  in  creation,  who  thus  ordains  man  to 
come  forth  from  the  darkness  of  non-entity,  to  shine  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  and  there  act  his  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  living  world. 

There  have  appeared  a  great  many  speculations  and  theories  upon 
the  subject  of  Generation;  yet,  however  ingenious  or  inventive  their 
authors,  or  however  eloquent  or  argumentative  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  their  peculiar  views,  there  still  remains  a  terra  incognita  of  Embry- 
ogeny,  which  human  sagacity,  perseverance,  and  toil  have  never  been 
able  to  explore ;  and  which  seems  purposely  set  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
utmost  ken  of  human  wisdom  or  learning. 

It  must  ever,  we  should  think,  remain  impossible  for  man  to  compre- 
hend the  secret  mysteries  of  those  proximate  causes,  by  the  force  of 
which  a  non-existent,  or  formless  being  is  drawn  forth  of  the  dark  sources 
of  time,  and  launched  out  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity;  made 
partaker  of  a  prospective  immortality;  charged  with  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibilities to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  bound  by  numerous 
relations  to  the  physical  world,  of  which  he  has  also  become  a  part  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  entrance  into  a  moral  state.  Such  a  subject,  never- 
theless, cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  the  Medical  Student,  whether 
he  approaches  it  in  view  of  its  physiological  connections,  or  whether 
he  wishes  to  investigate  it  as  a  psychological  inquiry  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  any  system  of  moral  philosophy.  What  subject,  indeed, 
could  be  more  replete  with  interest  than  one  which  pretends  or  seeks 
to  explain  all  the  changes  that  are  experienced  by  the  embryo,  from 
its  first  discoverable  estate  as  a  drop  of  pellucid  lymph,  up  to  the  time 
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when  it  comes  forth  into  the  world  endowed  with  all  the  powers  that  are 
appropriate  to  a  h^lthj,  full-grown  foetus  at  term !  Such  a  study 
invoWes  a  comparison  of  its  organs  with  those  of  all  other  living  crea- 
tures as  well  as  those  of  the  adult  animal,  and  a  complete  history  of 
their  development  and  growth ;  and  it  ought  also  to  comprise  an  account 
of  the  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  with  a  full  detail  of 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  ovum  and  its  several  parts,  and  a  comparison 
of  them  with  the  similar  parts  in  various  auimals.  The  subject  com- 
prises, therefore,  a  vast  field  of  physiology,  which  might  be  profitably 
explored  by  the  curious  Student;  but  the  limits  of  this  work  are  too 
confined  to  admit  of  it  being  treated  of  at  length  on  this  occasion. 

If,  as  has  been  eloquently  said,  the  springing  up  of  a  blade  of  grass 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  wonder 
and  amazement,  what  far  more  vivid  impressions  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  God  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  those  who  contemplate  the 
unfolding  of  those  organs  and  faculties,  by  means  of  which  man  learns 
not  only  to  know  and  acknowledge  his  Maker,  but  to  render  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  still  more  fitting  image  of  Him,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  that  have  justly  given  him  the  title  of  the  lord  of  creation ! 

In  addition  to  the  interest  as  a  merely  philosophical  study  with  which 
our  subject  is  clothed,  it  appears  to  me  indispensable  that  the  Medical 
Student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  as  taught  in  past 
times  as  well  as  at  the  present  era,  and  that  he  should  aim  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  knowledge  which  can  alone  fit  him 
for  the  conduct  of  cases  in  midwifery.  But,  let  him  consider 
whether,  in  aiming  at  this  so  called  practical  knowledge,  he  is  not  also 
called  upon  to  make  himself  master  of  all  those  scholarly  acquirements 
which  can  shed  a  light  of  revelation  upon  the  dark  and  doubtful  questions 
that  in  his  practice  he  must  not  only  solve,  but  instantly  solve.  To 
know  that  a  pregnant  woman  has  a  child  in  the  womb,  and  to  learn  by 
rote  something  of  the  presentations,  positions,  and  manoeuvres  relative 
to  the  midwifery  operation,  is  but  a  vulgar  knowledge,  common  to  old 
women  and  to  physicians  who  confine  themselves  to  the  study  of  text- 
books and  the  unrecorded  and  misunderstood  experience  of  their  own 
clinical  operations.  The  Student  ought  to  study  the  subject  not  merely 
as  a  midwifery  qualification,  but  as  an  Obstetric  Science,  the  possession 
of  which  places  him  in  the  fore  front  of  his  professional  rank. 

Pregnancy  is  the  developing  of  an  embryo  or  foetus  in  the 
womb. 

An  account  of  pregnancy  comprises  a  relation  of  all  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  reproductive  organs,  and  in  the  whole  economy 
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of  the  female,  from  conception  to  the  end  of  the  puerperal  state,  as  well 
as  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  foetus. 

It  is  proper,  however,  for  convenience  sake,  to  separate  the  account 
of  pregnancy  and  embryogeny  from  that  of  parturition,  which  in 
itself  presents  a  great  and  imposing  subject  of  study. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are,  besides  natural  or  healthful  pregnancies,  cases 
to  be  met  with  of  morbid  or  preternatural  pregnancies,  the  latter  merit 
a  proper  share  of  consideration.  Hence,  we  ought  to  inquire  not  only 
into  the  physiological,  but  into  the  pathological  conditions  that  are 
brought  about  by  pregnancy,  and  learn  the  seat,  nature,  causes,  signs, 
and  cure  of  many  troublesome  disorders  and  dangerous  accidents  that 
overtake  the  gravid  woman. 

Feoundatioii. — In  order  that  a  woman  may  become  pregnant,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  germ,  matured  in  one  of  the  ovaries,  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  its' Graafian  follicle,  and  then  fecundated  by  the  encounter 
of  it  with  the  male  sexual  element,  the  sperm  or  seed.  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  germ  is  contained  within  an  ovum  or  egg ;  which  the 
woman,  like  all  other  reproductive  animals,  matures  and  spontaneously 
discharges  at  regular  periods. 

I  shall  by  no  means  pretend  to  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  mu- 
tual influences  of  the  seed  and  the  ovum,  or  which  it  is  of  the  two  that 
in  this  generative  encounter  furnishes  the  nucleole  of  the  new  entity 
about  to  start  on  the  career  of  development.  These  are  mysteries 
beyond  human  ken,  and  likely  ever  so  to  remain.  ■  It  is  in  the  mean 
time  unquestionable  that  the  concurrence  of  two  different  sytems  of 
genital  organs  is  indispensable;  that  one  of  them  must  be  female, 
ovaric,  or  germiferous,  and  the  other  male,  yielding  spermzoons  and  a 
fluid  with  peculiar  properties.  Neither  the  female  nor  the  male  is 
endowed  with  the  independent  power  of  reproduction.  It  is  usually 
admitted  that  the  female  yields  the  germ,  and  the  male  a  material 
which,  upon  some  combination  or  contact  with  the  germ,  imparts  to  it 
the  power  to  grow  or  augment  in  a  certain  ratio,  and  only  in  given  and 
rigorously  predetermined  forms.  The  ovulum  discharged  from  the 
maternal  ovary,  though  alive,  is  not  generically  alive;  it  cannot  evolve 
either  form  or  substance  beyond  its  present  stage ;  it  is  as  yet  unfe- 
cundated ;  fecundation  renders  it  at  once  capable  of  generical  evolution. 
To  fecundate  is,  therefore,  to  impart  generic  force.  Is  this  induction 
the  act  of  the  male  alone,  or  of  both  male  and  female  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  regard  the  ovulum  as  a  cell,  and  the  seed  as  the  product  of 
a  cell ;  for  th«  seed  is  originally  a  cell  whose  rupture  or  disintegra- 
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tion  sets  at  liberty  the  fascicles  of  spermzoons  that  are  produced  within 
them.     In  this  view,  both  the  female  and  the  male  furnish  each  a  cell. 

Without  desiring  to  call  in  question  this  opinion  as  to  the  germife- 
roos  nature  of  the  female,  an  opinion  which  I  cannot  but  adopt,  I  may 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  advert  to  the  opinion  set  forth  by  M. 
Scbleiden,  that  the  developing  matter  of  the  embryo  plant — its  pri- 
mordial solid — is  contributed  by  the  male  organ  of  the  vegetable. 
Mr.  S.  shows  that  the  pollen  tube  is  a  series  of  cells  propagated  from 
the  pollen  grain ;  that  the  pollen  tube  shoots  its  terminal  cell  into  the 
ovary  of  the  plant;  and  that  a  pollen-cell,  making  use  of  the  cytoblas- 
tema  within  the  ovary,  the  medium  in  which  it  is  now  placed,  begins 
the  career  of  the  new  vegetable,  plant,  or  tree. 

In  this  view,  the  terminal  cell  of  the  pollen  tube  is  the  germ,  and 
the  anther  which  yields  the  pollen  grain  is  a  female,  not  a  male  organ. 
For  that  which  produces  the  germ  is  female.  But,  even  if  M.  Schleiden 
is  correct  in  his  views,  the  dogma  is  not  overthrown — naturalists  have 
merely  mistaken  the  sexual  characters  of  plants,  calling  those  female 
that  are  male,  and  vice  verad. 

At  the  present  day,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  woman  produces  the 
germ  by  the  force  of  her  ovarian  stroma ;  yet  it  is  not  long  since  it 
was  contended  that  a  zoosperm,  or  spermatic  animalcule  conveyed  to 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  entering  in  at  a  pore,  finds  a  nidus  or 
matrix  therein,  for  its  early  morphological  operations,  being  thus  the 
starting-point  of  the  embryogenic  processes. 

No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  cell-nature  of  the  ovulum  of  the  mammals 
— and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  in  the  cell-nature  even  of  the 
spermzoon.  If  they  be  equally  cells,  which  hath  the  pre-eminence,  or 
which  is  the  true  germ?  and  where  is  the  philosopher  that  can,  with 
absolute  assurance,  declare  which  of  these  cells  is  the  primal  solid  in 
the  generic  or  fecundative  processes  ? 

I  freely  acknowledge  my  own  ignorance  of  the  essential  nature  of 
fecundation. 

Fecundation  b  not  conception — a  woman  may  have  within  her  organs 
a  fecundated  ovulum,  without  having  conceived. 

Conoeption. — A  fecundated  ovulum  entering  into  the  womb  through 
the  Fallopian  tube,  and  falling  without  delay  into  the  vagina,  may 
be  destroyed  or  lost  before  conception  can  take  place.  It  may  be 
washed  away  in  a  torrent  of  blood,  or  carried  off  amidst  a  quantity  of 
mucus.  In  such  case,  the  woman  has  been  fecundated,  but  she  has 
failed  to  conceive. 
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An  ovum  may  suffer  the  encounter  with  the  male  element  even  in 
the  infpndibulum  or  fimbria  of  the  tube,  and  falling  out  into  the  cayitj 
of  the  pelvis  or  belly,  be  wholly  lost,  from  not  making  its  attachment 
to  the  serous  surface  on  which  it  has  fallen ;  or,  if  attached,  it  might 
give  rise  to  a  ventral  pregnancy. 

Conception  is  the  fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum  upon  the  living 
surface  of  the  mother ;  it  is  the  formation  of  an  attachment  to  or  union 
with  the  womb,  the  tube,  &c.,  of  the  mother.  This  is  conception, 
viz.,  the  fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum.  If  conception  take 
place  in  the  womb,  it  is  pregnancy ;  if  out  of  the  womb,  it  is  extra- 
uterine pregnancy;  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  tubal  pregnancy;  in  the 
ovarium,  ovaric  pregnancy ;  in  the  pelvis  or  belly,  abdominal  or  ventral 
pregnancy ;  if  it  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  womb,  it  is 
called  interstitial  pregnancy. 

Commencement  of  pregnancy. — Pregnancy  ordinarily  begins  soon 
after  the  disappearance  of  a  periodical  efi*usion  of  the  menstrua. 

Several  days,  probably,  always  elapse  betwixt  the  act  of  fecundation 
and  that  of  conception.  The  ovum,  in  the  mean  time,  by  means  of 
endosmose,  is  augmenting  in  volume  and  undergoing  important  changes 
in  the  arrangement  and  mixt  of  its  constituent  elements ;  changes  that 
are  requisite  to  fit  it  for  the  higher  act  of  forming  its  attachment  to  the 
mother,  which  is  conception. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  how  many  days  ordinarily  elapse  between 
the  end  of  the  process  of  ovulation  and  fecundation,  and  that  of  con- 
ception. M.  Yelpeau  seems  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  four  ova  he 
describes  at  page  25  of  his  Embryologies  and  which  were  from  eight  to 
twelve  days  old.  It  is  not  known  how  long  they  had  been  in  the 
womb  before  their  expulsion.  Probably,  Sir  Everard  Home's  speci- 
men, described  in  the  Lond.  Phil.  Trana.^  was  an  embryo  of  seven 
days. 

The  facts  seem  to  concur  in  proving  that,  shortly  after  the  act  of 
fecundation,  the  conception  takes  place ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
time  is  various. 

As  menstruation  coincides  with  the  periodical  act  of  ovulation,  and 
as  the  sexual  embrace  is  attended  with  the  orgasm  whether  gravidity 
follows  it  or  not,  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  coitus  of  the 
sexes  is  frequently  followed  by  fecundation  of  ova  that  are  subsequent- 
ly lost  by  effluxion,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  every 
fecundated  ovum  shall  be  able  to  efiect  its  mesenteric  attachment  or 
fixation. 

Fecundation  and  conception  can  take  place  only  after  the  dehiscence 
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ud  discharge  of  the  Graafian  follicle  whose  OYulam,  but  for  the  aphro- 
^siac  orgasm,  most  necessarily  be  lost;  for,  un^ss  the  orgasm  should 
oeeur,  the  fimbria  of  the  Fallopian  tube  cann^<^  be  placed  upon  the 
oimry :  the  tube  lies  flaccid  in  the  pelvis  except  when  erected  by  the 
orgasm. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  after  the  close  of  a  menstruation  the  ovum 
continues  fit  for  and  liable  to  fecundation.  Our  researches,  which 
clearly  prove  that  an  ovum  is  discharged  with  each  menstrual  period, 
liATe  not  revealed  to  us  the  precise  date  of  the  dehiscence  and  discharge. 
I  am  confident  that  the  nearer  to  the  close  of  the  menstrua,  the  more 
probable  is  the  fecundative  result  of  a  congress  of  the  sexes.  I  pos- 
sess one  uterus,  taken  ft-om  a  woman  who  died  while  menstruating,  in 
which  the  dehiscence  of  the  folHcle  and  the  escape  of  the  ovum  were 
already  complete ;  so  that,  in  this  instance,  I  may  venture  to  suppose 
that  a  fecundation  would  be  more  probable,  the  sooner  the  encounter 
of  the  elements  after  the  close  of  the  menstrua.  Perhaps  some  women 
do  go  through  the  whole  menstrual  hemorrhage  before  the  discharge  of 
the  ovum  from  the  ovarian  ovisac.  M.  Pouchet  thinks  that  the  egg 
retains  its  susceptibility  to  the  male  excitant  for  at  least  twelve  days 
after  the  ovulation. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  it  does  retain  its  susceptibility  for  eight  days ; 
for,  those  Jewish  women  who  remain  under  obedience  to  their  Law, 
never  admit  of  the  embrace  until  eight  days  have  passed  after  the  last 
show  of  their  uncleanness  has  disappeared.  Other  Jews  construe  the 
command  as  forbidding  any  intercourse  until  eight  days  after  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  efiusion. 

To  this  efiect  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed  by  Jewish  females, 
who  had  no  ostensible  motives  to  mislead  me ;  so  that  I  find  a  great 
religious  sect  serving  to  prove  that  fecundation  of  the  ovulum  is  possible 
eight  days  at  least  subsequent  to  the  drying  up  of  the  catamenia,  which 
is  probably  more  than  eight  days  after  the  escape  of  the  ovarian  yelk, 
rince  I  have  never  observed  the  uterus  of  a  woman  dying  soon  after 
the  catamenia,  in  which  the  empty  bloody  crypt  of  the  egglet  was  not 

visible. 

Amidst  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  rest  upon  the  subject,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  scarcely  possible  to  set  a  fixed  term.  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  and  most  medical  men,  as  well  as  most  women,  since  them, 
believe  that  the  sooner  the  sexual  congress  follows  the  menstruation, 
the  more  liable  is  the  woman  to  conceive.  It  was,  if  this  notion  be  true, 
a  singular  policy  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  that  pronounced  such  deadly 
reprobation  upon  all  violators  of  the  law  of  women's  cleanness  ;  and  it 
12 
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seems  to  me  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  daughters  of  Abraham  should, 
to  this  day,  obey  a  custom  calculated  to  obviate  the  greatest  possible 
productiveness  of  their  nation.  The  number  of  the  Jews,  at  the  date 
of  the  expatriation  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  was 
about  5,000,000  souls.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  has  remained 
nearly  stationary  since  the  overthrow  of  their  city  by  Titus.  If  the 
curious  law  of  cleanness  of  women  should  be  abrogated  as  to  the  Jewish 
wives,  would  the  augmented  chances  of  fecundation  cause  the  sons  of 
Abraham  to  become  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  and  the  sands  on  the 
seashore  for  number  7  Is  it  the  operation  of  this  ancient  law  that  has 
kept  the  population  of  the  Jewish  people  down,  through  so  many  centu- 
ries, to  one  even  tenor  of  about  5,000,000  souls  ? 

I  shall  now  insert  a  curious  document  received  from  a  gentleman 
here,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  keep  for  me  a  careful  record  of  the 
menstrual  periods,  the  coitus,  and  the  dates  of  birth — as  in  the  annexed 
%^})\e. — It  throws  some  light  upon  this  subject. 
June  6th,  1845. — Menstrual  discharge  ceased. 

7th,  Married — set.  20  years,  5  months. 

Mar.  11th,  1846. — ^Daughter  bom  =  277  days,  from  June  7th  to 

March  11th. 
June  1st,   1847. — Abortion,  at  end  of  1st  month. 
Av>g.  18th,  Menstrua  appeared. 

28d,  '<        ceased. 

24th,  Coitus,  coitus. 

Sept.  21st,  "  " 

22d,  Appearance  of  menstrua — only  a  slight  stain. 

May    80th,  1848.— Daughter  bom»>  268  days  from  August  23d  to 

May  30th,  child  premature. 
Au>g.  6th,  Menstrua. 

11th,  '^         ceased. 

29th,  Coitus — first. 

Sept.   6th,  Menstrua. 

12th,  ^'         ceased. 

25th,  First  coitus. 

Feb.    14th,  1849.— Quickening. 
July    26th,  Son  born  »  282  days  from  September  12th  to 

July  2l8t. 

It  is  probable  that  ovulation  may  in  some  women  shortly  precede, 

while  in  the  majority  it  absolutely  coincides  in  point  of  time  with, 

the  first  appearances  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to 

say  that  the  moi^thly  hyperaemia  may  not  sluggishly  arise  even  one  or 
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■ore  days  after  tbe  escape  has  actually  taken  place,  in  some  rare  in- 
ilaiices.  As  to  the  impression  still  entertained  by  some  reputable 
tathors,  that  the  discharge  of  the  ovule  depends  upon  the  aphrodisiac 
orgmsm,  it  is  too  unreasonable  an  hypothesis  ;  too  unreasonable,  I  say, 
because,  the  dehiscence  being  the  effect  of  absorptive  power,  and  not 
of  a  lacerative  or  vulnerative  force,  it  is  idle  to  attribute  to  a  moment- 
ary orgasm,  which  perhaps  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  circulation 
within  the  ovaries,  a  result  that  requires  for  its  effectuation  many  days 
of  the  slow  operation  of  the  absorbents  of  the  ovarium.  The  regularity 
of  the  ovulative  paroxysm  is  as  great  in  the  virgin  as  in  the  married 
woman ;  and  is  equally  regular,  moreover,  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  careful  observations  of 
the  state  of  the  ovaries  in  persons  dying  just  before,  pending,  or  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  monthly  flow,  should  be  laid  before  the  pro« 
fession  in  order  that  more  accurate  notions  may  be  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  those  gentlemen  who  should  happen  to  enjoy  opportunities 
of  the  kind,  ought  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  their  brethren  for  every 
item  of  such  information  accurately  presented  through  the  medical  press. 

As  to  the  precise  place  at  which  the  encounter  of  the  sexual  ele- 
ments takes  place,  we  do  know  that  it  may,  and  sometimes  does, 
occur  in  the  Fallopian  tube ;  and  we  have  certain  proofs  of  this  in  all  the 
cases  of  tubal  pregnancy,  which  are  but  too  numerous  in  the  records 
of  Medicine.  Possibly,  it  may  likewise  occur  within  tbe  womb  itself; 
and  it  may  be  hereafter  ascertained  that  the  instances  of  placenta 
prsevia  are  the  results  of  a  late  fecundation,  which  admits  of  the  fixa« 
tion  of  the  product  upon  the  os  uteri  internum. 

The  examples  of  ventral  or  abdominal  pregnancy  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  proof  of  an  encounter  of  the  male  and  female  elements  within 
the  peritoneal  sac.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  encounter 
having  taken  place  in  the  fimbria,  the  fecundated  ovule,  after  falling 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  infundibulum,  has  made  its  mesenteric  attach- 
ment upon  some  point  of  the  peritoneum  on  which  it  has  rested. 

As  to  ovarian  pregnancies,  I  cannot  deem  them  possible,  except 
imder  the  following  circumstances.  Both  Bischoff  and  Martin  Barry 
have  found  the  zoosperm  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary  in  animals 
killed  immediately  post  coitii :  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  prolific 
lemen  had  been  transported  by  the  tube  or  cornu  to  the  fimbria,  whose 
grasp  of  the  ovarium  had  deposited  the  zoosperms  upon  the  ovarian 
iadosium.  If  wo  suppose  this  transfer  to  be  effected  at  the  moment 
of  the  appearance,  in  the  opened  hila,  of  a  mature  ovule,  it  is  clear  the 
generative  encounter  would  here  take  place,  and  the  act  of  fecundation 
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become  complete.  Upon  some  change  of  posture  of  the  woman  the 
further  escape  of  the  fecundated  ovule  might  be  now  prevented,  the  pore 
being  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  a  fold  of  broad  ligament,  a  loop  of 
intestine,  or  other  obstructing  cause ;  and  thus  the  fecundated  germ, 
imprisoned  within  its  cell,  might  there  commence  its  career  of  develop- 
ment, making  of  the  ancient  follicle,  which  produced  it,  its  matrix  or 
succedaneous  womb  up  to  the  time  at  which  it  must  inevitably  burst. 
I  am  compelled  to  adopt  this  hypothesis ;  for  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
ceive that  fecundation  of  a  germ  contained  within  an  unopened  Graa- 
fian follicle  can  possibly  take  place,  as  I  fully  adopt  and  believe  Mr. 
Pouchet's  doctrine  as  to  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  ovulum  pre- 
viously to  the  fecundation.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  male  seed  could 
enter  into  the  ovisac,  through  not  the  peritoneum  only,  but  through  the 
albuginea  and  the  concentric  coats  of  the  ovisac. 

Deoidua« — The  womb  is  provided  with  a  lining  or  coat,  called  the 
decidua  or  caduca.  This  caduca  has  been  represented  as  a  membrane 
excreted  by  the  uterus  as  a  means  of  securing  the  product  of  the  con- 
ception, and  affording  to  it  a  nidus  in  which  to  imbibe  the  earliest 
elements  or  pabulum  for  its  growth. 

For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  womb, 

coincidently  with  the  fecundative  era,  throws 
Fig.  52.  out  a  viscous  excretion  from  its  inner  walls,  so 

as  to  line  or  plaster  the  whole  surface  with 
the  viscid  matter.  The  cut  is  designed  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  this  is  supposed  to 
occur.  The  dark,  thick  outlines  represent  the 
womb,  already  somewhat  expanded  by  the 
growing  ovum.  A  is  the  canal  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb.  B  is  the  orifice  of  the  left  Fallopian 
tube,  whose  fellow  is  seen  at  the  opposite 
angle,  c  is  the  decidua  or  caduca  excreted  by 
the  inner  surface  of  the  womb,  covering  it  as 
with  a  soft  induitus.  D  is  the  vacant  cavity  of  the  uterus.  E  the  same 
decidua  or  caduca,  pushed  off  from  the  surface  by  the  globule  of  the 
ovum  G,  which,  as  it  increases  in  size,  thrusts  the  decidua,  or  reflects 
it,  as  in  the  outlines,  from  E  to  E.  It  is  this  part  to  which  the  name 
of  decidua  reflexa,  or  caduca  refiexa,  has  been  given.  F  indicates  the 
chorion  or  outer  membrane  of  the  ovum. 

It  often  happens  that  women  miscarry  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
pregnancy ;  and  where  the  event  occurs  in  the  most  favorable  manner, 
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Hm  entire  product  of  the  geatation  is  thrust  forth  in  an  nnbroken  or  per- 
fMt  State.  When  this  occurs,  ve  find,  upon  examination,  an  oviform 
or  piriform  body,  upon  the  upper  segment  of  which  ia  seen  a  mass  of 
talked  chorion,  while  the  remainder  consists  of  a  dense  and  rather  solid 
fleshy  mass,  which  is  the  original  or  true  decidua,  called  decidua  yera. 
Bj  careTul  manipolation  it  is  possible  to  eitract  from  the  upper  part  of 
this  mass  the  complete  and  perfect  ovum,  consistiug  of  the  chorion  with 
its  remaining  tufts,  inside  of  which  chorion  is  the  amnion,  the  water  of 
tlie  amnios,  and  the  embryo. 

A  good  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  whole  decidua  after  the  ez- 
bmelion  of  the  ovum,  which  has  been  taken 
oat  of  the  hole  at  the  top  of  it,  may  be  got  Fig.  33. 

bj  eiamining  Fig.  .53,  which  is  pear-shaped. 
The  pit  or  depression  at  the  upper  end,  oat 
of  which  the  OTttm  was  taken,  is  the  re- 
fleeted  decidua,  while  the  oater  or  pear- 
shaped  object  represents  the  decidua  vera 
vhieh  filled  the  whole  womb.  It  is  clear 
tbat>  if  the  ovum  should  continue  to  grow, 
and  to  reflect  the  decidua,  or  carry  it 
before  it,  the  decidua  refleta  would  at 
last  eome  in  contact  with  the  inside  of 
the  decidua  vera,  be  pressed  against  it,  and 
that  they  would  weld  or  solder  together, 

so  that,  at  length,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate,  or  even  distin- 
gwah  them  from  each  other. 

The  cavity  of  the  decidua  vera,  which  at  first  was  a  closed  sac,  was, 
according  to  Breschet,  filled  originally  with  a  fluid.  Brescbet  gave  to 
this  liquor  the  denomination  of  hydro- periooe.  Of  course,  such  bydro- 
perione  must  be  removed  in  the  process  of  reflection  and  ultimate  fusion 
of  the  decidua  reflexa  and  decidua  vera.  We  shall  find,  further  on, 
other  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Sach  are  the  Hunterian  views  of  the  decidua.  Other  explanations 
of  this  product  have  been  lately  presented,  which  are,  perhaps,  more 
worthy  of  acceptance. 

Many  persons  have  heretofore  disputed  the  existence  of  a  mucous 
lining  in  the  interior  of  the  womb,  contending  that  the  corpus  mucosam 
terminates  within  the  os  tinCEe,  and  that  the  inner  wall  of  the  womb 
is  peculiar,  but  not  mucous.  I  presume  no  anatomist  can  be  found,  at 
the  present  day,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  mucous  body  of  some  sort, 
ss  eompoaing  the  tissue  of  the  inner  paries  of  the  organ. 
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In  M.  Coste's  Atlas,  already  cited,  are  several  beautiful  engrarin^, 
repreeenting  iiiagiii6ed  views  of  tbis  textnre,  and  among  them,  one 
which  exhibits  the  appearances  seen  in  a  piece  cut  from  the  substance 
.of  the  womb,  on  which  is  the  inner  lining  membrane.  I  regret  much 
that,  from  the  design  of  this  publication,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
give  copies  of  those  drawings.  Mr.  Oilion,  however,  has  been  very 
successful  in  copying  the  one  annexed,  which  represents  a  magnified 
piece  cut  from  the  uterus. 

The  right  hand  portion 
P>B'i^  of  the  picture  represents 

the  fibrous  strnctnre  of 
the  substance  of  the 
womb,  while  the  left 
and  under  sides  show 
the  appearance,  greatly 
magnified,  of  the  lining 
membrane,  which  con- 
sists of  tubes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface. 
The  orifices  of  these 
tubes  cut  off  by  the  see- 
tion,  are  seen  at  the  in- 
ferior margin  of  the 
drawing. 
I  translate  from  page  208  of  M.  Coste'a  Sittoire  Q4n.  et  Part,  du 
DSv.  de»  Oorpt  organ.,  the  following  portion  of  an  article,  which  can- 
not but  prove  interesting  to  the  reader  of  this  work : — 

"  Upon  examining  the  bodies  of  young  ^rls  dying  suddenly,  at  the 
approach  of  a  first  menstrua]  period,  or  those  of  adult  women  who  hare 
perished  by  suicide  while  menstruating,  I  b&ve  found  that  among  the 
Graafian  vesicles  of  the  ovaries  there  is  always  one  of  them  decidedly 
more  advanced  than  the  rest.  At  the  same  time,  the  mucous  body  of 
the  womb,  phlogosed  and  of  a  torgescent  appearance,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  is  modified  as  it  is  in  tbo  mam- 
mifers  during  the  season  of  the  rut,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
ovule,  whose  spontaneous  maturation  is  about  to  occasion  its  fall. 

*'  While,  indeed,  the  ovarian  capsule  that  is  about  to  barst  becomes 
the  seat  of  this  rapid  evolution,  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the  womb  is  coin- 
cidently  developed  and  injected  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  that  of  the 
mncous  membrane  especially,  forms  at  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  be- 
neath the  delicate  layer  of  epithelium  with  which  it  is  invested,  an  ele- 
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gtnt  network  with  irregularly  lozenge-shaped  mesheSy  each  of  which  in- 
doses  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  innumerable  glandular  tubes  of  which  it 
almost  wholly  consists.  This  vascular  reticulation  is  so  decided  and  so 
rich,  that  in  certain  subjects  it  communicates  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
womb  a  more  or  less  ?ioIet  hue.  In  all  probability  it  is  through  these  do-  * 
licate  ramuscules,  of  which  the  network  consists,  that  the  menstrual  blood 
<x>se8.  In  cases  where  a  pregnancy  has  become  somewhat  advanced,  and 
the  ovum,  lodged  upon  the  mucous  surface,  has  affected  the  mucous  tis- 
toe  so  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
OMlvea,  these  ramuscules  become  so  greatly  developed  that  many  of  them 
attain  the  sise  of  a  quill-barrel.  A  definite  opinion  may  now  be  obtain- 
ed of  their  real  nature,  and  we  may  feel  convinced  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  substance  belongs  to  the  venous  system ; — so  that  the 
raensual  hemorrhage  which  they  yield  is  evidently,  in  chief,  derived 
from  the  reservoir  of  the  black  blood." 

♦  ♦  4c  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

'^  These  glandular  tubes,  one  end  of  which  is  related  to  the  muscular 
layer,  while  the  other  opens  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  in  number  so  considerable,  that  their  orifices  give  to  the 
surface  the  appearance  of  a  strainer.  Their  presence  in  the  tissue 
of  the  membrane  increases  its  thickness  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  many 
subjects,  it  forms  plicaB,  or  elevated  convolutions,  that  are  soft,  com- 
pressed, and  so  jammed  together,  as  to  leave  no  void  space  in  the  cavity 
of  the  womb.  These  convolutions,  when  the  ovum  descends  from  the 
tube,  seize  it  and  retain  it  by  their  contact  or  pressure.  Upon  inspect- 
ing the  extraordinary  thickness  of  this  membrane,  one  might  be  led  to 
suppose  it  the  seat  of  a  true  pathological  hypertrophy,  or  other  altera- 
tion, were  it  not  that  repeated  experience,  corroborated  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  parts,  in  women  dying  of  accidents  at  the  commencement 
of  pregnancy,  afford  us  the  undeniable  proofs  of  its  being  a  normal 
condition  of  things." 

M.  Coste's  engravings  give  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  asser- 
tions of  the  above  paragraph,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fidelity  of  at  least  one  of  his  pictures,  of  which  he  presented  me 
with  an  engraved  and  colored  copy  while  I  was  in  Paris  in  1845.  Not 
only  was  that  engraving  a  most  faithful  copy  of  the  water-color  drawing, 
but  M.  Coste  had  the  kindness  to  show  me  the  anatomical  specimen 
from  which  the  drawing  was  made.  It  is  impossible  for  art  to  give  a 
more  perfect  representation  of  an  object.  These  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  decidua  seem  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  midwifery,  now  in  process  of  publication  in  Germany. 
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I  allade  to  Die  Gehurtskundey  ^e.y  by  Franz  A.  Eiwisch  Bitter  von 
Botterau:  ErlangeUy  1851.  This  author  regards  the  decidua  vera  as  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  tubular  tissue  described  by  Goodsir  and  others^  with 
modifications  affecting  the  epithelium  of  the  womb.  The  drawing  in  his 
^Atlas  gives  a  clear  idea  of  his  notion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ovulum,  once  imbedded  betwixt  two  folds  of  the  hypertrophied  mem- 
brancy  clothes  itself  with  a  decidua  reflexa. 

I  beg  to  remark  that,  however  strongly  I  am  led  to  adopt  M. 
Ooste's  explanation,  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  accepting  it,  because  I 
cannot  readily  comprehend  how,  after  all  this  tubular  structure  is  once 
thrown  off  as  a  decidua,  it  can  ever  be  reproduced  for  the  service  of  sub- 
sequent pregnancies.  This  tubular  tissue  must  be  regarded  as  an  organ, 
complete  in  all  its  essential  elements,  and  if  it  is  in  fact  wholly  decidu- 
ous  and  lost  with  each  labor  or  abortion,  then  it  presents  an  example 

Fig.  56. 


of  a  complete  organ,  reproduced  in  the  most  elevated  of  the  mammals ; 
a  thing  which  is,  I  believe,  without  analogy  in  the  higher  series  of 
warm-blooded  animals. 
In  the  course  of  the  researches  that  I  made  in  the  years  1847-8, 
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■pon  the  reprodnction  of  tbe  Opossum,  I  hud  ocoasion  to  examine  the 
ateri  of  many  of  those  animals  both  in  the  gravid  and  non-gravid  state. 
I  present  to  the  reader  an  outline  drawing  of  the  aro-genitBl  apparatus 
of  that  singular  animal,  which  ia  a  monotreme.  In  figure  55,  a  is  the 
urinary  bladder;  (6,  tbefirstwomba;  cc,  the  secondary  wombs;  {2(2,  the 
oruia;  e,  the  uro-genital  einus  along  the  surface  of  which  (e)  lay  the 
rectum.  The  einns  uro-genitalia  and  the  rectum  united  in  a  cloaca  or 
aoDotrematous  sac,  which,  as  in  the  birds,  gave  outlet  to  the  products 
of  digestion,  arination,  and  conception. 

I  examined  this  animal  on  the  3d  of  April,  1847,  and  found  seVen 
Busupial  embryons  in  the  pouch,  which,  from  their  siie,  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  must  have  come  into  the  marsnpium  about  the  10th  of 
Uarcb,  as  they  compare  with  mj  specimens  of  the  Tth  of  March. 

This  figure  represents  the  bladder,  wombs,  and  sinus,  inflated  by  the 
blowpipe.  The  wombs  6  6,  when  the  animal  is  in  rut,  become  twice  or 
nearly  thrice  as  large  as  they  are  in  the  figure ;  and  the  increased 
Bagnitnde  depends  solely  npon  the  development  of  the  mucous  tnbuli, 
of  which  M.  Goste  speaks  in  the  above  quotation.  The  cavity  is  very 
nuDUte — bean-shaped,  and  filled  with  an  apparently  slimy  matter. 

In  an  opossum  examined  last  winter,  there   being  present  Dra.  J, 
Tallace  and  E.  Wallace,  the  aorta  was  injected  with  size  colored  with 
TermilioD.     Much  of  the  injection  was  found  to  be  effused  into  the 
small  bean-shaped  cavity  of  the  wombs  b  b ;  but  there  were  a  great 
multitude  of  atraight  tubuli  standing  vertically  to  the  paries  of  the 
womb,  that  were  filled  with  the  red  injection,  preaenting  the  appear- 
ance of  waiving,  or  straight  red  lines,  passing  from  the  inner  super- 
ficies of  the  substance  of  the  womb  down  through  the  soft  deciduous 
matter  to  the  inner  delimitation  of  it.    The  cut,  Fig.  56,  gives  a  pretty 
correct  view  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  upon  cutting  ^*  ^^" 
ooe  of  the  wombs  open  in  its 
longitudinal   diameter.     The 
lenticular- shaped    cavity    is 
seen  in  it  as  well  as  the  con- 
verging tubuli.     It  gives  also 
a  good  idea  of  the  thickness 
of  the  oterine  walls,  compared 
with  the    accidentally  deve- 
loped interior  muco-tubular  membrane.     On  the  exterior  of  the  womb  is 
seen  the  ovary,  with  part  of  its  vector,  or  Fallopian  tube.     I  think  no 
me  who  has  examined  M.  Coste's  engraving  of  the  gravid  womb,  opened, 
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can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  immense  comparative  development  of 
the  uterine  tubuli  during  the  rut  in  the  opossum.  It  is  among  the 
apparent  slimes  of  this  texture  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  Charles- 
touy  S.  C,  found  the  young  embryons  moving — as  expressed  in  his 
paper  to  the  Philad.  Acad,  of  Natural  Sciences,  1848. 

I  in  vain  searched  for  such  free  embryos  in  the  numerous  specimens 
of  Didelphis  in  rut  that  I  examined  with  the  Drs.  Wallace. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Student  while  making  up  his  settled  opinion  as  to  the  decidua.  It  is 
this.*  In  the  solidungula,  the  pachydermata,  and  the  cetacea,  the 
whole  exterior  surface  of  the  chorion  becomes  placenta;  for  the  pla- 
cental tufts  are  processes  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  chorion,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  Owen.  In  all  these  animals,  it  is  impos> 
sible  to  conceive  of  a  decidua  reflexa ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
admit  of  a  decidua  vera  to  which  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the 
chorion  could  affix  itself.  Ought  not  the  Student,  then,  to  pause  and 
consider  whether  this  great  and  very  general  fact  in  embryology  does 
not  afford  one  of  the  strongest  sanctions  of  M.  Coste's  views  of  the 
original  organic  nature  of  the  decidua?  The  means  by  which  ends 
are  produced,  in  nature,  are  always  few;  and  as  the  uterine  products 
in  all  the  other  mammals  are  formed  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Hunterian  decidua,  it  seems  on  that  account  probable  it  could  not  be 
indispensable  in  human  embryogeny. 

I  leave  it  to  the  Student  therefore  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  deciduous  coat  of  the  womb ;  and  to  decide  betwixt  the 
Hunterian  explanation  of  it,  already  given,  and  the  new  doctrine,  of 
which  he  has  here  the  sufficient  elements  for  the  end  of  making  up 
his  opinion. 

The  ovum,  after  reaching  the  uterine  cavity,  grows  rapidly.  At 
first,  it  must  be  supposed  to  augment  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  en- 
dosmose,  which  conveys  to  its  interior  the  cytoblastema  that  it  finds 
in  the  mucous  fluids  amidst  which  it  exists. 

Gradually  developing  its  substance  by  means  of  changes  in  the  vitel- 
lary  mass  that  attends  it,  and  also,  probably,  by  means  of  the  pabulum 
it  finds  in  the  mucus  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  soon  commences 
the  acts  of  evolution  of  its  parts.  This  process  is  effected  by  sending 
forth  to  all  its  parts,  by  means  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  san- 
guine materials  which  it  creates  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  converted. 

As  the  foundations  of  the  tissues  are  being  built  up  in  these  histo- 
logical deposits,  the  nervous  mass  is  everywhere  deposited  among  them, 
and  is  in  fact  their  essential  element.     This  nervous  mass,  in  the  form 
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of  nerTous  molecnleSy  fibrils^  and  cords,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  solids,  is 
derired  from  the  blood ;  for  nothing  is  truer  than  Oken's  assertion,  that 
^Ike  blood  is  the  floid  body,  and  the  body  the  fixed  and  rigid  blood" — 
•0  that  the  whole  of  the  developments  of  the  embryo  and  foetus  come  to 
be  at  last  the  results  of  organic  deposits,  derived  from  its  blood  alone. 

The  embryo  requires  an  engine  for  the  circulation  of  its  blood. 
Hence  the  features  of  the  heart  become  so  early  disclosed — the  path 
of  the  aorta  is  laid  out  by  the  blood  itself;  and  the  omphalo-mesenterio 
TOtaels  are  traced  in  order  that  the  functions  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
mmj  not  too  soon  fail. 

The  aorta  divides,  as  it  grows  longer,  into  two  branches,  which  are 
BOl  two  primitive  iliacs,  but  two  umbilical  arteries,  designed  to  send 
the  blood  of  the  embryo  to  circulate  near  the  mother's  blood,  and  to 
tako  from  it  the  quantity  of  oxygen  requisite  for  its  aeration,  and  a 
eertain  plasma  which  it  brings  back  to  the  body  of  the  embryo.  These 
two  umbilical  arteries  after  some  time  give  06"  branches  which  become, 
St  length,  sufficiently  large  to  be  easily  demonstrated  as  the  external 
ilmcS)  the  femorals,  the  popliteals,  &c.,  for  the  vessels  of  the  limb  which 
at^  productions  from  the  umbilicals,  and  at  last  assume  their  permanent 
eharacter  as  iliacs,  femorals,  popliteals,  &c.  The  blood  of  the  embryo, 
bj  the  extension  of  its  umbilical  vessels,  comes  at  last  to  circulate 
mmong  the  cellular  mass  that  is  developed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ehorioD,  amidst  which  it  receives  its  supplies  of  oxygen  and  also  its 
alible  elements.  So  that  it  is  true  to  say,  along  with  Professor  Owen, 
that  a  placenta  is  a  fleshy  and  vascular  process  from  the  exterior  sur- 
fiiee  of  the  chorion. 

As  the  embryo  becomes  at  last  enclosed  within  its  amnion,  chorion, 
decidua  reflexa,  and  decidua  uterina,  it  cannot  be  considered,  of  itself, 
to  have  any  contact  with  the  maternal  surfaces — nor  has  it  any  connec- 
tion with  the  mother,  save  by  its  vessels  and  blood  alone,  which  it  sends 
forth,  projecting  it,  so  to  speak,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  body, 
in  the  distal  tufts  of  the  branches  of  its  umbilical  vessels,  to  spread  it 
vpon  the  living  wall  of  its  mother's  tissues,  there  to  receive  its  endow- 
ment of  oxygen. 

The  only  part  of  the  child  that  really  touches  the 
Bother  is  the  blood  of  the  child. 

The  embryonal  blood,  having  traversed  the  capillary  system  of  the 
placental  tufts,  returns  by  the  channels  of  the  umbilical  veins.  All  the 
■mbilical  venules,  in  their  inchoate  state,  have,  probably,  the  power  of 
taking  up,  by  endosmose  or  absorption,  some  species  of  plasma  or  cyto- 
blaatema,  from  the  maternal  surfaces.     They  convey  this,  together  with 
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the  aerated  blood  of  the  umbilical  capillaries,  into  the  single  tube  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  which  delivers  it  over  to  the  child,  by  pouring  it 
partly  into  the  hepatic  porta,  and  partly  into  the  inferior  cava  by  way 
of  the  ductus  venosus,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  continued 
tube  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

In  speaking  of  the  absorptive  power  on  the  placental  venules,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  considered  as  asserting  a  power  of  absorption  like  that 
of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  apparatus.  I  mention  the  fact — and  I  do 
not  state  that  the  act  is  done  by  any  other  than  the  endosmosc  power; 
for  I  do  not  venture  to  suppose  the  existence  of  regular  absorbent 
vessels  in  the  mass  of  the  placenta,  where  no  efforts  have  yet  succeeded 
in  making  them  manifest.  Professor  Liebig's  Researches  on  the  motion 
of  the  Juices  in  the  animal  body  may  be  one's  sufficient  warrant  to 
believe  that  the  placenta  can  take  up  from  the  maternal  tissues  an 
amount  of  organic  material  adequate  to  the  development  of  the  uterine 
embryo  and  foetus. 

While  the  embryo  is  growing,  the  amnios  continues  to  fill  with  larger 
and  still  larger  quantities  of  water,  the  placenta  increases  in  size,  and 
the  womb,  which  affords  a  nidus  for  the  tender  young,  augments  pari 
passii  with  the  ovum  and  its  contents. 

The  womb  yields  to  the  antagonistic  force  of  the  expanding  ovum. 
It  undergoes  a  compulsory  hypertrophic  development.  The  womb  al- 
ways resists  this  expanding  power;  it  makes  daily  and  parhaps  hourly 
efforts  to  cast  forth  the  burden  from  its  cavity. 

But  the  ovum  commences  its  career  of  development  in  the  cavity 
of  the  womb,  which  is  composed  of  the  wall  of  the  fundus  and  corpus 
uteri. 

The  long  cylindrical  cervix  is  not,  at  first,  interested  in  the  strug- 
gle or  contest  between  the  expanding  ovum  and  the  resisting  cavity. 
It  stands  as  the  guardian  of  the  fruit  of  the  conception.  The  cervix 
uteri  is  the  seat  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  facultas  retentrix^  and 
it  continues  superior  in  force  to  the  facultas  expultriz  until  the  close 
of  pregnancy,  when,  being  exhausted,  the  facultas  expultrix  acquires 
sole  dominion,  and  labor  commences. 

If  at  any  time,  during  the  course  of  a  pregnancy,  the  retentive  power 
of  the  cervix  should  fail,  the  expulsive  power  of  the  fundus  and  corpus 
uteri  immediately  begins  to  expel  the  ovum. 

Many  of  the  abortions  that  we  meet  with  are  caused  by  the  weakness 
of  the  womb — that  is  to  say,  by  the  weakness  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which 
gradually  yields  to  the  antagonizing  contraction  of  the  body  and  fundus, 
and  allows  the  ovum  to  come  forth  and  be  lost.     The  physician  makes 
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of  this  principle  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  indication 
it  plain  to  bring  on  premature  labor.  If  he  dilates  the  canal  of  the 
eerrix  with  his  finger,  or  with  a  sponge  tent,  he  takes  away  the  facultas 
retentrix,  and  the  ovnm  comes  off. 

It  is  corions  to  observe  the  care  and  providence  with  which  the  retentive 
faculty  is  fortified  in  certain  of  the  tribes  of  creatures.  In  the  cetacea, 
for  example,  there  is  a  dotble  cervix,  a  double  os  uteri,  one  within  the 
other,  so  that  one  of  them  being  dilated  leaves  the  other  still  undilated 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  antagonism  of  the  fundus  until  the  last 
moment  of  uterine  gestation  is  accomplished.  See  a  paper  on  the  re- 
productive organs  of  Delphinus  nesarnak,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences  of  Philad.,  with  engravings,  by  C.  D.  Meigs. 

While  the  uterus  is  thus  the  reluctant  servant  of  the  forces  of  the 
OTom,  it  gradually  increases  in  volume  and  weight,  as  well  as  in  the 
cabic  content  of  its  cavity.  After  labor,  it  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half; 
in  the  non-gravid  state,  it  weighs  two  ounces  and  a  half.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  gestation,  a  vast  increment  of  its 
mass  takes  place,  and  that  this  whole  sum  consists  in  living  organic 
molecules,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  that  are  deposited  within  its  limits 
and  become  constituents  of  them. 

Under  what  power  is  it  that  so  great  a  mutation  is  effected  ? 

There  is  no  other  mode  to  explain  it  than  by  reference  to  the  aug« 
mented  intenseness  of  the  action  of  its  nervous  mass,  compelling  the 
nutritive  operations  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  brought  into  it  by 
the  uterine  and  spermatic  vessels;  for  Oken  says,  truly,  that  the 
blood  is  the  fluid  body,  and  the  body  the  fixed  and  rigid  blood. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  influence  exercised 
upon  this  nervous  mass  by  the  growing  ovum.  Perhaps  John  Hunter 
would  ascribe  it  to  the  stimulus  of  distension.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  whole  career,  that  career  may,  by 
the  physician,  be  instantly  arrested,  and  brought  to  a  speedy  close,  by 
destroying  or  withdrawing  the  ovum,  or  by  taking  away  the  retentive 
power  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  for,  to  discharge  the  waters  of  the  amnios  by 
puncture,  to  dilate  the  canal  of  the  cervix  with  a  sponge-tent,  or  to  ener- 
gize immoderately  the  facultas  expultrix  of  the  fundus  and  corpus 
uteri  by  means  of  ergot,  is  to  arrest  and  bring  to  a  close  the  whole 
operations  of  the  reproductive  processes. 

But,  as  the  womb  grows  larger,  its  arteries  and  veins  become  elon- 
nted — their  coats  become  more  considerable  in  size  and  weight.  The 
nerves  are  enlarged,  or,  at  least,  they  are  extended  or  produced.  The 
absorbents,  in  like  manner,  are  augmented,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
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great  masses  of  muscular  tissue  existing  in  the  virgin  womb  in  potentidy 
rather  than  in  reality,  acquire  a  visible  and  palpable  magnitude  and 
a  great  force. 

As  the  womb  expands,  driven  outwards  in  every  dimension  from  its 
centre,  its  walls  do  not  diminish  in  thickness,  although  they  become 
softer  and  more  succulent.  Torrents  of  blood  circulate  in  the  tortuous 
branches  of  the  uterine  arteries,  and  soak  along  in  the  immense  sinuses 
and  veins,  some  of  which  are  large  enough  freely  to  admit  a  finger  within 
their  cavities. 

In  the  development  of  the  veins  of  the  gravid  womb,  the  fibrous  coats 
of  them  do  not  appear  to  undergo  much  change  or  addition.  It  is  the 
lining  membrane,  the  endangium,  that  is  chiefly  increased,  pari  pauHy 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  so  that,  in  examining 
the  gravid  womb,  one  sees  rather  great  holes  and  channels  lined  with 
a  smooth  endangium,  running  among  the  tissue,  than  ordinary  veins. 
In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  womb,  since  it  has  been 
long  known  that  the  veins  within  a  viscus  consist  only  of  the  endan- 
gium, as  must  indeed  have  been  the  case  in  the  earliest  stages  of  de- 
velopment, even  of  the  aorta  itself,  for  the  blood  makes  its  own  chan- 
nel. It  makes,  therefore,  its  endangium  first,  and  the  more  tough, 
fibrous,  and  elastic  parts  of  the  tubes  afterwards.  See  Raciborski's 
paper  on  the  veins  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy.  Acad.  Medicine. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  augmentation  in  weight, 
volume,  and  capacity  of  the  gravid  womb,  is  a  compulsory  process 
under  an  antagonistic  force  applied  and  sustained  by  the  developing 
ovum.  The  ovum  may  be  compared  to  a  powerful  acephalocyst  that 
attaches  itself  by  means  of  its  placental  mass,  serving  as  its  suctorial 
organ,  to  the  living  wall  of  the  womb,  which  it  compels  to  yield  in  every 
dimension  for  its  growing  wants  of  accommodation.  I  beg  the  Student 
to  see,  in  this  great  change  of  the  womb  from  its  non-gravid  weight  of 
two  ounces  to  its  gravid  weight,  at  term  of  one  pound,  or  even  one 
pound  and  a  half^  the  proof  of  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  videLy  that 
the  uterus  is  subject  to  a  physiological  hypertrophy,  from  which  it  reco- 
vers as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed ;  for,  when  the  womb  becomes  emp- 
tied by  the  act  of  parturition,  it  returns  within  thirty  or  forty  days  to 
its  non-gravid  weight  and  size.  The  Student,  in  this,  will  see  an  example 
of  an  enormous  hypertrophy  produced  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  and  recovered  from  in  the  course  of  one  month  after  the 
termination  of  the  pregnancy.  Let  him  reflect,  therefore,  that,  if  this 
is  the  law  of  the  womb,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  him  to  learn  that  irri- 
tations, displacements,  and  various  other  causes  may  excite  in  the  womb 
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ihis  s^me  disposition  to  hypertrophy  under  i?hich  it  grows  rapidly  larger 
and  larger,  but  ceases  to  grow,  and  returns  speedily  to  its  normal  size 
and  weight  Yerj  soon  after  the  irritation,  displacement,  &c.  are  re- 
moved. 

Though  the  womb  increases  in  weight  as  the  pregnancy  proceeds, 
the  means  of  its  suspension  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  always  the 
tame  in  the  gravid  as  in  the  non-gravid  state.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
then,  that,  as  the  uterus  becomes  heavier,  it  shall  sink  somewhat  lower 
down,  and  that  the  woman  shall,  if  she  be  a  susceptible  creature,  perceive 
some  symptoms  like  those  of  a  falling  of  the  womb. 

Although  the  womb  is  growing  larger,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
does  not  at  first  become  larger.  On  the  contrary,  the  early  sinking 
downwards,  of  the  womb  causes  the  hypogastrium,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  less  protuberant  than  before  the  conception,  and  hence  the  French 
proverb, 


A  ventre  pl&t, 
Enfant  il  j  a.'' 


These  signs  of  falling  of  the  womb  in  women  who  are  married  should 
be  ever,  by  the  physician,  held  as  suspicious  until  he  has  full  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  results  of  an  early  pregnancy,  and  there  is 
frequently  no  little  embarrassment  for  him  in  coming  to  a  positive  con- 
elosion.  Even  the  vaginal  taxis  cannot,  in  all  instances,  give  him  an 
assured  ground  of  opinion,  since  the  engorgement  of  the  uterus,  so  fre- 
quently coincident  with  its  prolapsions,  are  with  difficulty  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  augmented  volume  of  the  same  organ  arising  from 
gravidity. 

The  reproductive  organs  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  the  ganglionic  system  of  innervations.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  part  nor  parcel  of  the  economy,  into  relation  with  which  it  cannot, 
under  certain  states  of  health,  be  brought :  they  are  among  the  most 
powerful  disturbers  of  the  complacency  of  the  organisms.  They  con- 
stitute an  imperium  in  imperio,  whose  behests  are  not  to  be  disobeyed. 

These  organs  can  disturb  the  brain — the  respiration — the  digestion — 
the  circulation — the  secretions — the  nutrition. 

When  the  womb  has  become  the  seat  of  an  advancing  gestation,  and 
feels  the  impulse  of  development,  the  complacency  of  the  other  inner- 
vations is  decomposed.  The  stomach  is  one  of  the  organs  earliest  to  be 
called  into  sympathetic  distress.  The  sympathy  of  the  stomach  is, 
in  general,  independent  of  any  marked  change  of  the  temperature,  and 
of  the  rate  of  the  arterial  pulse.     It  is  expressed  by  anorexia — by  nau- 
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sea,  and  ofttimes  by  vomiting.  Probably  the  salivation,  which  is  also 
a  common  symptom  in  pregnancy,  is  one  of  the  same  category  of  dis- 
turbances— as  is  also  the  sore-mouth  of  pregnant  and  suckling  women. 

Multitudes  of  women  suffer  from  nausea  only  in  the  morning  hours, 
the  sympathy  being  interrupted  by  the  business,  the  preoccupationy 
and  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  to  return  again  on  the  following  morning 
and  follow  the  same  course.  In  others,  the  nausea  is  perpetual — and 
attended  with  the  most  obstinate  vomiting. 

A  young  woman,  under  my  care,  vomited  very  soon  after  the  con- 
ception. She  vomited  every  day,  and  many  times  daily  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  pregnancy.  When  her  labor  came  on,  which 
was  a  fierce  one,  her  disposition  to  vomit  was  greatly  aggravated  with 
every  renewal  of  the  contractions.  To  such  a  height  did  this  symp- 
tom rise  that  I  found  it  seriously  to  contravene  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  labor  pains.  It  is  not  a  good  practice,  in  general,  to  rupture 
the  membranes  of  a  primipara ;  but  in  this  instance  I  concluded  that, 
if  the  ovum  could  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  waters,  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  womb  that  would  follow  might  put  an  end  to  the  vomit- 
ing. I  thrust  my  index  finger  through  the  distended  bag  of  waters  at 
the  next  pain.  From  that  moment  the  nine-months'  vomiting  ceased, 
and  returned  no  more.  The  labor,  no  longer  delayed  and  contravened 
by  the  troublesome  vomiting,  hastened  to  a  favorable  conclusion. 

I  attended  a  lady  in  Spruce  Street,  a  few  years  since,  who,  during 
nearly  three  consecutive  months,  appeared  to  vomit  up  every  particle 
of  her  ingesta.  It  was  her  own  opinion,  coincided  in  by  her  friends 
and  attendants,  that  the  total  amount  of  all  her  food  and  drinks  re- 
turned very  soon  after  they  were  swallowed.  Although  she  felt  much 
weakened,  I  could  not  perceive  that,  under  this  process,  she  lost  her 
flesh,  and  in  the  end,  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  daughter.  It  is 
apparent  that  she  must  have  been  nourished  during  this  time ;  but 
the  manner,  and  the  quantity,  have  remained  ever  since  a  mystery 
that  I  cannot  explain.  I  cite  this  as  one  case  only  out  of  a  great 
number  that  have  occurred  in  my  practice. 

In  my  Letters  on  Womarty  her  Diseases  and  RemedieSy  p.  504,  is  the 
account  of  a  case  of  vomiting  from  pregnancy,  which  brought  the 
woman's  life  into  great  peril.  I  made  the  first  note  of  her  case  in  my 
case-book,  Sept.  18th,  1842.  She  had  then  been  vomiting  since  the 
first  days  of  April.  She  assured  me  she  had  vomited  more  than  thirty 
times  daily,  and  her  mother,  a  prudent,  sensible  woman,  said  that  she 
had  vomited  more  than  sixty  times  a-day.  This  vomiting  ceased 
upon  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  champagne.     Upon  some  impru- 
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dences  in  exercise  and  diet,  the  vomiting  returned  at  the  end  of  a 
month  and  continued  until  the  child  was  bom.  She  was  frightfully 
reduced — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  at  the  eighth  month  I  was  nearly 
decided  to  bring  on  premature  labor.  Certain  motives  having  dissuaded 
me  from  that  step,  she  finally  was  delivered,  and  recovered  her  health. 

Now,  such  a  case  of  vomiting  ought  not,  by  the  Student,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  case  of  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  stomach  merely. 
It  is  true  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  gastric  disorder  are 
attributable  to  sympathy  with  the  womb ;  but  when  the  malady  has 
attained  so  fearful  a  height,  it  becomes  itself  the  primary  consideration, 
and  cannot  be  correctly  explained  but  as  an  actual  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum,  with  grave  derangements  of  the  circulation 
and  secretions  of  the  liver  itself.  This  woman  discharged  immense 
quantities  of  brown,  ropy  mucus,  often  charged  with  red  blood.  The 
epithelium  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  was  unquestionably  in  many 
places  removed,  leaving  the  corpus  mucosum  bare,  or  raw. 

If  I  had  fulfilled  my  design  to  bring  on  a  premature  labor,  I  should 
not  thereby,  perhaps,  have  cured  the  gastro-enteritis ;  but,  by  removing 
another  and  considerable  cause  of  constitutional  disturbance,  her  con* 
atitntion  would  have  been  earlier  left  at  liberty  to  recal  the  gastro* 
daodenal  and  hepatic  tissues  to  their  wonted  rates  of  vital  activity. 
The  woman  did,  in  fact,  recover  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

If  the  digestive  organs  are  susceptible  of  such  great  deviations  of 
their  activity  as  those  I  have  above  mentioned,  they  will,  d  fortiori^  be 
liable  to  slighter  manifestations  of  derangement ;  such  as  acidity,  eruc- 
tations, flatulency,  and  irregular  action  of  the  bowels,  either  as  costive 
or  as  subjects  of  diarrhoea. 

Many  of  these  troubles  vanish  while  the  woman  takes  exercise  in 
her  carriage  or  on  foot;  because,  as  before  said,  the  powers  of  the 
constitution,  when  devoted  to  the  purposes  supposed  in  every  case  of 
active  employment  of  them,  are  not  liable  to  be  checked  and  diverted 
by  a  morbid  consent  of  the  stomach  with  the  womb.  Hence  such  women 
ahould  be  advised  to  walk  or  ride,  or  to  busy  themselves  with  their 
affairs,  and  avoid  a  sedentary  and  slothful  life. 

The  acidity  and  eructations,  and  the  diarrhoea  or  costiveness  of 
pregnancy,  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  alkalies,  whether  soda  or 
potash,  magnesia,  lime,  or  ammonia.  Some  vigor  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  gastric  innervations  by  means  of  champagne ;  or  by 
brandy  and  water,  rum  and  water,  or  by  certain  of  the  bitter  spirit- 
uous tinctures,  combined  with  aperients. 
18 
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I  readily  cured  a  case  of  this  sort,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  in  a  person 
"who  had  suffered  great  distress  from  Yomiting,  cardialgia,  fiatulencj, 
and  constipation.  She  had  a  mixture  composed  of  sweet  tincture  of 
rhubarb  two  ounces,*  and  tincture  of  gentian  one  ounce.  A  dessert- 
spoonful of  this  medicine,  taken  once  a  day,  dissipated  all  the  symp- 
toms ;  and  I  assure  the  Student  that,  in  many  instances  of  severe  distress 
from  this  vomiting,  I  have  found  the  patients  promptly  relieved  by  its 
use.  Two  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  in  a  tablespoonful  of  water,  may 
be  given  for  the  dose,  in  certain  of  the  cases,  with  marked  relief. 

Many  of  those  Examples  that  consist  of  nausea  and  vomiting  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  which  cease  after  the  meridian  hour, 
may  be  set  aside  by  the  following  method : — 

Let  a  cup  of  coffee,  with  a  toast,  be  brought  to  the  bedside  at  the 
earliest  morning  hour.  The  patient  should  be  called  from  her  sleep  to 
take  this  preliminary  breajcfast,  without  rising  from  bed.  As  soon  as 
it  is  taken,  let  her  lie  down  to  sleep  again,  if  possible.  It  appears 
useless  to  offer  a  rationale  of  this  method.  I  am  very  confident, 
however,  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  it  will  be  found 
to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  vomiting,  as  well  as  to  the  nausea.  Cer- 
tainly, many  of  my  patients  have  been  speedily,  as  well  as  permanently 
cured  by  it,  and  that  in  very  distressing  instances  of  the  nausea. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gravidity  of  the  womb  enables  it  to  disturb  the 
alimentary  organs  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  the  rest  of  the  nervous  mass  is  also  liable  to 
interruption  of  its  regular  action,  from  similar  causes.  In  regard  to 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  woman,  considerable  modifications 
are  sometimes  observable.  Those  who  are  by  nature  amiable  and 
gentle,  sometimes  become  peevish,  and  fretted  by  trifles — full  of  false 
alarms  and  idle  fears;  while  persons  naturally  ill-tempered  become 
charitable,  and  kind,  and  courageous.  Strange  desires,  longings,  wishes 
for  extraordinary,  unprocurable,  or  disgusting  kinds  of  aliment,  are  said 
to  arise  in  pregnant  women ;  but  in  a  long  clinical  practice  I  have 
never  met  with  any  examples  of  the  sort ;  which  leads  me  to  infer 
that  these  longings  are  more  frequent  in  the  books  than  in  the  practice 
of  our  art. 

Quickening. — The  child  acquires  a  power  of  slight  muscular  motion 
at  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy ;  but,  as  it  is  defended  by  the  decidua 
and  the  membranes,  and  floats  in  an  abundant  liquor  amnii,  the  flrst 
feeble  motions  of  its  body  or  limbs  cannot  make  themselves  felt  through 
so  many  coverings,  by  the  living  tissue  of  the  womb.     In  general,  the 
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embryo  attains  the  age  of  four  months  and  a  half  before  it  becomes 
sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  make  itself  felt  by  the  mother  when 
thrusting  with  its  feet  or  hands,  or  when  suddenly  redressing  its  body 
from  its  usually  flexed  position.  When  the  child  hath  first  acquired 
this  power  to  make  its  motion  felt  by  the  mother,  it  is  said  to  be  quick 
with  life,  or  to  have  quickened,  and  the  event  is  called  the  quickening. 
Quickening  is  the  first  perceived  motion  of  the  child. 

The  lawyers  have  looked  upon  a  child  quick  with  life  as  worthy  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  for  it  is  felony,  maliciously,  and  with  evil 
intent,  to  kill  a  child  that  is  quick  with  life  in  the  womb,  but  not  felony 
to  kill  one  that  is  not  quick  with  life.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
here  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  for  the  child  of  six  weeks  or  of 
two  months  is  as  essentially  quick  with  life  as  one  of  five  or  seven,  or  even 
nine  months.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  child  at  four  or  four 
mnd  a  half  months,  is  strong  enough  to  make  itself  felt,  while  at  two 
or  two  and  a  half  months  its  movements  are  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceptible by  the  mother.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  barbarous  and 
ignorant  distinction,  a  remnant  of  early  legislation,  may  be  done  away 
with  by  our  modem  legislatures,  and  that  the  wretches  who  .for  hire 
lend  our  art  to  the  detestable  baseness  teneros  avellere  foetuSj  may  be 
made  liable  to  condign  punishment  for  the  crime,  committed  at  whatever 
stage  of  the  gestation. 

It  was  formerly  proposed  to  explain  this  occurrence  of  quickening 
by  supposing  that  the  womb  just  at  that  time,  having  grown  too  large 
to  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  suddenly  escapes  from  it  into  the 
free  abdomen  above,  and  that  the  suddenness  of  its  rise  and  intrusion  is 
the  cause  of  the  first  sensation.  But  I  conceive  that  no  one  now  adopts 
such  an  opinion.  Women  sometimes  faint,  upon  quickening,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  sudden  uprising  of  the  womb  from  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  I  have  not  known  any  such  instance,  and  if  one 
should  occur  in  my  practice,  I  would  attribute  it  to  the  psychical  rather 
than  to  the  physical  shock. 

Form  of  the  Belly  in  Pregnancy. — As  the  ovum  grows  larger 
day  by  day,  so  doth  the  womb  continue  to  expand,  adding  molecule  to 
molecule,  weight  to  weight,  and  mass  to  mass.  The  lower  belly  becomes 
visibly  protuberant,  and  the  swelling  is  fashioned  upon  the  pear-shaped 
womb  that  lies  beneath  and  pushes  the  belly  outwards.  The  Student 
should  remember  that  other  bodies  besides  the  womb  may  cause  the 
abdomen  to  enlarge — but  that  no  object  save  the  uterus  itself  can  give 
to  the  bypogaster  its  peculiar  gravid  shape.     The  form  of  the  hypo* 
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gastric  tumor  dependent  on  the  state  of  gravidity  famishes  to  the 
physician,  therefore,  a  very  nsefal  means  of  diagnosis,  which  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  in  some  of  the  difficult  cases ;  cases  in  which  it  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  consequence  to  individuals  that  no  mistake  should  be 
made  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  symptoms. 

Pouting  of  the  navel. — The  navel  in  the  non-gravid  woman  is  a 
deep  depression  or  dimple.  This  depression  is  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion or  shortening  of  the  remainders  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and 
veins  which,  after  birth,  draw  the  skin  inwards  and  downwards  to  make 
the  pit  of  the  navel.  In  the  gravid  woman,  when  the  six  months  are 
past,  the  navel  rises  to  the  general  level  of  the  skin — and,  as  the  womb 
grows  larger  in  its  progress,  the  umbilicus  protrudes,  because  the  liga- 
mentous remainders  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  are  deployed  with 
the  rest  of  the  teguments,  can  no  longer  draw  it  inwards.  A  pouting 
of  the  navel  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  consequences  and  signs  of  a  preg- 
nancy of  six  and  more  than  six  months*  duration.  Other  tumors  also 
make  the  navel  to  pout. 

Cramps  from  Pregnancy. — Sometimes  the  gravid  womb  fills  up 
by  its  bulk  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  so  as  to  produce  cramps  in  the  legs, 
by  pressing  too  firmly  upon  and  obstructing  the  sacral  and  obturator 
nerves.     There  is  no  remedy  but  patience  and  time. 

Ck>8tiveness  in  Pregnancy.  —  When  the  womb  has  got  fairly 
up  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  intestines :  even  the  transverse  colon  lies  rather  behind 
the  upper  part  of  the  fundus;  so  that  when,  in  a  gravid  subject,  the 
abdomen  is  laid  open,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  uterus  in  front. 
The  edge  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  or  a  segment  of  the  greater 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  omentum,  and  colon  lie  upon  the  top 
towards  the  reverse  of  the  fundus  uteri. 

In  this  situation  it  is  impossible  for  the  bowels  to  receive,  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree,  the  stimulating  and  natural  succussions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  as  they  receive  them  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Those  succussions  are  constant  provocatives  to  a  healthfal  activity  of  the 
peristaltic  force,  and  are  essential  thereto.  The  failure  of  them  tends 
to  render  the  peristaltic  motion  languid  or  torpid,  and  therefore  costive- 
ness  is  a  very  ordinary  state  in  advanced  pregnancy.  Let  the  Student 
reflect  upon  the  evil  effects  of  such  torpor,  in  overloading  the  aliment- 
ary tube  with  the  undischarged  residuum  of  the  digestion,  by  which  the 
tension  of  the  abdomen  is  increased,  and  the  mesenteric  and  hepatic 
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circulations  and  innervations  brought  into  disorder,  and  which  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  the  proper  remedies. 

Alternate  Hardenixig  and  Relaxation  of  the  Womb. — As  the 
womb  approaches  nearer  to  its  term  of  gestation,  the  retentive  faculty 
grows  gradually  less,  from  the  deploying  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cer- 
vix, which  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  ovum.  The  expulsive  faculty  makes  frequent  efforts  to  over- 
come the  remaining  antagonism  of  the  cervix.  These  efforts,  which 
doubtless  lend  a  chief  aid  in  the  act  of  deploying  the  cervix  uteri,  are 
to  be  detected  in  the  alternate  hardening  and  softening  of  the  globe 
of  the  uterus  under  the  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen.  If  the  hand 
be  placed  upon  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  woman,  it  may  be  that  the 
impression  will  first  be  received  of  a  great  softness  and  pliability  of  the 
textures,  but,  upon  keeping  the  palm  in  sitiij  the  tumor  begins  to  grow 
harder  and  harder,  until  a  very  condensed  condition  of  the  organ  is  pro- 
duced by  this  tonic  contraction  of  its  muscular  tissue. 

These  contractions  are  not  productive  of  the  least  pain  or  any  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  save  a  feeling  which  women  designate  as  a  *^  draw- 
ing" sensation.  One  feels  surprised,  sometimes,  upon  observing  the 
very  positive  force  of  these  contractions,  to  hear  the  woman  say  that 
they  produce  no  pain  in  the  back  or  hypogastrium ;  particularly  as  the 
same  degree  of  hardening  or  contraction  of  the  organ 'in  a  labor  is 
accompanied  with  very  decided  pain.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is 
this — viz.,  the  pains  of  labor  are  pains  of  the  yielding  but  still  resist- 
ing 08  and  cervix;  while  these  contractions,  above  described,  do  not 
cause  any  positive  stretching  and  pain  of  those  parts. 

Ho^w  the  Cylindrioal  Neok  beoomes  Conioal. — These  contrac- 
tions are  repeated  very  often  during  many  weeks,  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  they  are  reiterated  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  preg- 
nancy. The  effect  of  them  is  gradually  to  reduce  the  cylindrical  neck 
of  the  womb  to  the  shape  of  a  cone — or  rather  to  the  form  of  the  lesser 
pole  of  an  egg,  and  to  make  the  os  tincae  acquire  a  circular  instead  of 
its  usual  oblong  or  oval  form,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  dimple  or  pit  in 
the  apex  of  the  now  oviform  uterus.  When  this  dimple  has  become 
completely  developed  by  the  resolution  of  the  cylindrical  into  the  co- 
noidal  cervix,  labor  is  ready  to  begin,  and  the  next  repetition  of  the 
contraction  might  justly  be  accounted  as  the  first  pain  of  the  labor,  for 
the  labor  pain  is  nothing  else  than  contractions  of  the  organ  by  which 
the  expulsive  faculty  strives  to  overcome  the  retentive  faculty,  and  thus 
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free  the  uterus  of  its  contents,  by  thrusting  them  forth  into  the  yagina, 
and  thence  into  the  world. 

Size  of  the  Gravid  Womb  at  Term. — The  uterus,  rising  upwards 
in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  finally  attains  the  length  of  full  twelve 
inches.  I  measured  the  gravid  uterus  at  term,  in  an  individual  who 
died  suddenly  before  the  onset  of  labor,  during  the  month  of  June, 
1848.  It  was  twelve  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  in  transverse  dia- 
meter. The  broad  ligaments  rise,  of  course,  as  the  womb  rises ;  and 
the  ligamenta  rotunda,  which,  extending  from  the  internal  abdominal 
rings  to  the  angles  of  the  uterus,  ought  not,  in  a  normal  state,  to  be 
more  than  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  by  the  mounting 
upwards  of  the  uterus  towards  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  at  last  acquire  a 
length  of  five  or  six  inches  at  least,  serving  to  stay  or  steady  the  womb 
as  it  goes  up,  and,  on  occasions*,  to  render  it  oblique  to  the  right  or 
left,  in  proportion  as  the  right  or  Jeft  ligamentum  rotundum  is  the 
readiest  or  the  most  reluctant  to  yield  as  the  rising  womb  compels  it 
to  accompany  the  ascent. 

State  of  the  Iiigaments  in  Pregnanoy. — I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Student  to  this  condition  of  these  ligaments,  now,  in'  order  that  he 
may  in  this  connection  clearly  understand  that,  if  the  round  ligaments 
should  not  ditflinish  their  own  longitude  pari  pa%9'A  with  the  lessening 
of  that  of  the  womb  after  labor,  and  if  they  should  continue  elongated, 
or  weak  and  relaxed,  after  the  womb  has  returned  nearly  to  its  non- 
gravid  dimensions,  then  the  womb,  having  no  support  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  backwards,  will  be  liable  to  dip  its  fundus  below  the  promonto- 
rium,  and  be  overset  backwards,  or  retroverted.  Whenever  this  acci- 
dent happens,  it  is  attributable  to  a  fault  of  the  round  ligaments,  and 
to  nothing  else ;  since,  with  round  ligaments  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  the  fundus  could  not  possibly  retreat  far  enough  from  the  sym- 
physis pubis  to  admit  of  the  state  of  retroversion.  Let  the  Student 
early  learn  that  one  of  the  common  accidents  of  the  lying-in  state  is 
this  very  accident,  the  non-contraction  of  the  ligamenta  rotunda — and 
let  him  carefully  estimate  the  effects,  as  to  pelvic  obstruction,  pain,  bear- 
ing down,  and  general  disturbance  of  the  health,  likely  to  arise  from  such 
an  accident.  While  he  is  ignorant  of  these  simple  facts  in  pathology, 
he  will  permit  his  patients  to  suffer  needlessly  ;  but,  well  informed  on 
this  point,  he  will  surely  obviate  by  his  precautions  much  sore  distress. 
The  accident  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one,  after  abortion  at  the 
third  or  fourth  month.     In  such  instances,  and  indeed  always,  when 
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the  woman  is  fonnd  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  within  the  pel- 
Tia,  with  urinary  and  rectal  tenesmus,  and  is  confined  to  the  bed  instead 
of  readily  recovering,  as  she  might  be  expected  to  do,  a  few  days  after 
the  miscarriage,  let  the  Student  look  to  it,  that  he  make  a  full  explora- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  diagnosis. 

Development  of  the  Embryo  and  Foetus. — It  is  proper  that  I 
should  now  recur  to  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  foetus, 
mnd  explain  it  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  appertaining  to  the  subject  of 
pregnancy.  In  doing  so,  I  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  the  appendages 
of  the  foetus,  though  the  secundines,  attached  to  the  new  being,  and 
perhaps  strictly  to  be  considered  a  part  of  it,  are  in  a  degree  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extrinsical  and  accidental,  or  transitory  apparatus. 

When  the  Graafian  follicle,  in  completii^g  the  acts  of  ovulation, 
bursts  and  discharges  its  yelk  into  the  infundibulum  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  the  oyulum  falls  off  free,  and  is  thenceforth  unconnected  with  any 
part  of  the  ovaric  tissues.  It  is  no  more  connected  with  the  living 
parent  that  produced  it,  than  is  the  bud  that  is  carried  by  the  gardener 
a  dozen  miles  from  its  original  stock  to  be  inoculated  into  another  tree ; 
jet,  like  it,  it  is  a  living,  independent,  and  vigorous  being. 

The  ovulum  passes  along  the  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  augment- 
ing as  it  goes  by  the  imbibition  of  fluids  in  which  it  is  bathed.  The 
vector  tube  discharges  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  its  orb  is  enveloped  in  the  deciduous  mass  or  enclosed  within 
the  sulci  of  the  swollen  tubular  membrane.  At  first  it  remains  un- 
attached, but  in  process  of  time  becomes  fixed  to  some  point  of  the 
surface,  the  outer  face  of  its  tufted  chorion  attaching  itself  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  uterus.  This  fixation  constitutes  what  is  called  con- 
ception.    Conception  is  the  fixation  of  the  fecundated  ovulum. 

Probably  the  spongioles  or  tufts  of  the  chorion  insert  themselves, 
like  the  roots  of  a  plant  in  the  soil,  into  the  softish  deciduous  mass  of 
the  womb  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only  that  segment  of  the  orb 
of  the  ovum  that  looks  directly  towards  the  uterine  wall  which  it  touches, 
that  preserves  the  tufts  of  the  chorion  which  rise  everywhere  in  equal 
abundance  from  the  whole  ball.  The  rest  of  the  chorion,  covered  only  by 
the  decidua  refiexa,  soon  loses  its  tufts,  and  becomes  bald,  smooth,  and 
polished  like  a  serous  membrane,  save  here  and  there  a  few  remaining 
tufts  or  spongioles  that  may  be  detected,  in  cases  of  abortion,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  month ;  as  in  a  sample  in  my  collection,  and  as  was  the  case 
in  Wm.  Hunter's  specimen,  described  in  his  table  x,  fig.  4. 
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Placenta. — The  nature  of  the  connection  thus  formed  is  the  subject 
of  great  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  not  been  settled  even  by  the 
authority  of  John  Hunter,  who  first  proposed  a  rational  explanation  of 
this  difficult  point,  in  his  article  on  the  placenta,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted in  his  volume  of  papers  on  the  Animal  Economy.  According  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  the  placenta  is  a  symmetrical  organ,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  derived  from  the  womb  and  the  other  from  the  child. 

Seller,  in  his  work  Die  GehadrmuUerj  und  das  Hi  des  MenseKeUy 
stoutly  denies  that  the  placenta  belongs  to  the  mother ;  and  Yelpeau,  in 
his  Ovologie  ou  JEmhryologie  humaine^  p.  65,  says:  ^*Et  j'ose  affirmer 
avec  plus  d'assurance  que  jamais  que  le  placenta  humain  est  enti^re- 
ment  foetal."  I  declare,  with  greater  confidence  than  ever,  that  the 
human  placenta  is  entirely  foetal. 

While  the  celebrated  Yelpeau  thus  resolutely  rejects  the  Hunterian 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  uterine  portion  of  the  placenta,  other  very 
eminent  persons  equally  insist  that  an  important  portion  of  the  mass  is 
actually  derived  from  the  womb ;  and  that,  whenever  it  is  extruded  by 
the  contractions  of  the  organ,  not  only  is  the  foetal  portion  expelled, 
but  the  whole  of  the  uterine  portion  also,  which  is  detached  at  the  same 
time,  comes  off  with  the  foetal  half;  from  which,  indeed,  there  is  after- 
wards no  possibility  of  separating  it,  nor  even  of  distinguishing  them, 
the  one  from  the  other. 

I  here  repeat  the  remark,  that  this  is  not  pretended  to  take  place  in 
any  animal  except  the  human  being;  certainly  not  in  the  ruminants, 
in  whom  the  uterine  cotyledons  and  placentules  separate  completely 
from  each  other,  the  womb  keeping  its  own  organ,  and  the  embryo 
carrying  its  portion  away  with  it  when  expelled.  I  may  here  ask 
whether  it  is  probable  that  so  great  a  difference  does  really  exist  in 
the  warm-blooded,  respiring  mammals,  of  which  man  is  one  species  ? 

Prof.  Owen,  of  London,  is  one  of  the  distinguished  naturalists  who 
contend  that  the  placenta  is  constituted  of  materials,  part  of  which 
belong  to  the  mother  and  part  to  the  ovum.  Mr.  Owen  says,  after 
having  carefully  compared  the  Hunterian  preparations  with  the  results 
of  his  own  examinations  of  the  gravid  uterus  at  full  period,  '^  I  now 
believe  they  all  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Hunter's  general  view,  viz.,  that  the 
maternal  blood  is  diffused,  by  means  of  the  tortuous  arteries,  into  the 
spongy  cellular  substance  of  the  placenta,  where  it  bathes  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  foetal  circulation,  and  is  returned  by  the  oblique  decidual 
adventitious  sinuses  and  channels  into  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  veins.'' 
Vide  note  in  Hunter  on  the  Animal  Economy y  p.  102. 

M.  Flourens,  Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  at  the  Jardin  des 
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PlaDtes,  says,  in  his  Caur9  9ur  la  CUnSrationy  p.  ISO,  that  the  umbili- 
cal Teasels  of  the  mammifers,  which  everywhere  pierce  the  chorion^  in 
order  to  come  at  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  are  called  placentas. 
The  placenta  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  yiviparous  production. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  exist  in  the  oviparse.  Mr.  F.  divides  the  mammals 
into  two  great  classes,  one  of  which  comprises  man,  the  rodentia,  and 
the  camivora;  while  in  the  other  class  are  arranged  the  pachjdermata, 
the  solipedes,  and  the  ruminantia.  In  the  first  class,  he  contends, 
there  is  a  vascular  inosculation  of  the  mother's  vessels  with  those  of 
the  ovum,  whereas  no  trace  of  such  vascular  union  can  be  detected  in 
the  second. 

I  have  cited  this  distinguished  physiologist  in  order  to  show  his  opin- 
ion; but  I  am  far  from  advising  the  Student  to  adopt  it  upon  his 
authority.  His  assertion  that  the  placenta  is  a  characteristic  of  vivi- 
parous production,  is  denied  by  high  authority ;  and  notwithstanding  I 
am  prompted  to  agree  with  him,  I  admit  that  the  most  careful  research 
has  never  enabled  me  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  a  placenta  or  cord 
in  the  early  marsupial  embryon,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  paper  on  the 
Didelphis,  in  A^er.  Phil.  Tram. 

Mr.  Owen's  assertion,  in  regard  to  these  differences  in  the  classes, 
is  as  follows :  ^*  Thus  the  placental  intercommunication  between  the 
foetus  and  mother,  in  the  human  subject  and  quadrumana,  is  carried 
on  by  the  contact  of  the  foetal  capillaries  with  maternal  extravasated 
blood ;  while  in  the  ruminants,  the  mare  and  the  sow,  it  takes  place 
by  the  apposition  of  capillaries  to  capillaries,  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
placenta,  viz.,  foetal  and  maternal,  can  be  separated.  In  the  ferrse 
and  rodentia,  there  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  structure.''  Loc. 
eit. 

Let  the  Student,  while  pondering  upon  these  propositions  of  Masters 
in  our  science,  observe  that,  though  the  separation  of  the  placenta  in 
child-birth  is  essentially  hemorrhagic,  and  not  so  in  the  parturition  of 
the  quadrupeds,  which  might  lead  to  inferences  in  favor  of  a  different 
plan  of  union,  yet  organs  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  economy  of 
the  genera  are  not  likely  to  be  modeled  upon  plans  absolutely  different 
in  creatures  so  nearly  allied  in  their  great  types.  In  all  the  mammifers, 
there  is  one  type  for  the  brain  and  nerves,  one  for  the  respiration,  one 
for  the  circulation,  one  for  the  absorption,  secretion,  reproduction,  &c., 
and  there  should,  dfortioriyhQ  but  one  for  the  great  and  indispensable 
branchio-absorptive  apparatus  of  the  foetus. 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  says  the  chorion  or  the  umbilical  vessels, 
dispersed  throughout  the  chorion,  may  be  applied  in  two  different 
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vays,  of  which  one  is  by  the  mntnal  iooacnlation  of  tbe  temunal 
branches  of  the  nmbilioal  veseels  with  the  aterine  veine;  and  the  other 
is  bj  the  termini  of  the  umbilical  Teasels  plunging  into  the  fleshy  sab- 
stance,  like  roots  into  a  soil.  Fabricius,  Opera  Omnia,  fol.  p.  42 ; 
Lipa.,  1687. 

Prof.  Coate'i  views  of  the  mode  of  ottaeTiment. — I  had,  as  I  hare 
already  said,  an  opportunity  to  examine  some  of  M.  Coste's  prepara- 
tions, as  well  as  the  drawings  and  engravings  talcen  from  them.  J  re- 
peat, that  the  engravingsare  moatfaithfuL  repreaentations  of  what  I  aaw^ 
or  seemed  to  aee.  Hia  opinions  as  to  the  great  increase  of  the  tubular 
glands  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  womb  appear  to  be  almost  irresistible, 
yet  I  cannot  free  myself  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  an  organ 
like  the  womb  to  throw  off,  with  each  gestation,  a  whole  glandular 
apparatus,  which  he  regards  as  essential  to  both  menstraation  and  con- 
ception; for  I  cannot  discern  tbe  law  or  the  force  that  should  be  able 
to  reproduce  or  reinstate  an  organ  so  complete  and  important  as  that 
glandular  membrane  is. 

But  let  us  suppose  M.  Costs  to  be  correct  in  his  views,  and  let  at 
consider  the  annexed  figure  as  representing  a  section  o(  a  grand  womb, 

Fig.  S7. 


with  an  early  ovum  imbedded  in  one  of  the  plicse  or  folds  of  tubular 
membrane,  then  the  ovulam,  partly  buried  in  one  of  the  folds,  plicte, 
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•r  mgn  of  the  tabular  membrane,  will  sit  on  tbe  basement  tissue,  or 
vomb  proper. 

If  ftn  OTolam  Bbould  tbas  be  caught  fixed  and  half  bnried  betveen 
the  rugs,  it  might  form  its  mesenteric  attacbmeot  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
fold,  and  daily  increasing  in 

BM  it  might  eanse  its  de-  **'     ' 

(nda»  refiexa  to  grow  thin- 
ner until  it  should  at  last 
wboUy  disappear.  In  some 
eaaes,  tbe  segment  of  tbe 
•Tum  that  looks  inwards  to 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
piercea  through  the  thin 
coating  of  decidna,  as  in 
tbe  figure  annexed,  and  I  have  seen  such  an  example. 

I  might  devote  many  of  these  pages  to  a  relation  of  the  varions  con- 
jectures and  explanations  contained  in  tbe  Medical  Library  upon  tbe 
subject  of  the  utero-placental  connection.  The  discussion  between 
Eschricbt  and  Weber — the  elaborate  researches  of  Breechet,  of  Vel- 
pean,  Flourens,  Goste,  Bischoff,  Eiwisch,  &c.  &c.,  might  afibrd  abundant 
naterials  of  citation;  but,  as  I  wish  to  give  my  own  views  as  to  a 
common  question  before  the  Republic  of  Letters,  I  prefer  that  tbe  Stu- 
dent or  Scholar  should  refer  to  those  writers  at  first  hand,  and  allow 
me  meanwhile  to  express  my  own  sentiments  upon  the  points  under 
consideration. 

Ko  one,  I  should  suppose,  can,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  the  pla- 
centa is  the  agent  of  nutritive  absorption,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
affords  to  tbe  embryo  tbe  sole  means  of  its  oxygenation ;  nor  that 
oxygen  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  alible  material  itself  to  the  exist- 
ence and  growth  of  tbe  ovum. 

In  order  to  the  effectuation  of  these  two  prime  bran cbio- absorptive 
objects,  there  must  be  contact  of  tissues  belonging  to  the  independent 
fcetus,  with  tissues  of  the  parent;  and  as  the  foetus  itself  is  completely 
separated  from  the  mother  by  its  interposed  chorion,  amnion,  decidua, 
and  waters,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  an  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
to  project  its  blood  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  body  into  a  system 
of  placental  capillaries.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  in  these  capillaries, 
tbe  blood  gives  off  carbon  and  receives  oxygen,  either  after  the  manner 
of  lungs  or  brancbiee;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drinks  in,  by  cell-endos- 
mose,  or  by  real  absorption,  the  fluid  materials,  9Ut  of  which  to  mun- 
tain  and  augment  its  own  crasis  and  sum. 
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In  this  apparatus  for  projectiDg  the  blood  of  the  ftstUB  beyond  its 
bodilj  limits,  and  bringing  it  back  again  augmented  and  oxygenated, 
the  aorta,  as  I  have  already  said,  divides  into  two  nmbilical  vessels, 
vhich,  running  outwards  along  the  oord,  subdiride  at  the  extremities 
into  myriads  of  arterioles  and  capillaries,  which,  constitnttng  namerona 
tufts  or  branches  connected  together  by  a  loose  cellalar  tissue,  is  called 
the  placenta.  These  capillary  tnfts,  wherever  they  may  be  attached, 
are  placentas. 

In  the  human  placenta,  and  in  those  of  certain  qnadrapeds,  all  these 
placental  tufts  are  united  into  a  single  disk,  cake,  or  placenta,  as  in 
the  attaining  Fig.  S9,  which  shows  the  uterine  surface,  where  the  lobi^ea 
of  the  placenta  are  seen  divided  by  the  lines  of  the  septa.  These 
lobules  are  very  numerous ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  assembled  in  one 
disk,  they  were  disseminated  over  various  parts  of  the  womb,  the  ana- 
logy to  the  rnminant  organ  would  be  complete.     Fig.  60  exhibits  the 

Fig.  S9.  Fig.  60. 


fcetal  surface  of  the  placenta.  The  umbilical  cord,  containing  its  two 
arteries  and  its  vein,  is  seen  reaching  the  placenta  at  its  centre,  and 
dividing  its  vessels  into  numerous  branches,  which  radiate  towards  the 
circnmference.  In  other  animals,  as  tbe  ruminants,  the  tufts  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  and  distributed  to  different  parts  of  the  whole 
chorion,  so  as  to  make  a  great  number  of  placentas.  In  certain  other 
genera,  the  tufts  consist  of  zones,  surrounding  the  oval  ovum ;  or  they 
are  scattered  everywhere  like  a  paste  over  the  entire  superficies  of  the 

In  tbe  cetscea,  the  whole  exterior  aspect  of  the  chorion  is  developed 
into  one  sole  placenta,  so  that  the  superficies  of  placental  or  branchial 
contact  is  as  vast  as  possible.  I  might  subjoin  a  magnified  view  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  uterus  of  a  porpoise,  Delphinus  nesaniak,  in  order  to  show 
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the  Student  what  an  enormous  Borface  of  contact  has  been  proyided 
for  this  genus. 

Such  a  plan  would  show  the  solid  substance  of  the  womb,  and  a  soft 
qpongy  mass  that  rises  into  deep  folds  everywhere  from  its  inner  surface, 
and  which  is  evidently  the  analogue  of  the  tubular  membrane,  described 
by  Prof.  Goste,  as  the  decidua  vera.  This  spongy  material  is  unquestion- 
mbly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cotyledonous  mass  to  which  the  placentules 
of  ruminants  are  attached.  The  outer  face  of  the  chorion,  which  is  de- 
Teloped  into  the  state  of  a  fleshy  and  vascular  excrescence  or  placenta, 
dips  into  all  these  reflections,  so  that,  by  such  means,  both  the  superficial 
contents  of  the  inner  paries  of  the  womb  and  the  outer  paries  of  the  cho- 
rion are  multiplied  many  hundred  fold.  A  most  admirable  plan  is  thus 
afforded  for  maintaining  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  cetacean  foetus 
daring  the  long  suspension  of  respiration  of  the  dam.  Whales  not  unfre- 
qaently  dive  for  half  an  hour ;  and  they  have  been  known  to  disappear 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  yet  come  to  the  surface  alive. 

It  is  certain  that  blood  does  not  follow  the  detachment  of  this  vast 
placenta,  and  that  no  vascular  tractus  is  broken  by  the  severance  of  the 
ntero-placental  union. 

The  cetacean  placenta  is  probably  the  largest  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  genera. 

The  pachyderms  have  a  very  extensive  superficies  of  contact,  and  the 
ruminants  are  likewise  amply  provided. 

I  have  counted  one  hundred  and  twenty  placentas  upon  the  chorion 
of  the  cow. 

Now,  it  happens  that,  when,  in  a  quadruped,  these  variously  formed 
placentas  are  detached  in  the  act  of  parturition,  and  expelled  from  the 
womb,  no  blood  follows  the  detachment — nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  those 
uterine  hemorrhages  in  the  mammifers  that  so  frequently,  in  the  woman, 
render  labors  alarming  and  dangerous.  Tet,  the  foetus  of  the  larger 
quadrupeds  is  evolved  and  completely  nourished  by  an  apparatus  which, 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  it  with  alible  matter  and  oxygen,  might  be 
deemed  to  require  at  least  as  absolute  a  union  and  combination  of  the 
uterus  and  placenta  as  is  contended  for  by  Hunter  and  his  advocates, 
as  to  the  human  organ.  It  is  said  that  the  foetus  of  the  whale  is  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  in  length  at  term.  To  develop  so  enormous  a 
product,  one  might  well  suppose  necessary  a  union  as  close  as  that  in 
the  human  embryo,  which  is  only  eighteen  inches  long,  and  of  the 
weight  of  seven  pounds.  It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  partu- 
rition of  the  mysticetus  is  hemorrhagic ;  nor  that  there  is  a  deciduous 
coat  of  the  womb  that  is  converted  into  what  Hunter  calls  a  maternal 
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To  develop  an  embryo  ie,  therefore,  a  possible  power,  independent  of 
vascular  union  or  any  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  contend  for  the  truth  of  the  Hunterian  explanation  do  so  on 
the  ground  of  a  supposed  fact,  and  not  on  one  of  a  necessity.  Bat,  as  the 
largest  mammal  foetosee  do  not  require  it,  it  would  appear  to  be  reason- 
able, at  least,  not  to  adopt 
**'■  the  theory  in  man,  except 

upon  anatomical  conviotioD, 
The  plaoentules  of  tbe 
ruminants  consist  of  very 
large  villi  which  interlock 
with  similar  villi,  or  rather 
digitations  that  rise  np  from 
tbe  cotyledons  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  womb.  I  add 
here,  in  Fig.  61,  a  view  of 
tbem,  in  which  the  placen- 
tnle,  d  e,  is  seen  drawn  ont  of  tbe  cotyledon,  a  b. 

Let  the  Student  procure  from  a  butcher's  shambles  the  gravid  utemt 
of  a  sheep  or  cow,  and  carefully  separate,  one  by  one,  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  placentas  from  their  one  hundred  and  twenty  uterine  coty- 
ledons, and  let  him  judge  whether  or  no  there  is,  or  ever  could  be  any 
vascular  union  between  them,  and  whether  the  womb  furnishes  any  por- 
tion of  the  placental  mass  that  is  thrown  off  in  parturition.  If  he 
repeats  the  same  experiment  aa  to  the  sow,  the  rat,  the  rabbit,  tbe  bitch, 
and  the  mare,  he  will  be  surprised  afterwards  to  contemplate  tbe  draw- 
ings and  representations,  in  the  books,  of  the  microscopic  appearance! 
discovered  in  the  human  placenta.  The  engravings,  for  example,  in 
Breschet'a  work,  will  seem  to  represent  rather  tbe  imagination  of  the 
artist  than  the  truth  of  nature  ;  and  I  may  make  tbe  same  remark  as 
to  Ritgen's  beautiful  picture  in  his  Beitr&ge,  and  to  Dr.  William 
Hunter's  nineteenth  plate. 

To  possess  a  gravid  womb  at  term,  and  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  to 
examine  it  leisurely,  is  to  be  what  Noortwyck  calls  rarittimum  hocce 
tpolium  maetiu.  Even  ia.  London,  Professor  Owen  appears  to  have 
vuted  long  before  obtaining  such  a  privilege;  and  Dr.  William  Hunter 
Bays,  that  "opportunities  of  depicting  the  human  pregnant  uterus  at 
leisure,  very  rarely  occur.  Indeed,  to  most  anatomists,  if  they  have 
happened  at  all,  it  has  been  but  once  or  twice  in  their  whole  lives." 
^nat.  ut.  Sum.  Orav, 
I  have  etgoyed  but  few  ancb  opportunities  during  a  long  coorae  of 
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business  in  a  great  citj.  Those  I  have  had  were  as  carefully  improved 
as  my  means  wonld  admit ;  and  as  I  must  confide  in  my  own,  rather 
than  in  other  men's  senses,  I  find  it  impossible,  under  jnj  own  observa- 
tions, to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Hunters,  and  I  prefer  the  opinions  of 
Seiler  and  of  Yelpeau.  One  ought  not  lightly  to  dissent  from  great 
aathorities,  nor  is  it  without  a  sentiment  of  profound  respect  for  the 
Hunters,  that  I  claim  the  privilege  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  in  a  matter 
to  aathoritatively  determined  by  those  great  benefactors  of  Medicine. 
In  what  is  called  Deliverance,  the  whole  placenta  comes  off  from 
the  womb.  Kiwisch  doubts  that  this  is  the  case,  supposing  that  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  maternal  part  comes  off  with  the  foetal  portion. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  placenta  is  separated  from  its  position  on  the 
vault  of  the  fundus,  by  the  same  pain  that  chases  the  buttock  of  the  child 
into  the  vagina,  and  is  completely  extruded  from  the  genital  fissure  in 
aboat  ten  minutes.  Sometimes  it  is  expelled  within  twenty  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  a  labor. 

I  have  removed  a  vast  number  of  placentas  without  staining  the  hand 
irith  blood,  or  perceiving  a  drop  upon  the  mass  itself. 

The  placenta  comes  off  with  equal  readiness  at  the  third,  fifth,  or  the 
ninth  month,  showing  that  no  other  action  of  the  womb  is  required  for 
its  expulsion  than  that  of  its  muscular  tissue,  and  that  all  times  and 
•tages  are  indifferent  as  to  the  facility. 

I  find,  in  dissecting  the  gravid  womb  at  full  term,  that  the  slightest 
traction  suflSces  to  remove  the  placenta  from  the  surface  where  it  had 
ever  before  enjoyed  an  undisturbed  attachment ;  and  that,  too,  very 
soon  after  death.  I  am  convinced  that  the  connection  may  be  broken 
up  even  by  puffs  of  air  from  the  blowpipe  ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  ad- 
herent than  is  the  peel  of  a  perfectly  ripe  orange  to  the  fruit.  Can  it 
be  that  the  womb  may  exfoliate  its  half  of  the  placenta  with  such  amaz- 
ing facility,  and  that,  too,  in  all  the  stages  of  pregnancy  ?  Do  these 
facts  consist  with  the  idea  that  arteries  pass  from  the  womb  into  the 
placenta  ?  Are  other  arteries  broken  so  easily  ?  Has  the  womb  its  half? 
I  have  already  mentioned,  at  page  198,  the  case  of  a  lady  who  died 
here  in  June,  1848.  In  the  po%t'mortem  examination  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Yardley  and  Dr.  Wallace,  I  detached  the  whole  of  the  placenta  from  the 
womb,  after  the  careful  injection  of  the  aorta  made  by  Dr.  Wallace,  an 
expert  anatomist,  who  had  secured  the  external  iliacs  before  throwing 
the  injection  into  the  trunk.  Neither  I,  nor  those  gentlemen,  upon  the 
most  minute  and  careful  search,  aided  by  good  lenses,  could  verify  the 
existence  of  even  a  single  vessel  passing  from  the  womb  to  the  placenta. 
Much  of  the  injection  was  effused  into  the  cellular  meshes  of  the  pla- 
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centa.  It  was  an  infiltration  of  the  material,  and  not  an  injection,  in 
the  anatomical  sense  of  the  term.  We  arose  from  the  dissection,  eqaal^ 
I J  and  unanimously  convinced  that  vre  had  not  seen  a  single  yessel  broken 
off,  or  pulled  out,  in  the  slow,  gentle,  and  most  careful  divulsion  of  the 
two  surfaces,  uterine  and  placental.  This  examination  was  made  within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  demise  of  the  lady. 

During  the  epidemic  of  cholera  here,  in  1832,  I  examined  a  grayid 
womb  at  term  within  a  very  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  in 
company  with  the  late  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson,  then  prosector  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Pennsylvania.  He,  though  a  practical  anatomist,  was  un- 
able, as  I  was,  to  detect  anything  broken,  save  mucous  tractus,  though 
the  light  and  the  glasses  were  good,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was 
used,  without  precipitation  or  rudeness  in  the  operation. 

A  similar  opportunity  was  enjoyed,  a  few  years  since,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  in  a  womb  gravid  with  twins.  Here,  also,  I  detected 
nothing  but  mucous  tractus.  Another  very  fine  specimen,  at  the  seventh 
month,  was  afforded  to  me  by  Professor  Pancoast  at  the  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. In  this  case,  many  medical  students  observed  the  divulsion  of 
the  surfaces  without  detecting  any  vessels.  I  have  had  other  similar 
opportunities,  and  the  same  results. 

These  are  the  opinions  I  adopt;  but  when  so  many  explanations 
abound,  who  is  he  that  can  feel  perfectly  assured  of  the  soundness  of 
his  own  ?  There  is  one  argument  against  these  opinions  which  I  con- 
ceive it  a  duty  to  state ;  for  that  which  I  desire  is,  the  truth.  The 
argument  may  be  presented  as  follows: — 

It  is  admitted  that  blood-vessels,  whether  arteries  or  veins,  or  capil- 
laries, when  deeply  inserted  within  the  tissue  of  an  organ  or  viscus, 
always  leave  their  additional  coats  and  go  within  the  intimate  tissue 
solely  as  membrana  vasorum  communis.  Professor  Burdach  calls  this 
lining  membrane  Endangium,  a  word  more  easily  pronounced  than  the 
common  Latin  term,  or  the  long  English  compound  word  lining-membrane 
of  blood-vessels.  I  greatly  prefer,  therefore,  to  employ  the  word  JEn* 
dangiumj  after  the  illustrious  German  teacher.  Baciborski,  in  his 
elegant  treatise  on  the  veins,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences^  clearly  shows  that  the  true  blood-vessel  is  in  fact 
this  very  membrane,  and  that  the  other  textures  found  in  larger  arteries 
and  veins  are  merely  the  protectors  of  the  real  vessel  in  its  transit 
from  the  heart  to  the  distal  point  in  which  its  essential  offices  are  to  be 
performed.  On  various  occasions  I  have  been  struck  with  this  appear- 
ance in  the  large  sinuses  of  the  womb,  some  of  which  are  so  capacious  as  to 
admit  the  introduction  of  a  finger  into  them.  Here,  the  lining  membrane, 
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Endangium  or  true  vessel,  seems  to  sit  upon  the  very  substance  of  the 
womb,  which  serves  as  its  basement  tissue  without  intervention  of  any 
fibrous  coat  or  other  whatever ;  which,  according  to  Raciborski,  are 
left  outside  as  the  vessel  enters  into  an  organ. 

It  is  certain  that  living  blood  in  motion,  makes  its  own  channel. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  first  forward  movement  of  the  corpuscles  in  the 
incubated  egg ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  track  thus  marked  out  is  at  an 
early  date  bounded  by  a  membrane  which  is  Endangium^  and  that  in 
the  ulterior  development  of  the  vascular  tubes  the  stronger  coats  are 
superadded,  until  at  last  even  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  portions 
of  the  aorta  itself  become  completed.  But  these  strong  elastic  coats 
eannot  be  considered  as  the  real  blood-vessel,  since  they  are,  in  fact, 
only  its  muniments  and  protectors  against  ofver-distension  or  laceration. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  to  say  that,  if  this  true  blood-vessel 
terminates  and  opens  up  on  the  surface  of  the  womb,  as  it  surely  does, 
and  rests  either  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  upon  the  softish  mass  of 
the  nascent  placenta,  which  serves  as  an  obturator  to  its  orifice— one 
might  expect  the  impulse  of  the  blood  should  make  an  impression  upon 
that  soft  substance,  and,  passing  a  short  distance  within  it,  come  at  last 
to  clothe  itself  with  a  membrana  communis  or  Endangium^  and  that, 
along  this  endangium  or  tube,  the  matter  of  injection  might  pass,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  appearance  of  what  Dr.  Hunter  calls  the  spiral  vessels. 
But  these  spiral  vessels  cannot  carry  on  any  true  circulation,  since 
they  do  not  divide  into  capillaries,  and  so,  returning  as  venules,  allow 
their  blood  to  re-enter  the  circulation. 

The  same  thing  happens  as  to  coagula  formed  in  the  heart,  or  else- 
where, when  they  are  observed  to  have  become  injected  by  the  circula- 
tion, and  thus  endowed,  as  it  were,  with  a  sort  of  organization. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  blood  once  poured  out  into  placental  cells  can 
ever  again  go  back  into  the  course  of  the  circulation,  because  it  is  un- 
deniable that  blood,  when  once  escaped  from  the  contact  of  the  Endan- 
giumj  dies  or  becomes  coagulated,  which  is  indeed  the  same  thing  as  its 
death.  To  say  that  the  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  placental  cells, 
is  to  say  that  it  is  extravasated  or  dead.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no 
such  physiological  condition ;  so  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  receive 
such  a  dogma,  from  any  authority — no,  not  even  the  highest. 

BlaBtoderm. — The  child  continues  in  th^  womb  during  nine  months, 
or  two  hundred  and  eighty  days,  according  to  the  common  computation 
or  reckoning.     This  is  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  evolution  of 
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all  its  parts,  "which  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  potentid  in  the 
ovarian  germ. 

At  the  commencement  it  was  a  mere  membrane  or  blastoderm,  so  called 
from  0kaatoi  a  germ,  and  di^Ma  skin.  It  is  commonly  called  germinal  mem- 
brane. This,  in  the  hen's  egg,  is  fonnd  in  the  cicatricnla  or  tread, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  divisible  into  three  layers  or  strata,  of  which  the 
inferior,  or  that  which  looks  inward  towards  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  is 
the  mucous  layer,  the  outer  one  the  serous  layer,  and  the  middle  or 
interposed  one  the  vascular  layer.  The  mucous  layer  is  deemed  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  digestive  tube,  the  serous  layer  is  held  to  give  origin 
to  the  skin  and  muscles,  &c.,  and  the  vascular  layer  is  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  apparatus,  the  muscles,  &c.  fcc. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  some  of  the  writers  on  Embryo- 
geny. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mammal  ovum  is  microscopic,  and  that  the 
vitellary  ball  is  thrust  forth  from  the  ovi-capsule,  seized  upon  by  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and,  as  is  supposed,  deposited  in  the  course  of  about 
eight  days,  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  By  the  time  it  reaches  the 
womb,  it  has  acquired  considerable  additional  volume,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  is  found  to  be  a  visible  and  palpable  mass,  already  covered 
with  its  villi  of  the  chorion,  as  in  Yelpeau's  Figure  1,  representing  an  * 
ovum  of  eight  or  twelve  days,  in  his  first  plate. 

Microscopy  has  not  hitherto  revealed  a  double  coated  capsule  of  the 
vitellary  granules  and  corpuscles,  but  certainly  only  a  few  days  elapse 
after  the  fecundation,  before  we  may  discover  that  the  vitellary  mem- 
brane, now  become  chorion,  contains  within  it  another  vesicle  or  mem- 
brane called  the  amnion,  in  which  is  enclosed  the  embryo,  with  the 
waters  and  the  cord.  When  I  was  at  Louvain,  in  June,  1845,  Dr. 
Thos.  Schwann  kindly  showed  me  a  most  beautiful  early  embryon,  in 
which  the  amnion  was  scarcely  yet  completely  developed.  I  refer  to 
Wagner's  Phymlogy  for  explanations  of  the  supposed  processes  by 
which  it  is  formed  and  encloses  the  embryon;  I  have  no  space  here  for 
that  purpose. 

The  heart  of  the  embryo  is  early  developed,  first  as  a  straight  pul- 
sating cylinder  or  artery  which  is  afterwards  bent,  and  finally  converted 
by  its  morphological  laws  into  the  complex  organ  of  the  warm-blooded 
.  circulation.  This  heart  drives  the  blood  into  the  embryonal  sarcode, 
wherein  the  blood  makes  its  own  channels,  which,  as  they  become  com- 
plete, are  blood-vessels.  As  the  blood  advances,  the  substance  of  it  is 
converted  histologically,  and  it  becomes  tissue,  for  ^^the  blood  is  the  fluid 
body,  and  the  body  the  fixed  and  rigid  blood,"  to  reiterate  the  fine  say- 
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mg  of  Oken.  Thus  the  blood  creates  the  organs,  but  it  does  so  under 
the  dominant,  controlling,  indicating  power  of  the  nervous  mass,  in 
which  reside  all  the  powers  of  a  living  being.  A  nerve  plezns  waits 
upon  every  blood-vessel. 

AllsLntolfl. — Among  other  organs  is  created  an  allantois.  This  is 
m  small  vesicle  or  bladder  which  rises  from  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the 
embryo,  and  springing  forwards  from  the  still  open  belly,  proceeds  to 
place  itself  betwixt  the  enter  chorion  and  the  inner  amnion,  enlarging 
itaelf  and  at  length  attaching  itself  to  the  chorion,  carrying  with  it  the 
blood-Tesaels  which  create  it,  and  which  are  umbilical  arteries  which  it 
applies  by  their  distal  extremities  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  chorion.  This 
chorion  they  pierce,  and  go  through  to  seek  an  attachment,  as  placental 
tofts,  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  womb.  This  bladder  is  the  allantois.  When 
the  belly  of  the  embryo  becomes  closed  in,  this  bladder  becomes 
strictared  at  the  navel,  and  in  the  tractus  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The 
narrow  strictnred  part  of  the  vesicle  is  now  a  long  cylindrical  tube. 
The  part  retained  within  the  now  closed  abdomen  is  the  bladder  of 
mine ;  the  long  cylindrical  part  is  the  urachus,  and  the  outer  expanded, 
or,  to  speak  correctly,  uncompressed  and  unstrictured  portion  is  the 
aUttntoia.  The  urine  secreted  in  the  kidney  passes  by  ureters  into  the 
bladder  of  nrine,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  uterine  life  flows  through 
the  urachus  into  the  bag  of  the  allantois.  Thus  the  allantois  may  be 
said  to  be  a  bladder  or  vesicle,  upon  which  the  umbilical  arteries  climb 
towards  the  wall  of  the  womb  to  attach  themselves  there.  The  word 
allantois  should,  according  to  Kraus,  in  his  Lexicon^  be  allantodes. 
Its  Latin  equivalent  is  farcimen^  of  which  the  English  translation  is 
sausage  or  gut-pudding.  The  earliest  description  of  it  was  given  by 
Galen,  who  evidently  took  it  from  the  investigation  of  the  ovum  of  the 
mminants,  in  whose  horned  womb  the  allantois  is  a  remarkable  and 
most  obvious  organ  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  whole  chorion,  and 
passes  through  or  pierces  its  two  ends  to  go  to  fill  up  the  comua  as  far 
as  possible.  No  more  correct  description  can  be  found  of  it  than  in 
M.  Flourens*s  Cows  sur  la  GSnSration, 

By  many  its  existence  in  the  human  ovum  is  wholly  denied ;  yet  it 
is  asserted  that  in  very  early  stages  of  foetal  existence,  injections  into 
the  nrinary  bladder  of  the  embryo  can  pass  along  a  urachus  in  the 
cord  and  go  to  be  effused  betwixt  the  amnion  and  the  chorion :  certainly 
it  is  by  no  means  demonstrable  in  any  advanced  state  of  human  preg- 
nancy, as  the  Student  will  experience  whenever  he  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dissect  the  aborted  ovum,  or  inquire  into  the  appearances  of 
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the  secundines  thrown  off  in  an  easy  natural  labor.  The  allantoiB, 
where  it  lies  betwixt  the  chorion  and  amnion,  probably  becomes  early 
compressed  or  collapsed,  so  as  to  disappear  wholly. 

Uxnbilioal  Vesicle. — The  hnman  yelk,  as  I  said,  is  a  microscopic 
globule  filled  with  vitellary  corpuscles.  When  the  blastoderm  has  partly 
undergone  the  morphological  changes  that  convert  it  into  the  earliest 
rudimental  embryon,  part  of  the  yelk  corpuscles  still  remain  unappro- 
priated ;  and,  as  they  are  still  contained  in  their  original  vitelline 
membrane,  they  constitute  a  small  but  visible  ball  called  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  Originally,  the  vitellus  was  a  sphere,  as  in  the  Figure  62  an- 
nexed. 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  63. 


The  blastoderm  is  developed  upon  a  segment  of  this  sphere,  as  in  Fig. 


68. 


Fig.  64. 


Fig.  66. 


When  the  blastoderm  doubles  or  folds  its  edges  inwards,  it  pinches  a 
portion  of  the  vitellary  ball,  as  in  Fig.  64. 

In  a  still  farther  progress,  Fig.  65,  the  portion  of  the  vitellary  ball 
that  remains  outside  of  the  embryon  is  connected  to  the  embryo  by 
a  delicate  tube  or  vitellary  duct.  This  tube  or  duct  opens  into  the 
intestinum  ileum  of  the  embryo.  Yelpeau  says  that  the  yelk  matter 
contained  in  the  umbilical  vesicle  can  be  pressed  along  the  tube  and 
through  it  squeezed  into  the  gut.  It  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  pabulum 
to  the  early  embryo,  but  is  lost  after  the  fourth  month ;  for,  by  that 
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time,  the  amnion  hu  grown  so  considersbl;  as  to  fill  np  completely  the 
eari^  of  the  chorion  ;  wherefore  the  umbilical  vesicle  being  squeezed 
flat  betwixt  the  amnion  and  chorion,  finatlj  disappears,  becoming  of  no 
fbnctioQal  valoe  when  the  child  has  completely  established  its  branchio- 
abeorpUre  connection  with  the  parent — -jost  as  happens  to  the  nraohas 
and  allantoia. 


Fig.  60. 


Oxnphalo-MesentaTio  Veesela  and  Cord. — In  perfect  ova,  aborted 
at  the  period  of  two  months,  or  a  little  later,  the  Student  will  readilj 
distingniah  the  nmbilical  tcbi- 
ele  ahlning  through  the  cho- 
rioB  and  lying  betwixt  it  and 
the  delicate  amniotic  mem- 
brane. I  add  here  a  figure, 
that  may  serve  to  explain  its 
arrangement.  Let  a  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen  of  the 
embryo,  and  e  e  the  navel  or 
umbilical  riug ;  b  b  the  navel 
string  or  cord  laid  open ;  d  the 
umbilical  vein  bringing  back 
the  blood  from  the  placenta, 
and  passing  into  the  belly  at 
the  ring  to  go  to  the  liver ;  e 
/  the  two  umbilical  arteries  of 
the  foetus ;  A  the  umbilical 
vesicle  or  vitelline  sac,  whose 
pipe,  conduit,  or  efferent  duct 
runs  along  the  umbilical  cord 
to  the  navel,  and  passing  into 
the  belly  empties  itself  in  the 
ileum  g  g,  which  bends  up  to  receive  the  discharge ;  k  I  represents  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels. 

In  very  early  states,  the  knuckle  of  intestine  rises  quite  high  up  in 
the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord — occasionally  it  becomes  fixed  there,  and 
the  child,  continuing  to  grow,  is  at  length  born  with  an  irreducible 
ezomphalos.  A  careless  accoucheur  may,  in  cutting  the  navel  string, 
have  the  misfortune  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  arc  of  intestine,  and  thus 
subject  the  miserable  neonatus  to  the  disgusting  possession  of  an  arti- 
ficial anus,  as  happened  in  a  case  within  my  knowledge.  I  have  seen 
the  major  part  of  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  detained  in 
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an  immense  exomphalic  tumor,  covered  only  by  the  cord  and  a  lining 
of  peritouenm  to  which  they  irredacibly  adhered*  As  the  cord  is 
essentially  deciduous,  no  hope  is  left  to  save  a  child  thus  deformed.  It 
is  non-viable. 

Now,  as  the  umbilical  cord  is  lined  externally  with  amnion,  it  is  clear 
that  the  umbilical  vesicle  lies  outside  of  the  amnion  and  inside  of  the 
chorion  within  a  space  which,  perhaps,  might  be  properly  called  the 
allantoidal  space.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  normal  existence  of  this 
allantois  or  allantodes  for  the  birds  and  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds; 
but  as  to  man  it  is  much  questioned,  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  sac  that  may  be  dissected  out,  existing 
betwixt  the  amnion  and  chorion.  Noortwyck's  fine  dissertation  upon  it 
towards  the  end  of  his  volume,  ^^  Uteri  ffumani  Qravidt  Anatome  it 
Historian'  4to.  1748,  appears  to  me  to  settle  the  question:  in  his  criti- 
cism on  Walter  Needham's  views  of  the  sac,  Noortwyck  shows  that  it  is 
indifferent  whether  there  be  a  sac  or  no,  for  the  space  between  the  chorion 
and  amnion  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  true  and  sufficient  allantois, 
one  in  which  the  urine  of  the  early  fodtus  can  be  discharged,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  be  in  the  allantois  of  the  bird,  in  which  urinous  concretions 
may  be  found. 

After  all,  the  Student  may  rest  satisfied  upon  the  point  in  so  far  ts 
to  understand  that  an  allantois  is  a  urinary  bladder  constricted  in  the 
middle  like  an  hour-glass,  the  narrow  neck  being  the  urachus,  the  inte- 
rior sac  being  the  ordinary  bladder  of  urine,  and  the  one  lying  betwixt 
the  chorion  and  amnion  the  real  allantois. 

The  embryo  has  now  established  its  connection  with  the  parent;  it 
has  surrounded  itself  with  its  amniotic  membrane,  which  fills  with  the 
liquor  amnii  in  which  the  new  being  is  suspended. 

As  its  umbilical  cord  comes  out  of  the  abdomen  nearest  the  pelvic 
extremity  of  the  embryo,  it  hangs  suspended  with  its  head  downwards 
whenever  the  woman  is  in  a  sitting  or  standing  posture.  It  is  true 
that  the  cord  lengthens  daily,  and  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six 
feet,  although  inclosed  in  a  womb  never  more  than  twelve  inches  long. 
With  such  a  great  length,  or  even  with  a  cord  of  eighteen  inches  long, 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  suspended ;  still,  the  cephalic  extremity 
of  it  falls  to  the  lowest  place,  and  the  foetus  as  well  as  the  embryo  directs 
its  head  to  the  os  uteri — it  presents  its  head  to  the  os  uteri  during  the 
ntero-gestation  as  well  as  in  labor. 

Giroulation  of  the  Foetus. — The  circulation  of  the  foetus  is  peculiar 
to  it,  and  its  continuance  in  the  same  way  after  birth  is  inconsistent  with 
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rapiratorj  life.  If,  therefore,  the  foetal  circulation  does  not  give  place 
to  the  respiratory  circulation,  the  neonatus  perishes.  This  often  happens. 
b  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  the  foetal  characteristics 
M  to  the  circulation  are  lost  before  its  birth,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
dead. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  foetal  circulation. 

The  heart  of  the  child  in  utero  has  four  cavities — vis.,  a  right  and 

left  auricle,  and  a  right  and  a  left  ventricle. 

An  opening  in  the  septum  auricularum,  which  is  called  the  foramen 
le  or  Botalli's  foramen,  and  which,  on  the  left  side  of  the  septum;  is 
Mfered  by  a  light  floating  valve,  the  valve  of  the  foramen  of  Botalli, 
nrtvally  converts  these  two  chambers  into  one,  as  two  apartments  are 
Ikrown  in  one  by  opening  a  wide  door  between  them. 

The  left  ventricle  gives  origin  to  the  aorta.  The  right  ventricle  gives 
OTigin  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  But,  to  speak  rigorously,  the  pulmo* 
Bary  artery  does  not  exist  in  the  very  beginning ;  for  that  which  is 
•tiled  pulmonary  artery  is,  in  truth,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  from  which 
tlia  pulmonary  artery  arises  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  gestation. 
Seeing  that  this  is  the  case,  and  inasmuch  as  the  ductus  arteriosus  joins 
the  aorta  below  the  arch,  it  is  apparent  that,  when  the  right  and  left 
TO&tricles  contract  simultaneously,  they  concur  by  their  united  power 
to  drive  the  blood  along  the  tube  of  the  aorta — and  this  combination  of 
tha  force  of  both  the  ventricles  is,  perhaps,  requisite  to  propel,  not 
only  the  blood  that  circulates  within  the  limits  of  the  child's  body,  but 
alao  that  which  it  sends  far  beyond  those  limits  to  take  up  plasma  and 
•zygen  in  the  placental  tufts,  at  the  distance,  sometimes,  of  six  feet, 
and  generally  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  from  the  systolic  source. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  foetal  heart,  though  divided  like  that  of  the 
lireathing  warm-blooded  mammal,  into  four  distinct  chambers,  is,  by 
means  of  the  foramen  of  Botalli  and  the  ductus  arteriosus,  reduced  back, 
in  fact,  to  the  condition  of  the  fish's  heart,  which  has  but  two  cavities, 
ODe  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  while  the  placenta,  which  is  its  branchial 
ergon  of  aeration,  takes  up,  like  the  gills  or  branchia  of  the  fish,  the 
oxygen  it  finds  in  the  medium  wherein  it  exists.  Thus  the  heart  em- 
ploys the  strength  of  both  its  ventricles  to  carry  on  such  an  exaggerated 
oireulation. 

There  can  nowhere  be  discovered  a  more  admirable  adaptation  of  a 
nmple  machinery  to  produce  compound  results,  than  in  that  of  the 
fietal  circulation ;  for,  by  the  arrangement  above  mentioned,  the  single 
tube  of  the  aorta  is  capable  of  effecting  the  double  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing  the  aerated  blood  to  the  tissues,  to  oxygenate  them;  and  of  carry- 
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ing  back  the  carbonated  blood  to  the  placenta.  The  aorta,  in  this 
sense,  is  at  onoe  an  oxygeniferous  and  a  carboniferous  tube.  For,  be 
it  understood,  the  blood,  when  endowed  with  oxygen  in  the  placenta, 
returns  along  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  navel,  whence,  running  at  the 
edge  of  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver,  it  enters  the  great  fissure, 
and  divides ;  part  of  the  fluid  entering  into  the  left  hepatic  porta,  the 
rest  continuing  its  course  through  the  ductus  venosus,  delivers  it 
into  the  left  hepatic  vein,  which  pours  it  into  the  lower  cava.  From 
the  cava  it  enters  the  lower,  right,  posterior  part  of  the  right  auricle, 
behind  the  curtain-like  valve  of  Eustachi,  which  conducts  it  across  the 
posterior  part  of  the  auricle  to  the  foramen  of  Botalli.  Here,  the 
current  lifts  the  valve  on  the  left  side  of  the  septum  auricularum  to 
fill  the  left  auricle.  The  auricle,  being  full,  contracts,  and  pushes 
it  into  the  left  ventricle,  whose  next  contraction  injects  it  into  the 
aorta.  Thus  the  oxygenated  blood  of  the  placenta  reaches  the  aorta. 
Much  of  it  is  now  determined  to  the  brain  and  the  superior  extremities; 
the  rest,  turning  through  the  aortic  arch,  is  distributed  in  all  the 
branches  of  that  great  trunk,  a  portion  going  back  to  the  placenta 
again  in  common  with  the  carbonated  blood  of  the  fcetus. 

This  is  the  systemic  circulation  of  the  foetus. 

But  that  portion  of  the  placental  blood  which  passes  into  the  carotids 
and  subclavians,  gives  up,  in  their  capillaries,  its  oxygen  and  part  of 
its  substance  to  the  brain  and  upper  limbs.  It  is  next  found  in  the 
veins,  and  returns  to  the  right  auricle  by  the  route  of  the  superior 
cava,  which  delivers  it  into  the  top  of  the  auricle  in  front  of  Eustachi's 
valve,  and  opposite  to  the  iter  ad  ventriculum  dextrumj  which  gapes 
to  receive  and  ingurgitate  it.  As  soon  as  the  right  ventricle  becomes 
filled,  its  contraction  follows,  and  this  black  blood,  or  venous  blood,  or 
carboniferous  blood  is  injected  into  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  pours 
it  into  the  aorta  below  the  giving  off  of  the  left  subclavian,  thus  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  its  return  to  the  brain,  where  its  carboniferous 
nature  would  make  it  fatal,  by  the  superinduction  of  asphyxia ;  because, 
asphyxia  is  black  blood  in  the  brain.  The  venous  blood  that  has 
thus  returned  from  the  encephalon  and  arms  is,  by  this  beautiful  ar- 
rangement, carried  with  due  precision  back  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
child's  body,  mixed  with  the  aerated  blood,  and  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bonated blood  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  umbilical  arte- 
ries receive  their  share  of  the  mixed  blood,  and  deliver  it  to  the  placental 
tufts,  whence  it  returns  through  the  same  round  or  circulation  as  before. 
By  this  curious  arrangement  of  the  cavities  and  opercula  of  the  heart, 
there  is  a  crossing  of  the  currents  of  red  and  black  blood  in  the  right 
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aaricle,  the  red  blood  rnnning  horizontally  across  the  posterior  part  of 
the  auricle,  and  the  black  blood  falling  perpendicularly  downwards  from 
the  aperture  of  the  superior  cava,  in  front,  into  the  iter  ad  ventriculum 
deztrum.  Doubtless,  the  valve  of  Eustachi  contributes  much  to  the 
perfect  operation  of  this  mechanism,  while  Botalli's  valve  ensures  it. 

The  branchial  apparatus  above  described  suffices  in  all  the  mammals 
and  birds  to  communicate  to  the  constitution  of  the  embryo  the  re- 
qidaite  amount  of  oxygen;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  that  amount 
is  small,  indeed,  compared  with  the  freeness  of  the  endowment  vouch- 
safed in  a  state  of  respiratory  existence.  The  embryo  requires  no 
Biore  than  what  suffices  to  oxygenate  its  fluids  and  solids  to  the  extent 
of  provoking  an  active  nutrition  and  imparting  a  power  of  gentle  and 
rare  muscular  motion — for  the  foetus  in  utero  may  be  regarded  as  torpid, 
and  approaching  in  torpidity  to  the  state  of  a  hybernating  animal. 
To  cut  off  even  this  slender  supply  is  to  ensure  its  destruction.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  placental  blood,  entering  in  at  the  umbilicus,  passing 
by  the  ductus  venosus  to  the  inferior  cava,  along  that  tube  to  the  auricle, 
and  through  the  foramen  Botalli  to  the  left  auricle,  left  ventricle,  aorta, 
carotids,  and  vertebrals  to  the  brain,  takes  the  only  possible  route 
from  the  placenta  to  the  brain;  it  is  clear  that,  if,  before  the  birth,  the 
foramen  ovale  should  be  closed,  no  oxygen  could  possibly  reach  the 
brain.  But  oxygen  in  the  brain  is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  biotio 
force.  When,  therefore,  i^o  oxygen  reaches  the  brain,  the  brain  evolves 
no  nerve  force,  and  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated.  The  law,  then,  is 
that  the  foetus  is  born  with  an  open  foramen  ovale,  which  becomes 
dosed  after  birth,  generally  within  three  or  four  days,  often  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  not  rarely  about  the  twentieth  day,  and  sometimes  never. 

I  have  said  that  the  child's  foramen  Botalli  remains  open  during  the 
whole  uterine  life;  but  the  Student  ought  to  observe  that  it  is  always 
covered  by  its  valve,  lying  upon  the  left  side  of  the  septum — a  valve  so 
light  and  delicate  as  to  be  transparent,  and  so  beautifully  arranged  as 
to  enable  it  to  cover  the  aperture  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The 
weight  of  a  drop  of  blood,  resting  on  its  right  side,  might  lift,  as  a 
drop  on  its  left  surface  might  shut  it  down.  The  normal  direction  of 
the  current  through  the  foramen  keeps  it  open  in  the  foetal  heart.  When, 
therefore,  after  the  child  is  born,  the  two  auricles  act  at  the  same  time 
in  equal  times,  and  with  the  same  intensity,  the  valve  is  pressed  upon 
the  opening  to  cut  off  the  foetal  route,  and  compel  the  whole  of  the 
right  auricular  torrent  to  pass  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  first  act  of 
the  diaphragm  by  expanding  the  foetal  lungs  opens  a  way  by  which  the 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  ventricle  may  flow  off  through  the  pulmonic 
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vesselsy  which  they  could  not  perfectly  do  before.  If  the  left  anricle 
should  after  the  child  is  born  be  the  strongest,  the  earliest,  and  the  long- 
est to  contract,  it  is  impossible  that  any  black  blood  should  come  into 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  auricle  should,  after  the  birth,  con- 
tract sooner,  longer,  and  more  energetically  than  the  left,  the  yaive  of 
Botalli  would  be  lifted,  and  the  black  blood  of  the  venous  system,  instead 
of  flowing  off  by  the  pulmonary  ventricle  and  artery  to  the  lungs,  would 
in  part  pass  to  the  left  auricle,  ventricle,  and  aorta  to  inundate  the 
neurine  of  the  brain  with  its  carboniferous  stream,  which,  wholly  inca- 
pable of  exciting  any  biotic  force  in  the  brain,  would  end  in  cyanosis — 
aq>hyxia — death.  When  the  nervous  mass  ceases  to  act,  the  whole 
constitution  is  dead.  It  always  ceases  to  act  where  there  is  no  oxy- 
gen. Where  the  oxygen  reaches  it  in  quantity  insufficient  to  extricate 
the  just  amount  of  neurosity,  the  functions  fail  of  their  just  force  and 
regularity. 

The  Student  will  now  understand  that  when  the  child  is  bom  at  full 
term,  its  peculiarities,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  heart,  remain  for  some 
time  unchanged;  and  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  certain  conditions  of 
the  neanattM  dependent  upon  the  continuance,  partially,  of  the  foetal 
circulation — a  circulation,  in  which  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  of  so 
low  a  grade  that- it  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  the  more  vehement 
energies  of  the  respiratory  life. 

Children  are  sometimes  born  dead  without  any  known  cause.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  some  of  the  instances,  death  has  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  too  rapid  progress  of  the  development  of  the  heart, 
which,  hastening  to  reduce  its  fodtal  openings  to  the  smallest  diameter 
consistent  with  intra-uterine  life,  urges  the  reduction  of  the  apertures 
beyond  the  legitimate  bounds,  and  thus  rendera  death  inevitable  by 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  already  scanty  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  neurine 
of  the  brain. 

If,  in  its  gyrations  within  the  womb,  the  child  should  enter  a  coil  of 
the  navel-string,  and,  passing  through  it,  should  thus  make  a  knot  on 
the  cord — that  knot,  happening  to  be  strongly  drawn,  might  cause  its 
death  by  hindering  the  complete  return  of  the  blood  of  the  placenta. 
Sometimes  two,  or  even  three  such  knots  are  found  on  the  cord.  I 
delivered  a  lady  here  of  a  very  fine  child  which  was  dead-born,  appar- 
ently from  the  closeness  with  which  a  navel-string  knot  was  thus  tied. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  we  meet  with  very  healthy  and  vigorous  chil- 
dren, notwithstanding  the  presence  of  one,  or  more  than  one  of  these 
knots  on  the  cord,  which,  however,  have  not  been  tightened. 

Since  pressure  on  the  cord,  and  obstruction  of  the  course  of  the  blood 
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in  it,  may  cut  off  the  fcDtus  in  utero,  it  is  evident  that,  where  the  cord 
prolapses  in  a  labor,  it  may  be  fatally  pinched  betwixt  the  bony  head 
of  the  infant  and  the  osseous  wall  of  the  pelvis — nay,  the  resistance  of 
the  06  uteri,  vagina,  and  orificium  vaginae,  may  suffice  fatally  to  com- 
press it.     Of  this,  however,  we  shall  speak  in  another  page. 

The  child  in  utero  is  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  to  acci- 
dental monstrosities  of  structure  that  exert  a  very  unhappy  influence 
vpon  the  labor.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  encephalon  sometimes  becomes 
the  seat  of  a  dropsical  effusion,  a  deformity  which  renders  the  size  of  the 
head  so  vast  as  to  make  its  transit  through  the  pelvis  impossible,  until, 
by  an  embjryulcia,  the  hydrencephalic  fluid  shall  have  been  discharged. 

In  like  manner,  vast  collections  of  water  in  the  abdomen  constituting 
ascites  of  the  foetus  may  render  the  belly  so  large  that  the  child  cannot 
be  bom  until  it  shall  first  have  been  tapped,  which  may  be  readily 
done  with  the  long  trocar,  described  by  me  in  a  future  page,  or  by 
means  of  Holme's  perforator,  in  cases  where  the  signs  of  the  death  of 
the  foetus  are  absolutely  unmistakable. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Student  should  be  here  made  aware  that  some 
of  these  great  watery  swellings  of  the  belly  of  the  foetus  have,  upon 
examination,  been  discovered  to  be  cases  of  retentio  urinae.  The 
urinary  bladder  of  the  child  has  been  known  to  rise  as  high  as  the  scro- 
bicnlos  cordis,  and  distend  the  belly  like  an  enormous  ascites,  in  con- 
sequence of  obstruction  or  atresia  of  the  urethra.  The  treatment  of 
snch  a  case,  of  which  the  diagnosis,  before  its  delivery,  is  impossible, 
is  the  same  as  for  ascites — videlteetj  the  paracentesis  abdominis — which, 
reducing  the  swelling,  allows  the  birth  to  be  effected. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  of  disproportion  effected  by  dropsical  collec- 
tions, there  are  instances  of  accidental  disproportion  resulting  from  the 
union  of  two  foetuses  in  one.  The  celebrated  example  of  the  Siamese 
twins  is  familiar  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
snch  a  union  could  not  but  render  difficult  and  preternatural  a  labor  in 
which  such  twins  should  be  born. 

The  instances  of  children  with  two  heads  are  not  rare,  numerous  ex- 
amples of  them  being  contained  in  the  books.  The  example  that  has 
been  so  admirably  described  by  M.  Serres,  in  his  Anatomie  Transcen," 
dente^  appears  to  me  to  be  particularly  worthy  the  Student's  attention. 
This  monster  was  born  at  Sassari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  in  the  year 
1829.  There  were  two  heads,  a  double  thorax,  with  four  arms,  and  one 
abdomen  with  two  legs.  Being  christened,  the  one  on  the  right  took  the 
name  of  Rita,  and  the  left  one  that  of  Christina.  Rita-Christina  was 
brought  to  Paris  and  exhibited  there,  until  death  closed  the  exhibition 
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wben  the  iDOnater  h&d  attainett  the  age  of  eighteen  montha.  I  aabjoiD 
a  figure  which  representa  a  case  of  double-beaded  fcetna,  born  in  Adam'a 
County,  Feona.,  in  1S44,  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  a 
German  phyaiciaa  in  practice  there,  vho  brought  the  monster  to  tbia 
city.  I  engaged  Mr.  Keagle,  one  of  our  best  artists,  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  it,  from  which  this  small  cut  ia  taken,  and  represents  it  very 
correctly. 

In  this  figure  it  ia  seen  that  the  mon- 
ster posaeaaed  only  a  right  and  a  left 
arm,  whereaa  Rita-Christina  had  four 
anna,  beo&nse  in  her  case,  the  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrn  were  com- 
plete for  each  child;  whereas  in  thia 
sample,  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebro 
only  of  each  child  were  complete,  while 
they  united  in  a  common  or  single  lumbar 
spine,  and  one  pelvis.  Rita  and  CbrisUna 
eaoh  had  its  own  ribs,  and  a  stemnm  for 
each,  yet  admitting  of  a  single  thoracic 
cavity  for  two  hearts,  and  only  two  Inngs. 
The  liver  was  a  compound  of  two  livers; 
there  were  two  atomacha,  two  dnodenuma, 
two  jejuuuma,  and  two  ilea,  uniting,  towards 
their  lower  extremities,  into  a  single  abort 
ileum,  inserted  into  a  single  ctecnm.  There 
was  but  one  colon  and  one  rectum,  and  one 
bladder  of  urine. 
The  Comptet  Rendu*  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  Sept 
4th,  1848,  contains  a  description,  by  M.  Yalenciennea,  of  a  porpoise 
with  two  beada,  hut  having,  like  the  child  in  Fig.  67,  only  two  arms. 

There  is,  in  my  collection,  a  specimen,  conaieting  of  two  children 
united  by  the  ileum  intestiae,  which  comes  out  from  the  navel  of  each 
child  covered  by  the  umbilical  cord.  The  two  cords,  midway  betwixt 
the  children,  merge  into  a  single  umbilical  cord,  inserted  into  one 
placenta.  This  specimea  was  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of 
Philadelphia  County.  The  children  are  aeporated  by  the  omphalody- 
mic  cord  about  four  inchea ;  and  there  are  two  apertures  in  the  cord, 
each  of  which  ia  an  accidental  anus,  from  which  the  meconium 
eacaped  freely.  There  are  also  two  apertorea  from  which  flows  the 
urine  produced  by  both  children.  There  are  many  cases  to  be  met 
with,  of  children  with  only  one  head,  yet  poaaessing  two  bodies  and 
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finir  lags;  ud  some,  in  which  the  heads  are  united  »t  the  sammit,  or 

Here  is  a  oonect  portrait  of  a  foetus  that  was  shown  to  me  hj  Dr. 
Bohrer,  of  this  city,  sood  after  its  birth  under  his  profesBional  care. 


The  great  tumor  on  the  vertex  consisted  of  scalp  lined  with  the  ordi- 
nary encephalic  meningea,  and  filled  with  the  water  of  a  vast  dropsj 
of  the  brain.  The  posterior  part  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones 
was  wanting;  some  hairs  grew  on  the  part  of  the  tumor  near  the 
Tertex;  the  rest  was  bald.  The  child  was  in  other  respects  well 
formed,  and  very  large.  The  tumor  was  soft  and  fluctuating,  but  not 
reducible  in  size  by  pressure  io  the  hands.  Its  greatest  length  was 
nine  inches.  I  shall  refer  hereafter  to  tbia  figure,  to  that  of  the 
double-beaded  monster  of  Dr.  Pfeifier,  and  to  Rita-Christina,  to  show 
the  necessity  and  nature  of  what  is  in  Midwifery  called  Evolution  of 
the  foetus  in  all  such  cases.  ObservatioDS  on  the  midwifery  of  the  case 
would  be  out  of  place  on  this  page. 

M.  Serres's  work,  and  that  of  M.  Q.  de  St.  Dilaire,  exhibit  a  great 
Tariety  of  Teratological  fcstusee,  to  which  I  must  merely  allude,  aa  the 
limits  of  this  volume  will  admit  of  no  extended  obeervationa  upon  them. 

I  have  mentioned  them  here,  cbiefiy  with  the  view  to  put  the  Student 
on  his  guard,  as  to  the  midwifery  of  such  cases,  and  still  more  in  order 
that  he  may  early  leam  that  these  monsters  are  merely  results,  not  of 
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excess,  but  of  failure  in  deyelopment.  The  double-headed  foetus.  Fig. 
67,  has  two  stomachs,  and  probably  two  hearts,  but  only  one  intestinal 
canal,  composed  by  the  union  of  the  two  jejunums,  or  the  two  ileums, 
into  a  single  jejunum  or  ileum,  a  colon  and  rectum*  This  child  is  a 
twin,  which  has  not  acquired  a  superfluous  head,  but  which  has  lost, 
one  a  left,  and  the  other  a  right  arm;  one  the  right,  and  the  other  the 
left  half  of  its  thorax— one  kidney — ^half  the  colon  and  rectum, 
bladder,  testes  and  penis,  and  a  right  or  a  left  leg. 

This  double-headed  foetus  then  has  lost,  not  gained :  it  has  been 
fused,  or,  to  use  a  term  in  mechanics,  welded.  The  right  child  has 
sunk  part  of  its  body  in  that  of  the  left  child,  which  in  like  manner 
has  sunk  the  right  half  of  its  body  in  the  left  half  of  its  twin  brother. 
In  Rita-Christina,  if  both  children  happened  to  be  asleep,  and  one 
should  tickle  Rita's  foot,  she  would  wake  and  smile :  so,  if  Christina's 
foot  were  tickled,  it  would  cause  her  to  laugh,  without  at  all  affecting 
her  sister,  for  the  left  leg  was  Christina's  and  not  Rita's,  and  vice  vend. 
Happily,  when  twins  are  conceived,  they  inhabit  each  its  own  amnion, 
and  in  some  instances,  its  own  chorion ;  which  insulates  them.  When 
the  development  of  the  amnion  fails,  and  the  two  germinal  membranes 
are  suffered  to  come  into  contact  within  the  womb,  they  may  unite,  or 
weld  together,  under  a  certain  law ;  but  the  back  of  one  cannot  unite 
to  the  abdomen  of  the  other,  nor  the  head  of  one  child  to  the  other's 
pelvis.  In  order  to  unite,  only  the  edges  of  the  still  unclosed  germinal 
membrane  can  weld — that  is,  the  left  edge  of  one  with  the  right  edge 
of  the  other,  and  mutatis  mutandis.  Hence  the  law  of  development 
is  binding ;  that  law  ordains  that  the  right  edge  of  the  membrane, 
when  bent  over  to  shut  in  the  trunk,  should  unite  with  the  left  edge 
turned  inwards  in  like  manner.  Hence,  it  may  fuse  with  the  left  or 
the  right  edge  of  its  twin  foetus. 
If  we  might  suppose  the  germinal  area  of  the  germinal  membrane 
to  be  in  shape  a  long  oval,  like  Fig.  69,  and  a  the  ceph- 
^'^^*  alio  pole,  b  the  pelvic  pole ;  c  d  the  brachial,  and  e  f 
the  crural  regions ;  we  may  conceive  that  no  sublunary 
power  could  devebp  a  pelvis  at  a,  or  a  head  at  i  ;  a  leg 
at  e  dj  or  an  arm  at  e  f;  for  even  in  this  microscopic 
mass  the  generic  law  is  as  imperative  and  coercive  as 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  for  the  whole  universe. 
There  is  nothing  generically  in  common  or  identical  in 
a  and  i,  or  in  c  d  and  ef;  c  unites  with  d  only,  and  e 
with/  only;  when  the  soaphoidal  germinal  membrane 
has  become  completely  bent  into  the  apposition  of  the 
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Fig.  70. 


adgee  e  e  and  df  to  make  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and  thorax,  d  conld 
wyl  unite  with  e  nor  e  with/. 

If  in  the  adjoined  diagram.  Fig.  70,  the  two  ovals  may  represent 
the  germinal  area  of  twins,  then  a  and  I  may 
mite  if  brought  into  apposition,  or  b  and  m; 
€  and  g^  and  e  and  t,  have  no  affinity.  If  d 
and  g,  which  have  affinity,  should  unite,  the 
raaolt  would  be  a  foetus  with  one  head,  two 
anna,  and  four  legs ;  if/  and  t  be  placed  in 
contact  in  utero,  their  affinity  would  cost  a 
left  leg  for  the  right  hand  membrane,  and 
a  right  leg  for  that  on  the  left.  Thus  we 
ahoold  have  a  Rita-Christina.  It  is  a  curi- 
0V8  subject  of  reflection,  that  of  the  indi- 
ridaality  or  duality  of  a  creature  with  one 

head  and  two  bodies,  or  with  two  heads  and  one  body.  Rita-Christina 
was  dual,  as  was  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  monster.  Fig.  67,  but  as  to  the  monster 
Igured  in  Serres's  Plate  12,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  personal 
identity  was  absolute  for  each  of  the  children — as  there  was  one  com- 
mon cerebellum. 

I>oubtle88  it  is  not  possible,  in  Teratology,  to  suppose  that  half  of 
one  child  should  sink  into  and  be  totally  lost  in  half  of  another  child, 
thus  making  out  of  two  independent  personal  identities  a  single  one. 
In  nature,  the  union  must  take  place  from  the  liver  upwards  only,  or 
from  the  liver  downwards  only;  whence,  it  cannot  happen  that  the 
whole  right  symmetrical  half  of  the  left  twin  should  be  sunk  in  the  left 
symmetrical  half  of  the  right  twin.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  meet 
with  cephalodym  or  hepatodym  or  pelvidym,  and  not  with  such  a  union 
of  two  personal  identities  as  would  serve  to  personify  the  ancient  fable 
of  Salmacis  and  her  lover. 

All  such  fusions  imply  loss,  not  gain  of  substance ;  or  monstrosity 
by  default,  and  not  monstrosity  by  excess.  If  a  child  is  born  with  six 
fingers  on  either  or  each  hand,  or  six  toes  on  either  or  each  foot,  it 
presents  a  case  of  excess  of  development,  or  monstrosity  by  excess; 
and  the  samples  of  five-legged  calves,  &c.,  that  are  commonly  met  with, 
are,  perhaps,  cases  of  monstrosity  by  excess. 

There  was  a  singular  example  of  cephalodym  here  some  four  years 
ago :  it  was  a  healthy  pig  with  one  head,  two  fore  legs,  and  two  bodies, 
with  four  hind  legs.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  genitalia  of  this 
creature  were  not  under  a  common  influence  of  its  encephalic  nervous 
system ;  when  the  animal  was  in  heat,  it  was  either  as  to  the  genitalia  of 
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the  right  or  those  of  the  left  trank  ;  but  they  were  Dot  obeerved  to  be 
in  he&t  or  rut  at  the  same  time,  one  trunk  appearing  to  become  the 
subject  of  the  periodical  excitement  about  ten  days  after  the  other  had 
ceased  to  be  so.  What  was  the  real  condition  of  the  identitj  of  this 
monster ! 

The  instances  of  monstroaitj  hy  default  of  development  u*e  snffi- 
cientlj  numerous ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cases  of  spina  bifida,  of 
uieacephaloas  and  acephalous  fostuses,  and  of  foetoaes  with  imperfect 
limbs ;  and  those  with  imperforation  of  the  reotum,  and  with  other 
atresias. 

The  Studeot  will  have  little  trouble  to  understand  and  explain  these 
Btraoge  freaks  of  nature,  if,  in  all  cas^  he  will  remember  that  the 
noDstrosity  ia  dependent  either  upon  fusion  of  the  parts  of  two  different 
children,  or  on  cessation,  during  the  embryonal  stage  of  life,  of  that 
growth  and  progress  which,  hut 
^  for  the  orrestation,  would  have 

finished  and  rendered  complete, 
parts  that  now  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  shocluDg 
deformity. 

We  meet  with  numerous  cases 
of  ectopy ;  cases  in  which  or- 
gans or  parts  are  displaced  or 
deviated.  Here,  in  Fig.  71,  is 
the  figure  of  a  child  lately  bora 
under  my  care.  It  lived  for 
several  days.  The  tumor  on  its 
belly  is  an  ezompfaalos,  con- 
sisting of  the  entire  liver  of 
the  infant,  which  was  contained 
within  the  root  of  the  umbili- 
cal cord.  There  was  no  cover- 
ing of  this  liver  save  the  decid- 
uous matter  of  the  cord.  Of 
course  when  the  cord  should  fall 
after  five  or  ten  days,  the  liver 
iroald  be  wholly  exposed.  Such  an  accident  renders  the  child  absolutely 
non>nable.  I  possess  another  specimen,  in  which  every  abdominal 
viscus  is  outside  of  the  belly  inclosed  within  the  umbilical  cord. 

Duration  of  Pregnanoy. — The  duration  of  gestation  is  ordinarily 
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eonputed  to  be  nine  months  or  280  days ;  and  the  Women,  who  under- 
stand these  questions  by  a  traditionary  learning,  commonly  make  their 
caleulations  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

According  to  the  Civil  Code  in  France,  a  pregnancy  may  properly  be 
held  to  continue  until  the  800th  day ;  which  is  allowing  a  latitude  of 
twenty  days  beyond  term.  I  have  ^been  surprised  to  find  how  preva- 
lent has  been  in  all  ages  the  opinion  that  a  great  latitude  exists  as  to 
the  duration  of  pregnancy,  and  that  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  our 
profession,  both  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern,  have  admitted  a  lati- 
tnde  far  greater  than  that  allowed  in  the  French  Code.  I  rejoice  that 
this  is  the  case,  because,  having  myself  had  reason  to  believe  that 
pregnancy  may  endure  even  beyond  twelve  months,  as  I  shall  relate  in 
another  page,  I  conceive  it  desirable  that  the  truth  should  be  estab- 
Ibhed  for  the  conservation  of  the  credit  and  peace  of  individuals  or 
families,  in  cases  where  such  extraordinary  postponement  of  the  term 
might  give  rise  to  the  greatest  injustice,  as  well  as  unhappiness.  A 
great  controversy  arose  in  Europe  in  1764,  which  was  carried  on  by 
various  writers  until  1770,  and  brought  out  the  opinions  of  the  most 
celebrated  medical  men  of  the  time ;  a  collection  of  pieces  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  three  volumes,  is  in  my  library.  The  dispute  arose  on  the 
question  of  legitimacy  of  a  child,  whose  father,  Charles,  born  January 
15th,  1689,  was  more  than  72  years  old  when  he  married  Ren^e,  Mar- 
chioness of  Ingreville,  who  was  at  the  time  30  years  of  age.  He  lived 
four  years  with  his  wife,  and  had  no  children.  On  the  night  of  7th-8th 
of  Oct.,  1762,  he  fell  sick  with  fever,  and  violent  oppression,  which 
continued  until  his  death.  During  his  illness,  his  wife  Renee  did  not 
sleep  in  his  apartment.  He  died  with  gangrene  of  the  leg,  on  the 
17th  of  Nov.,  set.  76  years.  More  than  three  months  after  his  death, 
Ren^e  gave  signs  of  being  pregnant.  She  was  observed  and  carefully 
assisted  by  order  of  the  collateral  heirs,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Oct.  3d, 
1763.  From  Oct.  8th,  1762,  to  Oct.  3(1, 1763,  is  one  year,  lacking  five 
days.  The  question  was  submitted  to  various  leading  medical  per- 
sons for  their  opinions  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  and  the  three 
volumes  exhibit  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  disagreement  charged 
among  doctors,  many  strongly  denying  the  possibility  of  Rende's  purity, 
and  others  as  earnestly  vindicating  the  Icgitiiliacy  of  her  son. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  common  and  ordinary  observations  and 
proofs  are  incapable  of  expelling  from  the  public  mind  opinions  long 
established,  upon  whatever  foundation.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  an 
old  wife  in  the  country,  who  docs  not  know  that  the  term  of  incubation 
of  the  barn-door  fowl  is  uncertain ;  and  that,  though  it  ordinarily  lasts 
15 
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twenty-one  days,  the  chick  may  be  found  to  escape  from  its  shell  on  the 
twentieth,  or  to  linger  in  it,  sometimes,  to  the  twenty-second  or  twenty- 
third  day.  Similar  facts  as  regards  the  gestation  of  our  domestic 
quadrupeds  are  abundant,  and  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  latitudi- 
narian  character  of  what  is  called  term.  To  show  the  differences  in 
gestation,  I  subjoin  the  following  tables  which  I  find  in  M.  Rainard, 
Traiti  complet  de  la  Parturition  des  principahi  FSmelles  DomestiqueSy 
tom.  i.  p.  288,  et  seq. 

The  date  of  the  Covering  was  noted  as  to  fifteen  mares,  of  which 
eight  foaled  after  340  days,  three  after  342  days,  three  after  343  days, 
and  only  one  at  846  days. 

Brugnone,  in  like  manner,  in  fifty-five  mares  found  that  the  foaling 
took  place  in 


1  in  10  months  less  7  days 
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1  «  869 

(( 

1  "  848 

a 

1  "  889 

"  or  13  months. 

''  The  difference  between  the  most  precocious  and  the  most  protracted 
gestation  amounts  here  to  seventy-seven  days,  or  two  months  and  a 
half.  From  his  table,  Brugnone  concludes  that  the  gestation  is  not  com- 
plete in  less  than  one  year,  and  that,  when  it  goes  beyond  that  term, 
there  is  no  fixed  period." — P.  233. 

M.  Tessier  found  that  in  the  gestation  of  200  mares,  there  was  a 
latitude  of  eighty-three  days. — ^P.  239. 

The  Journal  d^Eeonomie  rurale  Belge^  1829,  finds  a  minimum  of  322 
days,  a  mean  of  347  daya,  and  a  maximum  term  of  419  days;  difference, 
ninety-seven  days. — P.  234. 

M.  Grille's  statement,  M^m.  de  la  SociStS  Industrielle  d^ Angers,  No. 
2,  ll*'  ann^e,  p.  55,  shows  in  114  mares  a  difference  in  gestation  of 
ninety- three  days. — P.  239. 

The  observations  made  by  order  of  Earl  Spencer,  as  to  the  gestation 
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of  764  cowBy  show  that  the  shortest  j)eriod  of  gestation  is  220  days, 
thongh  the  ordinary  duration  is  of  284  or  285  days  . — P.  235. 

Among  sixty-five  sows,  two  littered  on  the  104th  day ;  ten  from  the 
110th  to  the  115th ;  twenty-three  from  the  115th  to  the  120th ;  twenty- 
teren  from  the  120th  to  the  125th ;  two  on  the  126th,  and  one  on  the 
137th  day.    This  is  a  latitude  of  twenty-three  days. 

M.  Rainard  farther  gives,  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  Industri" 
Mb  d'AngerSj  the  following  statement  of  the  duration  of  gestation  in 
154  rabbits,  viz.:  one  littered  on  the  27th  day;  seven  from  the  28th  to 
tlie  29th;  fifty-three  on  the  30th ;  sixty-one  on  the  81st;  and  twenty-nine 
from  the  32d  to  the  34th  day. 

These  statements  show  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  duration  of 
gestation  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  term  in  any  of  the  observed  genera,  and 
I  sboald  suppose  that  the  least  reflection  might  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
dnsioD,  since  the  nature  of  the  womb,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child,  is 
mch  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  laws  that  govern  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  one  or  the  rate  of  development  of  the  other,  should  operate 
in  all  cases  in  equal  times  and  force.  The  womb  of  one  individual,  as 
well  as  the  foetus  within  it,  may  be  ready  for  the  act  of  parturition  earlier 
or  later,  according  to  the  force  of  a  variety  of  causes  to  the  operation 
of  which  they  are  subject. 

The  duration  of  gestation  must  bear  some  necessary  relation  to  the 
mass  of  the  foetus  to  be  developed.  Yet,  in  the  elephant,  the  young  at 
birth  stands  only  about  three  feet  high,  which  is  not  higher  than  the  new 
fidlen  calf  or  foal,  though  the  weight  must  be  far  greater.  In  this 
animal,  the  gestation  lasts  twenty  months,  according  to  the  showing  of 
Mr.  Corse  Scott,  who  had  one  born  of  a  dam  in  his  possession  in  India. 
He  noted  that  the  gestation  commenced  about  the  1st  July,  1793,  and 
terminated  about  the  1st  April,  1795.  An  account  of  this  elephant 
may  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Cyclop,  of  Nat.  History. 

Professor  Asdrubali,  in  his  account  of  the  thirteen  months'  gestation 
of  the  Signora  N.,  cites  the  following  passage  from  Spigelius,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  labor,  or  of  the  completion  of  pregnancy,  says: 
'^Hsec  nulla  alia  esse  potest,  quam  maturatio,  et  perfectio  foetus,  quae 
fit  in  atero  incerto  tempore  et  variis  interdum  mensibus, 
ob  facultates  corpus  foetus  gubernantes  vel  debiliores  vel  robustiores." 

The  same  author,  Asdrubali,  in  his  Trattato  Qenerale  di  Oatetricia 
Tiaretica  S  Praticay  torn,  v.,  gives  us  a  succinct  relation  of  the  preg- 
nancy and  confinement  of  the  lady,  the  Signora  N.,  who  carried  twins 
in  the  womb  over  thirteen  months. 

Probably  so  great  an  extension  of  the  uterine  life  of  the  foetuses  may 
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excite  the  reader  to  feel  surprise,  and  eyen  to  a  denial  of  the  facts  of  that 
case.  But  I  should  think  that  that  elegant  and  learned  Scholar,  who 
gives  us  the  history  of  the  pregnancj,  ought  to  be  held  worthy  of  our 
confidence ;  and  I  belieye  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  his  fifth  Tolnme, 
which  is  dcTOted  to  the  examination  of  the  subject  of  protracted  preg- 
nancy, without  being  conyinced,  not  only  of  the  sincerity,  but  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  author.  And  it  seems  to  me  a  very  desirable  thing 
that  that  case  should  be  fully  reported  in  the  works  on  medical  juris- 
prudence for  the  better  information  of  our  courts  and  juries.  I  shall 
at  least  make  an  abstract  of  it  in  this  place. 

Case. — The  lady,  aged  26  years,  was  married  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1793.  She  became  pregnant  in  March,  1795,  after  having  been  mar- 
*i  J,  ried  21  months.  The  child,  which  was  born  in  December  of  the  same 
^^  ^  year,  died  on  the  8th  day.  About  the  1st  of  March,  1796,  she  was 
affected  with  symptoms  which  induced  her  to  suppose  she  had  again 
conceived.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  she  removed  to  a  neighbor- 
ing district.  Upon  returning  to  her  residence,  she  was  shocked  to  find 
her  husband^  who  was  a  nobleman,  ill  with  a  disease  of  which  he  died 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  To  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
her  spouse  were  added  great  distress  and  embarrassment  connected  with 
the  inheritance  of  his  estate,  and  notwithstanding  she  early  declared 
the  existence  of  her  pregnancy,  she  was  much  tormented  and  baffled  by 
the  relatives  of  her  deceased  husband,  who  treated  her  declaration  of 
pregnancy  as  false.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  of  gestation, 
she  perceived  the  quickening  in  the  womb.  Throughout  the  fifth  and  part 
of  the  sixth  month,  the  movement  in  the  womb  was  so  violent  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  constant  convulsive  action.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month  the  motion  almost  wholly  ceased.  The  abdomen  appeared 
to  be  cold;  the  breasts  became  hard,  and  there  was  a  discharge  resembling 
whey  from  the  nipples.  It  was  about  this  time  that  her  family  quarrels, 
insults,  and  disappointments  became  most  aggravated,  and  in  this  con- 
dition she  passed  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  months.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  month,  she  was  seized  with  pains  like 
labor-pains,  and  discharged  from  the  womb  a  great  quantity  of  watery 
fluid.  The  pains  continued  to  recur  during  eight  consecutive  days. 
They  now  ceased,  as  well  as  the  watery  discharges,  and  the  lady  again 
began  to  feel  the  motions  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  while  the  lower  belly 
again  recovered  its  feeling  of  warmth.  The  abdomen,  which  had  ceased 
to  grow,  resumed  its  process  of  development.  The  breasts  ceased 
to  flow,  and  became  flaccid.    During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  months, 
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die  experienced  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  hypogaster,  and  had  difiSculty 
a&d  pain  in  the  act  of  urinating.  In  the  coarse  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  months,  she  was  assailed,  first  every  eight  and  then  every 
ifteen  days,  with  pains  like  those  she  had  felt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  month.  These  pains  lasted  sometimes  fonr  and  sometimes  five 
hours  alternately.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1797,  she  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  labor,  and  on  the  29th  gave  birth  to  twins.  The  gesta* 
tion  seems  to  have  continued  from  March  1,  1796,  to  April  22,  1797, 
a  period  of  thirteen  months  and  twenty-two  days. 

Such  is  a  compendious  relation  of  the  case,  of  which  the  particulars 
are  given  in  long  detail  by  Prof.  Asdrubali.  I  lay  it  before  the  Student 
with  the  assurance  that  I  cordially  accept  the  story  of  the  accomplished 
author,  and  that,  notwithstanding  it  presents  a  rare  example  of  pro- 
«raatination  of  the  Term,  I  find  in  it  nothing  impossible  to  believe ;  the 
acre  particularly  as  I  have  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  follow- 
iog  statement  of  a  case  that  fell  under  my  own  clinical  care. 

Having  admitted  the  patient  to  my  ward  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
]Rla],  and  having  observed  and  attended  her  up  to  and  in  her  accouche* 
it,  I  rely  on  the  facts  as  trustworthy. 


Case, — Saturday,  August  1,  1810.  Being  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  a  lady  came  to  me  and  requested  that,  as  a  medical  officer  of 
tlie  House,  I  would  see  Ann  Gideon,  in  Clark  street,  Southwark,  in  order 
to  her  admission  into  the  Lying-in  ward.  I  was  told  that  her  confine- 
Ment,  which  had  been  looked  for  in  April,  had  not  yet  taken  place,  that 
she  was  suffering  under  the  effects  of  this  unnatural  pregnancy,  and 
that  the  neighbors  thought  she  ought  to  receive  the  cares  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Upon  proceeding  to  Clark  street,  I  learned  that  she  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  that  she  had  been  confined  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1839,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  was  again  pregnant  in  the  month 
of  July,  1839,  while  suckling  her  son.  Being  very  much  indisposed, 
she  called  a  physician,  who  directed  her  to  wean  the  child,  as  she  was 
doubtless  pregnant.  She  did  not,  however,  wean  him  until  September, 
when  she  felt  sure  of  her  pregnancy.  On  the  20th  of  November  she 
quickened,  and  her  husband  very  distinctly  perceived  the  motion  of  the 
child  at  Christmas.  On  or  about  the  10th  day  of  April,  1840,  being  very 
large  and  lusty,  she  was  taken  in  the  night  with  the  symptoms  of  labor, 
and  called  in  her  neighbors.  She  said  the  waters  broke  in  the  night  and 
wetted  her  profusely.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  pains 
were  great,  and  she  supposed  the  child  would  be  soon  born ;  but,  as  the 
pains  not  long  afterwards  grew  easier,  she  did  not  send  for  the  doctor 
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till  morning;  at  that  time,  they  had  become  much  less  distressing;  in 
short,  they  gradually  left  her :  but  she  continued  big,  and  could  daily, 
and  eyen  now,  feel  the  child  when  it  moTcd,  which  gave  her  great  pain. 

She  was  laboring  under  a  decided  hectical  fever  and  irritation, 
that  had  already  very  much  reduced  her  flesh  and  strength.  She  ob- 
tained but  little  sleep,  and  had  a  poor  appetite.  She  daily  suffered 
acute  pains  in  the  abdomen.  I  gave  her  a  ticket  for  the  Lying-in  depart- 
ment, to  come  in  on  the  4th  day  of  August.  The  os  uteri  was  found 
to  be  not  dilated,  though  the  cervix  was  fully  developed,  having  lost 
entirely  its  tubular  or  cylindrical  form.  The  form  of  the  abdominal 
tumor  was  conicaly  the  umbilicus  being  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Two 
or  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus  was  the  commencement  of  an  oblong 
tumor,  extending  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage, and  about  three  inches  in  width  by  two  in  height.  This  was  a 
hernia  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  linea  alba,  through  which 
protruded  a  quantity  of  the  intestine  thinly  covered  and  restrained  by 
the  peritoneum  and  skin. 

She  remained  in  the  ward,  suffering  daily  and  nightly  with  abdominal 
pains,  until  she  fell  into  labor  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  the  child 
was  born  on  the  13th  of  September,  about  daylight.  I  sat  up  with  her 
all  night,  being  deeply  interested  to  observe  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
case. 

The  child,  a  male,  was  of  a  medium  size,  weighing  seven  or  eight 
pounds;  in  good  health.  The  labor  was  extremely  tedious  and  dis- 
tressing. She  had  a  pretty  good  getting  up,  but  the  hernia  of  the 
linea  alba  caused  great  weakness,  which  was  in  a  measure  relieved  by 
a  truss  made  expressly  for  her.  She  was  discharged  October  11th, 
1840. 

Of  course,  in  relating  this  case,  I  do  not  consider  myself  responsible  for 
the  truth  of  its  statements  further  than  as  they  are  worthy  of  confidence 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  patient  herself,  and  as  the  facts  came 
under  my  notice.  She  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  candor  and  sin- 
cerity in  all  that  she  said  about  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  thinks  her 
pregnancy  began  in  July,  1839,  and  ended,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1840 ;  having  endured  near  fourteen  months,  or  four 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  the  usual 
term  of  a  pregnancy. 

In  July,  1841,  she  is  pregnant  again,  and  still  suffers  from  the  pro- 
trusion in  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  alba. 

Lamotte,  t.  i.  313,  Obs.  xci.,  relates  the  case  of  Madame  de ,  who 

had  had  children  of  former  pregnancies,  and  who  conceived  in  the 
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■onth  of  January,  daring  which  she  experienced  all  the  inconrenient 
lenaations  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  antecedent  gestations. 
la  the  middle  of  Maj,  she  quickened  at  the  same  period  as  on  other 
oecasions.  She  made  her  computations  for  the  term,  for  September. 
Sapposing  herself  about  to  be  confined,  she  summoned  the  monthly  nurse, 
who  remained  near  her  until  the  labor  terminated  by  the  birth  of  a  child 
Mach  larger  than  the  other  children  had  been.  She  was  delivered  of 
the  child  at  the  beginning  of  February,  making  a  case  of  gestation 
protracted  through  thirteen  months. 

Dr.  Merriman,  of  London,  has  published,  in  vol.  ziii.  part  ii.  of  the 
London  Medieo-Ohirurgieal  TransacttonSj  a  paper  on  the  Period  of 
P^u^orition,  which  contains  an  interesting  table  of  the  births  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  mature  children,  calculated  from,  but  not  includ- 
ing, the  day  on  which  the  catamenia  were  last  distinguishable. 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  three  were  born  in  the  thirty-seventh 
week,  thirteen  in  the  thirty-eighth  week,  fourteen  in  the  thirty-ninth 
week,  thirty-three  in  the  fortieth  week,  twenty-two  in  the  forty-first 
week,  fifteen  in  the  forty-second  week,  ten  in  the  forty-third  week,  and 
foor  in  the  forty-fourth  week,  of  which  latter,  one  was  boi^n  at  three 
handred  and  three  days,  one  at  three  hundred  and  five  days,  and  two 
at  three  hundred  and  six  days. 

Dr.  Merriman  states  that  he  has  calculated  a  great  many  more  cases 
in  the  same  manner,  but  has  restricted  his  table  to  the  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  cases,  because  he  was  able  completely  to  verify  them. 
The  others  gave  results  so  nearly  similar,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the 
general  correctness  of  the  principle  he  desired  to  enforce,  which  was, 
that  conception  takes  place,  in  general,  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the 
eatamenial  flow,  and  not  just  antecedently  to  its  expected  return.  The 
table  is  highly  interesting,  in  the  relations  for  which  I  would  use  it, 
showing,  as  it  does  fully,  that  there  is  a  considerable  latitude  in  the 
duration  of  gestation. 

*^Mr.  Gaskoin  communicated  an  account  of  suspended  animation, 
daring  four  years,  at  least,  in  a  specimen  of  helix  lactea^  now  living  in 
his  possession.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  the  fact  that 
atero-gestation  was  suspended,  and  resumed  its  process  with  the  resump- 
tion of  vitality." — Athenaeum^  Nov.  30th,  1850. 

Computation  of  Term. — The  ordinary  term  of  a  gestation  is  at- 
tained in  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days,  and  it  is  customary 
among  medical  men  to  assign  the  two  hundred  and  eightieth  as  the  day 
on  which  the  child  may  be  expected  to  be  born.     In  making  the  com- 
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putation  for  my  patients,  my  own  habit  has  been,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
day  and  date  of  the  disappearance  of  the  last  menstrua ;  to  commence 
the  series  on  the  day  following  the  disappearance,  and  add  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  days  to  it.  This  mode  has  answered  my  pur- 
pose well  enough,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  would  not  answer  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  term,  in  the  cade  of  a  religious  Jewess. 

That  experienced  practitioner,  and  most  judicious  author,  Professor 
NsegMe,  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  Lehrhueh  der  QeburUhillfe^  8vo.,  1842, 
in  a  remark  at  the  foot  of  page  82,  gives  the  following  method  of  com- 
puting term.  Let  the  woman  reckon  three  months  back  from  the  day 
when  her  menses  ceased,  and  to  the  said  three  months  let  her  add 
seven  days.  The  day  thtis  found  is  the  one  on  which  she  ought  to 
expect  her  confinement.  If,  for  example,  she  had  her  courses  last  on 
the  10th  of  June,  let  her  reckon  backward  three  months,  to  March  10th, 
to  which  she  should  add  seven  days,  which  would  bring  the  calculation 
to  the  17th  of  March.  This  would  be  the  day,  to  wit,  March  17th,  on 
which  the  woman  ought  to  expect  her  lying-in.  Such  is  the  method  of 
calculation  recommended  by  Dr.  Nseg^le,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
man  in  Europe  enjoys  a  more  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher  and 
practitioner  in  our  art.  One  might  feel  safe  in  following  his  example 
in  the  practice  of  it.  Still,  I  cannot  perceive  why  the  seven  days 
l^hould  be  added  to  the  three  months,  or,  rather,  to  the  whole  term, 
since  the  Professor  gives  no  reason  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  ovulum  is 
not  both  mature  and  ready  for  fecundation  as  soon  as  the  catamenial 
flow  has  ceased,  and  the  genitalia  have  recovered  tbeir  fitness  for  the 
congress  of  the  sexes.  As  I  have  had  no  reason  hitherto  to  find  fault 
with  my  own  method,  I  shall  continue  to  compute  from  the  day  of  cessa- 
tion ;  so  that,  if  my  patient  should  inform  me  she  saw  the  last  stain 
on  August  27th,  I  should  reckon  backwards  to  July  27th,  June  27th, 
and  May  27th,  which  day  I  should  indicate  as  the  one  on  which  the 
labor  might  be  expected  to  commence,  and  not  June  8d.  My  opinions 
as  to  the  connection  of  the  menstrua  with  the  acts  of  ovulation  are  so 
settled,  that  I  do  not  expect  they  shall  be  changed  hereafter.  Still,  those 
opinions  do  not  prevent  me  from  supposing  it  sometimes  possible  for  an 
ovulum  to  become  mature,  and  even  to  escape  from  its  ovisac,  without 
exciting  the  usual  mensual  molimen — and  even,  also,  that  this  escape 
might  take  place  just  before  the  period  for  the  catamenial  return, 
or  at  any  other  period.  Under  such  fortuitous  circumstances,  a  fecun- 
dation might  'be  possible  just  before  the  expected  return ;  and  if  so, 
the  calculations  as  to  term  would  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  disappoint- 
ment.   In  general,  however,  one  may  venture  to  rely  that  a  general 
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nle  will  hold  good — while  no  great  surprise  ought  to  uise  vhes  an  «x- 
Mptional  instance  happens  to  fall  under  notice. 

Cbangaa  inthe  Womb. — The  form  of  the  womh  ohaDgea  irith  the 
|m^reaa  of  pregnancy.  The  vaginal  cervix  grows  shorter,  and  at 
Itngth  wholly  loses  its  cylindrical,  or  tabular  shape,  leaving  at  the  upper 
<nd  of  ths  vagina  an  orbicular  or  conoidal  protuberance  with  a  dimple 
ta  iti  apex,  which  is  the  os  tincse  of  the  womb-at-term, 

A*  the  omm  expands,  it  carries  the  uterus  along  with  it,  at  first  mak- 
i>g  one  of  the  cavity  of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  organ,  and  only 
diitending  the  upper  part  of  the  oervix  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy ; 
••  that,  if  an  examinadon  should  be  made  of  a  woman  three  months 
fl^^ant,  the  oylindrical  cervix  nteri  would  be  found  to  have  under^ 
g0M  Tsry  little  ahorteuing. 

The  cervix  certainly  becomes  fuller  and  larger,  at  a  very  early  period 
•f  pr^aancy,  and  presents,  in  this  respect,  a  sensible  difference  from 
itt  nnimpregnated  state.  At  the  close  of  pregnancy,  the  tabular  cervix 
■lari  seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  womb,  instead  of  exhi- 
tidng  a  straight  or  cylindrical  neck,  is  become  conoidal,  the  os  tincse 
baing  at  the  lowest  end.  No  decided  change  in  the  length  of  the  eylin- 
Arioal  part  is  discovered  by  the  Touch,  until  after  the  fifth  month,  or,  ao- 
•irding  to  certain  authorities,  the  seventh  month.  From  that  period  it 
growa  daily  shorter,  until  the  last  days  of  gestation,  when  it  is  not  to 

Fig.  13. 


be  discovered  at  all.  A  pregnant  woman,  therefore,  in  whom  it  has 
wholly  disappeared,  is  eaid  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  process  of 
labor.  The  attack  of  labor  pains  may  begin  very  soon  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  cylinder  of  the  cervix,  or  it  may  be  deferred  for  several 
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days,  from  causes  which  are  not  understood.  Figure  72  exhibits  the 
form  of  the  gravid  uteru8j  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  un- 
impregnated  orgarij  Fig.  41. 

In  all  instances  that  haye  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  the  womb,  when  at  term,  has  been  rather  less  than  in  the 
non-gravid  organ.  The  tissue  is  much  looser  and  easier  to  cut,  and 
yields  to  any  distending  force  far  more  readily  in  the  gravid,  than  in 
the  non-gravid  state.  It  is  incomparably  more  vascular,  so  that,  in  the 
last  weeks  of  gestation,  it  may  be  compared  to  a  purse  or  network  of 
blood-vessels,  with  abundance  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  moacular 
fibres  interspersed.  I  have  sometimes  compared  it  to  a  vast  hollow 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  in  order  to  express  an  idea  of  the  abundant 
vascularity  with  whicl}  it  is  now  provided,  and  by  the  agency  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  fulfil  the  wants  of  the  foetus  as  to  aeration  and  nutritive 
absorption.  The  uterine  arteries  and  veins  which  reach  the  womb  near 
its  lower  extremity,  inosculate  freely  with  the  ovarian  or  spermatic 
vessels,  that  enter  its  texture  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments, 
to  supply  the  ovaria,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  upper  portions  of  the 
womb. 

Smellie,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  says  that  he  had  opportunities,  in  1747  and 
1748,  of  opening  the  bodies  of  two  women  who  died  at  the  full  term  of 
utero-gestation.  The  membranes  were  unruptured.  They  were  each 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  same  was  the  case  with  another 
specimen  in  his  possession,  which  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 
He  had  seen  several  others,  in  which  the  woman  died  soon  after  delivery, 
the  womb  not  being  much  contracted,  when  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
was  about  the  same  as  the  above.  But  where  the  death  did  not  occur 
for  several  days  after  delivery,  and  the  womb  was  contracted,  he  found 
its  parietes  from  one  to  two  inches  thick.  In  the  cases  that  I  have  seen 
of  autopsy  of  the  pregnant  woman,  I  have  always  found  the  head  of 
the  child  to  present  at  the  os  uteri.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  M.  Paul  Dubois  that  the  child  is  instinctively  compelled  to  turn  its 
head  downwards,  for  I  can  neither  discover  any  such  instinct  in  the 
unborn  foetus,  nor  power  to  obey  it  if  it  should  exist.  M.  Dubois's 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  a  perusal. 

Uterine  Muscles. — With  regard  to  the  muscular  structure  of  th^ 
womb,  I  shall  remark  that  no  person  who  has  witnessed  the  exercise  of  its 
muscles  in  labor,  can  doubt  of  their  immense  power ;  particularly  should 
he  have  felt  its  force  while  the  hand  has  been  compressed  by  it,  in  turn- 
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log  ft  child  in  ntero.  Some  jearB  since,  a  gentleman  of  this  city  found 
bimself  obliged  to  introduce  his  hand  completely  into  the  womb,  in  order 
to  extract  a  retabed  placenta.  White  the  hand  was  employed  in  sepa- 
nting  the  afterbirth  from  the  nterua,  the  os  uteri  closed  upon  his  wrist 
with  anch  force  aa  to  giro  him  very  severe  pain,  and  he  found  it  impos- 
nUe  to  withdraw  the  hand,  which  was  completely  fastened  by  the  con- 
traction. After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  eztricate  himself  from 
neh  an  nnheard-of  difficulty,  be  sent  for  a  Bleeder,  and,  after  causing 
•  large  qnaotity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  lady's  arm,  the  spasm 
of  the  cervix  ceased,  upon  which  he  was  liberated  from  an  imprison- 
■•nt  of  two  hours.  His  wrist  was  marked,  as  if  a  cord  had  been 
•tiODgly  bound  ronnd  it ;  the  red  traces  of  which  impression  were  tibi- 
Ua,  even  the  next  day. 

The  operation  of  turning  the  child,  in  a  powerful  womb,  from  which 
Aa  waters  have  been  entirely  drained,  not  nnfrequently  produces  a 
degree  of  numbness,  from  pressure,  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  one,  and  introduce  the  other  hand ;  the  sensibility  and 
Botion  of  the  first  one  being  wholly  suspended.  The  resistance  to  be 
onreome  in  the  expulsion  of  a  grown  fcetns  requires  a  muscular  force 
which  cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  and  must  be  immense. 

Different  writers  describe  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
tka  nteniB  in  different  manners.  The  very  discrepanciesof  these  authors 
(Might  to  convince  us  that  the  arrangement  is  not  yet  understood ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence,  in  a  practical  view,  that  it  should 
be  demonstrated.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  fibres  are  so  arranged 
aa  to  tend,  by  tbeir  combined  contractions,  to  reduce  the  uterus  back 
firom  the  gravid  size  to  that  of  the  un- 
impregnated  organ.     When  their  con-  ^'S-  '>3. 

traction  is  co-ordinate,  the  fundus 
tends  to  approach  the  ob  tincEo,  and 
the  sides  tend  to  approach  each  other. 
Whatever  is  contained  within  the  cav- 
ity of  the  organ  is,  under  these  cir- 
com  stances,  expelled  therefrom. 

It  sbonld  be  always  understood  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  womb,  we  speak  of  the  gravid 
womb  only,  in  which  the  arrangement 
and  condition  of  those  fibres  are  per- 
itpA  very  different  from  those  of  the 
virgin  or  in  the  non-gravid  organ.     Fig.  67  is  a  representation  of  their 
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arrangements,  proposed  by  M.  Chailly,  which  differs  from  the  very 
beautiful  drawing  of  a  dissection  of  them,  that  is  given  in  Dr. 
Moreau's  Atlas.  Both  of  them  are  unlike  Madame  Boivin's  figure— 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  successive  representation  will  differ  from 
those  that  do,  or  may,  precede  it.  My  own  attempts  to  extricate  the 
tangled  maze  of  muscular  fibres  leave  me  convinced  that  the  only  ana- 
tomy of  them  to  be  depended  on,  is  the  Transcendent  anatomy— or 
that  which  is  performed  by  the  reason  and  not  by  the  scalpel.  He 
who  has  felt  the  womb  contract  upon  his  hand  in  a  Caesarian  operation, 
or  in  repositing  an  inverted  uterus  after  labor,  or  in  extracting  the 
placenta  in  hour-glass  contraction,  or  in  turning  the  child  long  after  the 
waters  are  gone  off,  will  have  a  better  conception  of  the  muscularity  and 
of  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  muscles  than  he  who  trusts 
to  the  dissecting  knife  alone. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  womb  ought,  if  normal,  to  be  per- 
fectly co-ordinate,  all  parts  acting  together,  or  at  the  same  time.  It 
is,  however,  true  that,  in  the  state  of  contraction,  all  the  parts  do  not 
always  begin  and  cease  to  act  at  the  same  moment. 

Labor  does  not  always  proceed  with  regularity.  The  muscular  power 
of  the  womb  is  occasionally  found  to  be  morbidly  exercised.  Those 
fibres  that  tend  to  bring  the  fundus  near  the  os  tincse,  sometimes  fail 
to  act,  or  act  imperfectly;  while  those  that  tend  to  approximate  the  sides 
of  the  womb  act  with  such  force  as  to  compress  the  body  of  the  foetus, 
and,  instead  of  expelling,  rather  confine  and  detain  it  within  the 
cavity.  We  frequently  observe  women  to  suffer  under  the  most  violent 
uterine  pains,  which  nevertheless  do  not  move  the  child  downwards  in 
the  least  degree:  such  pains  should  be  suppressed,  if  possible,  in  order 
to  admit  of  the  co-ordinate  and  regular  operation  of  all  the  fibres 
being  restored,  by  temporary  cessation  or  repose.  It  is  such  an 
action  as  this  that  constitutes  the  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  womb, 
which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  non-separation  of  the  placenta 
from  the  uterine  surface — thus  disabling  that  placento-uterine  quarter 
from  contracting  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  organ.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  placenta  is,  of  course,  shut  up  within  a  cell,  above  the  hour- 
glass contraction. 

Obliquity. — The  gravid  uterus  commonly  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  in  hale  young  women,  notwithstanding  both  the  projec* 
tion  of  the  sacrum  and  the  intrusion  of  the  spinal  column  tend  to  give 
to  it  an  oblique  direction:  hence,  we  generally  find  it  to  be  inclined 
towards  one  side  of  the  abdomen  in  persons  of  a  lax  and  flaccid  habit 
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of  body.  So  far  as  my  observation  enables  me  to  speak,  it  is  obliqae 
to  the  left  more  frequently  than  to  the  right  side. 

Great  degrees  of  obliquity  are  scarcely  met  with  in  fir  st  pregnancies, 
in  eonsequence  of  the  vigorous  contractility  of  the  symmetrical  abdominal 
miscles,  which  constrain  the  gravid  womb  to  remain  in  the  mesian  line; 
whereas,  in  women  who  have  borne  many  children,  those  muscles 
■oqnire  such  a  laxity  and  want  of  tone  as  to  allow  the  organ  to  librate 
from  side  to  side,  or  fall  to  the  front,  according  to  the  attitude  of  the 
patient  for  the  time  being. 

A  right  or  a  left  lateral  obliquity  becomes  very  evident  if  the  wo- 
maok  stands  on  her  feet.  In  general,  if  the  organ  bears  over  to  the  right 
ride,  its  faulty  direction  will  be  corrected  by  turning  upon  the  left,  and 
fJM  vend.  In  anterior  obliquity,  the  fundus  falls  so  far  forward  as  to 
Bake  the  patient  seem  more  lusty  or  larger  than  she  really  is.  The 
Igore  is  greatly  improved  in  such  cases  by  wearing  a  suspensory  band- 
age, which  assists  the  rectus  and  obliqui  abdominis  to  hold  the  gravid 
oq^an  up  nearer  to  the  back  bone.  When  a  patient  suiTers  herself  to 
be  annoyed  by  what  she  supposes  to  be  an  inordinate  development  of 
Ibe  womb,  her  fears  may  sometimes  be  allayed  by  showing  her  that,  not- 
withstanding she  is  apparently  enormously  large,  she  is  in  reality  not 
aere  lusty  than  common,  and  that  the  false  appearance  depends  upon 
the  anterior  obliquity  of  the  womb,  which  causes  the  belly  to  protrude 
mnaturally. 

Pnasure  of  the  Womb  on  the  Vessels. — Women,  in  whom  the 
abdominal  muscles  have  not  lost  their  tone  by  repeated  extensions  in 
pregnancy,  compress  the  uterus  strongly,  in  a  direction  towards  the 
back;  whereas,  those  whose  abdominal  muscles  have  become  weakened 
by  repeated  gestations,  carry  the  child  very  low,  to  use  a  common  term, 
allowing  the  enlarged  womb  to  rest  upon  the  muscles  in  front  of  it.  In 
the  former  case,  the  pressure  of  the  organ  against  the  spine  must,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree',  interfere  with  the  current  of  blood  in  the 
great  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  Hence  the  aorta  and  iliac  arteries,  and 
some  of  their  branches,  will  pass  on  their  contents  with  less  freedom 
than  is  natural,  whereby  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  become  supplied 
with  more  than  their  due  proportion  of  the  arterial  blood.  Headache, 
vertigo,  flushings  of  the  face,  and  tendency  to  paralysis  and  convulsions, 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  excessive  momentum  of  the  blood  thus  dis- 
tributed to  the  superior  parts,  and  determined  towards  them  by  this 
cause.  Sighing,  prsecordial  distress,  dyspnoea,  and  coughs  are  also 
found  to  depend  upon  the  same  principle,  and  are  to  be  treated  with  a 
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yiew  to  lessen  this  yicious  distribution  and  sur-accnmulation  of  the  vital 
fluids.  Venesection,  looseness  of  the  bowels,  light  diet,  warm  baths, 
and  whatever  tends  to  produce  moderate  relaxation  of  the  muscular 
forces,  are  in  general  employed  with  signal  success  in  these  circum- 
stances. 

Dr.  Collins,  App.  199,  remarks,  that  ^'  Puerperal  convulsions  occur 
almost  invariably  in  strong  plethoric  young  women,  with  their  first  ehU- 
dren,  more  especially  in  such  as  are  of  a  coarse,  thick  make,  with  short 
necks.''  He  adds,  at  p.  201,  'Hhat  of  thirty  cases  occurring  during 
his  Mastership,  twenty-nine  were  in  women  with  their  first  children.'^ 

Can  this  excess  of  propensity  to  eclampsia  in  primipar»  be  attri- 
buted to  any  other  cause  than  those  excessive  sanguine  determinations 
to  the  head,  above  indicated  ?  I  might  rather  ask,  if  we  ought  not  to 
expect  convulsions  in  women  in  the  first  labor,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  tendency  to  hypersemia  of  the  brain  caused  by  the  above-mentioned 
restraints  of  the  downward  circulation. 

My  experience  in  Midwifery  has  long  since  taught  me  to  be  watchful 
of  the  signs  of  any  excess  in  such  determination  of  the  blood,  so  that 
I  rarely  permit  my  patients  to  lie  on  the  back  to  be  confined ;  for  I  have 
been  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  women  who  lie  on 
the  back  in  labor,  especially  in  first  labors,  are  more  liable  to  convul- 
sion on  account  of  the  greater  pressure  against  the  large  vessels  within 
the  belly;  a  pressure  which,  at  least,  is  always  relaxed  during  the 
absence  of  pain,  in  such  as  lie  on  the  side. 

I  have  frequently  met  with  coughs  in  the  latter  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
which  proved  rebellious  against  all  treatment,  until  the  delivery  of  the 
patient ;  after  which  they  yielded  to  the  common  means  of  cure :  the  pres- 
sure of  the  womb  on  the  abdominal  vessels  being  removed,  the  pulmo- 
nary engorgement  and  hypersemic  irritation  previously  sustained  and 
enforced  thereby  proved  no  longer  indomitable. 

The  same  pressure  of  the  enlarged  womb,  above  spoken  of,  interrupts 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  extremities,  and  the  transit  of  the 
contents  of  the  lymphatic  absorbents.  Hence,  when  that  pressure  has 
reached  its  maximum,  the  feet  and  legs  become  oedematous  or  anasar- 
cous;  the  veins  of  the  feet  and  legs  acquire  an  enormous  size,  become 
permanently  varicose,  and  in  certain  instances  burst,  so  as  to  cause 
efinsions  of  blood  to  take  place.  In  like  manner,  as  has  been  stated  of 
the  superior  or  arterial  engorgements,  this  inferior  or  venous  engorge- 
ment ceases  upon  the  abstraction  of  its  cause.  Limbs,  when  swelled 
even  enormously,  are  observed  to  recover  their  natural  size  in  three  or 
four  days  after  the  accouchement.    The  same  general  plan  of  treatment 
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if  spplicable  to  both  the  cases ;  but  it  is  particnlarlj  incumbent  upon 
the  medical  attendant  to  employ,  in  the  latter  case,  rollers  for  the 
Iniba,  that  may  help  their  vessels  to  overcome  the  distending  causes. 
Where  the  oedema  is  very  great  and  painful,  punctures  with  a  lancet, 
•zlending  into  the  tela  cellulosa,  allow  the  serum  to  escape,  and  there- 
by become  the  means  of  procuring  relief,  without  the  least  danger, 
er  any  inconvenience  worthy  of  attention.  In  some  cases,  the  oedema 
ef  the  limb  is  so  great,  that  it  extends,  at  length,  even  to  the  perineum, 
the  UbiA,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  I  have  mentioned  in- 
stances in  which  each  labium  was  swollen  to  four  or  five  times  its 
aatoral  size,  from  this  serous  infiltration.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the 
tamor  has  been  very  hard  and  resisting.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  women  who  are  very  much  swelled  in  this  way  are  to 
be  deemed  far  more  liable  to  puerperal  convulsions  than  such  as  have 
10  swellings;  for  these  infiltrations,  produced  by  pressure  on  the  ascend- 
iag  Tenons  columns,  evince  a  similar  pressure  on  the  descending  arte- 
rial colamns  of  blood ;  which  gives  cephalic  engorgement.  Good  care 
skonld  be  taken  to  obviate  such  dreadful  attacks.  To  be  forewarned 
il  to  be  forearmed.  I  have  been  blamed  by  a  reviewer  for  not  know- 
iag  that  this  oedema,  which  ends  in  eclampsia,  is  a  disease  of  the  kidney 
pfing  rise  to  albuminuria ;  but  I  can  not,  for  the  reviewer,  change 
■7  opinion  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  pressure  and  obstruction,  espe- 
cially as  I  find  the  whole  of  the  o&dema  to  vanish  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  labor.  > 

That  worthy  old  author,  M.  Puzos,  whose  Traiti  des  Aceouehemens 
was  published  in  1755,  gives,  at  page  84,  a  sensible  account  of  the  causa- 
ti<m  of  this  oedema  gravidarum :  '^  On  sQait  que  cette  enflure  ne  vient 
q[oe  de  la  difficult^  que  les  liqueurs  ont  h  remonter  de  has  en  haut,  et 
i  entrer  dans  le  ventre ;  parceque  le  poids  de  Tenfant  se  fait  bien  plus 
sentir  lorsque  la  femme  est  deboiit  que  couch^e,  et  s'oppose  plus  forte- 
ment  au  retour  de  la  lymphe,  dans  cette  situation,  que  lorsqu'elle  est 
horiaontale." 

Posos,  it  is  true,  makes  a  just  discrimination  betwixt  this  accidence 
in  Midwifery  and  a  real  dropsy;  but  the  Student  will  be  misled,  should 
he  not  be  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  infiltration, 
ne  matter  how  extensive,  are  owing  to  pressure  on  veins  and  absorb- 
ents, and  not  to  a  true  hydropic  diathesis.  This  accidental  dropsy 
from  mechanical  obstruction  requires  no  treatment  by  drugs.  Fuzos's 
eiplanation  as  to  position  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  a  confident 
expectation  should  be  indulged  as  to  a  cure,  a  spontaneous  cure,  as 
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soon  as  the  obstructing  cause  shall  have  been  removed,  by  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

A  woman  sometimes  grows  apparently  very  fat  in  the  last  weeks 
or  days  of  her  pregnancy;  but  the  appearance  of  embonpoint  is  false 
— the  delusion  arising  from  an  insensible  watery  infiltration  of  the 
whole  of  the  superficial  cellular  tela:  instead  of  increasing  her  em- 
bonpoint, she  is  really  losing  flesh  by  the  constant  waste  of  the  ele- 
ments of  her  blood,  and  when  she  comes  to  her  lying-in  she  complains, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  of  growing  thin,  whereas  she  may  be  in  reality 
growing  fatter.  The  deception  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  water 
of  infiltration,  which  lets  her  contour  down  to  the  true  state  and  expres- 
sion of  her  real  embonpoint. 

HydrsBxnia  GravidsB. — I  have  observed  that  this  oedema  gravidarom 
has  in  many  women  been  attended  with  some  maladive  state  of  the 
organs  or  powers  of  the  hsematosis.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  organ  of 
the  hsematosis  is  the  Endangium,  which  I  have  elsewhere  called  the 
Blood-membrane.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  endangiom 
becomes  weakened  or  diseased  in  pregnant  women,  and  especially  ia 
women  whose  blood-vessels  are  occupied  in  repairing  the  damage  of 
the  blood  effected  by  such  vast  infiltrations  as  I  have  seen  among  my 
patients,  in  addition  to  the  perpetual  call  upon  them  for  the  extraor- 
dinary supplies  required  for  the  gestation.  Such  a  woman  may  get 
rid  of  the  water  of  infiltration  in  three  days,  but  she  will  be  of  an 
ansemical  appearance  for  many  weeks,  and  there  is  danger  even  of  her 
becoming  the  subject  of  a  real  pathological  and  not  merely  accidental 
hydrsemia. 

The  treatment  of  such  persons  consists,  due  alvine  dejections  being 
premised,  in  the  allowance  of  a  nutritious  diet,  with  a  portion  of  wine, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  martial  preparations ;  such  as  Yallet's  mass, 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine — or,  what  I  deem  preferable  to  either  of 
them,  the  pill  of  Qu^venne's  metallic  iron. 

Hydatid  Degeneration  of  the  Ovum. — A  woman  who  has  con- 
ceived in  the  womb,  and  in  whom  the  pregnancy  may  have  gone  on 
for  several  weeks,  or  even  for  some  months  in  the  most  regular  and 
orderly  manner,  is  nevertheless  liable  to  subsequent  faulty  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  ovum.  For  example,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
placenta  may  become  the  seat  of  an  hydatid  degeneration.  Hydatids 
are  transparent  vesicles  or  bullae,  colorless,  and  distended  with  water 
resembling  pure  water.     They  are  supposed  by  many  authors  to  be 
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independent  animalsi  and  were  by  Laennec  denominated  as  the  cjsti- 
cereos.  Mr.  Milne  Edwards^  in  liis  Ulemem  de  Zoohgie — Ani- 
mmux  9anM  Vertibreif  speaks  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
ike  Helminths  or  Entoioars.  Under  the  order  Cjstoid  Helminths^ 
genus  Hydatins,  he  says :  "  Finally,  the  Hydatids  are  generally  con- 
iidored  as  the  last  link  in  the  series  of  intestinal  worms ;  but  the  bodies 
described  under  this  title  are  perhaps  not  real  animals,  and  seem  rather 
to  be  mere  pathological  products." 

M.  Poachet,  also,  in  his  Zoohgie  Classiqtiey  p.  537,  tom.  ii.,  says: — 

^  It  sometimes  happens  that  women,  affected  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  pregnancy,  discharge  a  considerable  quantity  of  delicate  yesicles 
filled  with  an  aqueous  liquor,  that  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  cys- 
licorcus,  and  that  haye  hitherto  been  regarded  as  hydatids.  The 
visicles  seem  to  adhere  by  a  pedicle  to  the  organ  that  produces  them. 
Bromser  looks  upon  them  as  helminths,  and  says  they  are  really  en- 
dowed with  individual  life,  and  constitute  a  peculiar  species  of  animals. 
Bat  sereral  French  physicians  do  not  partake  of  this  opinion  of  the 
oelebrated  Oerman  helminthologist,  and  think  that  these  pretended 
entoioars  are  commonly  nothing  more  than  a  pathological  degenera- 
tion  of  the  product  of  conception.  Such  are  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
IMsormeaoz,  Yelpeau,  and  Orfila,  &o." 

I  haTO  translated  the  above  passages  from  Milne  Edwards,  and 
PSoachet,  in  order  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  to  express  as  to  the 
pathological  and  accidental  nature  of  the  placental  hydatids.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  depending  upon  an  hydropic  state  of 
the  villi  of  the  chorion,  which,  by  a  process  of  endosmose,  under  some 
maladive  condition  of  the  life-force  of  the  ovum,  is  able  to  convert  them 
into  cysts,  to  the  ruin  of  the  product  of  the  fecundation. 

When  a  villous  chorion  begins  to  be  generally  subject  of  this  hyda- 
tid degeneration,  it  is  to  be  deemed  that  the  embryo  must  necessarily 
perish  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  its  branchial  organ,  the 
placenta,  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  cellulo-vascular  pro- 
cess from  the  chorion.  I  have  seen  many  examples  in  which  the  pla- 
eenta,  at  healthful  term,  has  exhibited  several  of  these  hydatid-vesicles 
without  harm  to  the  foetus — while  in  others,  the  embryo  has  been  pre- 
maturely discharged,  accompanied  with  the  debris  of  a  placenta  filled 
with  innumerable  small  bullae  resembling  white  grapes  in  bunches. 

Let  the  Student  observe  that  the  ovum,  when  invaded  and  con- 
qiered  by  this  attack,  continues  to  augment  in  size,  its  progress  being 
governed  by  no  ascertained  law  of  rate.     The  healthy  ovum  haa  an  ex- 
act rate — it  is  finished  in  nine  months ;  but  the  hydatid  has  no  certain 
16 
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rate — it  compels  the  womb  to  distend  for  its  accommodation,  and  that 
at  a  rate  which  is  uncertain.  I  have  seen  a  young  woman,  at  the 
fourth  month  after  conception,  as  large  as  she  ought  to  have  been  at 
the  sixth  month.  It  is  easy  to  infer  that  such  a  rapid  deploying  of 
the  womb,  one  so  different  from  the  gentle  and  lawful  rate  of  a  true 
pregnancy,  must  have  the  effects  of  a  pathological,  rather  than  those 
of  a  physiological  force. 

The  term  to  which  the  development  of  placental  hydatids  may  a^ 
tain  in  any  special  case  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  uterus  may  cease  to 
tolerate  their  presence  in  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  or  even  in  the  7th  month 
of  gestation. 

The  signs  by  which  they  are  known  are  inferential  or  positive.  W# 
infer  that  the  womb  contains  hydatids  whenever  we  discover  it  to  be 
increasing  with  preternatural  rapidity ;  a  rapidity  that  could  not  be 
predicated  of  twins,  of  polypus  uteri,  or  any  tumor.  We  know  that 
the  case  is  one  of  hydatids  whenever,  upon  Touching,  we  can  find  a 
Boftish  mass  in  the  cervix  which  bleeds  upon  being  rudely  pressed^  and 
which  discharges  upon  the  finger  or  the  napkin  specimens  of  the  aqueous 
Tesicles. 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  one  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  commencement  of  any  dilating  pain,  to  provoke  the  earliest  pos- 
sible discharge  of  the  hydatic  mass.  This  may  be  done  by  introdao- 
ing  the  index  finger  into  the  os  uteri  far  enough  to  reach  and  break 
up  the  mass.  It  mostly  happens  here,  as  it  does  in  turning  out  coagula 
from  the  womb,  after  labors,  that,  as  soon  as  a  portion,  even  a  small 
one,  is  broken  off  and  discharged,  the  uterus  begins  at  once  to  con- 
tract upon  its  now  lessened  contents,  so  that,  in  general,  the  whole 
product  rushes  forth  from  the  violently  oontraoting  organ.  When, 
upon  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  the  hydatid  mass,  the  labor-pain 
ceases  too  soon,  it  is  well  again  to  break  in  pieces  the  rest,  so  that, 
when  the  pain  next  comes  on,  there  may  be  less  resistance  to  its  expul- 
sion. The  Touch  reveals  to  us  the  truth  at  last,  as  to  whether  all  the 
product  is  driven  off  or  not. 

I  have  observed  that,  in  the  course  of  a  labor  for  the  expulsion  of 
hydatids,  the  hemorrhage  is  occasionally  most  violent,  and  even  alarm- 
ing. The  tampon  constitutes  an  unobjectionable  means  of  arreating 
such  a  too  troublesome  waste  of  the  blood. 

Intense  constitutional  irritation  accompanies  the  hydatid  pregnancy 
in  those  examples  of  it  where  the  growth  is  violently  rapid.  The 
orer-hasty  development  of  the  womb  or  matrix  of  the  mass  may  be 
compared  to  a  bursting  process.    I  leave  it  to  the  ingenious  Student 
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to  ttady  <mt  tbe  problem  of  the  amount  of  constitutional  disorder  and 
ita  aigna,  likely  to  be  made  manifest  upon  such  sudden  and  preter- 
aatsral  impetuosity  of  the  uterine  growth. 

MoleB.'-MoIes  are  altered  ova.  In  the  case  of  a  false  pregnancy 
or  Mola,  as  it  is  called,  we  are  to  presume  the  conception  was  normal, 
bat  that,  upon  some  accidental  failure  of  the  development  of  the  embryo 
or  the  aecnndines,  the  embryo  perished  and  disappeared.  •  In  the  mean 
time,  by  the  operation  of  a  principle  of  vitality  communicated  through 
the  ntema,  the  mass  continued  to  exist  and  to  grow,  until  the  womb, 
no  longer  tolerant  of  the  foreign  body,  must  commence  a  series  of  con- 
traetiona,  by  force  of  which  it  is  expelled.  The  mole,  like  the  hy- 
datid, ia  called  a  false  conception.  Neither  of  them  is  a  false  concep- 
tioii ;  but  a  true  conception,  changed  afterwards  by  some  accidental 
diaeaaed  action. 

Fhysometra. — There  is  said  to  be  a  false  pregnancy  called  physo- 
■letim  or  wind-pregnancy.  I  have  recorded  my  opinion  as  adverse  to 
thia  pretended  state,  in  my  Letters  to  the  OlasM.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
■a  womb  diatended  like  a  balloon  with  gas.  Some  of  the  reviews  with 
which  my  Letter$  have  been  honored  find  fault  with  my  recusancy  as  to 
Phyaometra  and  Hydrometra.  I  receive  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
wnm  thankfully,  the  strictures  that  have  appeared  together  with  a  cer- 
laia  flAttering  amount  of  commendation  of  that  work.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  remarks  of  my  critics,  I  feel  constrained  to  maintain  the  opin- 
iona  I  there  expressed,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Student. 


. — This  is  a  state  in  which  the  womb  becomes  filled 
with  water.  The  woman,  supposing  herself  pregnant,  suddenly  finds 
heraelf  deluged  with  water  that,  as  is  pretended,  gushes  in  a  torrent 
from  the  uterus,  whereupon  the  signs  of  the  pregnancy  vanish  away. 
Inaamach  as  I  cannot  imagine  the  state  of  hydrometra,  independent 
of  aome  enormous  sac,  cell,  vesicle,  or  acephalocyst  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  as  the  supposition  of  such  vast  cells  is  impossible,  I  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  that  Hydrometra  is  an  hypothesis  merely.  I  prefer 
to  aappoee  the  case  to  be  one  of  over-distended  bladder,  and  the  water 
of  the  aapposed  hydrometra  to  be  urine.  If  the  womb  should  become 
affected  with  atresia  of  the  os  tincn  or  cervix,  and  it  should  then  fill 
with  a  great  quantity  of  fluid,  that  fluid  could  not  be  water.  I  re* 
apectfolly,  therefore,  claim  to  adhere  to  the  dissenting  opinions  express- 
ed in  my  Letter$j  to  which  again  I  refer  the  Student. 
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Abortion.' — The  ovum,  however  well  protected  by  its  recondite  situ- 
ation against  the  operation  of  any  extrinsic  causes  of  destraction,  is, 
nevertheless,  obnoxioas  to  several  inflaences  that  may  cause  its  mis- 
carriage. There  are  also  many  intrinsic  causes  that  tend  to  effect 
its  death ;  for,  since  the  embryo  is  composed  of  a  structure,  and  has  func- 
tions that  are  vastly  complicated  and  mutually  dependent,  it  must  be 
liable  to  disorders  that  may  interrupt  its  growth,  or  health,  and  at  last 
cause  it  to  be  thrown  off  as  an  abortion. 

The  embryo  is  so  delicately  organized,  that  very  slight  changes  in 
the  solids  or  fluids  which  compose  it  are  sufficient  to  determine  its  de- 
struction. 

Its  blood,  out  of  which  all  its  tissues  are  composed,  is  moved  by  its  own 
powers  of  circulation,  and  it  must,  like  all  other  living  beings,  be  sub- 
ject to  engorgements,  inflammations,  hemorrhages,  and  all  the  other 
maladies  that  consist  in  derangements  of  the  circulation. 

Such  a  creature  might  perish  from  very  slight  faults  in  the  power  of 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  or  the  umbilical  vessels — and  unequable 
development  of  its  more  important  internal  organs  doubtless  senre, 
in  many  instances,  to  deprive  it  of  vitality.  Of  the  vast  number  of  cases 
of  early  abortion,  I  presume  a  large  majority  depend  upon  disorders  of 
the  embryo  itself,  and  not  upon  disorders  or  accidents  happening  to  the 
mother. 

While  this  is  probably  true,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  union 
of  the  placenta  to  the  surface  of  the  womb  is  so  slight,  that  it  is 
easily  peeled  off;  so  that  a  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  womb  may 
destroy  its  connection,  and  blood  become  at  once  effused  betwixt 
the  placenta  and  the  uterus ;  if  a  great  quantity  be  effusetd,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  placenta  may  be  speedily  detached  or  loosened,  and 
of  course,  the  ovum,  now  deprived  of  the  sources  of  growth,  must 
perish. 

A  sudden  and  very  violent  excitement  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  by 
surprise,  anger,  &c.,  may  cause  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  placental 
superficies  of  the  womb.  A  contraction  of  the  womb  may  break  the 
connection.  A  violent  concussion  of  the  body,  as  by  falls,  jumping 
or  rude  motion  in  carriages  or  on  horseback,  may  cause  a  detachment 
to  take  place ;  or  the  membranes  of  the  ovum  may  be  so  weak  and  deli* 
cate  as  to  burst  upon  very  slight  compression  of  the  womb,  as  in  cough- 
ing, straining  at  stool — upon  any  sudden  and  powerful  exertion,  falls, 
blows,  &c.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  abortion  may  be  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  jembryo ;  by  disease  of  the  secundines ;  by  sudden  violent 
movements  of  the  blood,  causing  the  effusion  of  that  fluid  behind  the 
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ite ;  by  direct  yiolenoe,  or  by  the  discharge  of  the  water  of  the 
a. 

ihe  ovum  beruptared,  there  is  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  vagina, 
nntity  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  embryo.  This 
Der  or  later  followed  by  pain,  and  flowing  of  blood.  The  pains, 
.  mre  uterine  contractions,  become  more  and  more  frequent  and 
krable,  until  the  ovum  or  its  remains  are  expelled,  when  the 
ing  begins  to  diminish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  pain  returns 
Mre*  If  any  cause  should  have  been  applied  that  could  detach  a 
nn  of  the  placenta  without  rupturing  the  ovum,  many  hours,  or 
leveral  days  might  elapse,  before  the  blood  that  follows  the  de- 
lent  should  appear  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina:  the  blood  must 
bree  its  way  betwixt  the  chorion,  or  decidua,  and  the  surface  of 
omb;  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  orifice,  it  falls  into  the  vagina, 
hen  there  is  what  is  called  a  %h(>w.  If  the  foetus  perishes  by  an 
iml  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  some  disorder  that  happens  to 
Bpon  any  part  of  the  ovum,  the  further  development  of  that  ovum, 
the  embryo  ceases,  and  it  is  cast  out  by  the  contractions  of  the 
^  aooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances.  For  the  most  part, 
nun,  soon  after  it  has  lost  its  vitality,  becomes  an  irritant  or  ex- 
t  of  the  womb.  Oh  not  a  few  occasions,  however,  the  dead  ovum 
as  within  the  uterine  cavity  for  weeks  or  even  for  months,  without 
Dg  its  contractility — cases  that  are  among  the  most  embarrassing, 
Boant  of  the  diagnosis,  that  the  obstetrician  can  possibly  encounter. 
lead  ovum  of  three  months  may  not  be  expelled  until  the  seventh 
phth  month  of  pregnancy.  It  undergoes  no  putrefaction,  unless 
lembranes  have  been  ruptured;  in  which  case,  it  cannot  remain 
long  undischarged. 

ere  are  some  individuals  in  whom  there  seems  to  be  so  great  an 
bility  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  womb,  that  the  presence  of 
vit  of  a  conception  never  fails  to  bring  on  the  contractions  before 
Hnpletion  of  the  term  of  pregnancy ;  and  I  apprehend  that  this 
lire  irritability  is  among  the  common  causes  that  produce  abor- 
This  view  seems  to  be  maintained  by  a  reference  to  what  hap- 
in  those  who  have  already  miscarried,  since  such  females  are 
.  to  be  greatly  disposed  to  miscarry  again,  at  about  the  same 
i  as  that  at  which  they  had  sustained  the  first  misfortune;, which 
krs  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  repeated  accidents  of  this  kind  are 
stable,  rather  to  an  excessive  or  abnormal  irritability  of  the 
»,  than  to  any  of  the  other  circumstances  that  are  enumerated  as 
ktive  of  abortions;  for  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
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the  same  uterus  is  endowed  with  too  great  a  degree  of  muscular  irrito- 
bilitj,  than  to  suppose  that  several  successive  germs  should  be  so  con- 
stituted  as  to  perish  always  at  about  the  $ame  period. 

A  woman  becomes  pregnant  by  the  fecundation  and  subsequent 
fixation  of  a  deposited  ovulum.  The  act  of  fecundation  can  only  take 
place  after  theovi-posit  has  happened.  The  conception  does  not 
necessarily  put  a  stop  to  the  periodical  development  of 
ovarian  ova — nor  to  their  maturation  and  fall.  But  a  woman 
who  menstruates  because  of  her  ovi-posit,  will  tend  to  menstruate  at 
regular  periods,  though  she  have  conceived  in  the  womb.  Some  women 
have  this  tendency  so  strongly,  that  they  do  actually  menstruate  during 
the  earlier  months  of  their  gestation.  Mrs.  E.  menstruated  until  the 
eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

Every  woman  who  menstruates  in  her  pregnancy  is  trying  to  mis- 
carry ;  and  she  would  miscarry  if  the  monthly  hyperaemia,  giving  rise 
to  menstrual  hemorrhage,  should  cause  the  outflowing  blood  to  destroy 
the  connection  between  the  ovum  and  womb.  If  she  does  not  miscarry 
in  such  cases,  it  is  because  the  blood  escapes  from  the  uterine  superficies 
below  the  surfaces  occupied  by  the  ovum  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  or 
because  the  connection  of  the  ovum  to  the  womb  has  become  a  suffi- 
cient bar  to  the  discharge  of  blood  from  its  uterine  vessels. 

The  above  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  very  common  opinion 
that  a  woman  is  most  liable  to  abortion  at  periods  coinciding  with  the 
menstrual  effort,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  great 
number  of  abortions  do  take  place  at  those  conjunctures.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  periodical  hyperemia  of  the  reproductive  organs 
that  causes  menstruation  would,  should  it. occur  in  pregnancy,  expose 
the  woman  to  the  risk  of  miscarriage — and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to 
take  especial  precautions  against  such  an  occurrence  for  those  women 
Irho  have,  on  former  occasions,  suffiered  the  loss  of  the  ovum,  at  or 
near  to  the  menstrual  periods,  and  without  any  other  assignable  causes* 

Whenever,  in  abortion,  the  contents  of  the  gravid  womb  come  to  be 
expelled  from  its  cavity,  that  expulsion  is  effected  by  a  real  labor,  often 
severely  painful,  and  requiring  for  its  completion  many  hours  of  greater 
or  less  suffering,  sometimes  many  days. 

I  have  had  the  medical  charge  of  the  same  women  in  regular  labor 
and  in  abortion ;  and  they  have  informed  me  that,  for  acuteness  and 
eeverily  of  pain,  the  abortion  has  far  exceeded  the  labor  at  term.  This 
is  not  always,  nor  perhaps  most  generally,  the  case.  The  reason  wbj 
some  women  suffer  so  acutely  in  miscarriages  is  that  the  canal  of  the 
cervix  uteri  requires  for  its  dilatatioui  in  the  early  mcpths,  a  great  deal  of 
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lower  to  be  employed  in  forcing  the  embryo,  which  at  that  time  is  con^ 
aioed  in  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  fund  as,  down  through  the  long  narrow 
Mial  of  the  ceryiz  uteri;  and  the  distress  produced  by  this  dilatation  of 
k  long  and  rigid  canal  must  often  be  as  great,  and  might  d  priori  be 
iqiposed  as  great,  as  that  occasioned  by  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 
It  term,  which  in  the  last  days  of  pregnancy  has  become  thin  and 
riolding;  whereas,  in  the  early  months,  the  whole  cervix,  as  well  as  the 
M  ateri,  is  of  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness  and  rigidity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  effort  to  miscarry,  the  womb  is  shaped  like 
Rgnre  74.     The  egg  lies  in  the  cavity  made  out  of  the  expanded  earpui 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


Fig.  76. 


ti  funduM  ;  but,  before  the  ovum  can  be  expelled,  the  long  cylindrical 
Deck  must  first  be  converted  into  a  cone,  like  Fig.  75.  But,  after  the 
cervix  has  been  altered  in  shape,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  cone,  the  ovum  cannot  escape  until  by 
%  farther  process  of  dilatation  that  cone  is 
tamed  in  a  wide  open  cylinder,  whereupon  the 
ovnm  is  thrust  forth  and  falls  into  the  vagina, 
iS  in  Fig.  76. 

Abortions  sometimes  take  place  very  easily, 
with  little  pain,  and  almost  without  hemor- 
rhage; but  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  soine 
instances  of  miscarriage  is  enormous;  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  extreme  degree  of 
uterine  irritation  or  sanguine  molimen  which 
the  act  of  abortion  develops.  The  hemorrhage 
il  apt  to  continue  until  the  contents  of  the 
womb  are  expelM;  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
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important  to  expedite  that  occurrence  by  all  reasonable  means.     Un- 
fortunately, these  means  are  few. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  a  case  of  abortion,  it  b  the  Student's  duty  to 
ascertain  which  of  two  indications  he  ought  to  pursue.  First,  he 
should  decide  whether  he  will  attempt  to  save  the  pregnancy,  by  pre* 
serving  the  vitality  of  the  ovum;  and  second,  he  should  determine 
whether  any  moral  probaUlity  now  exists  of  the  death  of  the  ovum. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  may  demand  his  respect  no  longer;  in  the  former,  he 
will  act  against  duty  if  he  fails  to  do  whatever  may  hopefully  tend  to 
.  the  conservatioa  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost 
already  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  enable  him  to  decide  both  these 
questions ;  for,  if  the  pregnancy  be  not  much  advanced,  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  evidence  of  so  incurable  a  detachment 
of  the  fixed  ovum  as  to  preclude  any  reasonable  expectation  of  its 
continuing  to  live  in  the  womb. 

Besides  his  inquiries  and  observation  as  to  the  quantity  and  force  of 
the  hemorrhage,  he  should  carefully  ascertain  by  Touching^the  existing 
condition  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri.  Therefore,  whenever  the  flow 
becomes  so  considerable  as  to  afiect  the  pulse  and  the  complexion  of  the 
patient,  it  is  imperatively  required  that  the  medical  man  should  ask  for 
an  examination  per  vaginam ;  and  he  will  sometimes  find  that  the  ovum 
is  sticking  in  the  cervix,  and  needs  only  a  little  aid  to  escape  from  it^ 
but,  while  it  remains,  it  cannot  but  keep  up  the  hemorrhage.  The  fore- 
finger may,  in  such  instances,  be  pushed  as  far  as  practicable  within 
the  canal  of  the  cervix,  along  side  of  the  ovum,  and  then  bent  so  as  to 
resemble  a  blunt  crotchet.  By  the  aid  of  the  finger,  used  in  this  way, 
and  the  assistance  of  powerful  bearing  down  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
the  offending  cause  is  without  much  difficulty  removed,  and  the  effect 
ceases.  When  the  finger  cannot  be  employed,  Dr.  Dewees's  placenta- 
hook  may  be  employed. 

I  annex  a  figure  (Fig.  77)  of  Dr.  Dewees's  placenta  hook  or  crotchet, 
which  is  on  sofne  occasions  a  convenient  instrument  for  pulling  down 
the  ovum  when  merely  held  by  the  cylindrical  grasp  of  the  cervix. 

Fig.  77. 


Dr.  Henry  Bond,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  this  city,  has  proposed 
a  placenta  forceps  for  the  delivery  of  the  secundines  in  abortion,  of 
which  Fig.  78  is  a  representation. 
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Dr.  Bond's  iiiBtniment  is  ten  inches  in  length,  and  so  rounded  that 
it  18  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  operator  awkward  enough  to  pinch  with 

Fig.  78. 


it  any  of  the  parts  of  the  mother.  An  inspection  of  the  drawing  suf- 
fices, without  further  explanation,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  usefulness. 

While  I  lay  before  the  Student  these  instruments  for  the  extraction 
of  the  dead  ovum,  I  ought  to  warn  him  against  too  facile  a  disposition 
at  to  the  employment  of  them,  and  to  assure  him  they  will  often  dis- 
appoint his  expectations,  and  sometimes,  where  they  do  succeed,  lead  to 
evil  consequences  as  to  the  mother.  The  ovum,  in  abo.rtions,  inhabits 
the. body  and  fundus  uteri.  The  cervix  stands  guardian  as  facuUas 
retetUrix  over  the  deposit,  and  reluctantly  yields  it  a  passage.  In 
doing  so,  the  conical  neck  of  the  womb  must  become  a  cylindrical 
eanal,  into  which  the  fundus  and  corpus  uteri  thrust  their  intolerable 
burden.  When  this  cylindrical  canal  hath  received  into  its  calibre  a 
naall  ovum,  or  the  remains  of  one,  it  has,  of  itself,  little  or  no  power 
of  expulsion,  but  merely  grasps  the  ovum  and  holds  it  fast.  It  holds 
it  sometimes  for  many  days.  I  have  found  it  to  hold  the  ovum  in  this 
manner  for  many  consecutive  days,  because  the  very  os  uteri  would 
not  let  it  escape,  failing  to  yield,  chiefly  perhaps  because  no  dilating 
pressure  was  applied.  In  the  long  run  it  yields,  the  os  tinoro  becomes 
wide  open,  and  then  a  bearing-down  effort,  a  fit  of  coughing,  or 
straining  at  stool  or  urine,  drives  it  forth  into  the  vagina.  ( Vide  Fig. 
76.)  Now,  until  the  canal  has  become  truly  cylindrical.  Dr.  Bond's 
forceps  and  Dr.  Dewees's  hook  are  not  to  be  employed  without  much 
care  and  gentleness.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  all 
is  prepared,  and  then  remove  the  object  with  the  index  finger. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  proper  attempt  to  extract  the  debris  of  the 
ovum  has  failed,  those  who  like  the  support  of  high  authority  may 
console  themselves  by  referring  to  Puzos,  who  at  page  193  says  that, 
"cette  terminaison  est  bien  moins  effrayante;  mais  elle  est  bien  plus 
longue ;  j'ai  vn  de  ces  fontes  durer  six  semaines  h  deux  mois ;  et  pen- 
dant tout  le  temps,  oil  les  vuidanges  sent  si  foetides,  j'ai  vu  ces  femmes 
tourmentees  de  fi^vres  irr^guli^res  de  degofits  et  d'inqui^tudes."  He 
thinks  these  cases  ought  to  be  left  to  nature. 
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If,  upon  making  examination  in  abortions,  the  state  of  the  cervix  is 
found  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  offending  cause, 
and  the  hemorrhage  be  not  too  threatening,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
application  of  napkins,  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and  water,  to  the 
hypogastrium  and  pudenda;  to  the  administration  of  dilute  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid;  to  the  acetate  of  lead,  with  opium;  or  to  the  prepara- 
tions of  secale  oornutum — as  the  powder,  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains 
repeated  pro  re  natd,  or  its  vinous  tincture,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour,  or  at  intervals  of  one  or  more  hours,  accord- 
ing aff  the  events  of  the  case  seem  to  demand.  A  powder  consisting 
of  five  grains  of  alum  and  one  grain  of  nutmeg  may  be  given  as  a 
hemostatic  every  half  hour  or  hour.  The  lancet  may  be  resorted  to, 
to  aid  both  in  diminishing  the  hemorrhagic  nisus  and  in  favoring  the 
dilatation  of  the  cervix,  to  which  nothing  contributes  more  powerfully 
than  venesection.  This,  however,  should  be  used  with  great  and  good 
discrimination. 

Tampon. — ^But  above  all  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  troublesome 
hemorrhage,  I  ought  to  applaud  the  tampon,  or  plug.  This  tampoQ 
may  be  composed  of  a  sponge;  or,  what  is  far  better,  of  pieces  of  cotton 
or  linen  cloth  or  patent  lint,  torn  into  squares  of  from  two  to  three 
inches,  which  may  be  pressed  into  the  vagina,  one  at  a  time,  until  that 
entire  canal  is  filled  and  distended  with  them.  They  should  be  kept 
there  by  a  napkin,  worn  as  for  the  menstrua,  or  by  pressure  with  the 
hand  of  a  nurse,  a  napkin  being  interposed,  until  the  flow  is  effectually 
checked,  at  least.  The  tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  aUH  from 
six  to  twelve,  or  even  to  twenty-four  hours  in  winter.  When  re- 
moved, it  is  generally  followed  by  the  ovum,  or  its  remains,  which 
are  frequently  found  attached  by  a  coagulum  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tampon.  Should  any  dysury  be  caused  by  its  presence,  the  bladder 
may  be  readily  relieved  by  the  catheter  while  the  woman  preserves  a 
horizontal  posture,  which  should  never  give  place  to  a  vertical  one  until 
all  probability  of  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage  has  disappeared. 

I  do  not  understand  how  a  woman  can  be  permitted  to  die  with  hem- 
orrhage, in  an  abortion,  while  materials  for  a  tampon  are  at  hand, 
since  the  discharge  may  always  be  effectually  controlled  by  it.  The 
remedy  gives  no  pain,  if  properly  used ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experience 
of  its  employment  bears  me  out,  it  never  causes  any  considerable  incon- 
venience; while,  I  may  add,  it  always  succeeds. 

A  good  many  cases  of  abortion,  in  the  early  stage,  as  from  the  sixth 
week  to  the  tenth  week,  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  in  which  the 
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itarns  was  unable  to  expel  the  remains  of  the  ovum,  and  in  which  I 
eould  not  extract  it.  The  female,  in  such  instances,  save  one,  has 
always  recoyered  without  the  OYum  having  been  visibly  discharged ; 
Imt  there  always  was  an  excretion,  continued  for  many  days,  of  oflfen*- 
urtj  dark-colored  grumes  and  sanies,  which  I  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  substances  in  the  uterus  had  become  macerated,  and  came 
off  in  a  state  of  semi-solution,  as  in.  the  instances  above  cited  from 
Puos.  I  think  that  there  is  no  danger  in  leaving  such  occurrences 
in  the  hands  of  nature  ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  do  so  than  reiterate 
attempts  to  extract  by  force,  that  have  perhaps  already  proved  quite 
vain ;  especially,  considering  that  there  is  as  great  danger  of  exciting 
inflammation  by  those  attempts  as  could  be  anticipated  from  the  gra- 
dnnl  maceration  of  the  ovum.  Let  the  Student  reflect  upon  the  demon- 
iferation  made  by  my  Figures  74,  76,  and  76,  and  he  will  perceive  that 
in  attempt  to  take  away  the  ovum,  before  the  womb  has  become  changed 
firom  Fig.  75  to  the  form  of  Fig.  76,  not  only  ought  to  fail,  but  must 
ful  of  success.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  presence  of  a  putre- 
fying substance,  even  of  a  small  size,  in  the  womb,  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing violent  inflammation  and  fever;  but  it  has  not  happened  so  in  my 
eases,  and  I  have  given  the  same  opinion  to  some  medical  friends,  by 
whom  I  have  been  consulted,  without  the  least  cause  to  regret'  having 
glTen  such  advice.  Let  me  be  clearly  understood,  however,  to  recom- 
mend that  the  last  remainders  of  the  ovum  should  be  brought  off,  where 
il  is  practicable,  by  employing  any  reasonable  efforts  to  do  so. 

I  shall  not  omit  the  present  opportunity  for  repeating,  with  regard 
to  the  tampon,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  remedy  for  those  cases  in  which 
any  hope  is  yet  entertained  of  saving  the  pregnancy. 

Let  us  suppose  an  instance  in  which  the  placental  attachment  has 
taken  place  at  the  fundus  uteri;  that  a  partial  detachment  of  the  pla- 
eenta  has  happened;  and  that  the  blood,  having  forced  its  way  in  a 
narrow  stream,  or  rivulet,  betwixt  the  womb  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  ovum,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance  at  the  pudenda.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  see  such  cases  of  show  suppressed  by 
venesection,  recumbency,  an  opiate,  some  doses  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  or 
eold  lemonade.  Should  any  practitioner,  anxious  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coagulum,  and  thereby  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and  save 
{be  pregnancy,  have  instant  recourse  to  the  tampon,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  The  blood,  instead  of  escaping  externally,  would 
be  forced  back  on  the  ovum,  while  the  newly  effused  portions  of  it,  in- 
stead of  flowing  by  the  route  already  formed,  would  continue  to  dissect 
eff  or  separate  the  ovum  more  and  more,  until  the  whole  of  it  should 
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be  detached,  and  at  last  come  off,  enyeloped  in  thei  centre  of  a  com- 
pressed clot.  To  use  the  tampon,  therefote,  is  to  ensure  the  abortion ; 
hence  it  is  only  a  remedy  for  the  hemorrhage  of  abortion,  and  not  a 
remedy  for  miscarriage,  which  it  not  only  cannot  prevent,  bat  actually 
ensures,  or  renders  certain.  The  blood  which  continues  to  flow  into 
the  womb,  after  the  vagina  has  been  closed  by  the  tampon,  may  be 
compared  to  a  river  dammed  across  its  channel,  and  whose  waters,  in 
consequence,  overflow  their  banks,  drowning  the  adjacent  country. 

With  regard  to  the  tampon,  I  have  further  to  add  that  its  employ- 
ment in  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  although  allowable  in  certain 
instances,' demands  very  great  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  converting  an  open  into  a  concealed  hemorrhage,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  fully  to  remark  when  we  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  uterine  hemorrhage,  in  labor.  It  may,  under  the  proper  indica- 
tions, be  with  safety  employed  up  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  month  of 
gestation ;  since  the  womb,  until  that  period,  is  incapable  of  admitting 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  give  any  well-grounded  fears  of  a  fatal 
concealed  hemorrhage.  But  at  a  later  stage,  the  capacity  of  the  ute- 
rus is  so  much  increased  that  the  tampon,  if  employed  at  all,  ought 
only,  to  be  used  while  the  practitioner  himself  carefully  observes  its 
effects,  remaining  at  hand  to  remove  it  in  case  the  uterine  cavity 
should  become  distended,  and  filled  either  with  fluid  or  coagulated  blood 
to  a  threatening  amount.  I  was  told,  not  long  since,  of  an  instance 
in  which  a  gentleman,  treating  a  case  of  hemorrhage  after  delivery, 
was  pressingly  called  for  to  visit  another  woman  in  labor,  and  as  be 
felt  compelled  to  go,  he  tamponed  the  vagina  with. his  handkerchief, 
by  which  means  he  effectually  suppressed  the  apparent  hemorrhage, 
but,  upon  returning  shortly  afterwards,  he  found  the  patient  dead;  the 
womb  having  filled  with  blood,  instead  of  that  fluid  having  escaped  at 
the  vulva— just  such  a  conclusion  to  the  affair  as  ought  to  have  been 
expected  from  the  use  of  the  tampon  under  such  circumstances. 

It  has  on  several  occasions  happened  to  me  to  see  the  tampon  inju- 
diciously employed  in  this  way.  Two  of  the  persons  were  nearly  ex- 
piring, when  I  arrived  and  immediately  removed  them  ;  and  one  other, 
for  whom  it  had  been  applied  early  in  a  flooding  labor,  without  pla- 
cental implantation,  was  expiring  when  I  reached  the  house — a  dreadful 
case  of  mala  praxis,  to  which  I  shall  recur  in  a  future  page. 

Prolapsus. — It  is  commonly  thought  that  wo^men  who  suffer  under 
repeated  abortions  are  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  subject  to  a  conse- 
quent prolapsus  uteri  than  those  who  are  confined  at  full  term.     The 
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uttnral  tendency  of  labor  is  to  produce  a  prolapsion  of  the  womb,  and 
that  tendency  must  be  much'  greater  where  the  vagina  has  been  much 
listended  and  pressed  oat  of  its  ordinary  form,  than  where  the  yagina 
las  not  been  so  affected.  This  mjght  lead  one  to  deny  that  abortions  are 
IS  likely  to  bring  on  a  state  of  prolapsus  as  labors  at  term.  Bat  those 
vomen  who  miscarry  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  sick  any  longer  than 
luring  the  actual  miscarriage.  They  generally  get  up,  most  impru- 
lently,  the  next  day,  or  in  some  instances  even  on  the  same  day.  The 
lolid  and  weighty  substance  of  the  uterus  now  bears  down  the  vagina, 
10  whose  upper  extremity  the  organ  is  attached;  and  the  vagina,  weak- 
med  and  relaxed  by  the  discharges  of  the  miscarriage,  and  ofttimes 
ifter  abortion  affected  with  vaginitis,  makes  less  resistance  than  is 
•ommon,  so  that  the  womb  takes  permanently  a  much  lower  level  in 
'ht  pelvis  than  it  ought  to  have.  All  the  difficulties  and  embarrassment 
to  accrue  from  this  vicious  situation  of  the  womb,  might  be  ob- 
by  a  little  patience  and  prudence  in  the  beginning.  The  woman 
dioiild  be  warned,  in  clear  intelligible  language,  that  too  early  a  getting 
ip  exposes  her  to  the  risk  of  suffering  from  a  falling  or  bearing  down  of 
the  womb,  which  may  ruin  her  health  and  thereby  render  her  unhappy 
Tor  life.  Unfortunately,  she  feels  too  well  to  believe  that  our  words  are 
)ther  than  useless  and  needless  vaticinations,  and  so  she  is  not  willing 
bo  maintain  a  recumbent  posture  more  than  one  or  two  days. 

It  should  be  considered  that  while  a  woman,  lying-in,  is  in  a  physi- 
)logical  state,  one  laboring  under  miscarriage  is  in  an  opposite  con- 
lition — that  she  is  sick,  and  often  needs  care  not  less  sedulous  than 
the  other  one  requires.  The  womb  is  in  fault,  as  to  the  miscarriage 
n  some  of  the  cases,  and  any  man  conversant  with  the  events  of  our 
ibstetric  practice  knows  that  the  organ  is  occasionally  left  by  abortions 
nflamed,  or  hypersemic,  and  irritable  to  the  last  degree.  In  these  in- 
rtaDces,  the  organ  is  situated  much  as  it  is  when  affected  with  hypertro- 
jikj.  Long-continued  uterine  tenesmus,  sanguine  affluxion,  enfeebling 
Uaeharges,  and  persistent  pain,  might  well  be  expected  to  result  in 
i  descent  or  prolapsus,  scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  suffer  fre- 
quent distressing  abortions,  and  especially  by  those  who  pay  not  the 
least  regard  to  the  common-sense  dictates  of  the  medical  man. 

Retroversion. — In  proportion  as  pregnancy  advances,  the  womb 
iaereases  in  longitudinal  diameter ;  so  that,  if  it  should  from  any  cause 
happen  to  be  turned  over  backwards,  the  top  of  the  fundus  uteri  would 
lodge  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  os  tinc»  would  be  pressed 
■pen  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  or  above  it.    The  fact  of  such  a  dis- 
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placement  being  occasionally  met  with  cannot  be  doabted,  and  the  in- 
conveniences  and  dangers  arising  from  it  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
my  passing  over  it  here  without  a  few  remarks. 

Considering  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  ezcava* 
tion  is  equal  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  unimpregnated  womb  cannot  readily  be  caught  under  the  projection 
of  the  sacrum,  even  if  it  be  liable  to  be  thrown  backwards  under  that 
promontory.  Yet  the  unimpregnated  uterus  is  liable  to  be  turned  over, 
or  retroverted,  and  retained  in  that  false  position,  until  the  repositipn 
of  it  be  effected  by  a  skillful  hand.  The  womb  is  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long;  but,  as  the  vagina  is  attached  by  the  recto-vaginal  septum  to 
the  gut  behind,  it  appears  that  if  the  fundus  uteri  should  be  caught,  in 
retroversion,  below  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  it  might  readily  renudn 
there,  until,  as  above  said,  it  should  be  reposited  by  the  hand  of  the 
attendant.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  uterus  is  frequently 
turned  over  backwards,  but  not  retained;  for  the  urinary  bladder,  wh^ 
very  full  of  water,  extends  backwards  and  downwards,  pushing  the  top 
ef  the  womb  along  with  it.  If  this  happen  to  a  woman  about  two  and 
9k  half  or  three  months  gone  with  child,  she  will  scarcely  fail  to  have  a 
serious  retroversio  uteri. 

There  are  persons  who  bring  on  these  uterine  deviations  by  a  bad 
habit  of  retaining  the  urine  until  the  bladder  becomes  over-full.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  from  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
patients  themselves. 

Some  women,  from  a  fastidious  delicacy,  or  from  circumstances  of  the 
society  in  which  they  pads  their  waking  hours,  fail  to  yield  to  the  ordi* 
nary  solicitations  of  nature  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
and  allow  that  organ  to  become  so  distended  that  it  equals  the  bulk  of 
a  pint  or  even  a  quart  measure,  before  they  take  notice  of  it.  So  great 
a  bulk  as  this  occupying  the  space  behind  the  lower  portions  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  betwixt  them  and  the  sacrum,  cannot  but  put 
upon  the  stretch  both  of  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  effect  of  thrusting  the  fundus  uteri  down  upon,  and  even  below  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  such  a  habit,  persisted  in  for  years^ 
would  result  in  the  state  of  retroversio  uteri  ? 

Gasb. — I  saw  this  day,  July  12,  1848,  a  young  lady  of  22  years  of 
age,  who  has  been  married  now  ten  months.  She  presented  all  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  fine  health.  She  has  never  •conceived.  She 
has  a  constant  pelvic  distress,  and  has  suffered  for  eight  years  with  the 
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■oit  distressiDg  dysmenorrhceay  inftrming  me  that  she  never  had  her 
e^tamenia  without  very  yiolent  pain.  The  menstma  are  abundant  and 
regalar.  She  uses  a  dozen  napkins  at  each  period,  and  sometimes 
■ore  than  a  doien.  There  is  severe  pain  in  coitfi,  which  cannot  be 
perfectly  effected. 

I  foond  the  os  tincse  half  an  inch  behind  and  below  the  crown  of  the 
p«bal  arch — ^and  the  fandus  uteri  occupied  the  recto« vaginal  cul-de- 
sae.    It  was  bent,  with  a  short  turn  backwards. 

Upon  causing  her  to  turn  over  upon  the  face,  I  readily  reposited  the 
vwnb — ^but  it  came  down  again  upon  the  least  motion.  Now  this  per- 
iod had  never  had  any  considerable  illness,  or  met  with  any  accident. 
When  I  pressed  the  index  finger  firmly  on  the  lips  of  the  os  tineas  or 
m  the  cervix,  she  felt  acute  pain,  and  said  the  pain  was  the  same  in  kind 
ts  that  of  her  dysmenorrhcea.  Her  habit  has  always  been  to  retain  the 
vine  long,  so  that  sixteen  or  twenty  ounces  frequently  collect  before 
abe  discharges  it.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  this  habit  is  the  cause  of 
ikib  retroversion?    Theref  is  no  other  discoverable  cause. 

Suppose  the  fundus  of  a  gravid  uterus  to  be  caught  and  detained 
ndar  the  promontory,  as  just  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  child 
proceed  in  its  growth,  carrying  with  it  the  womb  in  which  it  is  enclosed ; 
the  consequences  must  be  a  complete  impaction  of  the  womb  into  the 
ration — a  total  prevention  of  the  flow  of  urine,  by  pressure  on  the 
stoppage  of  the  canal  of  the  rectum — severe  pressure  upon 
the  internal  sacral  foramina,  with  their  nerves;  and,  unless  by  timely 
■eaaures  obviated,  the  certain  and  miserable  death  of  the  patient.  In 
the  case  examined  by  Dr.  Hunter,  so  completely  impacted  or  jammed 
waa  the  womb  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
patient,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  get  the  uterus  up  out  of  the  ex- 
eavation,  until  the  pubis  was  cut  through  with  a  saw,  in  order  to  admit 
of  the  enlargement,  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  •  situation  more  frightful  than  that  of  a  patient  under  such  circum- 
aUnoes.  The  case,  with  the  fine  illustrative  engraving,  is  contained 
in  Hunter's  Tables  of  the  gravid  womb. 

As  to  the  retroversions  that  follow  pregnancy,  I  conceive  that  they 
are  the  after-labor  results  of  non-contracting  ligamenta  rotunda. 
When  the  womb  has  attained  its  full  size,  at  term,  the  round  ligaments 
have  become  much  elongated,  rising  high  up  in  the  abdomen  to  their 
points  of  origin  near  those  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  If  now  the  uterus, 
ia  •  labor  of  some  four  hours,  condenses  itself,  and  in  some  fifteen  days 
afterwards  nearly  recovers  its  non-gravid  volume  and  weight,  it  does 
BOt  necessarily  happen  that  the  round  ligaments  shall  be  equally  prompt 
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in  their  own  reduction  to  their* usual  state.  But,  if  they  continue 
flaccid,  relaxed,  and  elongated,  nothing  is  left  to  hold  the  womb  in 
proper  propinquity  to  the  symphysis  pubis — ^it  falls  over  against  the 
promontory,  is  pushed  beneath  it  by  the  distending  bladder,  and  held 
in  such  dislocation  by  the  mechanical  form  of  the  curve  and  the  pro- 
montorium. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  most  of  the  instances  of  retroversion 
are  attributable  to  a  distended  bladder,  whether  after  parturition  or  no. 
The  modest  delicacy  of  women  often  compels  them  to  resist  the  most 
urgent  desire  to  pass  off  the  urine.  A  female  riding  in  a  carriage,  or 
placed  in  such  a  situation  that  she  cannot  withdraw  from  the  company 
without  being  suspected  of  a  desire  to  urinate,  will  allow  the  bladder  to 
fill  almost  to  bursting;  and  if  she  be  pregnant  about  three  months,  she 
will  scarcely  fail  to  have  retroversion  of  the  womb.  When  at  last  she 
obtains  an  opportunity  to  evacuate  the  bladder,  she  finds  she  has  s 
partial  or  total  suppression  of  urine.  The  usual  recourse  is  had  to 
spirits  of  nitre,  to  watermelon  seed  or  parsely-root  tea,  and  perhapi 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  resorted  to ;  but  as  relief  can  only  come  by 
some  mechanical  remedy,  the  medical  man  is  at  length,  and  reluctantly, 
sent  for. 

Case. — A  few  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  a  young  woman  who  hid 
been  a  short  time  married.  She  arrived  in  town  by  one  of  the  public 
conveyances  from  the  eastward.  She  had  a  constant  and  irrepressible 
desire  to  urinate,  and  could  only  succeed  in  getting  off  a  few  drops  ats 
time.  She  told  me  she  was  pregnant;  had  just  arrived  from  a  journey; 
and  that  she  was  suffering  the  most  acute  distress  from  the  constant 
inclination  to  urinate.  As  the  disorder  had  come  on  suddenly  and  in 
a  state  of  high  health,  I  at  once  told  her  she  had  a  retroversion,  the 
nature  of  which  I  explained  to  her,  and  she  submitted  to  the  necessary 
investigation;  upon  which  I  found  her  womb  turned  over,  and  upon 
repositing  it  she  was  immediately  cured.  I  suppose  that,  in  traveling, 
her  bladder,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to  empty  it,  had  become  very 
much  distended;  that  its  bas-fond  had  pressed  upon  the  anterior  sa- 
perior  face  of  the  womb  more  and  more  as  it  became  more  and  more 
distended,  until  the  fundus  uteri,  jammed  under  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  could  not  get  out  again,  without  the  aid  of  a  physician. — See 
my  Letters  to  the  Clasi^  $ub  voce.  One  of  my  critics  condemns  the 
rapidity  of  my  diagnosis  in  the  case.  I  respectfully  refer  him  to  the 
passages  in  which  I  explained  that,  by  using  the  method  of  exclusion 
in  the  analysis,  I  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  any  other  opinion. 
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To  see  a  healthy-looking  woman  seized  with  complete  retention 
of  urine,  without  having  been  before  the  subject  of  any  urinary  ail- 
ment, is  always  warrant  enough  for  us  to  suspect  a  retroversion  of  the 
wmb,  especially  if  the  patient  be  at  the  time  pregnant,  and  not  ad- 
taaeed  beyond  the  fourth  month.  The  symptoms  of  which  such 
patients  complain  are  either  a  total  retention,  a  stillicidium,  or  a 
great  dysury ;  with  pains  about  the  region  of  the  pubis  and  sacrum ; 
oenetant  tenesmus,  or  bearing  down,  and  a  sense  of  obstruction  or 
iloppage  in  the  rectum. 

No  case  like  this  ought  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  making  an 
examination  per  vaginam.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  patient  lie  on  her 
beek,  near  the  right  side  of  the  bed;  the  feet  drawn  up  near  to  the 
breech ;  the  head  and  shoulders  raised  with  pillows.  The  physician 
■honld  stand  by  the  bedside,  and  with  his  left  hand  placed  upon  the 
hypogastrium,  ascertain  if  the  bladder  be  much  distended:  it  will 
iometimes  be  felt  almost  as  high  up  as  the  umbilicus.  The  forefinger 
ef  the  right  hand  may  next  be  carried  into  the  vagina  in  order  to 
leek  for  the  os  tincse,  which  is  to  be  found  behind  the  symphysis 
p«bis,  or  even  thrust  over  and  above  it :  the  vagina  seems  to  be  ob- 
etrvcted  by  a  hard  body,  which  is  the  bas-fond  of  the  womb,  whose 
fundus  is  turned  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  jammed 
into  the  cul-de-sac  composed  of  the  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum, 
lAich  lines  the  upper  posterior  third  of  the  vagina  and  the  front  of  the 
reetnm. 

Haring  thus  verified  the  existence  of  a  retroversion,  the  next  steps 
leqoired  to  be  taken  are  those  that  are  demanded  for  the  repositing 
tbe  womb.  Among  the  most  pressing  indications  of  cure,  is  the  re- 
lief of  the  suppression  of  urine,  which  in  general  is  easily  fulfilled 
by  the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  which  should  be  a  male  catheter, 
eomposed  of  the  French  elastic  material.  A  long  one  is  the  best, 
beeanse  the  womb,  in  changing  its  own  position,  carries  up  the  neck 
of  Ae  bladder,  and  thus  elongates  the  urethra  so  very  considerably, 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  a  long  instrument  for  the  eva- 
eiation  of  the  water. 

Inasmuch  as  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  retroversions  is  a  distended 
bladder,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  removal  of  this  distension  is  the 
iilieient  remedy,  it  being  supposed  that  the  uterus  might  recover  its 
attitude  as  soon  as  the  pressure  which  overset  it  should  be  taken  off. 
Indeed,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  restoration  takes  place  soon  after 
fbe  bladder  becomes  emptied.  I  have  related,  in  my  Letters  on 
Wtnnanj  ^e.y  cases  of  retroversion  cured  by  the  catheter  alone,  and 
17 
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one,  from  an  English  authority,  in.  which  a  most  dangerous  case  of 
retroversion  in  pregnancy,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  the  hand, 
gave  way  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  left  for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder, 
by  which  means  that  organ  was  completely  hindered  from  filling  up, 
and  obstructing  the  tendency  of  the  fundus  to  rise  upwards  to  its  natural 
situation.  It  has  well  been  contended  that,  for  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  womb,  a  sound  discretion  indicates  the  propriety  of  leaving  the 
case  in  nature's  care,  after  this  preliminary  measure  has  been  accom- 
plished, lest,  by  any  rude  or  too  persevering  attempts  to  replace  the 
uterus,  the  ovum  might  suffer  so  much  injury  as  to  bring  on  an  abor- 
tion. I  admit  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide  as  to  the  necessity  for 
such  great  prudence,  since  I  have  only  on  one  occasion  put  it  to  the 
test.  On  that  occasion,  I  drew  off  the  urine  two  successive  days,  the 
accumulation  being  very  great;  and  then,  finding  that  the  malposition 
was  not  rectified,  I  was  compelled  to  replace  the  womb  with  my  hand: 
no  inconvenience  whatever  followed  the  operation,  although  the  patient 
was  near  four  months  complete  gone  with  child.  In  a  subsequent 
pregnancy,  the  same  person  suffered  a  retroversion  of  the  womh, 
nearly  at  the  same  period;  and  when  I  was  called  to  see  her,  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  restore  it  to  the  proper  attitude.  In  this  caM 
also  the  pregnancy  was  not  in  the  least  interrupted. 

Having  succeeded  in  drawing  off  the  water,  the  patient,  if  neces- 
sary, should  have  a  copious  enema,  in  order  to  unload  the  rectum, 
which,  if  replete  with  fecal  matters,  might  offer  considerable  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  our  attempt.     In  the  next  place,  we  ought  to  endeayor 
to  raise  the  fundus,  the  patient  lying  on  her  left  side,  by  pressing  the 
bas-fond  of  the  womb,  which  can  be  felt  through  the  hinder  surface  of 
the  vagina,  upwards,  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to  lift  the  whole  mass  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  brim.     The  cervix  uteri  is  tied 
to  the  more  anterior  parts  of  the  pelvis  by  the  vagina  and  the  vesico- 
vaginal septum,  so  that,  if  we  carry  the  mass  considerably  upwards,  it 
must  be  by  tilting  the  fundus  in  that  direction.    Attempts  of  this  kind 
will  not  always  succeed.     Where  they  fail,  a  finger  may  be  passed  into 
the  rectum,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  if  the  woman  is  on  her 
left  side,  and  of  the  right  hand  if  she  be  upon  her  back.     Before  the 
finger  has  passed  very  far,  it  meets  with  the  fundus  uteri,  which  presses 
upon  the  canal  of  the  intestine ;  in  this  situation,  we  have  far  more 
power  to  move  the  womb  than  when  the  effort  is  made  only  from  the 
vagina.      Pushing  gently  and  steadily  upwards,  we  find  the   mass 
gradually  to  recede,  until  at  length  the  fundus,  liberated  from  its 
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restraint,  suddenly  emerges,  with  a  sort  of  jerk,  from  under  the  pro- 
montorj,  from  which  instant  the  woman  is  cured. 

I  have  sometimes  failed  of  success,  until  I  placed  the  patient  in  a 
iMre  favorable  attitude;  one  in  which  she  could  not  bear  down,  and 
diss  oppose  the  success  of  my  measures.  I  have  directed  that  she 
dioald  turn  on  her  face,  then  draw  her  knees  up  under  her  until  the. 
Ikighs  were  in  a  vertical  position,  giving  to  the  pelvis  the  highest  pos- 
sible elevation :  the  cheek  was  to  be  placed  on  the  bed  without  pillows, 
aad  the  point  of  the  thorax  was  also  to  be  touching  the  bed.  Lying 
ia  this  posture,  the  power  of  mere  gravitation  might  suffice,  in  time,  to 
uhitch  the  fundus  uteri  from  beneath  the  promontory ;  since  all  tenes- 
■«8  and  bearing  down  are  thus  arrested.  After  waiting  a  short  space, 
■■til  the  effects  of  the  position  were  secured,  I  have  pushed  up  the 
findos  very  easily  by  acting  either  through  the  vagina  or  the  rectum. 

A  pregnant  woman,  who  has  just  recovered  from  a  retroversion,  ought 
to  lie  in  bed  two  or  three  days,  and  should  not,  for  a  few  days,  be 
left  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  without  evacuating  the  bladder,  spon- 
taneously or  by  the  catheter,  lest  that  organ,  filling  again,  should  un- 
happily a  second  time  depress  the  fundus,  and  thus  cause  us  to  lose  all 
ov  trouble  through  want  of  a  moderate  precaution. 

The  gravid  womb,  doubtless,  becomes,  in  four  months  and  a  half, 
too  large  to  admit  of  the  occurrence  of  retroversion:  but  the  accident 
may  occur  at  any  period  short  of  it ;  it  may  take  place  not  only  in  the 
DOD-gravid,  but  in  the  virgin  uterus. 

Case. — On  the  22d  of  February,  1828, 1  was  called  to  visit  Elizabeth 
B^  aged  about  twenty  years.  She  had  complained  for  several  months 
past  of  dragging  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  sense  of 
veight  and  great  uneasiness  within  the  pelvis.  She  has  menstruated 
r^olarly.  For  the  last  three  weeks  she  has  been  persecuted  with  con- 
rtantly  repeated  and  painful  desire  to  go  on  the  stool,  and  with  symptoms 
nf  strangury,  or  dysury,  amounting  often  to  stillicidium  urinse.  After  a 
»reful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  her  case,  I  informed  her  of  the  nature 
sf  my  diagnosis;  and  she  at  length  agreed  to  permit  an  examination 
bj  the  Touch,  as  I  assured  her  that  I  had  no  means  of  relief  for  her,  if 
diere  were  really  a  retroversion,  short  of  the  Touch.  In  this  painful 
Meeesity  she  submitted,  with  a  laudable  unwillingness,  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  I  at  length  carried  the 
Eager  beyond  a  remarkably  strong  hymen,  into  the  vagina.  The  os 
uteri  was  found  near  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  and  the  fundus  was 
liacovered  overturned  into  the  Douglass's  cul-de-sac.     After  a  long 
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perseverance  in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  fundus,  I  was  compelled  to 
attempt  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  passed  into  the  rectum, 
by  which  method  I  pushed  the  uterus  up;  whereupon  she  immediately 
declared  that  she  was  fully  relieved  of  the  sense  of  weight  and  pain 
that  had  so  long  been  tormenting  her.  She  continued  well  from  that 
moment.  I  consider  this  a  case  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  further  proves  the  possibility  of  a  long-continued  retroversion  of  the 
womb  in  the  non-gravid  and  virgin  state  of  that  organ. 

There  are  some  persons  to  be  met  with,  in  whom  retroversion  takes 
place  so  readily,  that  the  least  exertion  of  strength  brings  it  on.  In 
a  single  individual,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  restore  it 
to  its  position  twelve  or  fifteen  different  times.  So  great,  in  that  case, 
is  the  tendency  of  the  womb  to  turn  over,  that  it  has  several  times 
occurred,  notwithstanding  the  presence  in  the  vagina  of  a  very  large 
globe  pessary,  and  I  do  never  regard  her  as  exempt  from  the  probability 
of  an  attack  except  when  in  a  state  of  advanced  pregnancy.  I  presume 
that  in  her  case  there  is  not  only  a  great  relaxation  of  the  vagina  and 
its  connecting  media,  the  recto-vaginal  and  vesico-vaginal  septa,  but 
there  must  also  be  supposed  to  exist  a  condition  of  the  ligamenta  ro- 
tunda, which  has  allowed  them  to  become  elongated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  least  pressure  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  womb  pushes  it  back- 
wards and  downwards.  No  one,  I  think,  could  suppose  a  case  of  re- 
troversion, without  at  the  same  time  implying  that  the  round  ligaments, 
which  pass  from  the  angles  of  the  organ  out  of  the  abdominal  canal, 
and  abdominal  rings  are  lengthened — and  even  stretched.  A  per- 
manent elongation  or  laxity  of  those  ligaments  would  add  a  great 
facility  to  the  disposition  to  oversetting  of  the  organ. 

As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  character  of  muscularity 
attached  to  the  round  ligaments,  proceeding  as  they  do  from,  and  being 
composed  of  the  same  tissues  as  the  womb,  we  may  indulge,  in  any 
case,  the  hope  that  time,  if  not  drugs  and  medicines,  will  bring  them 
back  to  their  natural  tension  and  length,  so  as  to  obviate  the  evil  pro- 
pensity to  the  retroverted  state  of  the  uterus. 

The  accident  of  retroversion  may  be  considered  serious  and  dangerous 
just  in  proportion  as  it  occurs  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  pregnancy ; 
for,  according  as  the  pregnancy  is  of  an  older  date,  is  the  necessity 
greater  for  a  speedy  reposition  of  the  organ.  I  have,  I  think,  pointed 
out  sufficiently  at  length,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  a  retro- 
version continued  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  so  impacted  into  the 
excavation,  as  to  render  its  extrication,  without  abortion,  impossible. 
As  I  have  met,  hitherto,  with  no  example  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
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replace  the  gravid  organ,  I  do  not  feel  it  incambent  upon  me,  at  this 
time,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  severer  methods  of  extricating  the 
woman :  these  are,  first,  the  artificial  rupture  of  the  amniotic  sac,  which, 
hj  allowing  the  water  to  escape,  reduces  the  sise  of  the  womb  so  much 
as  to  enable  the  operator  to  succeed  in  restoring  it  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion ;  or,  lastly,  the  puncture  of  the  womb  itself,  when  it  is  found  im- 
poMble  to  reposit  or  pass  a  bougie  into  the  os  uteri. 

The  Student  ought  early  to  become  aware  that  some  of  these  retro- 
Torsions  are  rendered  incurable  by  the  formation  of  adhesive  deposits 
that  tie  the  fundus  uteri  close  down  to  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis;  and 
that,  as  these  adhesive  bands  cannot  be  approached  with  the  bistoury 
Bor  otherwise  broken  up,  tde  womb  is  liable  to  remain  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent retroversion.  M.  Amussat  mentions  two  such  cases,  in  his 
Bssay  on  retroversion,  and  I  have  met  with  two,  one  of  which  only  was 
verified  by  the  necroscopy.  I  shall  publish  one  case  as  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Yardley,  and  illustrate  it  by  a  cut  copied  from  a  drawing  by  Mr. 
Mellvaine,  who  had  the  specimen  before  him ;  and  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  preparations  in  the  Museum  of  the  College. 
The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case,  as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Yardley 
hbaself,  who  allows  me  to  publish  it  here. 

Case. — "  Mrs.  N became  my  patient  in  the  spring  of  1840.     I 

visited  her  on  account  of  a  diarrhoea  which  had  continued  for  some  time, 
and  which  was  attended  with  distressing  pain  in  the  left  side. 

*' A  regulated  diet,  saline  frictions  of  the  skin,  which  was  cold  and 
dry,  together  with  small  doses  of  mass,  hydrargyri,  opium,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, soon  cured  the  diarrhoea ;  but,  as  the  pain  in  the  side  and  other 
symptoms  of  disease  still  continued,  I  was  induced  to  investigate  the 
ease  more  fully.  I  then  learned  that,  since  her  marriage,  about  three 
years  previously,  she  had  had  two  attacks  of  uterine  hemorrhage, 
which  were  pronounced  by  her  physician  to  be  abortions;  though 
nothing  like  an  ovum  had  ever  been  detected,  and  he  had  never 
examined  the  state  of  the  uterus. 

*^  The  first  attack  came  on  on  New  Year's  day,  1838,  after  taking  a 
very  long  walk ;  and,  though  the  hemorrhage  was  not  profuse,  it  was 
attended  by  such  excruciating  pain  in  the  side,  on  being  moved,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  her  bed  into  the  parlor,  where  she  remained 
several  weeks.  The  hemorrhage  and  pain  gradually  subsided,  and  by 
the  1st  of  June,  she  appeared  to  have  regained  her  usual  health. 

*^  The  second  attack  took  place  April  12th,  1889,  and  came  on  sud- 
denly when  making  some  unusual  exertion  while  engaged  at  her  toilet. 
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The  pain  was  so  severe  as  to  cause  fainting,  and  was  attended  by 
Tomiting,  diarrhoea,  retention  of  urine,  tenesmus,  severe  bearing-down 
efforts,  and  slight  uterine  hemorrhage.  These  symptoms  were  miti- 
gated  bj  general  treatment,  without  resorting  to  the  catheter,  or 
making  a  vaginal  examination.  She  was  confined  to  her  chamber 
nearly  three  months  under  this  attack,  and  was  still  suffering  from  its 
effects  when  I  was  consulted  in  her  case.  Her  menses  were  irregular; 
her  bowels  frequently  disordered;  she  was  unable  to  take  her  accus* 
tomed  exercise,  on  account  of  a  bearing-down  pain  and  distress  in  the 
pelvic  region,  which  was  increased  by  exertion  of  any  kind.  Her 
husband  informed  me  that  since  her  last  attack  she  had  always  suffered 
severely  from  sexual  intercourse. 

^^  I  considered  these  symptoms  sufficiently  indicative  of  disease  or 
displacement  of  the  uterus  to  call  for  an  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  parts.  I  found  the  uterus  low  in  the  pelvis,  hot  and  swollen,  and 
so  sensitive  as  to  preclude  further  exploration.  Rest  in  a  recumbent 
position;  bleeding;  cupping  over  the  sacrum;  and  general  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment,  in  ten  days,  produced  so  much  relief  that  the  patient 
declared  herself  better  than  she  had  been  for  more  than  a  year.  I 
then  made  a  second  examination,  and  found  the  engorgement,  heat,  and 
tenderness  much  diminished;  but  there  was  considerable  prolapsus, 
and  the  uterus  and  vagina  were  morbidly  sensitive. 

*^  I  was  desirous  that  the  patient  should  remain  longer  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  but  the  weather  being  warm,  and  confinement  very  irk- 
some, I  introduced  a  gilt-ring  pessary,  and  sent  her  into  the  country. 

^^Mrs.  N returned  about  the  middle  of  September.  She  in- 
formed me  that,  for  three  weeks  after  the  introduction  of  the  pessary, 
she  felt  unusually  well ;  she  was  able  to  stand  and  walk  without  suf- 
fering, and  the  distress  in  the  pelvic  region  was  much  mitigated; — but 
about  that  time,  when  using  considerable  exertion,  she  felt  the  instru- 
ment move,  and  it  continued  to  trouble  her  until  it  came  away.  After 
the  displacement  of  the  instrument,  her  old  symptoms  returned,  though 
for  a  time  she  was  better  than  before  its  introduction. 

*^  After  keeping  the  patient  quiet  a  few  days,  I  made  another  exami- 
nation;— all  morbid  sensibility  of  the  parts  had  now  subsided,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  full  exploration,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  detected  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum,  a  round,  hard  body,  with  a  deep  indentation 
between  it  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

^'  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  was  a  tumor,  or  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus  bent  down  in  that  position;  but,  after  a  careful  examina« 
tion,  I  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  latter,  though  it  was  much  lower 
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ind  more  prominent  than  I  should  have  expected  from  the  situation 
»f  the  08  tincse,  which  was  not  more  anterior  than  is  usual  in  simple 
prolapsus  of  an  equal  degree. 

^  After  pressing  up  the  uterus  as  far  as  I  could,  I  introduced  a  gilt- 
globe  pessary  under  the  fundus,  hoping  it  would  gradually  restore  the 
irgmn  to  its  proper  position,  and  that,  if  it  came  away,  the  patient  could 
rqplace  it  herself,  which  was  important,  as  those  repeated  examinations 
pere  very  disagreeable  to  her. 

^*  The  globe  pessary  was  retained  but  a  short  time,  and  as  it  caused 
iODBiderable  pain  and  uneasiness  during  its  retention,  the  patient  was 
imwilling  to  have  it  again  introduced. 

**  At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Horner,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
lylTania,  I  next  placed  the  patient  on  her  knees  in  the  bed,  with  her 
head  and  shoulders  as  low  as  possible,  and  introduced  an  instrument 
into  the  rectum  under  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  by  that  means, 
lanated  by  its  own  gravitation,  endeavored  to  dislodge  it  from  its  posi- 
tioiL  In  this  manner,  I  succeeded  in  pressing  the  uterus  up  much 
Idgher  than  before,  and  after  again  introducing  a  ring  pessary,  I  re- 
i|«eeted  the  patient  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few  days.  This  ring  kept  its 
position  two  weeks,  and  was  productive  of  much  relief;  but  it  then 
came  away,  and  the  unpleasant  symptoms  returned. 

*^  This  process  of  pressing  up  the  uterus,  and  introducing  a  pessary, 
iraa  repeated  several  times ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  ring  pessary  was 
the  only  kind  that  was  of  any  advantage,  for,  while  a  ring  retained  its 
proper  position,  the  patient  was  comparatively  comfortable.  This  relief, 
!rom  the  use  of  a  ring  pessary,  appears  remarkable,  when,  after  death, 
it  was  discovered  in  what  manner  the  uterus  was  bound  down  to  the 
reeiam;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  it  may  be  explained 
ij  supposing  that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  was  pressed  forward 
ud  upward,  or  the  adhesions  stretched. 

**  The  difficulty  of  retaining  the  ring  in  its  proper  position,  however, 
leemed  to  increase;  rings  of  silver  gilt,  glass  rings,  ivory^ rings,  rings 
»f  hard  wood,  such  as  ebony  and  lignum  vitse,  and  rings  of  gum 
dastic  were  all  tried,  but  the  gilt  rings  were  found  much  the  best. 

^  Discouraged  by  my  want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  case, 
[  sought  further  counsel,  and  Professor  Hodge  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  saw  her  with  me,  July  10th,  1841.  On  examination,  he 
readily  detected  a  retroflection ;  a  displacement  of  the  uterus  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  which  he  calls  a  retort  uterus,  from  the  fact 
that  the  uterus  is  bent  on  itself  in  the  form  of  a  retort. 

^  He  proposed  the  introduction  and  persevering  use  of  a  pessary  of 
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a  peculiar  form,  which  he  has  successfallj  used  in  many  oases  of  the 
kind;  I  had  an  instrument  made  after  his  pattern,  and  introduced  it; 
but  it  was  not  of  the  proper  size,  and  caused  considerable  discomfort, 
which  the  patient  attributed  to  the  form  of  the  instrument,  and,  to  my 
regret,  was  unwilling  to  have  another  one  of  the  kind  used. 

*^  During  the  following  five  jea^,  she  pretty  much  abandoned  medi- 
cal treatment,  except  that,  whenever  her  sufferings  became  unusually 
severe,  she  applied  to  me,  when,  by  pressing  up  the  uterus  and  intro- 
ducing a  ring,  she  would  be  much  relieved  for  a  time.  Seyeral  other 
physicians  were  consulted  in  the  case,  but  nothing  important  or  novel 
was  suggested. 

^^  Her  symptoms  gradually  grew  worse,  and  in  July,  1847,  I  visited 
her,  and  found  her  confined  principally  to  her  bed;  she  appeared 
slightly  emaciated;  her  brilliant  color  was  gone,  and  she  suffered 
severely  from  sickness  of  the  stomach.  She  informed  me  that,  after 
passing  her  monthly  period  about  three  weeks,  she  had  had  a  slight 
show,  which  had  returned  every  few  days  for  the  last  two  weeks;  mak- 
ing about  nine  weeks  from  her  last  regular  monthly  period.  On  making 
an  examination,  I  found  the  uterus  occupying  the  same  position  it  hid 
l^eretofore  done,  and  somewhat  larger,  than  before,  but  apparently  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  unimpregnated  adult  uterus. 

*'  I  declined  adopting  any  active  treatment  without  assistance,  and 
suggested  Professor  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  who  saw 
her  with  me  on  the  17  th  of  July.  Dr.  Meigs  was  sanguine,  after  exam- 
ining the  state  of  the  parts,  that  the  uterus  could  be  restored  to  its 
proper  position,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  dis- 
placed. 

^'  He  came  next  day  prepared  with  an  instrument  to  press  up  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  with  some  small  gum-elastic  bottles,  of  the 
kind  recommended  by  Hervez  de  Chegoin,  in  the  hope  that  by  gradual 
pressure  in  this  manner  we  might  succeed  in  restoring  the  organ  to  its 
proper  position. 

^'  The  patient  complained  of  much  pain  when  the  doctor  attempted 
to  press  up  the  uterus,  though  but  moderate  force  was  used.  I  filled 
the  bottles  with  curled  hair,  which  I  found  to  answer  admirably  on 
account  of  its  elasticity,  and  introduced  one  of  them  carefully  between 
the  perineum  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  It  gave  no  pain,  and  was 
retained  without  inconvenience,  and  appeared  as  though  it  would  fulfil 
the  indication. 

^*I  kept  her  in  her  bed  a  few  days,  after  which  she  rode  out  occasion* 
ally,  and  once  walked  several  squares. 
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*^0n  the  erening  of  the  5th  of  August,  after  using  much  more  ex- 
ertion than  she  had  done  for  several  months,  the  ball  was  forced  away, 
and  she  was  attacked  with  severe  bearing-down  efforts,  so  that  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  she  could  be  removed  to  her  chamber.  After 
she  had  been  carried  to  her  bed,  I  made  an  examination,  and  found 
tbe  uterus  at  the  os  externum,  and  (be  bearing-down  pains  so  severe  as 
lo  threaten  its  expulsion  from  the  vagina. 

**  After  administering  an  anodyne  enema,  and  in  some  measure  tran- 
quilizing  her  system,  I  succeeded  in  pressing  the  uterus  up  to  its  former 
position,  and  introduced  the  gum-elastic  ball  at  her  own  request,  as  she 
vdd  she  felt  safer  and  more  comfortable  while  it  was  in  ntH. 

^'  The  patient  was  unable  to  leave  her  chamber,  and  seldom  her  bed, 
from  this  time;  and  she  often  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  most 
awkward  positions  because  the  least  motion  increased  the  pain  beyond 
endurance.  Her  stomach  became  so  irritable  that  it  was  seldom  any- 
thing would  be  retained  in  it  even  for  a  single  hour.  She  became  weak 
finr  want  of  nourishment.  The  most  excruciating  neuralgic  pains  per- 
vaded every  part  of  her  abdomen,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  examination  either  externally  or  per  vaginam;  and  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis,  she  became  tympanitic. 

**Tbe  wise  women  of  the  neighborhood  said  she  was  in  the  family 
wny ;  but  of  this  we  were  not  satisfied ;  and  Dr.  Meigs,  who  placed 
considerable  reliance  on  the  appearance  of  the  nipple,  examined  her 
breasts  carefully,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  change  of  the  areola. 

''An  anodyne  enema  was  administered  every  evening,  but  her  nights 
were  generally  sleepless,  and  she  gradually  grew  worse  till  the  19th 
of  August,  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days.  My 
friend  Dr.  Jewell  attended  her  for  me,  and  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  notes  of  the  case:*' — 

''My  first  visit  to  Mrs.  N.  was  made  on  Thursday,  August  19th,  at 
the  request  of  my  friend  Dr.  Yardley,  who  was  to  be  absent  from  the 
city  for  several  days. 

"  Her  condition,  when  I  saw  her,  was  anemic;  countenance  thin,  pale, 
and  sallow,  expressive  of  long-continued  and  wasting  disease;  pulse 
iharp  and  frequent;  abdomen  tympanitic  and  exceedingly  tender  to  the 
touch;  tongue  clean  and  moist;  stomach  so  exceedingly  irritable  as  to 
iqect  all  nourishment  and  medicine,  craving  only  ice,  which,  however 
grateful  for  a  moment,  afforded  no  relief.  All  her  suffering  was  di- 
leeted  to  a  most  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  iliac  region,  accompanied 
with  extreme  gastric  distress,  which  symptoms  had  been  in  existence, 
and  increasingly  so,  for  several  days. 
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^^FomentatioDS  of  brandy  and  spices  were  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  various  anti-emetics  and  sedatives  were  ineffectually  tried  for  the 
vomiting. 

^'In  the  afternoon,  the  symptoms  being  more  aggravated,  twenty- 
five  leeches  were  applied  over  the  stomach,  and  an  enema  of  forty  drops 
of  laudanum  in  a  gill  of  warm  flaxseed  tea  thrown  into  the  rectum.  In 
the  course  of  the  night,  the  gum-elastic  ball  pessary,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Dr.  Tardley  for  the  retroversion  of  the  womb,  came 
away  during  an  effort  to  vomit,  and  was  not  replaced. 

*' Friday,  20th.  Found  her  very  weak  and  exhausted,  with  some 
slight  relief  from  pain  and  vomiting;  expressed  herself  to  be  easier, 
but  dreaded  the  return  of  the  severe  suffering  she  had  experienced  the 
day  before.  Was  troubled  with  flatulency  and  slight  oppression  at  the 
prsecordia.  Directed  the  effervescing  draught,  with  thin  arrowroot, 
in  small  quantities,  and  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The  fomentations 
to  be  continued  as  yesterday. 

^^In  the  afternoon,  was  sent  for  in  haste — that  Mrs.   had 

convulsions.  On  my  arrival  at  her  bedside,  I  found  her  in  a  collapsed 
condition,  insensible,  extremities  cold,  pulse  and  breathing  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  her  whole  appearance  completely  blanched.  By  the 
persevering  help  of  stimulants  and  artificial  heat,  she  gradually  revived. 

^'  I  learned  from  the  family  that,  previous  to  her  insensibility,  she 
had  complained  of  an  agonizing  pain  in  her  left  side,  and  an  increase 
of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  went  into  con- 
vulsions. 

^*  So  forcibly  was  I  struck  with  her  bloodless  condition  at  this  time, 
I  remarked  to  her  husband  that  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  one  who 
had  lost  a  great  amount  of  blood  from  flooding. 

"Being  comfortably  restored,  before  I  left,  I  ordered  her  brandy  and 
water ;  ice  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  with  essence  of  beef;  and  to 
repeat  the  enema  of  laudanum  and  flaxseed  tea  if  the  pain  returned, 
together  with  the  following  prescription  in  doses  of  twenty  drops  every 
hour: — 

B. — Solut.  sulph.  morph.  3i; 
Hoff.  anod.  liq.  5ij* 

"During  the  three  following  days,  the  vomiting  continued  with  very 
little  abatement.  Every  attempt  to  administer  nourishment  or  medi« 
cine  was  indomitably  resisted  by  the  stomach,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brandy  and  the  morphine  solution.  On  each  successive  day  an  anodyne 
injection  was  given,  to  subdue  the  attacks  of  gain  in  the  left  side.     Her 
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polBe,  in  the  mean  time,  was  feeble  and  frequent,  her  countenance 
Uanched,  and  her  whole  condition  so  much  exhausted  as  to  afford  but 
dight  hope  of  her  recovery.  On  Tuesday,  24th,  however,  there  was 
an  apparent  amendment  in  her  case;  her  pulse  began  to  react,  she  was 
aUe  to  retain  a  little  nourishment,  the  vomiting  had  in  a  great  degree 
sobsided,  and  her  expression  was,  *I  feel  comfortable.'  Her  bowels 
not  having  been  open  for  several  days,  I  ordered  her  a  turpentine  enema, 
to  which  they  responded  readily,  though  not  freely. 

*'  Wednesday,  Aug.  25th.  Had  passed  an  easy  night,  but  without 
much  sleep ;  upon  the  whole  she  had  improved,  was  cheerful,  had  taken 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  had  eaten  some  calfs-foot  jelly ;  the  tenseness  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  had  subsided.  I  could  make  considerable 
pressure  without  causing  either  pain  or  sickness,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  was  able  to  detect  a  tumor  in  the  left  iliac  region,  upon  which  spot, 
however,  she  could  not  allow  pressure  without  acute  pain. 

*^  I  felt  quite  encouraged  with  her  appearance  and  the  improvement 
in  her  symptoms,  as  did  also  her  friends.  Feeble  hope  was  given  that 
the  might  be  restored.  She  asked  for  a  peach,  which  was  allowed  her, 
and  I  left  her  in  good  spirits. 

''It  was  near  8^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  I  was  summoned  by  a  hasty 

messenger,  that  Mrs. was  dying.     On  approaching  her  bedside, 

which  was  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  I  found  her  lifeless. 

''  I  learned  that  she  continued  as  well  and  as  cheerful  as  when  I  left 
her  in  the  morning,  up  to  3  o'clock,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  violent  pain,  followed  by  a  convulsion,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
ended  in  death." 

Having  inserted  the  foregoing  account  of  Mrs.  N *s  case,  by  Drs. 

Yardley  and  Jewell,  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  say,  that  the  necro- 
scopic  examination  of  the  body  of  this  unfortunate  lady  was  made  by 
Br.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Jewell  and  the  author  of  this 
article,  on  Friday,  August  27,  1847.  Upon  exposing  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  by  a  crucial  dissection,  and  looking  downwards  into  the 
excavation  of  the  pelvis,  there  was  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  coa- 
gulated blood  and  serum,  which  being  removed,  the  uterus  was  observed 
to  extend  across  the  pelvis  from  front  to  rear,  lying  horizontal  in 
the  excavation,  and  covered  by  the  left  Fallopian  tube,  which  was 
turned  over  from  left  to  right  quite  across  the  pelvis  coincidently  with 
the  transverse  diameter.  The  tube  was  enormously  enlarged,  having 
been  converted  into  a  sac  which  contained  a  foetus  of  near  three  months, 
developed  in  a  tubarian  gestation. 

The  uterus  being  measured,  was  a  little  more  than  four  inches  long, 
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and  st  the  broadest  part  tlirco  anil  tliree-quarter  iocbea  wide.  Tbe 
child-bearing  Fallopian  tube  could  be  lifted  up  from  where  it  lay  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  womb — no  inflammatory  attachmeot  having  ai 
yet  been  formed  to  bind  them  together.  Upon  lifting  the  tube-sac  off 
the  uterus,  and  then  attempting  to  raise  the  fundus  uteri  out  of  itt 


retroverted  position,  it  was  not  possible  to  succeed,  in  consequence  of 
the  adhesive  bands  and  bridles  that  bound  il  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum.  When  these  adhesions  had  been  divided  by  the  scalpel,  Dr. 
Wallace  could  lift  the  fundus  out  of  its  bed,  and  reposil  the  womb. 
This  I  had  been  unable  to  effect  during  Mrs.  N 's  lifetime,  either 
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with  the  hand  or  with  Henrez  de  Chegoin's  eaoutchonc  pessary.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  the  fundus  glued  in  this  manner  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum,  for  I  had,  in  June,  announced  to  Dr.  Yardley  my  be- 
lief that  it  was  adherent — an  opinion  founded  upon  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  tumor  to  all  my  attempts  to  reposit  it.  I  may  remark  here, 
that  I  believe  the  womb  might  have  been  got  out  of  its  false  and 
adherent  position  by  means  of  the  caoutchouc  pessary,  by  slow  and 
cautious  proceeding,  had  not  the  tubal  pregnancy  unhappily  super- 
vened. I  suppose  that  the  adhesions  might  have  been  gradually 
broken  or  absorbed  under  the  elevating  power  of  M.  Hervez's  method. 

The  rupture  of  the  tube  had  occurred  near  its  outer  end,  which,  from 
its  being  turned  over  and  laid  upon  the  prostrate  womb,  was  found 
nearer  the  right  than  the  left  ischium.  Through  the  edges  of  lacera- 
tion in  the  tube-sac,  one  of  the  feet  of  the  embryon  was  protruding. 
The  uterus  and  its  appendages  were  removed,  with  consent  of  the 
friends. 

Upon  laying  the  uterus  open,  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  decidu- 
ous mass  and  with  bloody  slime.  The  cavity  was  somewhat  enlarged, 
but  the  paries  of  the  uterus  was  very  thick,  like  that  of  a  uterus  con- 
tracted after  delivery.  The  tube  was  now  laid  over  to  the  left,  its 
natural  position,  and  opened ;  whereupon  it  disclosed  the  embryon,  as 
m  the  figure,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  M'llvaine  cut  vtvum.  The 
deciduous  membrane  is  seen  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  its  edges  being 
laid  over  on  the  cut  surfaces. 

I  regard  the  case  as  an  interesting  one,  from  its  showing  the  presence 
of  its  decidua  in  utero  in  a  tubal  pregnancy,  and  more  especially  as 
presenting  an  example  of  adherent  retroversion;  and,  perhaps  not 
less  so,  as  exhibiting  tubal  pregnancy  in  a  woman  with  adherent  retro- 
rersio  uteri. 

Extra-Uterine  Pregnanoy. — I  have  met  with  three  cases  of  extra- 
nterine  pregnancy  in  the  tube,  all  of  which  proved  fatal  about  the 
third  month,  and  I  should  expect  the  death  of  the  patient  to  take 
place,  at  or  before  the  third  month,  in  any  case;  since  it  is  improbable 
that  the  tube  can  ever  furnish  the  material  for  a  matrix  for  more 
than  some  ninety  days,  at  which  time  the  tube-sac  must  become  so 
much  thinned  and  extenuated  by  its  expansion  as  to  burst.  The  rup- 
ture of  the  tube  will  be  attended  with  fatal  hemorrhage,  because,  being 
the  seat  of  gestation,  it  has  become  highly  vascular,  in  order  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  gestation  within  its  walls.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
tubal  pregnancy  will  ever  be  suspected  until  it  has  burst  and  begun  to 
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bleed.     One  of  these  cases  I  have  just  related,  as  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Yardley,  under  the  head  of  retroversion. 

If  a  woman  should  experience  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  as  to  change 
of  the  aureole,  as  to  nausea,  pica,  and  malaccia,  as  to  growth  of  the 
breasts,  extraordinary  sensation  within  the  pelvis,  &c.,  and  thereupon, 
when  having  attained  to  the  middle  of  the  second  or  to  the  third  month, 
be  seized  with  horrible  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  and  pelvis,  turn  pale, 
lose  the  pulse,  and  faint — I  should  suspect  the  rupture  of  a  tube-sac 
of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.    It  is  true  that  the  above  symptoms  might 
be  expressions  of  affections  of  the  ureter,  or  perforation  of  the  bowel ; 
but,  in  case  they  should  continue  and  increase,  with  signs  of  concealed 
hemorrhage,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  imminent  death,  I  think  the 
diagnosis  could  not  be  other  than  a  ruptured  tube-sac  of  gestation. 

Such  a  diagnosis  would  not  lead  to  any  hopeful  therapeutic  or  chi- 
rurgical  intervention,  for  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  these  melancholy 
cases  beyond  the  adoption  of  mere  palliative  measures.  No  man  would 
be  mad  enough,  under  such  diagnostic,  to  perform  a  gastrotom j  opera- 
tion. 

Case. — I  had,  some  years  ago,  a  young  woman  under  my  care  who 
supposed  herself  to  be  pregnant  some  two  or  three  months.  One  morn- 
ing she  took  the  broom  to  sweep  her  chamber-carpet,  when  suddenly 
she  felt  agonizing  pain  in  the  left  iliac  and  pelvic  region,  which  extend- 
ed through  the  belly.  She  fainted,  and  became  mortal  pale  and  pulse- 
less ;  the  agony  was  terrible.  I  suppose  she  had  ruptured  the  sac  of  a 
tubal  pregnancy.  She  expired  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  in  the  abdomen.  I  could  not  obtain  per- 
mission to  examine  the  body. 

Case. — I  saw  another  case,  which  I  shall  relate  in  this  place  as 
follows : — 

Mrs. ,  aged  thirty- two,  a  healthy  woman,  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, was  in  excellent  health  on  Sunday,  October  7th.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  she  was  singing  and  playing  with  her  children.  At 
seven  o'clock,  her  husband,  who  was  sick  up  stairs,  heard  her  ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  and  groaning  heavily ;  when  she  entered  his  room, 

she  appeared  alarmingly  ill.     A  physician,  Dr. ,  was  sent  for, 

and  found  her  with  a  pulse  one  hundred  and  forty ;  in  violent  pain, 
extending  from  the  top  of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side,  quite  down  to 
the  iliac  region.  He  attended  her  all  day,  applied  a  blister  to  the 
right  side  of  the  belly,  gave  a  cathartic,  &c.     She  passed  a  dreadful 
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night,  but  was  easier  at  eight  o'clocb  next  morning ;  the  pulse  then 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  He  left  her  for  a  short  time,  but  found  her 
worse  on  returning  to  the  house.  I  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  at  half 
past  two  o'clock.  She  appeared  to  be  dying  at  the  time  of  my  arri- 
TnL  As  she  had  vomited  very  much,  and  had  a  most  excessive 
tympany,  with  violent  pain  in  the  whole  belly,  she  got  an  enema, 
which  brought  off  a  great  deal  of  stercoraceous  matter,  without  sen- 
sible relief.  In  half  an  hour,  she  said,  ''  Raise  me  up — my  breath  is 
lenving  me."  I  raised  her  a. little  on  the  pillows,  and  she  swooned  and 
died.  Twenty  hours  after  death,  I  opened  the  abdomen,  and  found  it 
filled  with  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood,  and  bloody  serum.  The  whole 
pelvis  was  filled  with  coagula,  and  a  great  quantity  of  blood  was  among 
the  bowels. 

This  blood  came  from  a  ruptured  left  Fallopian  tube,  which  con- 
tained a  foetus  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  ovarium  was  somewhat 
enlarged.  The  womb  had  a  deciduous  lining,  and  the  canal  of  the 
eervix  was  filled  with  a  claret-colored  mucus  or  lymph.  The  womb 
wms  larger  than  a  non-gravid  womb,  though  not  a  great  deal  larger. 

I  have  not  had  under  my  care  any  cases  of  ventral  or  abdominal 
pregnancy,  though  I  have  had  opportunities  to  witness  the  examination 
of  bodies  of  persons  perishing  from  this  dreadful  accident.  I  shall 
merely  express  some  doubt  that  I  feel  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  gas- 
trotomy  operations  in  such  cases,  save  mere  incisions  for  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  suppurating  sac  and  the  remains  of  the  foetus. 

I  refer  the  Student  to  the  records,  for  samples  of  life  not  only  con- 
tinued long  after  the  complete  development  of  the  abdominal  foetus, 
but  of  good  health  enjoyed  notwithstanding.  The  late  distinguished 
incumbent  of  the  chair  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  James,  published  an  account  of  a  lady  who  carried  out  a 
normal  pregnancy,  notwithstanding  she  had  in  the  abdomen  an  extra- 
uterine foetus  which  she  carried  many  years. 

Signs  of  Pregnanoy. — I  have  been,  on  several  different  occasions, 
both  vexed  and  amused  upon  observing  how  prone  are  some  medical 
practitioners  to  overlook  the  signs  of  pregnancy  even  in  married  wo- 
men, their  patients. 

One  gentleman,  of  great  experience,  tapped  a  woman  for  ascites — 
bit  his  trocar  went  into  the  gravid  womb  and  penetrated  the  shoulder 
of  the  foetus.  She  fell  into  labor,  and  recovered  of  the  accident ;  the 
child  had  the  mark  of  the  trocar  on  his  shoulder.  She  afterwards 
suffered   from' strangulated  hernia  of  a   knuckle   of  intestine,  that 
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escaped  through  the  trocar-opening  in  the  linea  alba.  This  hernia 
being  reduced  by  Dr.  Pancoast,  she  recovered  happily.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  protrusion  again  occurring,  the  gut  was  fatally 
strangulated.  Professor  Pancoast,  who  made  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, preserved  the  specimen  in  the  Jefferson  College  Museum. 
Many  instances  of  the  strangest  oversight  have  occurred  within  mj 
range  of  observation ;  instances  in  which  the  size  of  the  belly,  the 
married  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  obvious  evidences  of  gestation,  as 
well  as  its  probability,  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked,  nor  mistaken 
for  diseases  requiring  troublesome,  disgusting,  or  dangerous  therapea* 
tical  prescription. 

The  safest  rule  would  be  to  suppose  every  married  woman  of  the 
proper  age,  with  suspension  of  the  catamenia  while  not  giving  suck, 
as  pregnant,  and  to  treat  her  as  gravid  until  convinced  of  the 
contrary. 

Case. — Mrs.  — — ,  aged  thirty-six,  multipara,  resident  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  ill  oh  the  15th  March,  1850,  with  diarrhoea,  attended 
with  very  distressing  tenesmus.     That  able  physician.  Dr.  , 

attended  to  her  during  three  days,  and  then  left  her  in  apparent  good 
health.  She  was  supposed  to  be,  at  the  time,  one  hundred  and  tweWe 
days  gone  with  child.  She  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  pregnancy.  Ten 
days  after  the  attack  of  diarrhoea,  March  25th,  she  began  to  grow 
rapidly  larger,  and  the  belly  soon  became  so  enormous,  and  so  painful 
from  tension,  as  to  induce  her  to  send  again  for  the  doctor,  who  found 
her,  as  he  supposed^  affected  with  a  vast  ascites,  consisting  of  many 
quarts  of  fluid  contained  within  the  peritoneal  sac.     I  know  not  on 

what  day  Dr. first  saw  her  again.    The  secretion  of  urine  was 

nearly  abolished.  The  reins  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  were  very 
painful,  yet  there  was  no  pain  produced  by  pressure  or  by  palpation. 
No  signs  of  pregnancy  save  that  the  cylindrical  cervix  was  short  as  in 
a  woman  of  seven  months,  and  the  cone  of  the  cervix,  felt  in  the  vagi- 
nal cul-de-sac,  expanded.    The  os  uteri  was  well  closed. 

Neither  palpation  nor  auscultation  disclosed  the  reliable  evidences 
of  a  pregnancy.  Still,  the  woman  insisted  that  she  was  pregnant  and 
quick  with  child. 

She  became  affected  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting.  She  grew 
thin,  and  got  a  haggard  expression  of  the  face.  She  was  costive. 
There  was  not  the  least  oedema  of  the  limbs  or  face.     Under  these 

circumstances.  Dr.  announced  his  desire  to  tap  the  patient, 

which  he  looked  on  as  the  only  hopeful  means  of  arresting  the  vomit- 
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iagy  which  now  cansed  her  to  throw  up  the  whole  of  the  ingesta.  The 
pain  from  abdominal  tension  was  almost  insuppor^ble,  and  the  ema- 
ciation extreme. 

On  Monday,  April  22d,  I  was  called  in  consultation.  She  vomited 
tverything — was  in  great  distress  from  the  distension  of  the  bellj. 
Poise  frequent  and  energetic.  Tongue  clean.  She  was  tolerant  of 
pressure  in  every  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  vaginal  touch  revealed  to 
11  nothing  to  be  depended  upon,  though  made  with  great  care.  Pro- 
tracted and  anxious  auscultation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
disclosed  no  foetal  sounds,  and  long  palpation  no  foetal  turbulency. 
The  patient  insisted  upon  the  gravidity,  which  I  could  neither  a£Srm 
Bor  deny. 

Upon  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to  defer  for  the  present  the  idea  of 
1  tapping.  She  took  citrate  of  magnesia,  which  purged  her  well  and 
brought  an  end  to  the  vomiting.  She  then  took  acetic  tincture  of 
squills,  combined  with  sweet  nitre,  for  I  fully  believed  in  the  existence 
of  ascites  having  at  least  sixteen  quarts  for  the  collection,  and  I  gave 

this  as  my  opinion,  concurring  with  Dr.  ,  physician  in  chief. 

I  did  not  deny  nor  affirm  the  pregnancy. 

On  Thursday,  May  2d,  at  noon.  Dr.  — was  called  to  her  in 

labor,  which  soon  terminated  in  the  birth  of  twins,  of  five  and  a  half 
months,  the  first  born  being  faintly  alive  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
second  quite  dead. 

While  Dr.  sat  at  the  bed  foot,  a  vast  quantity  of  water  (a 

great  many  quarts)  gushed  from  the  ruptured  membranes;  a  very 
large  bucket-full,  was  the  doctor's  expression.  Soon  after  this,  the 
twins  were  expelled,  and  then  the  placentas  united  in  the  disk  were 
removed. 

To-day,  lilay  30,  1850,  I  saw  her  at  noon.  The  womb  is  firmly 
contracted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  though  very  large,  being 
about  five  inches  in  transverse  by  seven  in  longitudinal  diameter. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any,  the  least  degree  of  effusion  in  the  peritoneal 
sac,  and  the  patient  is  in  every  respect  comfortable. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  ever  been  concerned  with  a  more 

instructive  case  than  this.     Dr. ,  an  able  and  most  experienced 

physician,  who  has  had  about  6000  labors,  mistook  the  developed  belly 
for  an  ascitic  tumor,  an  opinion  in  which  I  wholly  concurred  after  the 
most  careful  observation,  the  employment  of  all  the  proper  means  of 
£agnosis,  and  serious  reflection  on  the  history  of  the  case. 
«  I  never  have  met  with  a  more  fluctuating  dropsy  than  this  one,  the 
18 
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waves  being  most  distinctly  and  clearly  perceptible,  in  whaterer  direc- 
tion propagated  by  the  percussions.    It  was  dropsy  of  the  ovum. 

My  objection  to  the  paracentesis!  depended  upon  two  points ;  first, 
the  risk  of  peritonitis  from  the  wound,  and  second  that  of  interfering 
with  the  nterus,  provided  she  were  really  pregnant. 

But  for  this  hesitation  she  would  have  been  tapped,  and  that  with 
my  consent,  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  ! ! 

Let  the  perusal  of  this  most  interesting  case  serve  as  a  memento 
for  the  Student  in  all  instances  of  such  sudden  dropsies,  complicated 
with  averred  gestation.  Let  the  distress  of  this  patient  be  referred  to 
the  same  category  of  influences  that  occasion  so  much  constitutional 
irritation  from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  womb,  under  hydatid 
gravidity,  as  in  my  ca^e,  related  at  p.  242  of  this  volume.  I  was 
greatly  shocked,  this  morning,  to  find  how  grave  a  mistake  in  diagnosis 
I  had  made,  and  equally  relieved  to  find  the  patient  delivered  of  her 
twins  and  her  ascites  by  the  same  gush.  I  beg  the  Student  not  to 
forget  this  lesson,  and  I  hope  he  will  refer  to  it  before  he  taps  a  female 
of  whom  it  is  po89ible  to  suppose  that  she  is  gravid. 

Let  the  Student  also  imagine  for  a  moment,  how  very  disagreeable 
must  be  the  reflections  that  follow  the  clearing  up  of  so  egregious  an 
error  as  that  of  administering  powerful  emmenagogues  to  married 
women,  who,  nevertheless,  would  not  miscarry;  or  who,  now  and  then, 
are  found  to  miscarry  under  such  a  diagnosis.  The  signs  by  which  a 
woman  knows  herself  to  be  pregnant  are,  the  cessation  of  her  regular 
menses,  and  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  the  move- 
ments of  the  foetus,  certain  constitutional  or  local  disturbances  or  dis- 
orders, and  modifications  of  the  mammae.  A  married  woman,  who  has 
been  well  regulated,  suspects  that  she  has  conceived,  if  she  fails  to 
menstruate  at  the  proper  term ;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  conception,  since  so  many  and  such  various  causes 
are  found  to  obstruct  and  avert  the  regular  course  of  the  menstrual 
function.  A  second  failure,  especially  if  it  be  not  accompanied  with 
any  signs  of  depraved  health,  renders  the  suspicion  still  more  valid; 
while  after  a  third  and  fourth  omission,  the  change  of  form,  and  at 
last  the  perceptible  motion  of  the  embryo  put  all  doubt  to  flight.  I 
may  say,  however,  with  great  confidence,  that  the  audible  or  palpable 
movements  of  the  foetus  afford  the  only  true  and  infallible  signs  of  the 
existence  of  pregnancy.  But,  the  audible  are  far  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  the  palpable  signs,  at  least  after  the  sixth  month. 

There  are  many  accidental  or  correlative  signs  which  establish  a 
probability  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy :  among  these  I  may  men- 
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tion  nausea  and  vomiting;  a  gradual  increase  or  development  of  the 
mammse,  a  change  of  the  areola  of  the  breast,  i?hich  becomes  more 
protuberant  or  elevated,  and  acquires  a  dark  brown  hue,  much  to  be 
relied  upon,  especially  in  first  pregnancies.  The  nausea  is  mostly 
faand  to  occur  in  the  morning,  and  is  attended  in  some  individuals 
with  a  distressing  heartburn,  and  salivation  or  spitting  of  saliva. 
Some  people  are  affected  with  gravel,  or  dysury,  from  the  extension  of 
irritation  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  from  pressure  of  the  enlarging 
womb  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  that  organ.  An  irritable  state  of 
the  temper  indicates  it  in  some  women,  which  is  attributable  to  the 
general  malaise  that  must  attend  the  gastric  embarrassments  which  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy  are  so  commonly  found  to  produce.  -  Tooth- 
aehe,  earache,  styes  on  the  eyelids,  morph  on  the  skin^  a  dark  aureole 
around  the  eyes,  and  strange,  unaccountable  longings  or  appetites,  are 
ako  signs  of  pregnancy,  rather  to  be  noted  after  pregnancy  is  fully 
aseertained,  than  to  be  depended  upon  as  sure  evidences  of  its  existence. 

By  means  of  the  Touch,  pregnancy  may  be  pretty  surely  ascertained, 
before  quickening  has  taken  place,  but  not  surely.  By  the  Touch 
we  can  readily  learn  that  the  womb  is  enlarged,  altered  in  form,  and 
eontains  something ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  physician  can  absolutely 
aver  what  that  something  is,  unless  he  can  perceive  a  spontaneous 
motion  in  it ;  so  that  even  the  ballottementj  or  tilting  the  embryo  upon 
the  point  of  the  finger,  does  not  furnish,  to  my  mind,  any  sure  evi- 
dence that  the  tilted  body  is  an  embryo.  I  adhere,  therefore,  to  the 
opinion  I  have  already  expressed,  that  we  have  no  certain  signs  of 
pregnancy  except  those  derived  from  the  visible,  palpable,  or  audible 
motions  of  the  child. 

Auscultation,  either  by  means  of  the  stethoscope  or  the  direct  appli- 
eation  of  the  ear  to  the  abdomen  of  the  woman,  enables  us  to  perceive 
two  very  distinct  sounds,  one  of  which  is  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and 
the  other  is  that  which  has  been  called  the  placental  souffle^  bruit  de 
iouffley  or  bellows-like  sound;  the  latter  being  occasionally  attended 
with  a  sound  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  Whenever  we  can  distinctly 
hear  the  beating  of  the  foetal  heart,  so  as  even  to  count  the  number  of 
its  pulsations,  all  doubt  must  be  at  an  end.  The  placental  sound,  or 
the  sauffUj  is  a  very  distinct  sound,  which  has  been  supposed  to  indi- 
cate not  only  the  presence  of  a  foetus,  but  also  that  it  lives;  the 
rushing  or  blowing  sound  being  said  to  always  cease  as  soon  as  the 
foetus  expires :  it  was  said  to  be,  in  some  way  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood, connected  with  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  placenta,  and 
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to  cease,  of  coarse,  with  the  cessation  of  that  moyement,  which  is  itself 
dependent  on  the  systole  of  the  foetal  heart. 

Upon  a  more  scrupuloas  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  the  bruit  desouffliy 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  it  has  at  last  been  found  that  the  earlier 
opinions  of  it  were  erroneous,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  few  well- 
informed  physicians  to  be  now  met  with  who  give  it  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  their  confidence  in  the  doubtful  discriminations  that  they 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  make.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  rush  of  blood  in  vessels,  and  in  my  opinion, 
sustained  by  very  long  practice  in  obstetric  auscultation,  it  depends 
upon  the  motion  of  blood  in  the  iliacs  and  hypogastrics.     I  have  cer- 
tainly beard  the  same  sound  after  delivery  as  before  the  child  wis 
born;  and  I  have  heard  it,  as  dependent  upon  pressure  by  tumors 
within  the  abdomen.     Hence  I  have  not  the  least  confidence  in  it  as 
a  means  in  obstetric   auscultation.     The  sounds  of  the  fo&tal  heart 
need  never  be  mistaken.     They  can  be  detected  at  the  fourth  month, 
when  the  opportunity  is  good.     M.  Depaul  has  heard  them  much 
earlier.     To  look  for  them  earlier  than  the  fourth  month  is,  however, 
in  general,  merely  to  lose  one's  time  and  find  a  disappointment. 

It  is  perhaps,  on  some  accounts,  of  less  consequence  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  pregnancy  in  the  married  than  in  the  un- 
married woman.     The  lapse  of  twenty  weeks,  and  sometimes  of  six- 
teen weeks,  makes  it  surely  known ;  and  the  married  woman,  who  has 
no  motive  to  keep  it  a  profound  and  important  secret,  readily  imparts 
a  knowledge  of  her  situation,  or  her  suspicions  relative  thereto,  to  the 
physician,  or  her  friends.     Not  so  with  the  unmarried  female,  whose 
reputation  depends  upon  the  concealment  of  her  misfortune  or  crime* 
I  have  frequently  been  sorely  embarrassed  by  uncertainty  as  to  the 
condition  of  a  patient  whose  ruddy  cheeks  and  embonpoint  seemed 
quite  incompatible  with  a  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  and  whose 
complaints  of  aches  and  pains  might  possibly  be  merely  assumed  as 
a  means  of  deceiving  the  medical  adviser.     Physicians  are  frequently 
applied  to  by  the  unfortunate  or  guUty  for  relief  from  ^^  obstructionij'* 
when  the  applicant  has  only  a  design  to  obtain  somQ  powerful  deob* 
struent  or  emmenagogue,  which   may  serve   to  procure  an  abortion, 
that  she  knows  no  honest  or  respectable  medical  practitioner  could  be 
induced  to  procure  for  any  pecuniary  reward  whatever.     I  hold  it, 
therefore,  to  be  a  duty,  in  all  cases,  or  ranks,  to  compare  the  complaints 
of  amenorrhcea  with  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  if  some  evident 
malady  does  not  accompany  the  supposed  suppression,  to  withhold  all 
medical  aid,  until  time  or  necessity  disclose  the  indications  that  are  to 
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be  fulfilled.  In  physio,  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  too 
mnch  to  expect  that  a  female,  who  has  it  at  heart  to  conceal  herpreg- 
aancjy  will  confess  it  to  a  medical  man.  Experience  teaches  us  the 
Twy  contrary. 

Case. — I  was  requested  some  time  since  by  a  lady  to  visit  a  favorite 
servant,  whose  situation  excitdd  her  apprehension,  as  she  had  failed  to 
menstruate  for  the  antecedent  seven  months,  and  was  already  consider- 
ably swollen  with  something  like  dropsy.  Being  directed  to  the  young 
person's  apartment,  I  found  her  in  bed,  covered  up  to  the  throat  with 
bed-clothes,  but  the  face  that  peeped  out  from  above  them  actually 
■hone  with  ruddy  health,  or  agitation,  or  both.  The  pulse  was  natural, 
the  tongue  clean,  the  respiration  normal,  and  the  entire  physiognomical 
expression  as  healthful  as  possible.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  a 
•toppage  of  the  courses  for  the  last  seven  months,  and  felt  very  bad, 
mnd  was  now  alarmed  at  a  swelling  of  the  stomach,  which  had  increased 
greatly  of  late.  Suspecting  that  she  had  an  important  secret,  I  asked 
questions  about  pains  in  the  stomach,  and,  upon  permission  ob- 
l,  placed  my  hand  on  the  abdomen,  being  almost  certain  that  I 
should  feel  the  motions  of  a  foetus;  but,  however  long  I  held  my  hand 
on  the  abdomen,  no  movement  of  the  child  could  be  felt;  so  that,  although 
I  was  certain  she  was  pregnant,  I  was  as  yet  unprepared  to  tell  her  so. 
I  at  length  got  permission  to  apply  the  ear  against  the  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  distinctly  heard  the  placental  souffle,  and  afterwards  the 
stroke  of  the  foetal  heart.  Upon  this  assurance,  I  told  her  she  was 
pregnant.  ^^If  I  am,''  she  replied,  ^^I  wish  God  may  strike  me  dead!" 
and  continued,  with  much  temper  and  even  passion,  to  declare  that  I  • 
maligned  her  and  slandered  her.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her  without 
the  least  assent,  on  her  part,  to  my  diagnosis,  although  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  I  spoke  ouly  a  truth  with  which  she  had  been  long 
acquainted.  She  went  out  of  town,  and  was  confined  in  the  country 
with  a  fine  boy.  Many  examples  of  similar  perverseness,  in  denying 
pregnancy,  the  signs  of  which  were  perfectly  plain  to  me,  and  ought  to 
have  been  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer,  have  fallen  under  my 
notice;  so  that  I  deem  it  a  solemn  duty,  previously  to  the  exhibition 
of  any  medicines,  to  ascertain  that  some  signs  of  disordered  health 
are  present,  in  order  that  I  may  not  commit  the  unpardonable  fault 
of  provoking  an  abortion,  instead  of  removing  a  morbid  obstruction 
of  the  catamenia. 

Let  me,  however,  warn  the  young  beginner  here,  to  take  special 
eare,  in  his  diagnosis,  that  he  shall  first  know  the  woman  to  be  preg- 
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nant  before  he  dar^  yen  tore  to  say  so.  How  could  a  gentleman 
commit  a  more  unpardonable,  or  more  insulting  error  ? 

I  might  here  abstain  from  any  further  enumeration  of  the  signs  of 
pregnancy ;  for  I  am  accustomed  myself  to  decline  giving  an  opinion 
in  any  case,  until  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  which  I  ncTcr 
can  be  when  I  can  hear  the  foetal  heart,  clearly  and  distinctly  repeating 
its  beats  in  the  womb. 

Quickening  is  not  a  sign  to  be  depended  on  by  the  medical  attendant, 
though  it  may  convince  the  patient  herself;  for  the  woman  may  perceive 
it,  when  the  physician  cannot.  Her  convincement  ought  not  to  be 
equivalent  to  his  own  convincement.  Even  the  sensible  motions  felt 
upon  palpation  of  the  abdomen  may  deceive  both  the  woman  and  the 
doctor.  Multitudes  of  such  ^deceptive  cases  of  ^^dame  de  la  matriee'' 
are  met  with  in  a  long  career  of  practice.  I  have  seen  a  woman  who 
had  the  sensible  motions  of  a  child  in  her  belly,  though  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  foetus  at  full  term  only  six  weeks  before,  and  of  whom  several 
physicians  who  examined  her  had  declared  the  motions  to  be  caused  by 
a  child,  yet  her  cervix  uteri  was  an  inch  long  in  the  vagina,  and  the 
a.bdomen  so  soft  as  to  allow  one  to  push  his  hand  down  so  far  as  to  feel 
the  spinal  column.     She  was  not  and  could  not  be  pregnant. 

Many  of  my  patients  have  engaged  their  monthly  nurses  and  called 
me  in,  who,  when  I  arrived,  were  found  to  bo  troubled  with  tympanitis 
only.  Tenues  in  auras  evadit. — See  certain  cases  in  my  Letterg  to  thi 
Claaa^  under  the  article  Tympanitis. 

The  toothache,  the  ephelis,  the  hordeolum,  nausea,  salivation,  pici, 
pouting  of  the  navel,  and  even  milk  in  the  breast,  are  merely  inferen- 
tial signs,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on.  I  repeat,  that  I 
can  rely  only  on  the  heart's  motion  heard  in  auscultation,  and  that 
sign  cannot  bo  detected  until  the  fourth  month.  This  is  the  rule ;  the 
exceptions,  few  in  number,  are  those  in  which  it  has  been  found  in  the 
pregnant  woman  as  early  as  three  months  and  ten  days,  as  in  the 
instance  now  to  be  related.  Depaul,  Traite  ThSortque  et  Pratique 
d^ Au%euUation  MSdicale^  p.  248,  gives  us  the  following  relation. 

Casb. — "  Madame  T ,  who  has  already  borne  several  children, 

had  her  courses  on  the  10th  to  15th  April.  From  the  17th  to  the 
20th  of  same  month,  she  cohabited  with  her  husband ;  he  then  left 
Paris  on  a  journey  of  a  fortnight.  Upon  his  return  early  in  May, 
ho  found  his  lady  confined  to  bed  with  the  early  symptoms  of  & 
typhoid  fever,  which  in  a  few  days  became  perfectly  well  marked, 
and  continued  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days.     Her  convalescence 
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required  a  lapse  of  time  nearly  as  long ;  and  no  sexual  relation 
occurred  until  after  her  recovery.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  first  of 
August  following,  as  her  courses  had  not  reappeared,  I  was  requested 
to  see  her  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  this  retention,  which  was 
very  naturally  attributed  to  the  severe  disease  she  had  lately  suffered, 
might  require  the  employment  of  certain  remedies  for  its  cure.  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  pregnancy, 
begun  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  typhoid  fever.  I  was 
little  inclined  to  suppose  its  existence,  computing  it  from  the  new  sexual 
relations  succeeding  her  convalescence ;  but  the  examination  per  vagi- 
nam,  enabling  me  to  detect  a  notable  development  of  the  volume  of  the 
uterus,  I  fell  back  upon  the  first  opinion,  of  the  propriety  of  which  I 
became  fully  convinced,  when,  after  having  applied  the  stethoscope  at 
Tarious  times  upon  the  inferior  region  of  the  abdomen,  I  discovered  the 
double  pulsations,  which  were  repeated  140  times  a  minute,  while  the 
pulse  of  the  mother  was  only  seventy-six.  I  could  not  hear  the  souffle 
uterin.     Her  confinement  occurred  in  the  following  January." 

M.  Depaul,  if  the  above  case  is  to  be  relied  on,  heard  the  double 
founds  100  days,  or  three  months  and  ten  days  after  the  fecundation 
had  taken  place.  The  pregnancy  continued  174  days  after  the  audi- 
tion of  these  foetal  sounds. 

Probably  few  such  early  detections  will  be  made  by  all  the  readers 
of  this  paragraph. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  spoken  at  length  on  the  signs  of  pregnancy  in 
my  Letter$y  I  shall  beg  to  refer  the  Student,  for  further  information, 
to  that  volume  sub  voce. 


PART  III. 

THE  THERAPEUTICS  AND  SURGERY  OF 

MIDWIFERY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LABOR. 

Ik  coming  now  to  this  third  division  of  his  subject,  or  Midwifery 
proper,  the  Student  ought  to  understand  that  the  practice  of  this  art 
is  one  requiring  not  only  a  large  amount  of  obstetrical  or  scientific  in- 
formation, but  also  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  delicacy,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  without  which  he  will  scarcely  attain  to  any 
considerable  eminence  or  happiness  in  the  practice  of  it.  Even  the 
foregoing  imperfect  statement  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Midwifery,  subjects  which,  to  be  well  described,  would  require  several 
volumes  rather  than  a  few  short  chapters  in  this  one,  might  serve  suffi- 
ciently to  show  him,  that  a  great  variety  of  considerations  must  precede 
the  study  of  Midwifery  proper ;  and  that  those  considerations  relate 
not  only  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  living  body,  but  also  to 
every  step  in  the  development  of  that  body,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
its  existence,  up  to  the  complete  maturity  of  its  powers  and  faculties. 

Such  studies  as  these  are  in  the  highest  range  of  philosophical  con- 
templations. While  they  belong,  perhaps  strictly,  to  the  domain  of 
Natural  History,  they  can  never  be  disconnected  from  a  pure  Meta- 
physics, since  the  laws  of  life  and  those  of  mind  are  not  clearly  to  be 
discriminated  by  the  physiologist;  for  there  is  a  real  will  of  the  flesh, 
txijfia  7ov  (fo^xogy  as  well  as  a  will  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Again,  so  deli- 
cate and  difficult,  in  point  of  conduct  and  conversation,  are  the  duties 
of  the  accoucheur,  that  there  is  nothing  short  of  absolute  good  sense, 
prudence,  and  tact  can  carry  a  man  without  reproach  or  misfortune 
through  a  long  career  of  such  a  business. 
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There  have  not  been  wanting  very  good  writers  to  show  that  the 
hole  of  this  study  and  practice  ought  to  be  confined  to  persons  of  the 
wilder  sex;  asserting  that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ought  not  to  war- 
mt  those  familiarities  that  are  inseparable  from  the  practice,  by  men, 
'  the  Art  of  Midwifery ;  and,  in  the  world,  at  the  present  day,  though 
is  admitted  that  the  Surgeon-accoucheur  is  an  indispensable  person 
society,  he  is  by  many  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  doubt  and  dis- 
UBtj  on  account  of  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  his  pursuits. 
On  this  question,  however,  I  think  any  man's  mind  may  arrive  at  a 
tisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  only  considered  that  a  person  with  a 
ire  heart  and  righteous  purposes,  may  be  safely  confided  in,  as  far  as 
lales  to  the  morals  of  the  profession  of  an  obstetrician ;  and  I  will  add 
at  the  objectors  to  the  practice  of  Obstetrics  by  males,  are  perhaps 
'  more  impure  minds  than  the  accoucheur  himself:  who,  if  he  be 
itUAted  by  the  laudable  motives  that  ought  to  rule  the  life  and  con- 
fTsation  of  every  medical  man,  may  retort  upon  his  opponent  honi 
U  qui  mal  y  pensej  or  evil  is  he  who  evil  thinks. 
It  onght  to  be  evident  to  the  intelligent  and  ingenuous  Student,  that 
fit  preparation  of  the  mind  to  the  discipline  of  this  Art  is  required 
introduction  to  the  exercise  of  it;  since,  to  go  at  once  from  the 
lUege,  and  without  reflection,  into  the  very  delicate  positions  in 
luoh  ho  is  about  to  be  placed,  shows,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  want  of 
udence  and  forethought.  Many  clever  men  have  made  shipwreck 
^  their  hopes  by  the  want  of  a  little  reflection  as  to  the  course  they 
iould  pursue;  or  by  early  abandoning  themselves  to  professional 
^bits,  which,  without  the  least  intention  on  their  part,  have  gradually 
Bomed  a  tone  of  familiarity,  that  has  been  construed  into  imperti- 
mee,  or  downright  insult. 

In  my  opinion,  no  woman  can  be  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition 
mpelling  her  to  appeal  to  the  aid  of  the  accoucheur,  without  some 
use  of  a  mortified  delicacy.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
ly  reparation  for,  or  the  only  means  of  obviating  this  unpleasing 
ipression,  consists  in  the  exhibition  to  her-wards,  of  the  most  pro- 
snd  respect  and  sympathy,  and  that,  too,  profiered  with  a  sincere 
nyiction  of  the  painful  nature  of  her  position,  as  well  as  the  indis- 
tnsmble  propriety  and  necessity  of  submission  to  it. 
A  female  possessed  of  ordinary  sensibility  will  be  less  affected  by 
,6  sacrifice  of  feeling  she  is  thus  compelled  to  make,  if  she  be  treated 
I  an  object  of  respectful  consideration,  than  if  approached  with  a 
^t  and  indifferent  address ;  and  while  she  finds  her  own  pride  less 
ounded,  will  be  both  more  confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  her  physician, 
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and  grateful  for  his  counsel  or  service,  as  well  as  respectful  to  and 
considerate  of  his  calling  and  profession. 

The  occurrences  that  befall  in  the  course  of  an  accoucheur's  pro- 
fessional life  are  many  times  of  a  nature  to  require  at  his  hands     < 
secrecy,  and  good  faith ;  for  he  cannot  but  become  the  depositary  of 
many  information^,  in  which  are  involved  the  .reputation  and  even 
honor  of  persons,  and  the  safety  of  most  important  private  interests. 

Let  the  Student,  then,  before  he  goes  any  farther,  make  his  mmd 
firm  in  the  resolution  to  guard  with  good  faith  those  secrets  with  which 
he  may  become  acquainted  as  physician,  or  Surgeon-accoucheur.  He 
ought  beforehand  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  professional 
secrets,  and  know  that  they  are  either  accidental  revelations,  or  con- 
fidences due  to  his  station  as  physician,  and  not  to  himself  as  person; 
for,  of  the  vast  number  of  those  which  may  be  hereafter  communicated 
to  him,  or  discovered  by  him,  not  a  tithe  or  a  hundredth  part  of  them 
would  ever  be  his,  but  for  his  professional  position.  If  a  man,  there- 
fore, is  dishonored,  who  reveals  a  secret  communicated  by  a  friend,  how 
far  more  base  is  he  who  takes  advantage  of  his  professional  standing 
to  make  public  circumstances  that  have  been  intrusted,  so  to  speak, 
not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  the  sajcred  character  of  the  latrist. 

It  is  not  in  regard  to  grave  and  serious  matters  only  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  be  silent,  prudently  abstaining  from  acquiring  for  him- 
self and  his  brethren  the  unenviable  character  of  the  babbler ;  even 
the  most  inconsiderable  circumstances  as  to  the  sick  are  confidences 
that  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  and  betrayed.  This  is  a  just  and 
true  remark,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  followed  in  all  circum- 
stances and  ages. 

The  Caliph  Al-Mamun,  as  we  are  informed  by  Abul-Pharaj'ius,  in  his 
History  of  the  Dynasties,  was  a  friend  of  science,  and  exhibited  lus 
patronage,  by  fostering  many  learned  men,  among  whom  were  some  of 
our  own  profession.  Among  others  of  his  numerous  medical  favorites, 
was  John  Ocularius,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  every  day,  and  that  in  his  most  private  apartment,  alone. 

The  caliph  gave  him  great  honor,  and  for  his  services  allowed  him  s^ 
monthly  stipend  of  a  thousand  gold  sequins. 

Upon  one  occasion,  as  the  physician  came  out  of  his  master's  apart—" 
ment,  while  passing  through  an  anteroom,  he  was  asked  by  one  oi 
the  servants,  "What  is  the  caliph  doing?"  "He  is  sleeping," 
the  incautious  reply.  Unhappily  for  the  Doctor,  this  reply  was  over — 
heard  by  the  successor  of  Mohammed,  whereupon  the  culprit  was  sentd 
for,  and  brought  before  the  chief  of  Islam.     "What!"  said  he  to  the^ 
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olender,  '^  have  I  employed  yea  as  my  physician,  and  admitted  yea 
to  my  intimacy,  in  order  that  you  should  report  to  my  servants  as  to 
By  private  occupations?     Go  out  of  my  house." 

The  poor  medico,  in  telling  this  story,  to  account  for  his  fall,  added 
that  the  caliph  never  afterwards  would  admit  him  into  his  presence ; 
wkich  was  but  the  just  punishment  of  a  professional  indiscretion. 
Let  the  Student  reflect  upon  the  punishment  deserved  by  those  who 
iMbble  the  concerns  of  families  or  individuals.  John  Ocularius  was 
tnrned  out  of  the  court  of  Al-Mamun  for  merely  saying  that  his  master 
WM  asleep !  suppose  the  young  doctor  should  say,  my  ^^  mistress  has  a 
tore  leg !" 

But,  in  addition  to  the  quality  of  discreetness  above  insisted  upon, 
Aa  Student  should  firmly  resolve  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Scholar — 
m  title  far  more  honorable  than  that  of  mere  knight,  nobleman,  or 
aiinister  of  state. 

It  is  to  the  Scholar  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  preservation 
from  its  own  violence  and  vices.  It  is  to  the  Scholar  that  it  is  indebt- 
ed for  good  laws,  for  science,  and  for  all  the  arts.  The  Scholar  is  the 
pfomoter  of  virtue,  and  decency,  and  good  conduct,  both  by  his  pre- 
eept  and  his  example;  for  it  is  to  him  that  mankind  turn  their  eyes  to 
tee  what  is  wisdom,  what  is  virtue,  and  what  is  true  liberty.  All  those 
who  are  not,  by  education,  brought  out  of  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  are 
daves  indeed;  slaves  of  lust,  superstition,  and  ignorance.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  Scholar  is  the  only  real  nobleman,  and  his  nobility 
beeomes  more  and  more  exalted  in  the  ratio  of  his  elevation  in  virtue 
and  knowledge,  towards  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
all  virtue.  Let  him  aim,  therefore,  to  become  a  Scholar  indeed,  not 
only  that  he  may  embellish  his  understanding  with  every  ornament  of 
learning,  but  that  he  may  become  able  also  to  minister  to  those  who 
■ay  be  committed  to  his  care,  tost^  seurementy  et  sans  douleuVj  as  old 
Fonmier  says  in  his  Accoucheur  MSthodique. 

The  Student  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  bare  intention  to 
make  himself  equal,  in  skill  and  dexterity,  to  the  common  midwives  of 
Ae  country.  He  ought  to  be  resolved  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  dynamics  of  the  generation-sphere;  by  the  irregular  operation  of 
which,  as  Wigand  says,  the  power  of  the  uterus  in  labors  is  so  often 
teffled,  and  its  energies  misdirected.  If  he  studies  well  the  therapeutics 
of  midwifery,  and  practices  them  well,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  twit 
him  with  the  reproach  so  commonly  cast  on  the  accoucheur,  that  when 
he  is  called  in,  "one  or  the  other,  mother  or  child,  goes  to  the  grave," 
to  use  the  words  of  Wigand,  which  I  cannot  but  quote  in  this  place. 
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^^Gibt  68  keine  gegend,  keine  stadt  mehr,  wo  das  Pablikum  esnicht 
anderg  weiss  nnd  gewohnt  ist  als  dass,  wo  ein  accoucheur  sein  hand 
anlegt,  wenigstens  eins  von  beiden,  das  Kind  oder  die  Mutter  darauf 
gehen  miisse?    Kennen,  wir  jetzt  keine  Geburtshelfer  mehr,  die,  wo 
sic  hinzugerufen  werden,  keine  andere  Indication  zu  machen  im  Stande 
sind,  als  augenblicklich  mit  Zange  oder  Faust,  iiber  den  unschuldigen 
Uterus  herzufallen,  und  ihn,  wie  einem  Dieb  und  Spitzbuben  der  das 
Kind  gestohlen  hat,  zu  mishandeln?''     ^' Are  there  not  any  districts 
or  cities  to  be  found,  in  which  the  public  generally  suppose  that, 
where  a  physician  is   called  in,  one  of  the   two,  mother  or  child, 
must  be  sacrificed? — and  are  there  no  accoucheurs  at  the  present  day, 
who,  being  called  to  a  case  of  labor,  can  discover  no  other  indication 
of  treatment  than  that  of  instantly,  with  fists  or  tongs,  falling  upon  the 
innocent  womb,  to  abuse  and  maltreat  it  as  a  thief,  or  robber  that  has 
stolen  the  child?" 

These  words  of  Wigand  are  strong  words;  let  them  sink  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  Student,  for  they  are  from  the  lips  of  as  true  and  noble 
a  Scholar  as  has  in  any  age  graced  the  annals  of  Medicine.  Let  the 
Student  also  enter  upon  his  pursuit  with  a  good  resolution  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  value  of  the  art  he  is  about  to  practice  during  his  future 
life ;  let  him  leave  to  the  brethren,  and  to  the  world,  some  fruit  or  fruits 
of  his  observation,  liis  reflections,  or  his  experience.  He  is  about  to 
enter  upon  a  life  singularly  arduous  and  toilsome,  involving  sudden  and 
most  painful  responsibilities  to  individuals,  and  to  society  at  large.  He 
is  doomed  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  station.  There  are  no  vacations 
or  holidays  for  him;  and  night  itself  is  turned  into  day;  for  his  occu- 
pations cease  not  with  the  setting  sun ;  his  task  is  never  done.  More 
labors  occur  at  night  than  during  the  day ;  a  circumstance  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  onerous  and  distressing  duties  of  the  Accoucheur.  M. 
Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  in  his  treatise  Sur  VHofnme  et  le  D^veloppemevU 
de  868  Facult^8y  &c.,  t.  i.  p.  108,  says  that,  being  led  by  curiosity  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  the  number  of  births,  he  employed  in  his  calculations  certain  re- 
sults communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Guiette,  who  was  then  attached  to 
the  Maternity  Hospital  St.  Pierre,  at  Brussels.  They  were  collected 
during  eleven  years,  from  1811  to  1822.  M.  Quetelet  communicated 
them  to  M.  Yillerm^,  who  found  them  perfectly  analogous  to  resultl 
obtained  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Maternite,  at  Paris. 

In  making  out  his  tables,  M.  Quetelet  adds  a  column  showing  the 
number  of  the  still-born  children,  and  a  third  column  indicating  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  M.  Guiette  in  1827  and  1828. 
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Hoora. 

Birthi. 

Still-bom. 

Birthi. 

1811-1822. 

1811-1822. 

1827,  1828. 

After  midnight 

798 

53 

145 

Before  dooh 

614 

51 

119 

Al\er  DOOQ 

674 

59 

119 

Before  midnight 

694 

55 

148 

Total 

2680 

218 

531 

285 


^^  These  results  show  that  births  are  more  numerous  at  night  than 
doing  the  day;  the  ratio  for  the  eleven  years  from  1811  to  1822,  is 
1492  to  1188,  or  1.26  to  1;  and  for  the  two  years'  results  of  Dr.  Gui- 
elte,  1827,  1828,  the  ratio  is  293  to  288,  or  1.23  to  1:  hence,  there 
sre  bom  at  night  almost  exactly  five  children  for  four  born  during  the 
day." 

Dr.  Buck,  of  Hamburg,  came  to  nearly  similar  results.  M.  Qu^- 
telet  sets  up  the  following  table  of  them : — 


Birthi. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Sammer. 

Aatamn. 

Moan. 

Ader  midnight 

325 

320 

291 

312 

312 

Before  noon 

270 

252 

256 

216 

249 

After  noon 

190 

136 

189 

235 

183 

Before  midnight 

215 

292 

264 

247 

256 

These  figures  gire  the  ratio  of  1.81  to  1  for  the  night  and  the  day. 
Ftoiicular  observation  shows,  that  at  about  the  hours  of  noon,  and 
midnight,  the  births  are  least  numerous.  Notwithstanding  the  ratio 
of  night  to  day  births  is  as  above  stated,  it  will  happen,  that  of  those 
referred  to  as  day  births,  a  very  large  number  will  require  the  counsel 
of  the  physician  during  the  night,  since  many  labors  require  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  for  their  completion.  It  is  true,  therefore, 
tbAt  his  task  is  a  severe  one.  With  these  remarks,  I  now  proceed  to 
treat  of  Midwifery,  which  is  the  art  of  assisting  women  in  labor. 

Labor  is  the  process  by  which  the  contents  of  the 
gravid  womb  are  expelled;  and  the  word  is  highly  expressive  of 
tlie  fatiguing,  violent,  and  painful  struggles  and  efforts  of  the  woman 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  her  deliverance  from  the  uterine  burden. 

Labor  should  commence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  or  about  the 
two  hundred  and  eightieth  day  from  the  last  show  of  the  menses,  or 
tiie  one  hundred  and  fortieth  day  after  quickening ;  and  it  may,  in 
general,  be  expected  to  terminate  without  any  artificial  power  or  assist- 
ance, after  a  few  hours  of  travail — the  time  being  greater  or  less, 
aeeording  to  the  amount  of  the  power  employed,  or  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome.    The  average  duration  of  labor  has  been  stated  at  four 
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hours:  I  should  think  it  greater.  There  are  many  examples  of  women 
in  labor  who  are  completely  delivered  in  ten  minutes  from  the  first 
perception  of  the  signs  of  parturition:  very  numerous  cases  occar  in 
which  labor  is  protracted  during  twenty-four  hours;  while  some  of  the 
patients  are  occupied  three,  four,  and  even  five  days,  with  continuons 
efforts  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world.  I  have  witnessed  one  labor 
of  nine  days'  duration,  and  many  of  from  three  to  five  days. 

The  essential  element  of  labor  is  the  contraction  of  the  muscoltr 
fibres  of  the  womb,  the  end  or  object  of  which  is  the  evacuation  of  the 
uterine  cavity,  so  that,  the  whole  of  its  contents  being  ejected,  it  maj 
return  again  to  the  non-gravid  state,  when  it  will  measure  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width,  and  half  an  inch  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the 
organ  being,  before  the  commencement  of  the  contractions,  about  twelve 
inches  long  by  seven  or  eight  inches  in  transverse  diameter. 

As  the  OS  uteri  is  closed  during  pregnancy,  it  follows  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  organ  cannot  take  place  until  the  orifioe 
becomes  sufficiently  opened  to  permit  the  child  to  pass  out ;  and  thst 
there  is  also  required  a  sufficient  dilatation  of  the  vagina,  and  of  the 
Yulva;  in  all  which  parts  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  resistance  or 
obstacle  is  found;  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  resistance 
afforded  by  the  bony  structures  and  the  perineum,  are  generally  the 
causes  of  a  delay  of  several  hours  in  the  birth  of  the  child,  even  where 
it  presents  itself  most  favorably  to  the  openings  through  which  it  is 
destined  to  effect  its  exit. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  powers  of  the  womb  alone  are  insuffi- 
cient to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  child;  and  its  birth  is  considerablj 
aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm, 
which  are  not  only  capable  of  making  a  direct  expulsive  effort,  but, 
by  presenting  a  point  d^appui  for  the  contracting  womb,  can  assist  it 
more  efficiently  to  exert  its  own  peculiar  forces.  The  abdominal 
muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  acting  alone,  can  push  the  point  of  the 
womb  down  low  into  the  excavation,  and  hold  or  fix  it  there,  while  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  organ  are  propelling  the  ovum  against  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  escape.  Hence,  although  the 
essential  element  of  labor  consists  in  the  uterine  contractions,  there 
are  collateral  dynamic  elements  of  the  process  that  greatly  avail  in  its 
completion,  and  that  ought  always  to  be  well  understood,  in  order  thst 
they  may  be  either  called  into  action,  or  restrained,  as  the  obstetrician 
may  please  to  direct.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  dilating  pains  of 
labor  is,  that  the  presenting  part  of  the  child  is  pressed  against  the 
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!  ihe  08  nteri,  which,  by  the  contraction  of  the  body  and  fundus, 
1  upwards  over  it,  so  as  to  strip  the  womb  np  over  its  head,  its 
d  its  legs,  until  the  whole  is  expelled  from  the  cavity  of  the 


•  of  lAbor. — The  cause  of  labor,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the 
f  ihe  onset  of  labor,  is  not  well  understood,  although  it  is  quite 
s  that  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  inability  of  the  neck  of  the 
a  any  given  case,  to  bear  further  distension.  In  the  begin- 
pregnancy,  the  ovum  inhabits  and  distends  only  the  corpus 
dos  of  the  womb.  As  the  child  increases  in  siie,  it  requires  a 
aduB  than  these  parts  can  afford,  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
ttom  becomes  distended.  Gradually,  the  whole  of  the  neck  is 
I  to  form  the  oviform  nidus  for  the  full-grown  ovum.  The  os 
n  remains  unezpanded ;  when  the  ovum  hsfls  become  too  large  to 
thin  the  completely  developed  uterus,  even  the  circle  of  the  os 
ft  no  longer  resist  the  distending  pressure.  It  begins  to  yield; 
I  ft  little,  and  at  length,  its  antagonism  to  the  expulsive  powers 
;  feebler  and  feebler,  it  is  fully  dilated.  The  whole  cervix  is 
mne  a  wide  cylinder,  through  which  the  child  is  thrust  by  the 
kfams,  which  tend  to  approjumate  the  fundus  to  the  os  uteri.  This 
.  Labor  begins  from  a  necessity  of  the  uterine  constitution,  and 
A  any  ascertained  degree  of  development  of  the  child,  which, 
r  large  or  small,  is  most  likely  to  be  born  two  hundred  and 
lays  after  the  last  catamenial  period  of  the  mother ;  but  may 
bom  until  three  hundred,  or  even  more  days  have  elapsed. 
s  of  the  child  is  not  found  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  excess  of 
fttion  of  the  pregnancy.  It  does,  in  fact,  frequently  occur, 
)  womb  begins  its  contractile  effort  long  before  the  expiration 
two  hundred  and  eighty  days;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to 
loe  its  contraction  for  several  days  after  the  two  hundred  and 
liftve  elapsed;  but,  whenever  it  does  begin,  it  is  because  it  will 
if  no  further  or  longer-continued  distension;  or  because  the 
md  OS  will  no  longer  prevent  the  ovum  from  escaping,  which  it 
tends  to  do  when  they  cannot  prevent  it. 
is  the  theory  by  which  Baudelocque  endeavors  to  account  for 
which  I  have  above  explained.  It  seems  clear  that  there  is  a 
or  antagonization  betwixt  the  fibres  of  the  cervix  and  those  of 
dos  and  body  of  the  womb  going  on  throughout  every  stage  of 
gnancy;  that,  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  the  fibres  of 
ly  and  fundus  yield  to,  while  those  of  the  cervix  resist  the  dis- 
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tending  force,  until  about  the  seventh  month,  at  which  time  they  also 
begin  to  yield,  and  continue  to  yield  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  month. 
These  fibres  of  the  cervix  are  the  seats  of  a  retentive,  while  those  of 
the  fundus  and  body  are  the  seats  of  a  contentive  and  expulsive  faculty 
or  power.  At  the  ninth  month  they  are  balanced,  or  antagonize  each 
other  exactly.  At  length,  the  development  of  the  ovum  going  on,  those 
of  the  fundus  become  the  more  powerful,  and  those  of  the  cervix  and 
OS  uteri  are  loosened,  and  finally  so  completely  opened  as  to  allow  the 
ovum  to  escape.  The  same  force  which  converted  the  cylindrical  into 
the  conoidal  cervix  continues  to  operate  until  it  has  converted  the 
conoidal  neck  into  the  wide  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  at  least  3.8 
inches.  When  this  change  is  once  effected,  the  foetus  comes  forth  into 
the  vagina  and  then  into  life.  This  explanation  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  any  that  could  be  offered;  it  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  development  of  the  gravid  uterus  and  its  contents,  we 
behold  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  parts  to  the  purposes  they  are  destined 
to  fulfil ;  since  the  growth  of  the  child  would,  if  continued  indefinitely, 
make  its  delivery  impossible,  and  therefore  the  Author  of  nature  has, 
by  a  simple  law,  provided  against  such  a  fatal  contingency;  the  womb, 
by  that  law,  refusing  to  yield  any  further  than  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
child  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  magnitude  and  vigor,  essential  for 
its  respiratory  life,  but  not  too  considerable  to  prevent  its  birth  from 
taking  place ;  and  this  perhaps  is,  after  all,  a  sufficient  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Subsidenoe  of  the  Womb. — The  term  of  utero-gestation  and  the 
commencement  of  labor  may  be  supposed,  as  has  before  been  said,  to  be 
fixed,  and  rendered  necessary  in  part,  by  the  great  distension  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  intolerable  pressure  upon  and  displacement  of 
the  parts  contained  within  the  abdomen.  I  know  not  what  influence 
on  the  production  or  first  excitement  of  labor  contractions  may  be  exe^ 
cised  by  the  altered  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles  themselves ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  infer  that  they  do  at  length  exert  some  consider- 
able share  of  influence,  by  their  constant  or  tonic  contractile  operation) 
in  aiding  the  fundus  and  body  to  overcome  the  retentive  effort  of  the  os 
uteri,  any  yielding  or  relaxation  of  which  tends  to  invite  or  provoke 
the  contractile  efibrt  of  the  fundus.  We  see,  at  least,  that,  in  the  last 
days  of  pregnancy,  the  womb  settles  down  with  its  apex  in  the  Exca- 
vation, and  the  woman  seems  much  smaller  than  she  was  before  this 
sinking  downwards  of  the  uterine  globe  was  perceived.  Now,  it  ma) 
be  asked  what  can  cause  this  settling  or  sinking  downwards  of  the 
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ronb,  if  it  be  not  the  action  of  the  abdominal  nmscles  and  diaphragm, 
rhieh  hare  pushed  it  downwards.  Labor  pains  are  caused  by  the  con- 
rmctions  of  the  womb,  and  are  first  situated  in  the  neck  of  the  organ : 
«t  it  happens  that  when  the  womb  is  much  sunken,  it  in  one  case 
Bell  very  hard  and  firm,  as  if  its  fibres  were  in  a  state  of  contraction 
r  eondensation ;  whereas  in  another  case  it  is  soft  and  fiacoid,  notwith- 
feuiding  it  may  be  very  much  depressed  into  the  excavation ;  no  sign 
f  actual  labor  being  present  in  either  example.  The  sinking  down- 
'mrds  of  the  womb  takes  place,  in  some  persons,  several  days  before 
lie  first  pains  are  felt.  In  such  instances,  the  womb  must  bb  regarded 
■  wholly  passive  in  the  matter ;  it  is  forced  down  by  the  muscles,  and 
ot  by  any  intrinsic  action  or  power  of  its  own. 

This  is  called  the  subsidence  of  the  womb  before  labor  comes  on,  and 
s  is  a  sign  of  the  approach  of  that  crisis,  which  monthly  nurses  and  ex- 
«rienced  women  are  acquainted  with — and  which  it  is  proper  that  the 
Itodent  should  also  be  able  to  appreciate. 

IMsoliarges  firoxn  the  Genitalia. — As  labor  approaches,  the  seore- 
lent  of  the  vagina  and  os  uteri  become  augmented.  They  grow  more 
iMsid,  and  are  often  of  a  pink  or  even  red  color.  In  some  cases  there 
I  a  clear  $hovf  of  blood.  The  labia  externa  seem  to  be  swollen  or  suo- 
dent  with  the  increased  circulation  in  their  capillaries,  and  the  mucous 
ning  of  the  vulva  retains  its  moistness  notwithstanding  the  augmented 
ascular  activity.  They  do  not  become  harder,  but  on  the  contrary 
vfter  and  more  ductile;  which  prepares  them  well  to  yield  to  the 
istending  force  by  which  they  are  soon  to  open  a  way  for  the  transit 
f  the  child. 

laabor  Pains. — The  contractions  of  the  womb  take  place  at  intervals 
'bich  are  longer  at  the  beginning,  and  shorter  as  the  labor  advances. 
ley  last  from  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  seconds,  and,  on  many  occasions, 
fen  longer.  The  intervals,  at  first,  are  from  twelve  to  thirty  minutes; 
at  aa  the  irritation  becomes  more  intense,  the  pains  are  repeated  every 
▼a,  three,  and  two  minutes,  and  even  every  minute;  increasing  in  vio- 
nee  and  duration  until  the  organ  is  freed  from  its  load. 

As  to  the  duration  and  number  of  the  pains,  I  said  a  little  while  ago 
hat  the  average  duration  of  a  labor  has  been  stated  to  be  four  hours. 
f  this  computation  is  a  correct  one,  then  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  first 
rtmr  the  woman  shall  have  a  pain  every  twelve  minutes,  which  would 
yft  five  pains  for  the  first  hour.  If  she  should  in  the  second  hour  have 
i  pain  every  six  minutes,  she  would  have  ten  pains  in  the  second  hour; 
19 
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pains  every  five  minutes  of  the  third  hour  would  amount  to  twelve  pains; 
and  if  she  should  be  affected  with  them  every  three  minutes  during  the 
fourth  and  last  hour^  she  would  suffer  the  pains  twenty  times  in  thtt 
period.  So  that  twenty,  twelve,  ten,  and  five  pains  would  make  np  the 
sum  of  forty-seven  pains  for  the  labor.  Th^  whole  duration  of  the 
w)iole  of  the  labor  pains,  supposing  each  one  to  last  only  forty  seconds, 
would  under  this  computation  be  about  fifteen  minutes  ;  so  that,  in  a 
labor  of  four  hours,  the  woman  would  be  thirty  minutes  under  labor-throes 
and  three  hours  and  a  half  without  them.  It  is  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  much  pain  and  distress  may  be  sometimes  experienced  not- 
withstanding the  womb  is  not  actually  contracting,  or  during  the  inter- 
vals; though,  generally  speaking,  the  woman  is  comfortable  except 
when  under  the  power  of  the  pains. 

This  calculation  refers,  therefore,  only  to  the  state  a  woman  is  in 
when  under  the  influence  of   a  labor  pain,  and  not  to  the  other, 
causes  of  distress,  from  pressure,  distension,  and  the  disparting  of  the 
textures  in  the  pelvis. 

There  is  a  very  singular  passage  in  Saccombe*s  ^^JElSmen$  de  la  Sci- 
ence des  Accouchemem^**  p.  202.  1  was  much  tempted  to  translate  the 
whole  story  as  he  relates  it,  not  only  as  a  case  excellently  calculated 
to  give  instruction  to  the  young,  but  quite  as  much  so  to  show  forth 
the  impudence  and  audacity  of  that  singular  and  talented  author. 
The  case  in  question  is  the  history  of  a  labor  which  he  had  charge  of, 
and  which  he  observed,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  in  the  least 
interfering  with  the  operations  of  nature.  He  was  alone  in  the  cham- 
ber with  the  young  woman.  *'  En  cet  ^tat  des  choses,  je  me  suis  en 
embuscade,  Toeil  au  guet,  et  bien  resolu  d'abandonner  enti^rement 
la  patiente  &  la  nature,  comme  si  elle  eut  6i6  sueule  au  sein  d'un  bois. 
La,  le  compas  dans  I'oeil,  la  montre  d'une  main  et  le  crayon  de  Tautre, 
voici  le  spectacle  vraiment  ravissant  dont  je  fus  temoins.'*  M.  Sac- 
combe  goes  on  to  say  that,  from  ten  o^clock  exactly,  to  eleven  A.  M., 
the  woman  in  labor  had  seven  pains,  which  became  greater  and  greater 
in  succession,  and  followed  each  other  in  the  order  here  expressed. 


Interral  of 

Dnmtioaof  pain. 

From  the  1st  to  the  2d  pain. 

15  minutes 

21  seconds. 

2d      " 

Sd 

14 

27      " 

3d      " 

4th 

10 

27       " 

4  til     " 

5th 

8 

29      «' 

6tU     " 

6th 

7 

82      " 

6th     " 

7th 

6 

35      " 
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rom  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  she  had  twelve  pains,  increasing  pro- 
aivelj  and  recarring  as  follows : — 

rom  the  7th  to  the  8th  pain. 


it 

8th 

H 

9th 

(C 

9th 

H 

10th 

ii 

10th 

ii 

11th 

it 

11th 

ii 

12th 

ii 

12th 

n 

13th 

ii 

18th 

ii 

14th 

ii 

14th 

ii 

15th 

ii 

16th 

ii 

16th 

ii 

16th 

ii 

17th 

ii 

17th 

ii 

18th 

a 

18th 

ii 

19th 

6  minutes 

86  seconds 

6       " 

40 

(( 

6       " 

42 

(( 

6       " 

45 

(( 

5       " 

• 

45 

(( 

6       " 

47 

(( 

6       " 

49 

ii 

5       " 

65 

H 

,4       " 

62 

it 

4       " 

70 

ii 

4       " 

87 

n 

4       " 

•98 

ii 

M  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  waters  of  the  amnios  gashed  forth, 
,  ms  he  says,  *'  me  baignerent  de  la  tSte  auz  pieds.**  At  the  20th 
ly  the  head  passed  the  inferior  strait.  With  the  21st  pain  the  head 
Iram.  After  a  rest  of  five  minutes,  the  22d  pain  carried  the  right 
ilder  to  the  sacrum  and  the  left  to  the  pubis,  and  the  2Sd  pain 
died  the  child ;  five  minutes  after  which  the  placenta  was  thrust 
Ii  from  the  organs. 

lie  pain  felt  in  labor  is  owing  to  the  sensibility  of  the  resisting, 
not  to  that  of  the  expelling  organs.  Thus  the  sharp,  agonizing, 
dispiriting  pains  of  the  commencement  of  the  process,  which  are 
)d  grinders,  or  grinding  pains,  are  surely  caused  by  the  stretching 
lie  parts  that  compose  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  and  upper  end  of  the 
na.  Pains  are  rarely  felt  in  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  organ ; 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  women,  if  asked  where  the  pain  is,  will 
J  that  it  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  back — 
Wting,  with  their  hands,  a  situation  corresponding  to  the  brim  of 
pelvis,  and  not  higher  than  that — a  point  opposite  to  the  plane  of 
OS  uteri. 

Then  the  pains  of  dilatation  are  completed,  and  the  foetal  presenta- 
begins  to  press  open  the  lower  part  of^  the  vagina,  the  pain  will, 
oorse,  be  felt  there,  and  is  finally  referred  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
am,  the  sacral  region  and  perineum.  The  last  pains,  which  push  out 
perineum  and  put  the  labia  on  the  stretch,  will  of  course  be  felt  in 
le   parts   chiefly.     The  sensation,   under  these  circumstances,  is 
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represented  as  absolutely  indescribable,  and  certainly  as  comparable 
to  no  other  pain. 

The  effect  of  the  pains  on  the  bladder  and  rectum  might  easily  be 
foreseen;  but,  even  where  they  fail  to  excite  the  sympathetic  action 
of  those  parts,  the  descent  of  the  foetal  head,  which  sometimes  fills  up 
the  pelvic  canal  as  a  cylinder  is  filled  by  its  piston,  must  cause  the 
evacuation  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  lower  rectum  and  bladder  of 
urine. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  pains  and  efforts  of  labor  upon  the  con- 
stitution are  very  striking.  The  mind  of  the  woman  is  in  the  begin- 
ning anxious,  irritable,  fearful,  and  full  of  the  most  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions; but  as  the  process  goes  on,  and  the  expulsive  efforts  become 
more  and  more  violent,  it  acquires  courage  and  firmness  and  the  most 
dogged  resolution :  the  patient  seems  like  one  who  has  a  task  set  for 
her,  which  she  is  resolved  to  execute  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  she 
therefore  bears  the  great  pains  of  expulsion  far  more  submissively,  or 
rather  courageously,  than  the  small  or  dilating  pains. 

The  actions  of  the  woman  indicate  pretty  clearly  to  the  practised  eye, 
the  state  of  advancement  of  the  process.  Antecedently  to  the  exit 
of  the  head  from  the  os  uteri,  or  its  deep  insertion  into  that  circle, 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient  are  confined  to  a  violent  grasping 
of  things  with  her  hands.  She  generally  seizes  the  hand  of  a  by- 
stander, and  squeezes  it  violently,  or  endeavors  to  twist  or  wring  it, 
not  pull  it.  Such  an  action  always  indicates  a  grinder,  or  a  pain  of 
dilatation ;  but  when  an  expulsive  eff'ort  takes  place,  she  not  only 
grasps  with  all  her  force,  but  she  pulls  at  anything  in  her  reach;  so 
that  an  experienced  accoucheur  generally  can  decide,  upon  entering 
the  chamber  during  a  pain,  that  the  dilatation  is  or  is  not  completed, 
by  observing  whether  the  patient  merely  squeezes  or  presses  the  hands 
of  her  assistants,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  she  pulls  them  with 
great  violence. 

The  low  position  or  situation  of  the  presentation  at  length  institutes 
a  tenesmus  or  bearing-down  sensation,  which  is  a  desire  to  thrust  with 
all  the  forces  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  whatever  exists  within  the  pel- 
vis, beyond  the  limits  of  the  body.  Tenesmus  is,  in  the  beginning, 
controllable  by  the  will,  but  when  it  has  become  exaggerated  by  the 
presence  of  the  presenting  part  in  the  ostium  vaginae,  it  does  happen 
that  no  exhortation  or  fear  is  capable  of  inducing  the  woman  to  refrain 
from  making  the  tenesmic  effort,  in  certain  cases.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  patient  may  be  aroused  from  the  all-absorbing  tenesmic  sense, 
and  made  to  heed  the  urgent  appeals  of  the  surgeon  to  desist  from 
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rflbrts  that  endanger  her.  The  urine  and  stool  are  generally  expelled 
ifielty  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  tenesmic  pains  of  labor. 
^at  in  some  patients,  the  first  signs  of  labor  coincide  with  a  disposi- 
icm  to  go  on  the  close  stool. 

In  addition  to  the  signs  derived  from  the  woman's  voluntary  actions, 
ke  practitioner  can  frequently  decide  upon  the  degree  of  forwardness 
f  the  labor,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  his  patient's  expressions 
ad  moans,  and  to  her  respiration.  In  the  early  stages  during  the 
liLating  pains,  she  either  gives  out  her  breath  freely,  with  voice,  or 
lerely  holds  it,  making  use  of  no  straining  or  bearing-down  effort; 
ad  even  if  she  be  here  requested  to  strain  or  bear  down,  as  at  stool, 
he  will  resist,  or  cannot  obey,  the  injunction. 

Women  cannot  bear  down,  at  the  very  beginning  of  labor, 
learing-down  means  an  effort  to  expel  by  contracting  the  muscles 
i  the  belly ;  but  when  the  womb  is  full,  its  fundus  at  the  scrobicle, 
ad  its  08  at  the  plane  of  the  strait,  the  recti  muscles  cannot  expel, 
key  can  only  hold  or  compress  it:  the  same  is  true  of  the  oblique 
ad  transversalis  muscles.  When,  however,  the  fundus  has  descended 
•w  in  the  abdomen,  having  followed  the  os  uteri  which  has  by  this 
ioM  been  pressed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  then  the  abdo- 
uaal  ^muscles  can  exert  a  vast  expulsive  energy.  So  that,  when  the 
m.  uteri  is  nearly  or  quite  opened,  and  the  real  expulsive  pains  ope- 
aiOy  the  woman  not  only  holds  her  breath,  but  she  makes  use  of  the 
uncles  of  respiration  to  fix  the  thorax  firmly,  and  then,  in  the  most 
breible  manner,  contracts  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  upon  the  womb. 
I  she  be  now  enjoined  to  desist  from  bearing  down,  and  fails  to  obey 
he  injunction,  it  is  because  the  tenesmus  of  labor,  like  that  of  dysen- 
erj,  is  irrepressible.  The  muscles  that  she  employs  in  bearing  down, 
ifter  she  has  fixed  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  belonging  to 
eqpiration,  are  the  rectus  abdominis,  the  external  and  internal  obliqui, 
ind  the  transversalis.  Is  it  not  clear  that,  while  the  fundus  uteri  is 
ligh  np  in  the  abdomen,  the  violent  contraction  of  these  muscles  would 
Hive  little  effect  in  forcing  the  uterus  downwards,  but  would  rather 
Mnnpress  the  womb  against  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen ;  while,  on 
he  other  hand,  when  the  uterine  globe  has  sunk  low  down  in  the  belly, 
he  operation  of  these  abdominal  muscles,  as  agents  of  expulsion,  must 
leeome  very  great  and  cogent  ?  I  have  ever  found  it  useless  to  urge  a 
ionan  to  bear  down  upon  a  grinding  pain,  and  always  feel  it  incum- 
iMat  upon  me  to  cause  the  nurses  and  bystanders  to  desist  from  exhort- 
ing the  patient  to  bear  down  in  the  early  stages  of  labor ;  an  exhorta- 
tion which  they  very  kindly,  but  very  untimely^  never  fail  to  make. 
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Such  Tolantary  efforts  cannot  be  beneficial  in  their  influence  on  tit 
labor,  but  they  may  become  pernicious,  in  certain  circumstancea,  whera 
they  not  only  tend  to  disorder  the  sanguine  circulation,  but  verj  mneli 
and  very  early  help  to  exhaust  the  strength. 

I  have  placed  here  a  cut,  Fig.  80,  which  shows  the  state  to  whielt 
the  cervix  uteri  must  arrive  before  the  fall 
efficacy  of  the  true  expulsive,  or  bearing- 
down  pains  can  become  manifest.  This  is  i 
cross  section  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  wonb 
and  a  part  of  the  already  dilated  vagint. 
It  seems  that  the  cervix  nteri  has  hecons 
almost  cylindrical,  from  being  a  cone,  as  it 
was  before  labor  began.  Tbe  bag  of  waten 
is  seen  bulging  out  from  the  fully  dilated 
orifice.  The  waters  are  nearly  ready  to  ^Te 
way — and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  labon 
in  which,  as  soon  as  the  crevasse  in  tbe  mem- 
branes takes  place,  the  child's  head  rushes  rapjdty  through  the  orifice 
and  descends  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  excavation,  or  is  even  expelled 
by  the  same  single  pain. 

Constitutional  EffectB  of  the  Pains.— Even  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  exciting  effects  of  the  pangs  and  agonies  of  travail,  ve 
should  naturally  expect  that  the  muscular  exertions  of  the  parturieot 
Buhject  would,  as  in  violent  exercise,  greatly  accelerate  the  circulatioa 
of  the  blood,  and  augment  its  momentum ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the 
pulse  to  become  more  and  more  elevated  as  the  efforts  prove  to  he  greater 
and  greater.  The  heart  beats  with  increased  violence,  and  the  pnlsi- 
tions  amount  to  one  hundred  and  upwards  in  the  minute ;  even  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  beats  are  not  uncommon.  The  respiration  hecomes 
hurried  in  proportion,  and  of  course  the  heat  of  the  body  tends  to  be 
developed  pari  paisH  with  the  augmentation  of  the  circulation  and  re- 
spiration ;  BO  that  fever  would  soon  become  intense,  were  it  not  that  the 
most  profuse  diaphoresis,  chiefly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
head,  comes  on  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  what  would,  otherwise,  be- 
come a  dangerous  fever,  and  in  a  few  instances  does  become  so.  I  have 
already  taken  occasion  to  remark  upon  this  excited  state  of  the  vascu- 
lar system,  that  it  is  not  to  he  deprecated  except  in  those  instances  in 
irhich  it  goes  beyond  the  just  bounds.  It  is,  however,  always  worth/ 
of  close  observation,  in  order  that  its  tendency  to  excess  may  be 
checked,  by  a  free  use  of  cooling  drinks;  by  ventilation;  by  lighten-  , 
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* 
B  bed-clothes;  by  making  the  patient  comfortable  in  her  bed— • 

dng  her  anxiety  of  mind,  by  assurances  of  care  and  protection, 

loring  wet  sheets  and  heated  pillows ;  by  an  enema  or  purge ; 

istly  and  chiefly,  by  the  use  of  tl^e  lancet. 

state  of  the  mind  is  worthy  of  a  large  share  of  the  Accoucheur's 

L     The  most  cheering  and  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  state 

"ospects  of  the  labor  will  admit  of,  should  be  given,  with  a  due 

Mice  of  the  truth.     A  woman  will  be  more  comforted  and  com- 

by  being  made  certain  that  she  shall  be  delivered  in  six  hours, 

»y  a  promise  which  she  does  not  fully  believe,  that  half  an  hour 

shall   put   a  period  to  her  angtish.      No  promises  should  be 

that  may  not  be  implicitly  relied  upon  by  the  physician  himself, 

I  as  by  the  patient.     One  of  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras 

ifjfoy  !<»«' — Keep  thy  troth. 

sward  Signs  of  Iiabor. — The  signs  of  labor  are  those  which  we 
from  simply  observing  the  woman's  manner,  and  from  hearing 
m  account  of  her  symptoms ;  or  they  are  such  as  we  obtain  from 
mehj  or  examination  per  vaginam.  For  the  most  part  the  state- 
>f  the  patient  herself,  or  that  of.  her  monthly  nurse,  is  taken  as 
ffioient  early  evidence,  and  we  wait  for  a  certain  degree  of  mani- 
"ogress  before  we  address  ourselves  in  a  more  particular  manner 
blish  the  absolute  diagnosis,  which  cannot  be  very  certainly  done 
lithe  Touch. 

I,  there  may  be  observed  the  subsidence  of  the  abdominal  swell- 
ring  to  the  sinking  of  the  apex  of  the  uterus  into  the  excavation, 
1  some  measure,  to  an  increase  of  tonicity  in  the  whole  organ. 
DBOst  of  the  cases,  the  new  vital  activity,  set  on  foot,  manifests 
by  augmented  moisture  of  the  genitalia,  and   especially  by  a 
I  mucus,  that  not  a  little  resembles  the  white  of  eggs,  which, 
rer,  is  frequently  stained  with  a  little  blood  coming  from  the 
ted  capillaries  about  the  cervix  uteri.     This  tenacious  mucus  is 
elded  by  the  vagina,  but  always  and  only  by  the  cervix, 
increased  tendency  of  the  bladder  of  urine  to  expel  its  contents 
arks  the  beginning  of  labors;  and  the  rectum  is  favorably  affected 
the  pelvic  excitement  prompts  it  to  dejection  of  its  contents. 
isea  and  vomiting  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  lying-in  room, 
iptoms  of  commencing  labor ;  though  it  is  true  they  mostly  pre- 
lemselves  when  the  os  uteri  is  about  one-third  dilated, 
lent  and  protracted  tremors  of  the  body  and  limbs,  with  clatter- 
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ing  of  the  teeth,  as  in  ague,  are  very  generally  observed,  bnt  they  are 
unaccompanied  with  any  chill  or  qense  of  coldness. 

Finally,  pain  in  the  back  and  hypogastrium,  lasting  about  twenty 
seconds,  attended  with  hardening  of  the  uterine  globe,  and  recurring 
at  regular  equal  intervals,  is  a  sign  much  to  be  relied  upon,  though  the 
vaginal  taxis  gives  us  the  safest  assurance  by  revealing  the  state  of  the 
08  uteri. 

In  general,  we  are  accustomed  to  note,  by  a  watch,  the  length  of 
the  intervals  betwixt  the  pains,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  intens- 
ity, by  the  gestures  or  moans,  or  other  complaint  of  the  woman. 

If  the  patient  have  reached  #er  full  term,  we  are  free  to  announce, 
from  these  points  of  diagnosis,  that  labor  is  begun ;  and  if,  upon  makbg 
examination  per  vaginamy  we  find  the  os  uteri  dilated  ever  so  little, 
and  the  membranes  rendered  tense  during  the  pains,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  parturient  process  has  commenced.  The  application  also 
of  the  hand  to  the  abdomen  discovers  during  each  pain  a  hardness  and 
rigidity  of  the  uterine  globe  that  give  place  to  a  flaccid  and  yielding 
softness  during  the  absence  of  the  pain.  Such  are  signs  of  the  true 
pains  of  labor. 

Touohing  or  Ezaxnination. — If  the  patient's  assent  can  be  ob- 
tained, after  the  proper  reasons  for  asking  the  privilege  of  making  an 
examination  per  vaginam  have  been  laid  before  her,  we  should  have 
two  principal  objects  in  view,  while  performing  that  operation  :  one  of 
these  is,  to  note  the  presentation,  and  the  other,  the  position. 
There  are  other  observations  to  be  made  at  the  same  opportunity,  such 
as  situation  of  the  internal  parts  as  to  place,  and  the  degree  of  softness 
or  relaxation  of  them — their  moisture  or  dryness — the  state  of  the 
rectum,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  parturient 
process,  as  natural  or  morbid. 

Upon  obtaining  the  patient's  consent  to  the  examination,  she  should 
be  requested  to  lie  on  the  bed  upon  her  left  side,  with  her  hips  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed — being  placed  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  edge 
or  end — and  with  the  knees  drawn  upwards  towards  the  abdomen,  a 
small  pillow  having  been  previously  placed  betwixt  them.  Except  upon 
occasions  of  the  greatest  emergency,  a  third  person  should  always  be 
present;  and  the  physicism  ought  to  refuse  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  Touching,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person,  who  ought  to  be  some  elderly  individual,  acting  as  nurse  for 
the  occasion. 

Let  the  attendant  provide  a  napkin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  poma- 
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80  as  to  let  the  knuckle  pass  in  to  the  orifice  first,  after  "vrhich 
It  may  be  extended.  This  advice  was  incalcated  by  Saooombe. 
?aiil  Portal,  at  p.  8  of  his  Pratique^  &c.,  says,  you  must  proceed 
>peration  '^  commenfant  aux  parties  sup^rieures  de  ces  levres,  et 
ant  le  long  du  clitoris ;  Ton  prendra  soigneusement  garde  de  blea- 
)thre  qui  se  trouve  situee  au  dessous,"  &c.  &c.  This  old  author 
^t  have  given  a  worse  advice  in  this  matter,  and  I  recommend 
Itndent  to  follow  my  directions,  and  not  his. 
)  point  of  the  finger  be  now  carried  along  the  posterior  wall, 

the  upper  extremity  of  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri  is  felt,  and  its 
»f  dilatation  ascertained.  When  the  finger  comes  to  the  os  uteri, 
lin  still  continues,  let  the  greatest  care  be  taken  not  to  rupture 
rion  or  bag  of  waters,  as  it  is  called,  especially  in  a  first  labor. 
nembranes  are  extremely  tense  during  the  pain,  which  forces 
»wn  through  the  opening  of  the  womb,  forming  the  segment  of 
»i  of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
ilatation :  if  they  should  be  too  rudely  touched  while  in  a  state 
on,  they  might  burst,  and  permit  the  liquor  amnii  to  escape ; 
▼orable  event  in  the  early  stage  of  labor,  which  it  both  retards 
ders  more  painful.  There  is  no  need  for  pressing  against  the 
raters  during  the  pain,  because,  by  waiting  until  the  pain  sub- 
16  bag  becomes  relaxed,  and  can  then  be  pushed  back  again 
he  mouth  of  the  womb,  so  as  to  enable  the  finger  to  touch  the 
atioQ.  For  the  most  part,  we  only  ascertain,  in  such  an  exa- 
a,  the  presentation,  and  being  satisfied  with  that,  we  wait 
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Daring  the  operation  of  Touching ^  we  also  endeavor  to  learn  the  con- 
dition of  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  as  to  whether  it  is  rigid  and  unyielding, 
or  soft  and  dilatable ;  whether  it  be  thick  and  dry,  or  thin  and  moist, 
with  an  abundant  discharge  of  glairy  phlegm.  We  also  ascertain  if 
the  OS  uteri  is  in  a  favorable  position,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  ought  to  be ;  or  on  one  side ;  or  high  up  behind,  to- 
wards the  sacrum ;  and  we  rectify  its  position,  if  need  be,  by  changing 
the  situation  of  the  mother  to  her  back,  or  to  either  side,  according 
as  we  may  judge  most  fitting  to  bring  the  mouth  of  the  womb  into  its 
proper  place.  Thus,  suppose  the  mouth  of  the  womb  inclined  alto- 
gether to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  the  patient  being  on  her  left 
side ;  let  her  turn  on  to  her  back,  or  quite  over  to  her  right  side,  and 
the  axis  of  the  womb  will  be  brought  more  nearly  to  the  middle  line 
or  axis  of  the  pelvic  canal.  We  are,  also,  in  this  operation,  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  resistance  to  be  made  by  the  vagins, 
perineum,  and  labia,  so  as  to  make  up  our  prognosis,  which  it  is  best, 
however,  to  keep  as  a  secret  not  to  be  divulged  for  the  present. 

At  length,  the  pains  having  opened  the  os  uteri  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, (as  in  Fig.  80,)  and  driven  down  the  bag  or  bladder  of  waters 
almost  to  the  orifice,  the  membranes  burst,  and  the  fluid  of  the  ovum 
escapes  with  a  gush.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  the  Touching  should  be  repeated,  and  now  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  determining  the  position  of  the  presentation,  though  it  maj 
often  be  ascertained  beforehand,  through  the  unruptured  membranes. 

In  general,  that  side  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  head  can  be  felt  at 
the  lowest  level,  is  the  one  to  which  the  vertex  points — for  the  vertex 
must  dip,  in  order  to  enter  the  bony  canal.     But  if,  upon  feeling  the 
scalp  with  a  finger  firmly  pressed  upon  it,  a  suture  is  discovered,  which 
upon  being  traced,  is  found  to  meet  with  two  other  sutures,  and  only 
two,  that  point  of  meeting  will  be  the  posterior  fontanel  or  vertex;  and 
it  will  be  in  the  first  position  if  it  be  near  the  left  acetabulum;  in 
the  second  position  if  it  be  found  near  the  right  acetabulum;  and 
in  the  third  position  if  it  be  directly  behind  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis.     But  if,  instead  of  three  sutures,  there  be  four,  with  a  large 
membranous  or  soft  space  betwixt  their  points  of  union,  it  will  be  the 
anterior  fontanel;  and  if  it  be  near  the  left  acetabulum,  the  head  will 
be  in  the  fourth  position;  in  the  fifth  if  it  be  to  the  right  aceta- 
bulum, and  in  the  sixth  if  it  be  near  the  pubis.     Let  not  the  Student 
forget  that,  when  the  head  presents  in  a  flexed  attitude,  it  is  a  vertex 
presentation,  no  matter  to  what  segment  of  the  excavation  it  may  hap- 
pen to  be  addressed — nor  that,  in  the  three  first  vertex  positions,  the 
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posterior  or  triangular  fontanel  is  to  be  felt,  while  the  quadrangular  or 
anterior  fontanel  is  met  with  in  the  three  last — videlicety  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  positions. 

False  Pains. — There  are  a  sort  of  pains  that  afflict  some  women 
towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  which,  however  severe  and  unbearable 
they  may  be,  are  nevertheless  very  justly  denominated  faUe  painsj  to 
be  discriminated  only  by  Touching. 

I  have  many  times  been  kept  out  of  my  house  all  night,  in  order  to 
be  near  a  patient  supposed  to  be  in  labor ;  and  having  been  refused 
the  privilege  of  making  the  examination  until  morning,  after  so  tardy 
an  admission  of  my  request,  I  have  found  an  os  uteri  perfectly  closed, 
and  a  still  tubulated  or  cylindrical  cervix ;  so  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  announce  not  only  that  the  patient  was  not  in  labor,  but  that  she 
had  not  yet  reached  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  by  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night. 

It  is  exceedingly  vexatious  thus  to  be  baffled  by  the  unreasonable 
backwardness  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  an  operation  which  she  knows 
to  be  necessary  and  inevitable ;  but  we  shall,  in  all  early  stages  of  labor, 
except  those  where  the  water  comes  off  at  the  very  commencement,  be 
liable  to  such  disappointment  and  deception,  until  we  verify  our  other 
inferences  by  the  infallible  test  of  Touching. 

The  similarity  of  these  false  pains  to  the  true  pains  of  labor  is  very 
great;  there  is  even  to  be  felt  the  hardening  of  the  abdomen;  but,  if 
carefully  appreciated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rigidity  is  occasioned 
by  a  contraction,  not  of  the  womb  itself,  but  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
that  are  so  constricted  upon  the  uterine  tumor  as  to  make  even  the 
womb  appear  to  be  contracted;  whereas  it  is  actually  only  compressed 
by  the  abdominal  muscles.  False  pains,  then,  are  essentially  involun- 
tary contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  They  are,  probably,  of 
the  nature  of  tenesmus,  and  are  caused  either  by  the  ventral  irritation 
produced  by  the  distended  womb,  or  else  by  intestinal  irritation  from 
sordes,  flatus,  acidity,  rheumatism,  and  other  causes  that  would  also 
suffice,  in  the  non-gravid  state,  to  bring  on  spasms  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  difference  between  those  of  the  non-gravid  and  those 
of  the  gravid  state  is,  that  in  the  former  they  are  paroxysmal,  but  in 
the  latter  they  are  regularly  periodical ;  which  latter  character  they 
acquire  from  some  law  of  the  uterine  innervation  that  I  am  unable  to 
explain. 

False  pains  are,  likewise,  common  symptoms  of  rheumatism  of  the 
womb.    This  rheumatic  disorder  is  far  more  common  than  has  generally 
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been  supposed;  and,  when  misunderstood,  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
anxiety  and  doubt  to  the  practitioner,  besides  of  insufferable  distress 
which  it  occasions  for  the  patient  herself. 

Wigand,  Geburt  dea  MenscheUj  band  i.  p.  82,  says  that  although 
rheumatismus  iiteri  is  sometimes  conneqted  with  rheumatic  pains  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  womb  and 
organs  of  generation  suffer  on  such  occasions.  The  causes,  he  thinks, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hypersesthetic  state  of  the  gravid  womb,  its 
exposure  to  cold  from  its  projecting  condition,  and  carelessness  as  to 
dress  during  pregnancy. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  the  disorder  in  labors  consist,  according 
to  Wigand,  in  a  general  painful  sensibility  of  the  womb  to  the  touch, 
which  is  attended  with  contractions  of  the  organ  that  are  painful  alike 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  labor-pain.  The  pain  of  a 
contraction  in  the  rheumatic  womb  differs  thus  from  that  of  a  healthy 
uterus.  In  the  latter,  a  normal  pain  gives  no  distress  during  the  first 
half  of  the  contraction  (Wehen  Cyklus),  for  the  pain  of  a  labor-pain 
does  not  commence  until  the  mass  of  the  organ  begins  to  exert  its 
superior  power  by  thrusting  the  presentation  into  the  dilating  cervix 
uteri  and  vagina. 

I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  rheumatic  gravid  womb,  where 
the  woman  was  tormented  with  false  pains  for  many  days  previous  to 
the  real  attack  of  labor.  In  one  delicate  female,  pregnant  with  her 
first  child,  there  was  daily  pain  in  the  womb  for  a  month  before  the 
child  was  born ;  and  these  pains  had  so  far  the  external  characteris- 
tics of  labor,  that  the  most  experienced  practitioner  might  be  deceived 
by  them,  until  he  should  clear  up  the  diagnosis  by  the  Touch.  The 
Touch  alone  could  convince  him  that  the  os  uteri  was  not  in  the  least 
concerned  in  the  matter;  the  tubule  or  cylinder  of  the  vaginal  cervix 
remaining  as  completely  undeployed  as  in  the  most  perfect  repose  of 
the  gestation.  In  all  such  instances,  the  globe  of  the  womb  is  sore  to 
the  touch,  and  only  the  slight  occasional  condensations  that  occur  in 
all  wombs  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy  could  be  looked  to  as  the 
sources  of  the  patient's  distress.  It  may  well  be  conceived  that  a 
rheumatic  uterus  could  not  but  be  painful  whenever  its  parts  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  normal  contractions  of  its  muscular  tissue.  This 
remark,  however  just  and  important  to  the  Student,  is  not  new;  for 
Portal,  who  practised  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  he  met  with  women  in  whom  the  womb  became 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  piece  of  fifteen  sols,  and  then  closed  again  ;  the 
pregnancy  continuing  to  the  full  term ;  when  they  were  delivered  with- 
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out  at  any  time  experienciDg  any  serious  inconyenience  from  the  cir- 
eamstance,  p.  4. 

In  certain  examples  of  rheumatism  of  the  uterus,  I  have  found  the 
patient  with  a  sore  helly,  often  supposing  herself  in  incipient  labor,  and 
at  often  disappointed ;  yet  disclosing  to  the  Touch  a  partially  dilated 
OS  uteri  for  many  days,  yea,  even  for  a  whole  month,  before  the  veri- 
table attack  of  labor  came  on. 

Let  the  Student  remember  that,  when  he  shall  be  hereafter  sum- 
moned again  and  again  to  a  faUe  alarm^  as  it  is  called,  for  the  same 
patient,  he  will  probably  have  to  treat  a  rheumatismus  uteri. 

Let  him  bleed  such  patient ;  let  him  keep  her  in  bed,  covered  rather 
too  warmly  than  not  enough  so  with  bed-clothes;  let  him  give  her 
some  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or  anodyne  enemata,  at  night;  let 
her  abdomen  be  bathed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  equal  parts  of 
warm  oil  and  laudanum,  and  let  him  see  to  it,  that  she  entertain  a 
soluble  state  of  the  bowels  by  means  of  gentle  aperients,  of  which  a 
pure  precipitated  sulphur,  with  calcined  magnesia,  is  the  most  to  be 
desired. 

Case. — I  advise  the  Student  early  to  come  to  the  resolution  of  being 
cautious  in  giving  his  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  these  doubtful  cases 
of  labor.  I  know  that  there  belongs  to  professional  men  a  disposition 
to  pronounce  at  once.  This,  perhaps,  arises  from  a  false  pride,  which 
prompts  them  to  seem  to  know  all  things  at  a  glance,  or  by  mere  in- 
tuition. If  the  young  beginner,  being  called  to  a  supposed  case  of 
labor,  should  witness  a  very  regular  recurrence  of  pains  in  the  belly, 
and  should  also  place  his  hand  on  the  abdomen  of  the  woman  during 
one  of  these  pains,  he  might  find  it  very  hard,  and  be  led  to  pronouneej 
"Yes;  it  is  her  labor."  Let  him  never  pronounce,  let  him  never  give 
an  opinion^  until  he  knows  upon  what  it  is  founded.  For  example :  I 
was  called,  in  the  month  of  July,  1841,  to  a  lady  having  very  regular 
pains,  which  she  said  were  like  those  she  had  experienced  in  her  two 
former  labors.  During  one  of  these,  I  held  my  hand  on  the  abdomen, 
which  became  hard,  and  evidently  so  because  the  womb  was  contract- 
ing strongly.  *'  How  far  are  you  advanced,  madam,  in  your  preg- 
nancy ?"  "  Seven  months  and  one  week,  sir!*'  "  In  that  case  I  ought, 
before  making  any  prescription,  to  learn  absolutely  whether  the  womb 
is  opening  or  not;  for  if  it  be  opening,  then  your  labor  is  begun,  and 
muBt  proceed ;  if  not,  then  you  ought  to  have  some  remedy  to  prevent 
it  from  beginning,  lest  your  child  should  be  born  prematurely,  and 
thereby  lost,  from  its  non-viability."     Effectively,  I  found  the  os  uteri 
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open  60  much  that  I  could  introduce  two  fingers  and  touch  the  chorion, 
\ehich  was  tense.  The  cervix  jet  retained  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
its  tubular  form.  I  said,  '^  You  are  in  premature  labor ;  but^  as  there 
is  not  the  least  degree  of  vascular  excitement,  and  no  pain  except  this 
that  jou  complain  of,  I  shall  give  orders  to  send  jou  a  portion  of  lauda- 
num, in  hopes  of  arresting  the  case  here."  She  went  out  to  her  full 
time,  up  to  which  date  I  was  repeatedly  called  to  give  assistance  in  her 
supposed  attacks  of  labor.  But,  when  the  labor  came  on  in  earnest, 
the  relaxation  of  the  cervix  was  already  so  great  that  she  delivered 
herself  in  a  very  few  minutes.  I  am  surprised,  when  I  reflect  upon  it, 
that  the  retentive  power  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  should  have  enabled 
her  so  long  to  keep  the  ovum  within  the  womb.  This  was  doubtless  a 
specimen  of  disordered  innervation  of  the  womb,  arising  from  a  rheu- 
matic principle  acting  on  the  mass  of  that  organ.  She  had  just  come 
ashore  from  an  East  India  ship,  from  Madras. 

Such  cases  as  the  above  occur  repeatedly  in  course  of  a  considerable 
practice.  I  have  seen  a  patient  with  the  os  uteri  as  large  as  a  dollar, 
and  with  strong  pains,  cease  to  suffer,  sit  up,  walk  about,  and  even 
go  out  for  days  in  succession,  before  the  labor  was  resumed  and  ter- 
minated. 

The  regular  manner  in  which  labor  pains  recur  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  curious  speculation.  I  have  not  found  any  writer  whose  ex- 
planation of  this  periodicity  satisfies  me,  and  shall  not  repeat  here  for 
my  reader  the  mere  hypotheses  which  I  reject  myself.  It  is  enough 
to  state  that  the  contractions  increase  in  frequency  and  power  in  pro- 
portion as  the  uterus  grows  small,  or  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
moment  of  excluding  its  gravid  contents — a  most  singular  phenomenon, 
which,  of  itself,  is  almost  sufficient  to  refute  all  the  existing  hypotheses 
as  to  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  muscul&r 
texture  of  the  organ.  The  observation,  however,  is  perfectly  true.  In 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion  or  relaxation,  we  find  that 
the  greatest  power  of  the  organ  is  excited  at  a  point  midway  between 
elongation  and  the  greatest  condensation.  Thus,  the  biceps  acts  with 
the  greatest  force  when  the  arm  is  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  not 
when  it  has  drawn  the  hand  up  to  touch  the  clavicle,  nor  when  the  arm 
is  fully  extended;  but  in  the  case  of  the  uterine  fibres,  if  we  adopt  the 
common  theories,  we  must  adroit  that  the  nearer  the  extremities  of  the 
muscular  fibres  are  brought  to  each  other,  the  stronger  do  they  act.  In 
the  case  of  the  uterine  fibres,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  first  contrac- 
tions, or  whatever  be  that  of  the  periodical  return  of  them,  both  the  forces, 
periodical  and  dynamic,  seem  to  acquire  strength  by  exertion.     The 
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weakest  pains  are  those  vhich  are  met  with  in  women  who  have  the 
womb  enormously  distended  with  water,  or  with  twins;  the  uterus,  in 
neh  cases,  seeming  to  be  distended  beyond  the  just  limit,  and  to  lose 
thereby  its  tonic  or  contractile  force ;  a  case  similar  to  that  which  is 
obierved  in  an  over-distended  bladder,  which,  as  is  well  known,  refuses 
to  act  upon  its  contents;  so  that,  even  with  the  catheter  introduced,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  physician  to  aid  the  bladder  by  pressing 
Ids  hand  strongly  upon  the  hypogastrium. 

The  indisposition  to  energetic  movement  in  a  womb  too  greatly  dis- 
tended by  an  excessive  quality  of  liquor  amnii,  or  by  double  pregnancy, 
may  for  the  most  part  be  obviated  by  early  rupturing  the  ovum,  and 
allowing  the  waters  to  run  oflf;  but  we  cannot,  even  by  this  practice, 
always  remove  a  certain  atony  or  apathy  of  the  womb,  which  embar- 
nsaes  the  labor  very  much;  nor  prevent,  a  troublesome  hemorrhage 
after  delivery,  the  consequence  of  that  atony.  The  womb,  like  the 
bladder,  when  once  overstrained  by  distension,  is  exceedingly  prone 
to  relax  and  fill,  so  as  to  become  over-distended  again,  because  it  is 
inert — atonic. 

In  a  labor  pain,  it  does  not  happen  that  the  whole  muscular  appara- 
tus of  the  womb  enters  into  contraction  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 
The  fundus  may  be  the  first  to  begin  the  contractile  movement,  or  the 
araacular  mass  of  the  cervix  may  take  the  initiative  in  the  action,  which, 
extending  slowly  over  the  whole  muscular  tissue,  engages  it  at  length 
in  one  uniform  and  equable  effort  at  condensation  of  the  whole  womb. 

The  observation  of  this  fact  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Wigand,  already 
quoted,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  investigators  of  the 
phenomena  of  parturition  who  has  existed  in  any  age  or  country. 

Since  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  in  his  beautiful  work,  Die  Qe- 
Imrt  des  Menscheriy  I  have  many  times  noticed  that  the  earliest  evi- 
dences of  movement,  upon  the  recommencement  of  the  pain  in  labor, 
was  a  gentle  drawing  together,  constriction  or  contraction  of  the  mouth 
of  the  womb.  This  motion  I  have  discovered  by  the  Touch,  before  the 
woman  herself  was  made  conscious  of  it;  and  I  have  said:  '^Now  the 
pain  is  come,'*  to  which  she  replied  in  the  negative,  but  soon  corrected 
her  speech ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  contraction  begins  in  the 
cervix,  it  overspreads  or  extends  to  the  whole  organ. 

The  fundus,  in  other  instances,  is  the  first  to  exhibit  manifestations 
of  contractility.  In  this  case,  if  the  indicator  finger  be  held  in  contact 
with  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri,  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  touch  the  bag 
of  waters  or  head  of  the  foetus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bag  grows 
Bore  tense,  and  begins  to  descend ;  or  the  head  moves  downwards,  being 
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urged  on  bj  the  contraction  of  the  fundus,  before  the  circle  of  the  08 
is  felt  at  all  to  harden  or  constringe  itself. 

In  a  labor  pain,  the  whole  womb  contracts.  Let  not  the 
Student,  then,  imbibe  the  false  notion  that  the  cer?ix  relaxes  while  the 
fundus  and  bodj  contract.  It  is  true  that  he  will  find,  in  a  labor  pain, 
that  the' contraction  of  the  fundus  commonly  lasts  longer  than  that  of 
the  cervix,  and  that  the  cervix  becomes  more  dilated  towards  the  latter 
half  than  in  the  first  half  of  a  pain,  agreeably  to  Wigand*s  observation, 
ante.  If  a  pain  continues  twenty  seconds,  and  the  woman  is  to  be  ex- 
horted to  bear  down  her  pain,  she  ought  not  to  begin  to  bear  down 
during  the  first  ten  seconds,  but  she  should  exert  herself  to  improve  the 
last  ten  seconds.  The  advantage  of  doing  so  has  appeared  to  me  very 
great,  in  numerous  labors  that  I  have  superintended. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  psins,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tenor  of 
them  is  uncertain,  and  the  action  often  capricious.  For  example,  the 
cervix  may  give  way  regularly  and  progressively  to  a  certain  point, 
where  its  dilatable  disposition  ceases,  fdr  a  time.  It  is  wrong  to  prog- 
nosticate of  a  matter  so  uncertain.  A  man  founding  his  prognosis 
upon  the  uniform  progress  of  the  dilatation  in  a  labor  may  announce 
that  the  end  is  nigh — when  the  dilatability  is  only  nigh  to  a  certain 
point,  where  it  is  destined  to  stop  for  many  hours. 

Near  the  end,  when,  by  the  contractions  of  the  fundus  and  corpns 
uteri,  the  child's  head  has  been  forced  partially  into  the  vagina  or  quite 
through  the  os  uteri,  the  tenesmus,  or  straining  with  the  auxiliary  or 
abdominal  muscles,  begins,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  whole 
womb,  with  its  contents,  is  now  pushed  downwards.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  first  descends  very  low  in  the  ex- 
cavation, and  its  anterior  lip  may  be  felt,  stretched  behind  and  across 
the  pubic  arch,  a  little  below  its  crown.  There  is  no  labor  in  which 
the  anterior  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  does  not  descend  lower 
than  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch  in  front;  but  as  soon  as  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  is  fully  opened,  and  the  head  completely  lodged  in  the  vagina, 
the  lips  of  thd  womb  ascend,  probably,  quite  to  the  top  of  the  pelvis  in 
front,  and  as  high  as  the  projection  of  the  sacrum  behind — the  os  uteri 
encircling  the  throat  of  the  foetus  with  a  gentle  or  moderate  constric- 
tion. At  this  stage  of  the  labor,  the  fundus. uteri  approaches  much 
nearer  the  os  uteri — nearer  by  at  least  four  inches,  or  four  and  a  half, 
perhaps. 

When  the  head  escapes  from  the  vulva,  the  thorax  of  the  child  takes 
its  place  in  the  vagina,  and  at  last,  as  the  thorax  emerges,  the  abdomen 
and  lower  extremities  succeed  it  in  that  place,  so  that  spon,  nothing 
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remaioB  in  the  womb  but  the  placenta  and  membranes,  with  a  few 
ouices  of  blood  and  water.  The  fundus  is  now  not  more  than  fire 
inehes  from  the  os  uteri,  instead  of  twelve  inches,  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginmng  of  labor.  The  womb  is  strongly  contracted  in  the  last  expulsive 
ikroe;  and  if  the  placenta  were  not  detached  even  earlier  than  this, 
it  conld  scarcely  retain  its  connection  with  the  uterine  surface,  now 
Ihfti  its  superficies  is  so  greatly  reduced  in  size.  In  fact,  we  do  find, 
a  a  large  majority  of  cases,  that  the  placenta  is  pushed  wholly  or  in 
part  into  the  vagina,  by  the  same  pain  that  forced  the  abdomen  and 
broeoh  of  the  child  to  take  that  situation ;  or,  if  it  be  not  thrust  quite 
ovt  of  the  womb,  it  lies  loose  and  detached  within  the  cavity  of  that 
organ,  and  ready  to  be  expelled  upon  the  slightest  renewal  of  contrac- 
tion, or  even  by  the  voluntary  expulsive  effort  of  the  abdominal  or 
aniliary  muscles.  Instances  do  occur,  of  a  morbid  adhesion  of  the 
plaeenta  to  the  womb,  in  which  it  is  not  detached  even  for  some  time 
afker  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  I  think  I  have  noticed  that,  where  the 
•ttmchment  exists  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity,  it  is  least  apt  to 
bo  thrown  off*  by  the  same  pains  that  expel  the  child.  The  constring- 
mg  movement  at  the  fundus  is  greater  than  at  the  front  or  back  of  the 
womb  ;  hence,  a  placenta  attached  to  the  fundus  is  more  likely  to  come 
off  well  than  one  seated  on  another  part  of  the  cavity. 

Eztnuilon  of  the  Placenta. — The  separation  of  the  placenta  is 
eommonly  followed  by  an  eff'usion  of  blood.     This  effusion  is  inconsi* 
derable  in  proportion  as  the  action  that  condenses  the  uterine  tissue  is 
Bore  energetic  and  stable.    It  is  supposed  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the 
blood  that  comes  off*,  flows  from  what  was  the  placental  surface  of  the 
womb.     Now,  as  the  placenta  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  circum- 
iivence,  it  will  occupy  a  space  equal  to  such  a  superficies,  on  the  womb, 
before  labor  begins ;  but  when  the  womb  has  contracted  so  as  to  be  no 
bigger  than  two  fists,  the  placental  surface  of  it  must  at  last  come  to 
be  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
dnion  from  its  vessels  is  greatly  checked,  and,  in  very  tonic  uteri, 
vboUy  suppressed  for  a  time.    If  in  any  case  the  tonicity  ceases  to  exist, 
then  the  womb  expands  again  more  or  less,  and  blood  begins  to  flow. 
Tbo  womb  owes  its  condensation  to  the  muscular  contractions,  for  the 
wncnlar  fibres  are  disseminated  everywhere  in  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan; but,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  arterial,  capillary,  venous, 
absorbent,  and  cellular  matter  that  serves  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
Herine  mass,  these  materials,  which  are  not  contractile,  serve  as  elastic 
renstance,  antagonistic  to  the  muscularity,  and  thus  cause  the  organ 
20 
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to  spring  open  again  as  soon  as  the  muscles  relax,  or  lose  their  tonicitr. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  after  deliirery,  to  have  a  well-contracted  and 
tonic  womb. 

The  Child. — During  the  whole  of  this  process  of  parturition,  the 
child  is  quite  passive  :  if  alive,  its  body  possesses  a  certain  degree  of 
firmness  and  solidity  (wanting  in  the  dead  foetus)  that  enables  the  womb 
to  force  it  downwards,  and  cause  it  to  dilate  the  parts  it  is  destined  to 
pass  through.  It  does  not  assist  itself;  as  indeed  it  could  not  do,  with 
its  thighs  and  arms  flexed  upon  the  body,  and  the  legs  crossed  perhaps 
upon  the  epigastrium,  and  pinioned  by  the  coats  of  the  womb,  which 
press  it  together  into  a  compact  and  passive  olive-shaped  mass. 

If  the  child  be  dead,  and  especially  if  it  have  been  long  dead,  its 
tissues  are  less  firm  and  resisting ;  its  articulations  are  all  loosened,  and 
even  the  cranial  sutures  become  relaxed  ;  so  that  when  the  contractions 
of  the  womb  act  upon  the  fietus  to  expel  it,  the  whole  mass  of  it  yields, 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  is  squeezed  together  by  the  pains.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  parts  to  be  dilated  are  opened  much  more  slowly;  for 
a  portion  of  the  power  is  expended  or  lost  in  pressing  the  soft  and 
yielding  mass  of  the  child  into  some  degree  of  solidity  before  it  can  be 
eflBcaciously  impelled  against  the  organs  to  be  riven  open.  A  child  long 
dead,  in  a  first  labor,  is  often,  therefore,  a  cause  of  trouble.  It  might 
almost  be  true  to  say  that,  in  this  sense  a  living  child  helps  itself  in  the 
labor,  while  a  dead  one  does  not. 

Out-ward  Thrust  of  the  Spinal  Arch  of  the  Child. — ^At  the 

beginning  of  labor,  the  womb  acts  only  upon  the  ovum  en  masse;  com- 
pressing the  membranes  and  their  contents.     The  lower  part  of  the 
chorion  is  pressed  like  a  bag  into  the  os  tincae,  and  protrudes  through 
it,  and  is  often  burst  and  the  waters  discharged,  before  the  fundus  of 
the  womb  comes  to  press  firmly  on  the  child's  breech  and  push  it  down- 
wards.    But,  whenever  the  fundus  uteri   does  begin  to  compel  the 
child  downwards,  it  can  only  do  so  by  acting  on  the  pelvic  extremity 
of  the  spinal  column.    The  cephalic  or  cervical  extremity  of  this  column 
of  course  resists  the  force,  and  the  spine  becomes  more  arched.     It  is 
as  if  one  end  of  a  bow  were  set  upon  the  floor,  and  the  hand  resting 
on  the  upper  end  should  press  it  directly  downwards  in  order  to  bend 
the  bow.     The  outward  thrust  of  the  arch  is  in  this  case  so  great  that 
the  ends  of  the  bow  strive  to  retreat  to  the  parallel  of  the  centre  of  the 
piece.     In  the  same  manner,  the  cervical  end  of  the  spinal  arch,  attach- 
ed as  it  is  to  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  will  naturally  thrust 
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bftckirards  and  thus  raise  the  vertex  and  depress  the  chin;  or  I  should 
rather  say  (as  the  head  is  downwards),  it  will  depress  the  vertex 
and  raise  the  chin,  forcing  it  towards  the  infant's  breast;  while  the 
vertex,  which  is  the  occipital  extremity  of  the  occipito-mental  diameter, 
dflBcends,  as  the  presenting  part.  This  happens  the  more  readily, 
aa  the  child's  head  lies  over  the  pelvic  opening,  which,  so  to  speak, 
yawns  to  receive  it. 

This  bending  of  the  neck,  or  carrying  of  the  chin  to  the  breast,  is 
a  most  important  act  in  the  mechanism  of  a  labor ;  it  is  called  the 
flexion  of  the  h  ead;  and  when  it  takes  place  in  due  degree,  it  enables 
the  head  to  descend  into  the  pelvis  with  very  little  obstruction;  for  the 
other  change,  called  the  rotatio  n  of  the  head,  does  not  take  place  well 
if  this  first  step  fails.  The  head  of  a  child  at  term  passes  very  easily 
into  and  through  a  well-formed  pelvis,  provided  it  present  certain  of 
ili  diameters  only  to  the  canal.  Now  the  diameter  extending  from 
the  child's  chin  to  its  vertex  is  5.5  in  many  children  :  but  the  outlet  of 
the  pelvb  is  nowhere  more  than  four  and  a  half  inches,  at  most.  Of 
eovae,  the  child  could  not  be  born,  should  it  present  such  a  diameter. 
Again,  the  diameter  extending  from  the  vertex  to  the  space  between 
the  eyebrows,  is  fully  4.5,  and  often  more  than  that:  but  from  one 
iiehial  tuberosity  to  the  other  is  but  four  inches,  so  that,  were  the  occi- 
pito*frontal  diameter  of  4.5,  to  become  parallel  with  this  bis-ischiatio 
diameter  of  four  inches,  the  head  would  stop;  it  could  not  descend  any 
farther.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  head  is,  however,  only  3.75, 
which  is  smaller  than  any  one  of  the  pelvic  diameters;  so  that  no 
great  obstruction  can,  in  any  natural  labor,  be  oflfered  by  the  bones, 
provided  the  chin  be,  early  in  the  process,  borne  strongly  against  the 
breast,  so  as  to  make  the  vertex  descend,  and  cause  a  considerable  dip 
of  the  horisontal  diameter  of  the  foetal  cranium. 

PositionB. — ^The  word  position,  in  Midwifery,  refers  to  a  relation 
enating  between  a  cardinal  point  on  the  pelvis,  and  a  cardinal  point 
ta  the  child's  head.  The  cardinal  point  on  the  pelvis  is  the  acetabulum, 
9t  rather  the  acetabular  region.  The  cardinal  point  on  the  child's 
kead  is  the  vertex  or  posterior  fontanel.  When  these  two  cardinal 
prints  come  together,  the  position  is  number  1,  and  the  other  positions 
lie  called  2d,  3d,  4th,  5tb,  or  6tb. 

The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  juts  into  the  superior  strait  in  such  a 
■aimer  as  to  turn  any  rounded  body  off,  either  to  its  right  or  left  side, 
sad  accordingly,  it  rarely  happens  that  either  the  forehead  or  the  vertex 
pass  down  immediately  in  front  of  the  promontory ;  but,  as  there  is  a 


saero-iliac  ooncaTity  on  each  eide  of  it,  the  vertex,  or  the  forehead,  pastea 
dovD  in  this  concavity,  which  gives  to  the  head  an  oblique  direction, 
as  to  the  opening,  or  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  The  cut  shows  ho* 
the  intrusion  of  the  promontorium  into  the  outline  of  the  superior  stnit 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  forehead, 
^'  *'■  compelling  it  to  rest  in  the  right,  or  m 

the  left  Bacro-ilino  space,  as  the  cm 
ma;  be.  The  forehead,  in  a  majorit; 
of  instances,  goes  to  the  right  of  the 
promontor;,  or  in  front  of  the  rig^t 
sacro-tltac  symphysis,  while  the  vertei 
descends  below  the  brim,  opposite  to  the 
Icf^  acetabulum ;  not  at  a  fixed  point, 
but  either  nearer  the  front  of  the  pelvia,  or  more  posteriorly,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  Indeed,  the  child  generally  is  found  to  bore  with  its 
head,  so  as  to  turn  the  vertex  now  forwards,  and  now  backwards,  until 
at  last  it  becomes  fixed  in  one  position,  by  getting  under  the  arch  of  the 
pubis.  So  common  is  it  to  observe  the  child  to  descend  with  the  vertex 
opposite  to  the  left  acetabulum,  that  that  is  taken  or  counted  as  the  first 
position  of  a  vertex  presentatioQ ;  and  Baudelocque,  whose  authority  on 
this  subject  is  much  followed  in  the  United  States,  enumerates  a  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  position,  the  enumeration  or  order  bmng 
founded  on  the  supposed  relative  frequency  of  the  several  sorts,  as  th^ 
are  met  with  in  practice. 

Thus  the  most  ^eqaent,  according  to  Baodelocque,  is  the  first  pw* 
tion,  in  which  the  vertex  is  directed  to  the  left  acetabulum,  and  the 
forehead  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  Here  the  two  cardinal 
points  come  together. 

Kext  in  order  is  the  second  position,  in  which  the  vertex  is  to  the 
right  acetabulum,  and  the  foreheadto  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

The  third  position  is  that  in  which  the  vertex  is  behind  the  pubis 
and  the  forehead  in  front  of  the  promontory. 

The  fourth  position  is  that  in  which  we  find  the  vertex  at  the  right 
aacro-iliac  symphysis  and  the  forehead  towards  the  left  acetabulum. 

The  fifth  position  is  that  in  which  the  vertex  is  at  the  left  sacro-iliac 
symphysis,  and  the  forehead  towards  the  right  acetabulum. 

And  lastly,  the  sixth  position,  wherein  the  vertex  is  at  the  promon- 
tory and  the  forehead  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 

It  is  doubtless  extremely  convenient  and  proper  to  reduce  all  the 
possible  modes  of  vertex  presentations  to  a  small,  yet  sufficiently 
comprehensive  classification:  but  the  reader,  and  especially  the  young 
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Student,  should  remember  that  all  these  classifications  are  hiXtnan  inven- 
tions. They  are  the  proposita  or  the  dogmata  of  diflferent  men ;  and, 
in  fiMty  it  is  possible  for  any  presentable  part  of  the  head  to  present 
hidf  at  any  part  of  the  brim.  If  he  should,  however,  find  any  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  order  or  application  of  these  several  positions,  let 
Mm  make  use  of  such  an  arrangement  as  the  following,  which  I  place 
More  him  in  this  connection,  rather  than  refer  him  back  to  an  ante- 
iideiit  page. 

Beginning  with  the  vertex  at  the  left  acetabulum,  let  him  say,  vertex 
lift;  then,  proceeding  to  the  second  position,  in  which  the  vertex  is  at 
Afb  right  acetabulum,  let  him  say  vertex  right,  and  so  on  for  the  whole 
of  the  six  positions  as  follows: — 

Vertex  left,  vertex  right,  vertex  front.  Forehead  left,  forehead  right, 
Ibpahead  front. 

If  the  vertex  be  at  the  left  acetabulum,  the  forehead  is  of  course  at 
tko  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis;  if  it  be  at  the  right  acetabulum,  the 
|btoli€Ad  is  at  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction,  and  vice  vend;  for  all  these 
WOL  positions  are  vertex  positions.  So,  if  it  be  forehead  left,  the  ver« 
tn  is  at  the  right  sacro-iliac  joint.  If  the  forehead  be  to  the  right, 
AoTortex  is  near  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis;  if  the  forehead  be 
fronty  the  vertex  is  towards  the  promontory.  Hence  I  repeat,  vertex 
Itrfk^  vertex  right,  vertex  front ;  forehead  left,  forehead  right,  forehead 
front.  The  first  three  are  occipito-anterior  positions,  and  the  last 
throe  are  occipito-posterior  positions. 

I  have  ever  found  this  enumeration  the  easiest  one  to  remember; 
sad,  as  a  real  nomenclature  of  the  positions,  I  prefer  it  to  all  others, 
•ad  recommend  it  to  the  Student  of  Medicine. 

Madame  Boivin,  in  her  Memorial  sur  VArt  da  Accouchemem^  gives 
SI  a  table  showing  the  relative  frequency  of  these  positions. 

In  her  practice,  in  20,517  births,  there  were  19,584  vertex  presen- 
tations, of  which  there  were  of  the 

1st  position,  15,693 


2d 

« 

8,682 

8d 

(( 

6 

4th 

(( 

109 

5th 

« 

92 

6th 

« 

2 

Uadame  Lachapelle's  practice  in  22,243  births  showed  that  there 
vrn  20,698  vertex  presentations,  of  which  there  were  of  the 
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1st  position,  15,809 
2d      **  4,669 

4th     "  164 

6th     "  66 

That  distinguished  Obstetrician,  Dr.  C.  F.  NsegMe,  Professor  of 
Midwifery  at  Heidelberg,  asserts,  that  while  the  most  ordinary  position 
of  the  vertex  presentation  is  that  in  which  it  is  found  nearest  the  left 
acetabulum,  the  one  next  in  frequency  is  the  fourth,  or  forehead  left 
position,  and  he  calls  it  therefore  the  second,  in  his  enumeration.  Dr. 
Naeg^le  makes  this  enumeration  of  first  and  second  positions  at  page 
114  of  his  Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshulfcj  ^e.j  and  at  sect.  264,  p.  120, 
gives  his  views  as  to  the  very  ordinary  occurrence  of  fourth  positions; 
and  at  sect.  267,  p.  122,  declares  that,  cseteris  paribu%j  the  forehetd 
left  positions  are  as  favorable  for  the  mother,  and  child  also,  as  the 
first  or  vertex-left  positions — the  vertex  rotating  spontaneously  from 
the  right  sacro-iliac  junction  to  the  right  acetabulum,  and  then  to  the 
pubal  arch. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  this  venerable  and  most  honored  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  in  1846,  he  gave  me  convincing  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  his  opinions  of  these  circumstances. 

Indeed,  I  had  kept  a  register  of  presentations  a  few  years  before,  upon 
learning,  through  a  publication  of  Dr.  N.'s  Mechaniim  of  Labor ^  made 
by  Dr.  Edward  Bigby,  now  of  London,  that  the  common  view,  as  to 
the  greater  frequency  of  the  vertex-right  position,  was  erroneous.  I 
am  fully  convinced,  by  my  register,  and  by  the  course  of  my  clinical 
experience  ever  since,  that  Professor  N.  is  quite  correct  in  his  state- 
ments; and  I  venture  to  assure  the  medical  Student  that,  while  he 
shall  surely  meet  with  vertex-left  positions  more  frequently  than  any 
others,  he  shall  as  surely  find  the  forehead-left  positions  next  in  point 
of  frequency. 

This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine ;  for,  the  tyro,  who  has  studied  in  the 
books  the  so-called  mechanism  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis,  is  very  likely 
to  be  startled  at  the  first  case  of  forehead-left  presentation  he  shall 
meet  with ;  but  if  he  now  learns  that  it  is  a  natural  position,  and  the 
one  second  in  point  of  frequency,  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  occurrence ;  particularly  if  he  remembers  Dr.  N»- 
gMe's  assurances,  as  above  expressed.  Dr.  N.'s  words  are :  ^^  Die 
geburt^n  bei  der  zweiten  shadellage  gehen,  unter  iibrigens  ganz  glei- 
chen  umstanden,  durchaus  ohne  grossere  Schwierigkeit  als  die  bei  der 
ersten,  vor  sich,  und  es  hat  nicht  den  allermindesten  Einfluss  auf  die 
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Matter  oder  das  Kind,  ob  der  Kopf  sie  in  der  ersten  oder  in  der  zweit- 
en  Shadellage  sur  Oebart  stellt." 

Dr.  Edward  Rigby  of  London,  who  was  Professor  Nseg^Ie's  pupil  at 
Heidelberg,  translated,  some  years  sinc^  as  I  stated,  a  small  volume 
of  his  worthy  teacher's  on  the  mechanism  of  labor.  At  p.  86,  Dr.  N. 
informs  us  that,  according  to  his  observations  during  many  years, 
made  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  attention,  the  fourth  position, 
fthmt  in  which  the  occiput  is  near  the  right  saCro-iliac  symphysis,  is, 
after  the  first,  far  the  most  frequent  in  occurrence  of  all  the  head  pre- 
Matations;  whereas,  he  thinks. our  second  position  of  the  vertex  occurs 
Tery  rarely.  Out  of  one  hundred  labors  where  the  head  presented, 
there  were  twenty-nine  cases  of  the  fourth  position ;  and  out  of  another 
aeries  of  thirty-six  labors  there  were  twenty-two  of  the  first,  and  eleven 
of  the  fourth  position.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  shows  that  the 
fourth  is  to  the  first  position  in  frequency,  as  one  is  to  two  and  a  half. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  Dr.  N.'s  statement  so  far  as  to  say, 
tbat  I  am  of  opinion,  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that 
tlie  fourth  position  is  far  more  frequently  met  with,  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, than  any  other  except  the  first.  The  reader  has  already  seen  in 
the  table,  that  in  Madame  Boivin's  records  the  relative  frequency  was 
15,693  of  the  first,  3,682  of  the  second,  and  only  109  of  the  fourth. 
I  am  sura  that  the  statistical  record  will  not  be  borne  out  by  the  expe- 
lience  of  any  reader  of  the  Midwifery  Library.  Professor  Simpson 
agrees  with  Dr.  N.'s  views. 

Meohanlsxn. — Let  the  head  enter  the  pelvis  obliquely,  the  vertex 

being  in  the  first,  or  vertex-left  position ;  it  is  not  to  be  understood 

that  the  dip  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  head  will  carry  the 

posterior  fontanel  into  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  canal:  on  the  contrary, 

lach  a  dip  would  be  too  great ;  but  the  vertex,  or  posterior  fontanel, 

glides  down  along  the  ischium,  repelled  by  that  bone,  and  directed  by 

its  inclined  plane  inwards  and  forwards ;  so  that  it  describes  a  spiral 

Hne  in  its  descent,  and  the  vertex,  which  on  entering  the  upper  strait 

was  directed  to  the  left,  is,  without  any  change  of  posture  of  the 

diild's  body,  turned  near  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of  a  circle,  to  bring  it 

inder   the  arch  of  the  pubis,  beneath  which  it  extends  itself  again 

after  recovering  from  its  first  flexion,  so  as  to  allow  the  crown  of  the 

bead,  the  forehead,  the  face,  and  last  of  all  the  chin,  to  roll  out,  in 

niecession,  from  the  floor  of  the  vagina  and  edge  of  the  perineum. 

These  three  mutations  are  the  most  important  in  the  mechanism  of 

labor :  first,  the  flexion  ;  second,  the  rotation  ;  and  third,  the  extension 
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of  the  hea^.  The  regular  succession  of  these  several  statee  is  necea- 
sary  to  an  easy  natural  labor  */  and  the  principal  business  of  the 
medical  attendant,  in  such  labors,  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  occur  in  dae 
order  and  time. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  the  necessity  there  is  to  warn  the  Student  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  what  is  really  the  presenting  part  in  a 
first  or  vertex-left  position.  He  should  reflect  that  the  fontanel,  which  is 
directed  towards  the  left  acetabulum,  is  a  good  ways  off  from  the  ostium 
yaginss  towards  the  left — and  that,  in  fact,  the  part  that  he  Touches 
in  his  Examination  is  the  right  parietal  bone,  whose  parietal  pro- 
tuberance meets  the  point  of  the  finger  introduced  for  the  exploration 
or  diagnosis.  To  reach  the  vertex,  therefore,  he  must  carry  the  palp 
of  the  finger  upwards  and  outwards,  and  backwards  towards  the  left 
acetabular  region,  where  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  triangular 
or  occipital  fontanel.  In  second  positions  or  vertex-right  positions,  it  is 
the  left  parietal  boss  that  presents,  and  so  on  as  to  the  rest  of  the  posi- 
tions. The  vertex,  therefore,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  presenting 
pointy  in  vertex  labors. 

A^  to  any  person's  being  able  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  pelvis, 
or  its  operation  in  parturition,  without  the  aid  of  the  subject,  either 
recent  or  dried,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  impossibility.  Let  the  Student,  there- 
fore, who  wishes  to  comprehend  this  matter,  which  involves  probably 
the  most  important  information  that  he  will  have  occasion  for  in  obstetric 
practice — let  him  take  a  dried  pelvis  and  a  foetal  cranium,  each  well 
and  naturally  proportioned  to  the  other — let  him  plunge  the  cranium 
into  the  excavation, holding  it  in  the  first  position,  but  without  flexion; 
he  will  find  that  it  cannot  descend  very  far,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  inclined  planes  of  the  ischia  below.  But  if  he  now 
turns  the  vertex  somewhat  downwards,  or  brings  the  chin  upwards,  it 
will  descend  a  little  farther.  As  he  presses  it  downwards,  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  left  ischium  tends  to  repel  and  deflect  it  towards  the  pubic 
arch,  in  which  direction  no  great  bony  resistance  is  offered.  If  it  glance 
upon  the  obturator  membrane,  and  indent  it,  the  resiliency  of  that  tis- 
sue is  sufficient  to  repel  it  still  more,  and  still  more  to  deflect  it  towards 
the  front;  in  fact,  it  easily  takes  a  pivot  or  rotatory  movement,  which  is 
greatly  enhanced  or  promoted  by  the  structure  of  the  back  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  pelvic  excavation,  which  are  so  inclined  as  to  likewise  repel 
i^nd  deflect  the  forehead,  backwards,  and  cause  it  to  fall  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum.  Let  this  experiment  be  tried  both  with  the  dip  or  flexion, 
and  without  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  case  the  rotation  is 
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ilmoftt  spontaneous,  and  in  the  last  very  diffioolt,  if  not  impossible, 
irithout  powerful  extrinsie  aid. 

The  rotation  being  completed,  the  vertex  is  found  jutting  forth  under 
Ae  arch  of  the  pubis;  it  emerges  more  and  more  completely  until  the 
teeiput,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  nucha  becomes  pressed  against  the 
orown  of  the  arch,  when  the  further  progress  of  this  part  ceases — ^it 
haoomes  a  fixed  point,  or  it  is  an  axis,  on  which  the  head,  as  before 
laid,  turns  or  rolls  out  from  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  at  the  close  of 
whieh  evolution  the  extension  of  the  head  is  complete. 

After  the  head  is  born,  the  face  turns  again  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis, 
towards  which  it  was  directed  at  the  beginning  of  labor,  or  before  the 
rotation  began;  and  that  is  called  i^  act  of  restitution.  If  the 
^•rtex  was  left  when  within  the  pelvis,  it  seeks  the  left  when  driven 
oat  of  the  excavation. 

While  the  head  is  undergoing  these  mutations,  the  shoulders  of  the 
ohfld  are  entering  the  basin.  In  the  first  position,  the  vertex  is  to  the 
Idt  acetabulum,  and  the  right  shoulder  to  the  right  acetabulum,  while 
iha  left  one  is  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction.  As  the  shoulders  de- 
aooid,  the  right  one  rotates  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  the 
other  falls  backwards  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  the  thorax  is  now 
plunged  deep  into  the  excavation,  where  its  farther  progress  is  arrested 
bj  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  A  renewal  of  the  uterine  effort  forces  the 
laffc  ahoulder  to  glide  off  from  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and 
displace  the  perineum,  which  it  thrusts  backwards,  out  of  its  way,  until 
the  shoulder  is  born.  The  edge  of  the  perineum  is  now  retired  so  far 
backwards  as  to  allow  the  right  shoulder  to  disengage  itself  from  above, 
and  then  from  beneath  the  crown  of  the  pubic  arch;  and  the  body 
of  the  child  is  immediately  afterwards  expelled  with  great  violence, 
oecasioned  by  the  irresistible  tenesmus  the  woman  experiences  in  this 
itage ;  and  which  compels  her  to  bear  down  with  her  whole  energy. 
Sometimes  the  shoulder  nearest  the  pubis  is  first  expelled ;  generally 
die  other  is  the  first  to  be  born. 

A  repose  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  follows  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
Bfizt,  a  slight  pain,  or  a  voluntary  bearing  down,  expels  the  placenta 
ind  membranes,  as  before  said. 

The  almost  supernatural  exertions  and  struggles  of  the  woman,  as 
veil  as  the  painful  sensations  she  experiences,  and  the  novel  impres- 
nons  made  upon  her  nervous  system  by  the  successive  stages  and 
oeeorrences  of  parturition,  have  brought  about  a  violent  excitement  of 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems  of  the  economy ;  the  former  of 
which  is  resolved  by  cries  of  joy,  by  tears,  and  by  the  delightful  sense 
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of  secnritj,  of  triumph,  and  finished  toil,  and  by  that  gnshing  tender- 
ness which  a  mother  feels  for  her  new-born  and  helpless  progeny.    The 
latter  rapidly  abates,  tinder  the  greater  or  less  abundant  effusion  of 
blood,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  exertion,  pain,  and  dismay. 
The  flood  of  perspiration  gradually  subsides,  and  a  short  sleep,  the  best 
restorative,  soon  permits  the  patient  to  feel  ^'  comfortable,"  a  phrase 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  a  puerperal  woman.     A  review  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena,  both  physiological  and  psychological,  that  are 
evolved  during  the  progress  of  a  case  of  labor,  presents  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  of  the  condition  called  hysteria  that  can  be  anywhere 
observed.     I  shall  not  devote  these  pages  to  a  comparison  of  them 
with  those  of  an  hysterical  paroxysm,  but  merely  refer  the  reader  to 
his  clinical  observation,  whether  past  or  future,  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  view  of  the  case.     Indeed,  the  whole  matter  of  a  labor  is,  ip9ofaeU^ 
a  matter  depending  merely  on  the  status  or  modality  of  the  womb,  and 
its  influences  and  sympathies.     It  therefore  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the 
local  action  and  constitutional  influence  displayed  by  the  child-bearing 
organs,  and  the  whole  of  what  Wigand  calls  the  generation-sphere. 

The  lochia,  for  such  is  the  denomination  of  the  bloody  discharge 
that  follows,  flow  in  such  abundance  as  to  require  five  or  ten  napkins 
to  imbibe  the  blood  effused  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours ;  after 
which  they  decrease  in  quantity,  and  grow  pale,  until,  by  the  tenth  or 
fifteenth  day,  many  women  have  none  but  a  whitish  discharge,  which 
also  ceases  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  day. 

On  the  day  after  delivery,  the  globe  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be 
larger  than  it  was  immediately  after  the  discharge  of  the  placenta.  It 
can  generally  be  felt,  in  the  hypogastrium,  during  from  six  to  ten  days; 
after  which  it  retreats  into  the  recesses  of  the  pelvis,  diminishing  daily 
in  size,  until,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  nearly  as  small  as  before 
it  was  gravid. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Labor,  in  general  terms,  which,  though  it  may 
perhaps  afford  a  pretty  good  coup  d'ceil  of  the  phenomena  by  which  it 
is  characterized,  is  not  sufficiently  in  detail  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work ;  on  which  account  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  of  other  particulars 
in  the  ensuing  pages. 

In  general,  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  respiratory  life  are  fully  estab- 
lished in  the  child,  the  cord  is  to  be  severed  by  the  attendant,  who  di- 
vides the  navel-string  after  having  secured  it  with  one  or  with  two  liga- 
tures, and  puts  an  end,  by  this  severance,  to  all  foetal  connection  with 
the  mother. 

As  to  the  child,  it  comes,  in  a  good  labor,  healthy  and  vigorous  into 
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the  world.  The  loud  sounds  of  its  ragitus,  its  cries,  pervade  the  apart- 
ment, and  carry  consolation  and  even  transport  to  the  bosom  of  the 
fiitigued,  exhausted,  and  terrified  parent.  ^^  Ah,  mi  corazon !  Mi 
lariflsimo,  querido  corason !"  said  a  Spanish  lady,  from  the  midst  of 
\mr  pangs,  as  soon  as  the  head  of  her  oflbpring  became  free,  and  before 
the  shoulders  were  born — for  she  heard  its  vagitus  uterinus — and  her 
keftrt  'Meaped  up"  with  passionate  expressions  of  love,  to  greet  it 
eren  before  it  was  completely  ushered  into  the  world.  As  a  physician, 
wlio  has  passed  a  life  among  those  who  were  in  pain,  in  peril,  and  in 
feer  of  imminent  death,  I  must  have  been  witness  to  many  scenes  of 
human  emotion — ^but  of  all  the  expressions  of  love,  made  manifest  and 
identified  in  voice  and  in  speech,  that  I  have  ever  witnessed,  the  most 
intense,  the  most  rapturous  and  sacred,  have  been  the  thoughts  that 
breathed  and  words  that  burned  as  they  vehemently  issued  from  the 
lipe  of  a  young  mother,  whose  body  had  just  escaped  from  the  fell  suf- 
ferings of  those  who,  in  sorrow,  travail  in  child-birth,  according  to  the 
primal  woe  pronounced  against  the  sex. 

The  child  being  born,  it  remains  that  the  secundines,  consisting  of 
ihe  placenta  and  membranes,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity. 
The  same  kind  of  power  that  was  used  to  force  the  child  into  the  world 
ii  required  for  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth. 

I  believe  that  the  after-birth  comes  off*  in  about  ten  minutes.  There 
ere  many  labors  in  which  the  placenta  is  chased  out  of  the  womb  into 
the  vagina  by  the  same  pain  that  pushes  the  child  forth.  But,  in 
general,  this  is  not  the  case,  the  placenta  being  only  loosened  and  de- 
tached, in  whole  or  in  part,  and  left  lying  crushed  up  into  a  sort  of  ball 
by  the  contraction  of  the  wonrb  upon  it. 

After  a  repose  of  some  ten  minutes,  it  may  be,  and  it  is  an  indiffer- 
ent matter,  twenty  minutes,  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus  is  again 
in  activity.  This  excites  the  tenesmus,  as  before,  and  the  woman, 
bearing  down,  coincidently  with  the  uterine  contraction,  pushes  forth 
the  after-birth,  generally  accompanied  with  coagula,  and  a  quantity  of 
loid  blood.     The  pregnancy  is  thus  brought  to  its  close. 

laoohla. — After  the  expulsion  of  the  entire  product  of  the  concep- 
tion, the  patulous  orifices  of  vessels,  left  exposed  by  the  separation  of 
the  placenta,  freely  discharge  several  ounces  of  blood.  This  discharge 
is  called  lochia.  As  the  cavity  of  the  womb  is  not  obliterated  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  labor,  it  must  happen  that  the  blood  effused  within 
its  capacity  shall  coagulate,  and  that  the  patient  shall  discharge  from 
time  to  time  a  utero-morphous-clot,  as  large  as  an  egg,  or  as  large, 
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Bometimesy  as  a  man's  fist.  As  the  organ  grows  smaller  and  smaller, 
these  coagula  become  less  and  less  ;  the  flow  assuming  more  and  more 
the  appearance  of  the  menstrua.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  in  some, 
of  a  month  in  others,  the  last  traces  of  uterine  excretion  dependent 
on  the  late  pregnancy  have  disappeared,  and  the  woman  is  restored  to 
the  Jewish  estate  of  cleanness. 

The  lawgiver  of  that  ancient  race  pronounced  that  a  woman  could 
not  be  clean  until  the  fortieth  day. ,  But  our  Christian  women  gene- 
rally deem  a  month  sufficient  for  the  whole  process  of  the  uterine  pur- 
gation. 

As  to  the  lochia,  let  the  Student  learn  that,  when  the  milk  begins  to 
be  abundantly  secreted,  which  is  on  the  third  day,  or  about  seventy- 
two  hours  after  the  close  of  the  labor,  the  mammary  molimen  serves 
to  check  the  determination  to  the  womb ;  and  consequently  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  the  lochia — which,  however,  becomes  again  abundant 
on  the  fifth  day.  Can  it  be  that  the  opened  orifices  of  the  uterine  ves- 
sels, from  which  the  lochia  are  discharged,  shall  return  to  their  normal, 
non^gravid  condition,  without  the  intervention  of  H  state  fit  to  be  called 
phlebitis  7  Such  is  the  proposition  of  an  able  French  writer.  If  those 
vessels  cannot  recover  their  ordinary  state  without  passing  through  a 
stage  of  inflammation  worthy  to  be  called  phlebitis,  however  slight  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  ought  to  feel  no  surprise  when  we  find  such 
inflammation' to  become  violent,  dangerous,  or  even  fatal,  by  develop- 
ing all  the  phenomena  of  pyogenic  fever,  and  consequent  pysemia. 

Having  now  given  a  plain  account  of  what  happens  in  an  ordinary 
labor,  I  shall  in  the  next  chapter  proceed  to  give  directions  for  the  Con- 
duct of  a  Labor.  I  cannot,  in  doing  so,  avoid  some  iteration,  nor' 
shall  I  apologize  further  for  so  doing,  since,  without  repetitions,  I  can- 
not possibly  maintain  the  even  tenor  of  the  story,  for,  though  Obste- 
trics is  a  Science,  it  is  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  unconnected  items. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  LABOR. 


The  oondact  of  a  labor  comprises  the  whole  management  of  a 
partnrient  patient,  from  the  first  beginning  of  her  pains  until  the 
eonplete  exclusion  of  the  secundines ;  and  it  ought  also  to  include  all 
that  is  done  for  the  security  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  during  the 
period  immediately  ensuing  the  birth.  As  labors  are  extremely  yari- 
iu  their  characters,  as  to  duration,  pain,  facility  or  difiSculty,  the 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  fruitful 
•f  tQpics  which,  if  properly  handled,  could  not  fail  to  prove  interesting 
and  inatructive  to  whatsoever  reader  might  desire,  under  such  a  head, 
to  seek  for  useful,  and  indeed  I  might  say,  indispensable  information. 

The  conduct  of  a  labor  might  refer  to  any,  and  so  to  all  possible 
erents  in  Midwifery;  for  Midwifery,  after  all,  is  but  the  conduct  of 
labors.  • 

Any  person  meriting  the  name  of  obstetrician  may  be  supposed  com- 
petent to  the  conduct  of  a  natural  labor,  where  the  series  of  phenomena 
proceeds  with  rapidity,  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  order  of  succession 
and  duration,  provided  he  will  remember  the  oft-repeated  adage,  ^^  a 
meddlesome  midwifery  is  bad ;''  and  be  therefore  willing  to  abstain  from 
impertinent  interferences.    A  kindly  Providence  has  so  ordered  this 
painful  office  of  parturition,  that  the  accoucheur,  in  most  cases,  hath 
really  little  to  do  except  to  receive  and  protect  the  child,  and  attend 
to  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth ;  extending  his  care  to  the  disposal  of 
both  the  mother  and  her  oflfspring  for  the  first  few  hours  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict.     To  show  what  the  proportional  number  of 
unassisted  or  natural  labors  is,  to  those  that  require  the  aid  of  science 
or  skill,  I  may  state  that  out  of  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  children  born  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Maternity,  for  the  time 
under  the  care  of  Madame  Boivin,  only  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
leqmred  to  be  assisted;  leaving  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ttghty-three  children  that  came  into  the  world  by  the  natural  powers 
dedicated  to  the  office  of  parturition. 
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Upon  referriag  to  Dr.  CoIIins*s  work,  p.  22,  it  will  be  seen  that  of 
the  15,850  cases  observed,  7,050,  nearly  one-half,  were  delivered  in 
two  hours,  and  that  11,257  were  delivered  in  four  hours  of  labor,  which 
is  nearly  three-fourths  for  the  first  four  hours. 

Cautions. — Although  it  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statements 
that  women  generally  are  found  capable  of  helping  themselves,  yet 
every  labor  is  not  a  natural  one,  nor  is  every  natural  one  an  easy  one ; 
and,  where  the  deviation  from  the  normal  character  of  the  phenomena 
is  at  all  considerable,  much  reflection  and  prudence  are  required  in 
order  to  prevent  a  natural  labor  from  becoming  laborious,  diflicult,  or 
actually  preternatural.  Were  it  so,  that  all  the  cases  of  parturition 
should  end  favorably,  and  pass  easily  through  their  several  stages, 
there  would,  certainly,  be  no  occasion  for  medical  interference,  and  we 
might  lay  down  our  vocation  and  take  up  a  less  disagreeable  one. 
But  the  facts  happen  not  so:  hence,  when  a  labor  is  protracted 
through  many  successive  hours  of  apparently  fruitless  distress,  the 
sufferer  loudly  claims  that  something  should  be  done  for  her  relief, 
which  compels  the  medical  attendant  to  employ  such  arguments*  and 
exhortations  as  may  serve  to  reassure  and  compose  her,  or  else  adopt 
some  real  or  pretended  measures  for  relief,  or  for  accelerating  the 
birth.  In  the  ^^  Woman's  Booke,"  the  venerable  Rainald  says:  '^Also 
the  Mydwyfe  muste  enstruct  and  comfort  the  partie,  not  onlye  refresh- 
ing her  with  good  meete  and  drinke,  but  alsoe  with  sweete  wordes, 
gevying  her  goode  hope  of  a  speedefuU  deliveraunce,  encouraging  and 
enstomakyng  her  to  pacience  and  tolleraunce,  byddying  her  to  holde  in 
breath  so  muche  as  she  may,  also  strekying  genttily  with  her  handes 
her  belly  above  the  Navell,  for  that  helpeth  to  depresse  the  byrth 
downewarde." — Fol.  XL 

That  practitioner  confers  a  real  benefit  on  his  patient,  who  thus,  by 
kindness,  by  a  proper  degree  of  candor,  or  the  evident  possession  of 
confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  or  skill,  either  convinces  the  patient 
that  the  time  is  not  at  hand  for  intervention,  or  that,  when  the  time 
shall  arrive,  all  the  needful  judgment  and  dexterity  will  be  employed 
for  her  security.  A  woman  may  utterly  fail  of  all  her  courage  and 
firmness,  and  so,  by  falling  into  a  despairing  or  fretful  humor,  greatly 
retard  and  embarrass  the  parturient  processes,  to  that  extent,  indeed, 
as  to  render  some  manual  operation  necessary,  merely  because  she  has 
lost  faith  and  trust  in  her  attendant;  which  irritates  her  mind  so  as  to 
act  most  disastrously  on  the  physical  functions :  whereas,  she  shall 
recover  a  great,  and  indeed  a  suflScient  degree  of  power,  immediately 
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ipon  the  appearance  of  some  other  person,  either  celebrated  for  his 
professional  abilities,  or  exhibiting,  in  countenance  and  manner,  the 
•fidences  of  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  resources  of  his  Art. 
This  observation,  which  is  of  the  greatest  truth  and  importance,  is  to 
be  found  in  that  admirable  volume,  the  London  Practice  of  Midwifery j 
vhich  is  supposed  to  present  a  summary  of  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
of  London. 

Most  women  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
ike  parts  interested  in  labor.  If  a  woman  suffering  the  wildest  terror, 
and  magnifying  her  distress  by  fearful  apprehensions  of  effects  to  be 
produced  by  her  pains,  could  be  made  to  understand  as  clearly  as  the 
doctor  himself  the  cause  of  them,  their  uses  and  results,  she  would  be 
BO  more  terrified  by  them  than  the  physician  himself.  She  would  be- 
eome  tranquil,  patient,  contented,  and  even  cheerful  under  sufferings, 
which  should  otherwise  frighten  her  out  of  all  propriety. 

Many  have  been  the  occasions  for  me  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and, 
with  a  pencil,  and  competent  explanations,  show  her  by  a  diagram,  the 
whole  theoriek  and  pracktic  of  the  grinding  pains  which  she  could  not 
hmr  before  she  knew,  but  received  and  bore  with  thankful  graciousness, 
after  she  had  learned  their  nature  and  purpose.  Such  an  explanation 
m  hotter  than  chloroform,  and  more  anaesthetical. 

The  young  practitioner,  who  sometimes  permits  his  own  disappoint- 
ment to  affect  in  any  degree  his  remarks  or  his  gestures,  exerts  a  very 
injurious  influence  upon  his  patient.  He  ought  under  all  circumstances 
to  retain  a  perfect  command  over  his  feelings ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  in 
foil  possession  of  the  most  accurate  theoretic  knowledge  at  least,  of  the 
processes  about  to  be  perfected,  and  of  the  measures  that  are  indicated  in 
their  several  stages,  whether  they  occur  in  the  natural  order  and  manner, 
or  whether  anything  happen,  or  arise  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  them. 
Sach  a  practitioner  will  rarely  lose  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  no 
matter  how  severe  or  protracted  her  sufferings  may  be.  He  will  sup- 
port her  spirits  and  hopes  with  his  steady  and  confident  assurances  of 
relief  in  due  time,  and  thus  prevent  the  mischief  that  ensues  where  the 
Bind,  distracted  with  pain,  fatigue,  and  dismal  fears,  carries  disorder 
into  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  Nothing  conduces  more  commonly 
to  the  production  of  the  very  uncomfortable  state  of  things  now  alluded 
to,  than  the  making  of  rash  promises  or  prognostics.  No  one  can 
know  beforehand  when  a  labor  shall  be  terminated.  If  the 
first  stages  proceed  ever  so  favorably,  the  latter  may  give  the  greatest 
possible  trouble ;  and  any  failure  of  a  prognostic  cannot  but  diminish 
the  woman's  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  her  attendant.    No  good 
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practitioner  makes  them.  Let  the  Student  of  Midwifery,  therefore, 
early  resolve  to  avoid  all  the  diflSculties  which  arise  from  such  great 
imprudence. 

It  is  true  that  the  adept  practitioner  can  sometimes  make  shrewd 
guesses  as  to  the  hour  of  deliverance — but  he  who  sometimes  gains  a 
small  credit  for  his  success  will  find  that  he  is  a  loser,  in  the  main,  upon 
the  prognostications  he  may  have  made.  Some  very  good  grounds  of 
prognosis  he  may  take  upon  the  fashion  or  form  of  the  woman's  body, 
as  I  have  shown  from  Wigand,  at  page  57  of  this  volume.  He  ought  to 
learn  something  of  her  stature  and  shape — and  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
inquire  as  to  any  obliquity,  any  over-distension,  any  deviation  that  may 
exist — and  this  he  can  do  without  offending  the  delicacy  of  the  patient, 
who  will  rarely  refuse  to  rise  from  her  seat  and  stand  up  before  him, 
that  he  may  know  if  all  is  right  as  far  as  can  be  deemed  by  external 
palpation.  If  she  be  lying  on  the  back,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  even  to 
make  out  the  diagnosis  of  the  presentation,  either  by  feeling  the  orbi- 
cular head  at  the  fundus  or  cervix,  or  by  auscultation  of  the  abdomen. 
If  he  should  find  the  foetal  heart  nearer  to  the  fundus  than  to  the  cer- 
vix, he  will  know  that  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  pelvic  extremity 
presents.  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained,  by  touching  the  belly,  during 
tbe  absence  of  the  pains,  that  I  was  to  treat  a  breech  case — and  have 
made  all  my  arrangements  accordingly. 

Cautions  sa  to  the  Clroulation. — Few  women  go  through  labor 
without  a  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  increase  of  its  force  and 
volume.  This  excitement  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  nervous  symptoms,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  measures  for 
its  diminution.  When  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  an  increased  activity 
of  the  circulation  is  very  advantageous.  It  develops  in  the  nervous 
system,  both  cerebral  and  ganglionic,  a  vast  increase  of  energy,  which 
is  acknowledged  and  responded  to  by  every  part  of  the  constitution, 
particularly  the  circulatory  system;  and  it  serves  to  hasten  the  arrival 
of  the  happy  moment  of  release,  by  augmenting  the  expulsive  energies 
of  the  womb,  to  the  vigorous  and  regular  contractions  of  which  a  some- 
what elevated  state  of  the  vital  forces  seems  requisite  in  almost  all 
cases.  It  should  not  be  interfered  with,  then,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances;  as,  for  instance,  where  it  occasions  headache,  mental 
excitement  verging  towards  delirium,  or  tremors,  and  irregular  action 
of  the  muscles,  carried  to  an  unsafe  extent.  The  excess  of  excitement 
ought  to  be  removed  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  passing 
first  into  fever,  and  afterwards  into  debility  and  exhaustion,  the  constant 
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TMolts  of  a  great  excess  of  it;  and  more  especially,  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  oonyulsions,  apoplexy,  and  other  accidents  to  which  the  female  con- 
ilitationis  obnoxious  under  violent  excitements  or  efforts.  I  &ave  in  a 
great  many  instances  observed,  that  the  pains  have  fallen,  or  become 
irregular  and  spasmodic,  in  consequence  of  this  constitutional  irritation, 
tad  that  they  have  recovered  their  vigor  and  regularity  by  removing  the 
exeesa  of  bed-clothes,  bathing  the  hands,  face,  and  throat  with  cool  water, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  cooling  drinks,  together  with  free  ventilation  of 
die  apartment.  Great  comfort  and  even  renewal  of  strength,  hope,  and 
eiNirage,  comn^only  follow  a  change  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the 
patient,  as  to  her  bed  and  other  things  relative  tQ  her  labor.  Thus  a 
vaman  who  may  have  been  lying  for  seven  or  eight  hours  upon  the  same 
spot,  comes,  at  last,  to  sink  into  a  sort  of  pit  made  by  the  weight  of  her 
hips.  The  continued  escape  of  fluids,  as  urine,  liquor  amnii,  blood  and 
Mmm,  which  are  all  heated  by  the  heat  of  her  own  body,  is  frequently 
kmaki  to  wet  her  up  as  far  as  the  shoulder  blades :  and  she  remains 
finioned  as  it  were  to  the  spot  as  if  lying  upon  a  blister,  aching  in  every 
Emb,  and  imploring  death,  which  she  really  expects.  Such  a  person 
dumld,  as  a  mere  oflSce  of  humanity,  be  taken  up,  cleansed  from  head  to 
boitj  and  replaced  upon  a  bed  made  up  with  clean  bed-clothes.  In  cases 
where  these  simple  cares  would  not  suffice,  I  have  scarcely  failed  to  re- 
aatablish  the  regular  course  of  events  by  taking  blood  from  the  arm. 

Notwithstanding  that  most  women  have  a  greatly  increased  fre- 
quency and  force  of  the  pulse  during  the  more  active  stages  of  labor, 
it  b  not  universally  the  case ;  some  females  passing  through  the  whole 
process  without  any  change  whatever  in  the  rate  of  the  circulation. 

Cask. — The  following  case  was  under  my  care  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1828.  Mrs.  B.,  aged  twenty-five  years;  in  labor  with  her  first  child; 
was  attacked  with  the  pains  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  was  delivered 
at  twelve  o'clock  of  a  healthy  female  infant.  The  whole  amount  of 
Uood  discharged  at  the  separation  of  the  ovum  did  not  exceed  three 
omces.  The  pulse  was  very  slow  throughout  the  labor,  not  exceeding 
mtjf'five  puhations  per  minute^  even  during  the  most  violent  expulsive 
pains.  Some  time  after  the  complete  expulsion  o^  the  secundines,  the 
OS  uteri  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  ring 
of  ivory.. 

Case. — November  8,  1840,  I  attended  Mrs.  W.  C.  L.,  aged  twenty- 
two  years,  in  labor  with  her  first  child.     The  pulse  during  the  whole 
process  never  rose  above  seventy-two,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
21 
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child  fell  down  to  sixty-fire  beats  per  minute.  The  labor  commenced 
at  two  o'cloqk  A.  M.,  and  terminated  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  The  pains, 
even  the  great  ones,  were  but  a  few  minutes  apart,  so  that  I  have  rarely 
witnessed  a  more  tedious  one,  notwithstanding  many  have  fallen  under 
my  notice  which  were  much  more  protracted. 

I  could  cite  from'  my  practice  many  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was 
quite  unaffected  throughout  the  whole  process  of  parturition. 

Professor  Dewees  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  boldness  and 
good  judgment  with  which  he  has  resorted  to  venesection,  in  some 
cases  of  labor.  The  quantity  drawn  by  him,  in  instances  which  he 
has  reported,  although,  doubtless,  fully  demanded  by  the  exigencies  at 
the  time,  and  justified  by  the  results,  may,  nevertheless,  have  induced 
some  persons  of  lesser  powers  of  discrimination  unnecessarily  to  resort 
to  a  similar  mode  and  extent  of  depletion ;  hence,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  of  very  large  bleedings,  of  thirty  or  forty  ounces  at  a  time, 
during  labor.  I  must  aver,  that  I  think  such  very  large  abstractions 
of  blood  not  often  necessary,  and  would,  therefore,  take  this  oppo^ 
tunity  to  warn  the  reader  to  discriminate  carefully,  in  making  up  his 
judgment  concerning  the  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  each  particular  case. 
For  example,  where  the  woman  has  become  too  much  excited  as  to  her 
circulation,  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out,  I  have  no  idea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  away  a  great  quantity  of  blood  :  let  him  not  bleed, 
then,  until,  to  use  a  very  commpn  phrase,  the  pulse  is  soft.  He  does 
not  want  a  soft  pulse.  In  labor,  or  at  least  in  the  violent  stages  of 
labor,  the  pulse  ought  to  be  full,  vigorous,  and  somewhat  accelerated. 
If  he  bleeds  till  the  pulse  becomes  soft,  he  will  substitute  for  a  state  of 
excitement  and  excessive  power,  one  of  debility  and  lowness,  quite  as 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

The  purpose  of  venesection,  in  the  instances  I  at  present  propose, 
is  to  take  off  the  strain  of  the  blood-vessels — to  mitigate  the  general 
stimulation  which  ensues  upon  too  rapid  a  revolution  of  the  blood.    I 
therefore  think  that  it  is  better,  for  the  most  part,  to  limit  bur  bleed- 
ings, for  these   general  purposes,  to  something  under,  rather  than 
beyond  sixteen  ounces.     But  on  the  other  hand,  where  symptoms, 
strongly  threatening,  of  apoplexy,  convulsions,  pulmonary  hemorrhage, 
inflammation,  &c.,  make  their  appearance,  the  lancet  should  be  used  in 
the  most  fearless  manner.     The  same  is  true  of  those  cases  where  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  tone  of  the  tissues  is  required  for  some  special 
and  pressing  object,  such  as  the  relaxation  of  a  strictured  vagina,  or  a 
very  rigid  uterus,  the  removal  of  a  violent  congestive  or  inflaoMnatory 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  &c.,  &q. 
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Alvufl. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  individual  who,  when  under 
high  excitement,  whether  from  fever  or  other  causeSi  doth  not  experience 
a  considerable  diminution  of  that  excitementi  upon  the  operation  of  an 
aperient  or  cathartic  medicine. 

The  facility  and  promptitude  with  which  the  alvine  discharge  can  be 
eKscted  by  means  of  enemata  render  a  resort  to  them  of  very  com- 
■on  occurrence ;  and,  in  fact,  where  only  a  slight  reduction  of  excite- 
ment is  wanted,  they  answer  the  end  proposed  very  fully;  yet* a  dose 
of  some  neutral  salt,  of  magnesia,  or  castor  oil,  may  be  beneficially 
administered,  in  instances  where  there  is  a  promise  of  sufficient  time 
for  the  alvine  operation  to  take  place  before  the  delivery  of  the  child. 
Aperient  doses  are  the  more  evidently  indicated,  in  labor,  because  it 
oannot  be  doubted  that  the  constitutional  disorder  brought  on  by  the 
pain  and  fatigue  of  labor,  must,  in  some  measure,  extend  to  the  di- 
gestive organs :  nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with 
parturient  patients  who  vomit  very  much ;  while  water-brash,  heart- 
bitm,  and  sour  eructations  are  also  exceedingly  common,  and  often 
qnite  dbtressing. 

As  to  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  to  women  in  labor,  it 
oaght  to  be  understood  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  article,  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  one  not  likely  to  operate  with  violence;  which 
voald  be  very  objectionable,  both  as  to  the  trouble  it  might  give  during 
the  parturient  process,  and  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  alvine 
operations  occurring  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer,  in  general,  that  such  a  patient  should  not  have  a  dejection 
vntil  the  third  day.  Still,  I  very  commonly  advise  the  exhibition  of  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  in  cases  where  I  have  to  fear  a  long  and  reluctant 
dilatation  of  the  cervix.  I  administer  the  drug  in  such  cases,  because 
I  seem  to  have  observed  that  the  operation  of  it  tends  to  subduct  the 
power  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  or  that  it  relaxes  the  sphinctorian 
force  of  the  retentive  fibres  of  the  uterus,  as  it  does  that  of  the  sphinc- 
ter-ani  muscles.  It  excites  also  the  expulsive  faculty  of  the  womb,  as 
it  does  that  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  abdominal  muscles. 

Case. — This  day,  September  2d,  1848,  I  found  an  os  uteri  not  big- 
ger than  a  swan's  quill,  though  the  waters  had  gone  off  full  fourteen 
hours,  and  the  woman  had  had  sharp  pains  for  eight  hours.  I  gave 
her  a  tablespoonful  of  oil,  and  in  three  hours  the  child's  head  had 
passed  through  the  dilated  os  into  the  vagina. 

The  foregoing  remarks  tend  to  show  not  only  that  medicines  of  an 
aperient  kind  are  frequently  indicated  in  obstinate  and  protracted  la- 
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bors,  but  they  ought  to  show  that  care  is  required  as  to  the  exhibition 
of  food  to  such  patients.  Some  food  is  wanted,  particularly  for  those 
whose  pains  are  of  the  lingering  kind  and  allow  the  process  to  remain 
unfinished  for  many  hours.  For  the  most  part,  tea,  bread  or  gmel, 
sago,  &c.,  are  found  to  suit  the  patient  best.  The  best  drinks  are 
gum-water,  toast-water,  lemonade,  cold  water,  and  such  like  articles; 
the  object  here  being  to  sustain  the  system,  by  means  of  nutriment  and 
drink  while  under  severe  eJfTort,  at  the  same  time  that  we  carefully  avoid 
calling  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the  digestive  organs  by  overtasking 
them.  The  whole  powers  of  the  economy  should,  therefore,  be  hos- 
banded  and  preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  normal  condition, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  directed  and  determined  towards  the  womb 
and  its  auxiliary  organs.  In  the  case  of  a  very  slow  labor,  which  should 
be  unattended  with  constitutional  symptoms,  or  any  evidences  of  gas- 
tric disorder,  a  light  broth,  or  even  some  small  portions  of  very  diges- 
tible meat,  might,  upon  due  reflection,  be  allowed  to  the  patient. 

Decubitus. — The  attitude  of  the  patient  exercises,  in  many  circum- 
'stances,  a  notable  influence  on  the  progress  of  labor.  It  is  the  almost 
universal  custom,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  to  direct  the  woman 
to  lie  upon  her  left  side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up ;.  a  posture  which  is 
highly  convenient  to  the  practitioner,  and  productive  of  the  least  possi- 
ble exposure  of  the  woman's  person.  But  where  the  labor  proceeds 
slowly,  the  heat  and  the  pressure  occasioned  by  lying  still,  under  such 
circumstances,  become  highly  injurious.  The  woman  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  directed  to  turn  on  her  back,  or  even  on  to  the  opposite  side,  or 
to  rise  and  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend that  she  should  be  too  much  urged  upon  this  point ;  and  I  remark, 
that  the  influence  of  custom  is  so  great,  that  a  proposition  to  turn  on 
the  back  is  not  unfrequently  received  here,  with  something  like  astonish- 
ment and  aversion  by  the  bystanders,  who  seem  to  regard  that  attitude 
a?,  at  the  least,  one  of  indelicacy.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  assign  rea- 
sons for  the  req^uest. 

In  cases  where  the  retardation  arises  from  an  improper  direction  of 
the  expulsive  forces,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  direct  the  patient 
as  to  her  attitude.  For  example,  if  a  lateral  segment  of  the  os  uteri 
can  be  felt  towards  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  other  one  is  either 
out  of  reach  of  the  finger,  or  very  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  ischium, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  fundus  uteri  is  directed  to  one  side  of  the 
abdomen,  giving  more  or  less  obliquity  to  the  long  axis  of  the  womb, 
and  of  course  an  oblique  line  of  direction  to  its  forces,  which  are  decom- 
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poied,  or  partially  nullified  thereby.  A  change  of  position  to  the 
biflk,  or  the  opposite  sidei  will  bring  the  orifice  of  the  womb  to  its 
[iroper  place  in  the  pelvis. 

Cask. — On  Sunday,  November  SOth,  1828, 1  was  sent  for  to  visit 
Mrs.  C,  whom  I  found  lying  upon  her  right  side.  The  pains  seemed 
10  expoUive,  that,  when  I  arrived,  I  expected  to  receive  the  child  imme- 
Balely,  for  she  bore  down  like  one  in  the  last  throes  of  labor.  I  re* 
pMSted  her  to  turn  upon  the  left  side,  informing  her  that  that  position 
rM  the  most  convenient  for  me.  She  did  so.  The  pains  now  became 
■efficient,  and  partook,  in  appearance,  of  the  character  of  the  grind- 
■g  pains.  I  found  that  the  uterus  had  obliqued  far  down  to  the  left 
idey  as  soon  as  she  tutned  over,  which  interfered  with  the  due  exercise 
t  iX$  power.  She  was  again  placed  on  the  right  side,  which  brought 
he  womb  into  its  proper  line  of  direction,  and  the  labor  ended,  after 
hree  or  four  pains.  The  same  consequences  follow  from  an  anterior 
ibliquity  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  anterior  seg- 
aenty  or  lip  of  the  womb,  seems  to  hold  the  head  as  in  a  sling  or  pouch ; 
lie  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  being  stretched  across  the  head,  far 
idiind  the  middle  of  the  pelvis;  whereas  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
jbrde  either  cannot  be  felt  at  all,  or  is  felt  high  up  towards  the  promon- 
oij  of  the  sacrum.  It  is  evident,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  good 
leal  of  power  must  be  lost  in  pushing  away  the  anterior  part  of  the  cer- 
iz»  a  power  that  should  be  determined  and  more  usefully  employed  in 
lie  proper  direction.  We  are  advised,  in  order  to  remove  the  difiBculty, 
4>  draw  the  os  uteri  forwards  towards  the  symphysis,  and  retain  it  there 
>j  the  fingers ;  but  there  are  in  many  cases  a  rudeness  and  violence 
n  this  plan,  which  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  such  as  shall  make  the 
ittempt,  and  who,  moreover,  will  often  find  that  they  cannot  retain  it 
in  the  desirable  place,  without  giving  pain,  and  exerting  so  much  force 
IS  to  expose  the  os  uteri  to  contusion  or  rupture.  If  the  woman  lies  . 
M  her  back,  the  fundus  uteri  will  retire  towards  the  spine,  bringing  its 
izis  into  the  proper  range ;  and  of  course  the  plane  of  the  os  uteri 
will  take  its  proper  station :  the  child  will,  in  some  instances,  be  delivered 
uneh  sooner  if  this  precaution  be  taken,  than  if  it  be  omitted. 

When  we  meet  with  patients  who  allow  themselves  to  be  violently 
agitated  by  the  pains  of  labor,  so  as  to  require  actually  to  be  held,  at 
a  period  when  the  perineum  is  in  danger  of  rupture  (and  women  are 
Aow  and  then  so  distressed  as  to  lose  all  command  of  themselves),  the 
best  attitude  is  the  one  on  the  back,  with  the  knees  drawn  up ;  in  this 
petition  they  are  kept  much  stiller  and  quieter  than  when  on  the  side. 
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I  had  a  woman  under  my  care  in  November,  1833,  who  was  so  violent 
that  two  or  three  women  could  not  keep  her  still :  when  I  caused  her 
to  assume  the  dorsal  position,  she  became  passive  enough.  * 

To  assist  the  Flexion  and  Rotation. — I  have  spoken,  in  another 
place,  of  the  dip  of  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  of  the  foetal  head. 
The  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  excavation  we  find  the  posterior  fon- 
tanel, the  greater  is  the  dip.     In  the  conduct  of  labors,  we  may  exert 
a  most  beneficial  influence,  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  dip  of  the 
occipito-frontal  diameter,  which  ought  to  bring  the  posterior  fontanel 
down  towards  the  axis  of  the  excavation ;  not  down  to  the  axis,  indeed, 
but  yet  not  too  far  off  from  it.     The  vertex  must  always,  at  first,  be 
towards  one  of  the  lateral  pelvic  walls.     But  where  the  posterior  fon- 
tanel is  found  quite  up  towards  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  anterior 
fontanel  is  at  the  same  time  within  reach  of  the  finger,  we  may  feel 
assured  that  the  dip  has  not  taken  place,  and  the  retardation  of  the 
labor  may  safely  be  attributed  to  that  cause,  for  the  chin  has  some- 
what departed  from  the  breast.     Could  we,  under  such  circumstances, 
get  the  vertex  down,  or  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  the  pains 
would  be  more  successful.    Now,  as  the  edges  of  the  parietal  bones 
over-ride  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  they  form  a  ledge,  which  gives 
a  good  purchase  for  two  fingers,  which,  when  applied  upon  that  ledge, 
are  generally  enabled  to  draw  the  vertex  downwards  to  the  required 
position.   Whenever  this  operation  is  to  be  attempted,  it  should  be  tried 
during  the  absence  of  the  pains ;  and  when  the  vertex  is  once  pulled 
downwards,  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  its  place  until  a  new  pain  comes 
on,  and  thus  enables  the  operator  to  secure  whatever  advantage  he  has 
gained.     Should  the  head  be  placed,  by  this  gentle  method,  in  the  de- 
sired attitude,  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  as  it  is  indeed  common  to  wit- 
ness, the  increased  facilities  it  affords  for  the  delivery. 

In  this  case  it  is  useful  sometimes  to  make  the  womb  take  an  oblique 
position  in  the  belly.  For  example,  suppose  the  vertex  to  bo  to  the 
left,  and  to  be  unable  to  dip:  it  is  clear  that  if  the  woman  should  lie 
upon  her  left  side,  and  if  the  fundus  of  the  womb  should  be  thrust 
down  towards  the  left  side,  the  vertex  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
descending. 

I  have  always  found-  it  much  easier  to  pull  the  vertex  down  than  to 
push  the  forehead  up;  because,  the  finger  acting  upon  the  ledge  above 
described,  does  in  reality  act  upon  the  longer  end  of  the  lever,  of 
which  the  atlas  represents  the  fulcrum ;  whereas,  in  an  attempt  to  push 
up  the  forehead,  so  situated,  the  lever  we  use  is  very  short — its  real 
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iziremitj  would  be  the  chin ;  but  we  cannot  reach  that  part.  More- 
ffBTy  when  we  attempt  any  strong  force,  the  bones  of  the  os  frontis 
jre  80  yielding,  that  they  are  readily  indented,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
bnat  for  fear  of  contusing  the  brain ;  the  fingers,  in  fact,  being  ap- 
iBed  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  frontis,  where  the  ossification  is  as 
«t  rery  incomplete.  The  same  objection  does  not  hold  as  regards  the 
losterior  edges  of  the  parietalia  and  os  occipitis,  which  are  very  firm 
lefore  birth. 

The  labor  may  be  retarded  by  the  failure  of  the  head  to  undergo 
wiaiion.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  at  the  bedside,  to  learn  where- 
ore  the  head  does  not  rotate,  in  a  patient,  who,  in  another  labor,  meets 
liik  no  such  difficulty.  I  am  aware  that  it  frequently  arises  from 
ifliire  of  the  dip  above  spoken  of;  but  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  a  case 
n  which  the  head  has  sunk  very  low,  where  the  dip  is  good,  but 
fH  the  rotation  fails:  I  hare  on  many  occasions,  after  much  doubt  and 
laziety  upon  the  subject,  found  that  it  could  be  fully  accounted  for, 
>7  referring  to  the  grasp  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  actually  bound  and 
bdd  the  head  so  firmly,  that  it  was  unable  to  execute  its  pivot  motion. 
He  remedy,  in  such  cases,  is  patience ;  for  as  soon  as  all  resistance  of 
Am  cervix  is  over,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  of  the  parts,  or  the 
isqiiiBition  of  a  perfect  dilatability,  the  pains  will  push  the  head  down, 
nd  the  inclined  planes  of  the  pelvis  will  cause  it  to  execute  its  spiral 
or  rotatory  movement  in  the  most  rapid  manner. 

In  all  the  cases  where  the  rotation  fails  for  want  of  the  requisite 
lip,  or  approach  of  the  chin  to  the  breast,  let  that  want  be  supplied  by 
pulling  down  the  vertex  as  directed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
geiitle  measures  will  not  succeed  always;  but  we  have,  then,  the  power- 
ful resource  of  half  the  hand,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
Tigina,  and  sometimes  within  the  cervix;  and  which,  taking  the  head 
in  its  palm  and  fingers,  can  place  the  vertex  wherever  it  may  be  desi- 
rable to  fix  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  vectis  is, 
very  rarely,  but  yet  sometimes  imperatively  demanded  for  the  man- 
agement of  such  a  case. 

To  correct  Obliquity. — The  obliquity  of  the  womb,  which,  by 
vitiating  the  direction  in  which  its  forces  act,  may  greatly  retard  the 
progress  of  a  labor,  may  also  be  a  cause  of  failure  both  of  the  dip  and 
the  rotation  of  the  head.  Suppose  the  breech  of  the  child  to  lie  very 
low  down  in  the  right  flank  of  the  patient ;  if  the  vertex  bo  to  the  left 
ade  of  the  pelvis,  the  dip  will  be  with  difficulty  effected,  and  the  rota- 
tion must  in  consequence  fail.     The  remedy  is  to  correct  the  obliquity 
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by  changing  the  position  of  the  woman.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
if  the  vertex  remain  directed  still  to  the  left,  and  the  breech  could  be 
now  throwa  far  down  to  the  left,  the  dip  would  be  very  much  facili- 
toted.  I  have  on  many  occasions  reaped  the  benefit  of  attending  to 
this  point. 

Vaginal  Vesioooele. — Labors  are  rendered  slow,  painful,  and  eren 
ineffectual,  by  vaginal  vesicocele.  The  bladder  of  urine  in  these  in- 
stances, instead  of  maintaining  its  place  in  front  of  the  womb,  appears 
to  fall  down  below  the  top  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  making  a  soft, 
elastic,  and  painful  tumor  there.  Sometimes  the  depressed  bladder  is 
directed  to  one  side  of  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  following  instance,  which 
explains  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case  better,  perhaps,  than  could 
be  done  by  a  long  dissertation. 

Case. — Mrs.  B.'s  labor. — September  8th,  1848, 12  M.  In  labor 
since  yesterday  morning.  Expected  her  confinement  last  month,  about 
15th  to  20th. 

She  recovered  from  her  last  menstrua  November  10th,  1847,  and 
has  not  seen  since  that  date.  If  we  adopt  Prof.  NsegMe's  method  of 
calculation,  and  go  back  to  October  10th,  September  10th,  and  August 
10th,  which  is  three  months,  and  then  add  to  August  10th  seven  days, 
we  should  look  for  the  accouchement  on  the  17th  August.  In  fact,  on 
that  day  she  had  a  considerable  show, — which  was  repeated  for  many 
days,  inducing  her  to  keep  her  chamber,  which  she  has  not  since  left 
Her  pains  are  now  frequent  and  attended  with  violent  tenesmus  or  bear" 
ing  down.  By  the  Touch  I  find  the  os  uteri  very  high  and  scarcely  to 
be  reached— open  to  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece,  very  thick  and  hard ; 
the  head  presents ;  the  membranes  unruptured.  Having  made  this  care- 
less diagnosis,  and  given  some  directions  as  to  the  conduct,  and  prescribed 
for  the  tenesmic  distress,  I  saw  her  again  in  the  evening,  about  seven 
o'clock.  The  pains,  it  was  said,  had  been  repeated  every  few  minutes ; 
and  upon  coming  into  the  apartment,  one  would  suppose  the  child  was 
pressing  upon  the  perineum  violently,  so  loud  was  the  sound  of  her  respi- 
ratory effort  in  bearing  down. 

She  had  passed  the  scanty  urine  very  often ;  the  bowels  had  been 
moved  by  an  enema.  I  immediately  examined,  expecting  to  find  the 
child's  head  under  the  arch,  but  was  surprised  to  discover  that  it  had 
not  advanced  at  all  since  mid-day.  The  os  uteri  might  be  as  much  as 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  more.  While  carrying  the  finger  to  the 
OS  uteri,  it  appeared  to  encounter  a  sort  of  cushion-like  tumor  occupying 
chiefly  the  right  half  of  the  Excavation.     On  the  left  side  of  the  £xc»- 
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ttion  tliere  was  nothing  abnormal — the  finger  could  be  pressed  to  the 
ft  as  far  as  the  ischial  plane.  Upon  discovering  the  tamor  in  qaes« 
fUkf  my  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  case  of  pelvic  enterocele  like 
mt  in  Dr.  Bickneirs  patient ;  but  farther  exploration  showed  that  it 
18  not  in  the  recto-vaginal  peritoneal  cul-de-sac — which  cleared  up 
10  diagnosis  on  that  point.  I  asked  again  as  to  the  urination — which 
id  been  frequent,  not  free. 

I  introduced  a  catheter  into  the  urethra — but  when  it  had  advanced 
lOiit  two  inches  it  stopped,  nor  did  any  urine  escape.  I  expected  to 
inry  the  point  of  the  catheter  downward  and  backwards  into  the 
HBor,  which  I  now  presumed  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  cystocele, 
Huisting  of  the  bladder  of  urine,  which  had  been  crushed  under  the 
omby  and  obstructed  so  as  to  be  unable  to  discharge  the  whole  of  its 
Miients.  Finding  I  could  not  cause  the  catheter  to  advance  without 
■ng  imprudent  violence,  I  withdrew  it.  The  patient  lay  on  the  back 
ith  the  knees  drawn  up.  Introducing  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
ir  into  the  pelvis,  when  the  pain  was  off,  I  pressed  the  palps  of  the 
Bgers  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  mass,  and  lifted  it  upwards 
mrnrds  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  Just  as  I  had  raised  it  par- 
dly  up,  there  came  on  a  violent  tenesmic  effort — and  the  urine  rushed 
mn  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  jets  so  violent  as  to  surprise  me.  In 
lie  course  of  tkree  or  four  such  jets,  the  whole  of  the  urine  in  the 
ladder  was  expelled ;  the  tumor  disappeared,  and  within  forty  minutes, 
le  whole  of  the  remaining  dilatation  of  the  cervix  was  completed  and 
be  child  delivered. 

As  soon  as  the  bladder  was  emptied,  the  singular,  extraordinary 
mesmic  efforts  returned  no  more — but  the  phenomena  of  expulsive 
otion  were  thenceforth  perfectly  natural  and  customary. 

The  patient,  when  I  came  into  her  apartment,  was  found  to  be  in  a 
taite  of  extraordinary  excitement,  representing  her  sufferings  as  intole- 
■ble;  her  face  was  redly  flushed  and  heated,  and  the  heart  rapid  and 
rxitated. 

This  case  seems  to  me  worthy  of  record.  First,  as  presenting  an 
zample  of  the  bladder  crushed  beneath  the  uterus.  Second,  as  ex- 
libiting  the  method  of  making  diagnosis  of  such  a  case.  Third,  as 
hewing  how  it  may  be  successfully  treated.  Fourth,  as  proving  that 
tains  and  distresses  that  contravene  the  co-ordinate  action  of  the 
ttaros  in  labor,  being  removed,  the  conformable  play  of  its  forces  may 
m  expected  to  take  place;  and,  fifthly,  as  showing  that  where  the 
ladder  is  crushed  downwards  below  the  womb  in  labor,  it  may  be,  for 
i  was  in  this  case,  thrust  to  one  side  of  the  pelvis.    In  this  instance. 
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it  was  jammed  to  the  right,  and  not  at  all  to  the  left  side  of  the  excv 
vation.  In  this  very  case,  even  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  was  held  in 
suspense  until  I  relieved  the  bladder ;  whereupon,  the  co-ordinate  con- 
tractions of  the  womb  being  no  longer  co'ntravened,  they  effected  the 
remaining  dilatation  and  delivery  in  forty  minutes. 

September  18.  The  patient  is  sitting  up  to-day.  She  has  no 
urinary  distress,  and  has  not  had  any  complaint  since  the  birth  of  the 
child,  save  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  aching  within  the  pelvis,  whicli 
lasted  only  a  few  days. 

Management  of  the  Cervix  and  Os  Uteri. — The  head  has  sunk 
low  into  the  Excavation  ;  the  fontanel  is  in  the  proper  position,  neithor 
too  near  to,  nor  too  far  from  the  symphysis ;  but  it  advances  not  at  all; 
pain  after  pain  passes  over,  with  great  suffering  to  the  mother,  and  yet 
with  no  sensible  advance  to  the  head.     What  can  occasion  the  retard- 
ation?    The  finger  passes  up  behind  the  symphysis  to  the  superior 
strait,  and  moves  along  the  linea  ileo-pectinea  a  considerable  distance, 
showing  conclusively  that  no  disproportion  exists  between  the  head  and 
the  bony  canal  it  is  destined  to  traverse.     All  uneasiness  of  mind  on 
the  practitioner's  part  will  cease  as  soon  as  he  discovers  that  the  cervix 
uteri,  which  he  had  thought  to  be  sufficiently  dilated  to  offer  no  farther 
considerable  opposition,  has  ceased  for  a  time  to  ykfld,  and  during 
every  pain,  takes  hold  of  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
parietal  protuberances  from  escaping  into  the  vagina.      Thie  proper 
remedy  here,  also,  is  patience ;  a  small  venesection ;  a  large  draught 
of  some  warm  relaxing  fluid;  the  fortunate  occurrence  of  nausea;  ft 
careful  adjustment  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus,  and  of  that  of  the  pelvis; 
or  perhaps  a  few  very  powerful  exertions  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  in 
bearing  down,  to  which  the  woman  can  be  exhorted.     I  have  often, 
after  allowing  myself  to  get  into  a  fret  relative  to  the  slow  progress  of 
affairs,  found  all  my  uneasiness  dissipated  by  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion;   thus,  as  above,  clearly  ascertaining   that  no  other  than  sofk 
obstruction  existed ;  whereas,  from  too  careless  an  examination,  I  had 
been  erroneously  led  to  believe  that  the  os  uteri  had  mounted  up  over 
the  parietal  protuberances  of  the  foetal  head,  and  that  some  unknowiL 
cause  of  retardation  prevented  the  due  progress. 

Effbots  of  a  Bad  Sacrum. — The  hollow  of  the  sacrum  is  the  essen-- 
tial  cause  of  the  specific  properties  of  the  excavation.  Those  propertiei^ 
will  be  present  in  perfection,  where  the  sacrum  is  perfectly  well  formecL 
and  adjusted :  but  the  sacrum  may  be  either  too  little  curved  or  to(^ 
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10.  I  have  specimens  of  both  kinds  of  deviation.  Inasmuch  as 
ation  of  the  head  requires,  for  its  regular  and  easy  performance, 
I  ennre  in  the  sacrum,  it  is  striking,  that  a  very  straight  sacrum 
ffer  considerable  impediments  to  that  important  act.  Hence,  a 
I  with  too  little  curve  will  protract  the  period  of  delivery ;  and 
,  ft  case  might  arise,  and  such  a  one  has  arisen,  where  no  rotation 
Bould  take  place,  but  where  the  delivery,  at  last,  must  occur  with- 

0  important  act  in  the  mechanism  of  labor — the  vertex  coming 
der  the  .tuber  ischii :  a  case  requiring  the  very  extremest  degree 
ion  of  the  head.  Let  the  Student  reflect  a  moment,  and  he  will 
re  what  process  must  bo  substituted  for  the  rotation.  The  occipito* 
itic  diameter  is  but  three  and  three-quarter  inches,  but  the  tubera 
ure  four  inches  apart ;  hence,  where  the  rotation  fails,  there  must 
ft  greater  dip,  causing  the  occipital  fontanel  to  take  a  position 

in  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  canal,  by  which  the  relations  of  size 
ill  the  head  and  pelvis  are  restored,  and  the  occipital  bone  is  en- 
to  pass  out  under  the  ischium,  and  the  parietal  protuberance  under 
bal  arch.  Such  a  great  degree  of  dip  may  be  much  promoted  by 
Ip  of  the  fingers,  as  before  stated,  and  by  pushing  the  fundus 
8  far  to  the  left  as  the  case  may  be,  but  it  will  take  time.  It  is 
rj  diflScult  when  the  head  is  of  a  medium  size. 
the  other  hand,  if  the  sacrum  be  too  much  curved,  its  apex  will 
wards  towards  the  pubis,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shelf,  on  which 
ad  lies ;  the  expulsive  forces  being,  for^  a  long  time,  vainly  ex- 

1  in  impelling  the  head  down  upon  this  shelf  or  ledge.  The 
i  compression  of  the  cranium,  however,  at  length  moulds  it  into 
laisite  form,  and  allows  it  to  slide  off  the  ledge,  and  the  delivery 
)Iace.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  highly  aggravated  degrees 
I  Ticious  conformation  involve  the  necessity  of  direct  interference 
ome  one  of  the  various  instruments  employed  in  obstetric  opera- 


uence  of  a  Badly  Shaped  Pubis. — When  the  pubal  arch  is 
fy  but  retains  the  character  of  early  life  or  of  the  male  pelvis,  it 
IB  that  great  retardation  takes  place,  because  the  act  of  exten- 
f  the  head  cannot  occur  in  due  time.  Such  a  narrow  arched 
compels  the  head  to  continue  its  descent  much  longer  than  one 
the  arch  is  broad  and  low.  It  has  as  bad  an  effect  as,  and  indeed 
[uivalent  to,  a  long  symphysis  pubis ;  for  in  the  ordinary  confor- 
f  as  soon  as  the  occipital  bone  can  come  to  apply  itself  to  the 
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arch,  the  vertex  begins  to  rise ;  extension  of  the  head  taking  place,  and 
the  perineum  requiring  no  inordinate  degree  of  protrusion. 

But  imagine  a  pubic  symphysis  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  instead  of 
one  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  perineum  must  go 
much  farther  down  before  the  head  can  escape  under  such  an  arcL 

Case. — A  patient  with  a  very  narrow  arch  had  been  under  my  care 
in  two  of  her  labors,  in  which,  the  natural  pains  being  insufficient,  I 
was  compelled  to  augment  them  by  the  ergotic  stimulation.  By  yio- 
lent  efforts  of  the  womb  and  abdominal  muscles,  she  gave  birth  in  both 
cases  to  living  children.  I  need  not  say^  in  self-defence,  that  I  waited 
as  long  as  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  do  so,  but  my  confidence  in  her 
strength  was  in  vain  in  each  instance.  In  1841,  I  delivered  her  for 
the  third  time ;  but  was  obliged  to  use  the  forceps. 

The  Perineum. — The  resistance  of  the  perineum  and  vulva  is  so 
great,  in  many  women,  as  seriously  to  retard  the  delivery.     I  have 
waited  six  hours  by  the  bedside,  after  the  vertex  has  begun  to  jut  out 
between  the  labia,  the  patient  all  the  while  suffering  severe  labor  pains, 
which  vainly  tended  to  expel  the  head.     In  such  cases,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  wait  patiently,  after  having  placed  the  woman's  con- 
stitution in  its  proper  attitude  by  means  of  venesection ;  by  every  psych- 
iatric resource  of  exhortation,  assurance,  encouragement,  and  honest 
promise  of  relief;  by  the  least  fatiguing  posture  of  the  body;  by  the 
application  of  mucilaginous  fomentations  to  the  genital  region;  by  the 
exhibition  of  relaxing  drinks,  and  by  the  warm  bath.     I  consider  that 
we  have  no  right  to  apply  a  force,  additional  to  one  strong  enough,  that 
nature  furnishes,  and  which  it  is  evident  must  be  effective  if  left  to 
itself.'    Under  such  perverse  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  time  is  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  yielding  temper.     To  force  the 
head  through  them  by  the  ergot  or  the  forceps,  would  be  to  incur  the 
hazard  of  shocking  lacerations  of  the  external  organs  of  generation,  or 
even  of  the  womb  itself,  which  it  is  rashness,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
stimulate  and  lash  into  fury,  in  cases  where  the  uterine  contractions 
are  already  very  powerful,  and  where  they  would  soon  effect  the  de* 
livery,  were  it  not  that  the  external  parts  are  unprepared  to  admit 
of  it.     The.  true  principle  of  practice  here  is,  to  diminish  the  resist- 
ance, and  not  to  increase  the  power,  already  excessive,  and  .therein 
dangerous.     Let  me  be  fully  understood  as  referring,  in  the  above 
remarks,  only  to  cases  where  the  energies  of  the  uterus  are  great  and 
manifest,  but  yet  unequal  to  the  task  of  overcoming  the  resistance 
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ftpidly,  and  where  they  evidently  will  overcome  it  in  a  reasonable 
fane.  In  other  circumstances,  as  where  the  resistance  is  powerful  and 
he  pains  poor  and  weak,  let  the  just  proportion  be  established,  by 
Mans  of  the  ergot,  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  forceps,  between  the  power 
ad  the  jresistance  it  is  destined  to  vanquish. 

Case. — Three  years  ago,  I  attended  a  young  woman  in  labor  with 
mr  first  child.  The  process  was  most  painful  and  tedious.  The  head 
fte  fully  six  hours  pressing  upon  the  perineum  and  external  parts,  under 
Ment  uterine  contractions.  The  child  was  at  length  born,  but  was 
Aftd.  As  this  was  a  result  which  I  very  much  feared,  I  was  extremely 
Mrous  of  applying  the  forceps.  Would  it  have  been  justifiable  to  use 
bem  in  a  case  where  the  contractions  were  so  strong  as  to  lead  me  to 
l^prehend  that  the  perineum  would  give  way  under  every  natural  pain? 
thought  not.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  find  expressions  fitted  justly 
D-aet  forth  the  tormenting  doubts  and  anxieties  of  the  accoucheur  in 
ises  like  this;  cases  where  he  feels  that  he  has  power  to  terminate 
be  Bufferings  of  his  patient,  but  dares  not  violate  the  injunctions  of  his 
onacience,  which  tells  him  he  may  not  yet  intervene. 

When,  at  last,  the  head  begins  to  emerge,  it  does  so  by  pushing  away 
ka  perineum  before  it,  but  which  continues  to  cover  the  cranium  like  a 
^jbtt  eap.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  direction  of  the  forces  is 
urallel  to  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  direction  of  the  movement  is  not,  at  this  stage,  in  the  same  line ;  the 
eed  is  repelled  by  the  curved  line  of  the  sacrum ;  it  is  driven  against 
ke  aacrum ;  but,  coinoidently  with  Oarus's  curve,  vide  Fig.  28,  page 
8,  glides  off  from  its  curved  surface  towards  the  outlet ;  from  which, 
f  unrestrained  by  the  perineum,  it  would  escape  without  much  exten- 
ion.  It  has  happened  that  the  head  has  passed  directly  through  the 
erineum,  perforating  it  as  if  a  six  pound  ball  had  passed  through  it, 
ithout  injuring  the  commissure  of  the  vulva,  or  the  sphincter  muscle 
F  the  anus;  and  there  is  supposed  always  to  exist  some  danger  of  its 
Baring  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum,  at  least,  when  that  point  is 
Mopported.  Hence,  the  general  care  of  writers  to  direct  that  the 
erineum  be  supported. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Student  will  be  enabled  to  appre- 
iate  the  value  of  this  injunction  concerning  support  to  the  perineum, 
nd  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be  executed.  He  knows  that  a  napkin 
boold  be  applied  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  up  towards  the  top 
f  the  vulva,  and  be  pressed  against  the  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
retract  or  continue  the  inclined  plane  of  the  sacrum,  whereby  extension 
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of  the  head  will  be  enforced,  and  no  danger  occur  of  its  being  too  strong- 
ly propelled  against  the  now  thin  tissues,  which  might  be  lacerated 
were  the  head  not  to  follow  the  curved  line  of  its  movements. 

The  degree  of  pressure  made  by  the  hand  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case.  It  should  always  assist  the 
perineum  to  compel  the  head  to  undergo  extension;  and,  where 
the  tissues  yield  with  difficulty,  so  as  to  furnish  grounds  to  fear  their 
laceration,  the  further  advance  of  the  head  may  be  safely  counteracted, 
for  a  time,  by  firm  pressure,  and  advising  the  woman  to  refrain,  which 
she  should  continue  to  do  until  the  soft  parts  acquire  a  proper  dilati- 
bility. 

The  young  practitioner,  and  the  Student,  should  be  warned  againit 
falling  into  a  habit  of  beginning  too  early  to  support  ther  perineum. 
If  the  part  should  be  too  early  pressed  upon  with  a  napkin,  it  might 
become  heated,  and  thus  lose  its  disposition  to  dilate :  and  it  is  assur- 
edly not  necessary  to  sustain  it,  or  support  it,  until  so  great  a  degree 
of  extension  has  taken  place  as  to  put  it  in  some  danger  of  being  lace- 
rated. 

Ck>rd  round  the  Neok. — The  head  is  born  :  perhaps  the  cord  is 
turned  once,  or  even  thrice  around  the  child's  neck,  which  it  en- 
circles so  closely  as  to  strangulate  it.  Let  the  loop  be  loosened,  bj 
pulling  the  yielding  end  of  the  cord  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  be 
cast  off  over  the  head.  This  cannot  always  be  done :  if  so,  in  any 
case,  let  the  child  pass  through  it  by  slipping  it  down  along  its  body 
over  the  shoulders.  If  it  seems  impossible  to  slip  the  cord  over  the 
head  or  shoulders  either,  it  should  be  let  alone  ;  and  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  it  will  not  prevent  the  birth  from  taking  place,  after  which,  the 
cord  can  be  cast  off.  Should  the  child  seem  to  be  detained  by  the 
tightness  of  the  cord,  as  does  rarely  happen,  or  in  danger  from  the 
compression  of  its  jugular  vessels,  the  funis  may  be  cut  with  the  scis- 
sors, and  tied  after  the  delivery.  Under  such  a  necessity  as  this,  a  doe 
respect  for  one's  own  reputation  should  induce  him  to  explain  to  the 
bystanders  the  reasons  which  rendered  so  considerable  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  practice  indispensable.  I  have  known  an  accouch- 
eur's capability  called  harshly  in  question  upon  this  vei^y  point  of  pmo- 
tice.     I  never  felt  it  necessary  to  do  it  but  once. 

The  Shoulders. — If  the  shoulders  should  not  rotate,  so  as  to  bring 
one  of  them  under  the  arch,  that  motion  may  be  given  by  one  or  tiro 
fingers,  introduced,  and  made  to  act  upon  the  shoulder  nearest  the 
pubis,  so  as  to  draw  it  into  its  proper  place.     If  difficulty  occur,  and 
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der  does  not  advance,  press  the  child  back  against  the  edge 
irineam,  and  that  will  often  afford  room  for  the  advance  of 
Ider,  which  had  been  thrust  over  the  top  of  the  brim  of  the 
the  resiliency  of  the  edge  of  the  perineum  which  is  pressed 
die  posterior  part  of  the  child's  neck,  and  so  pushes  the 
ride  of  the  neck  against  the  pubis.  I  have  sometimes  caused 
Iders  to  descend  immediately,  by  merely  pressing  the  peri- 
rnwards  and  backwards ;  the  shoulder,  which  was  jammed  up 
>  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  slipping  down  behind  the  sym- 
s  soon  as  the  cause  that  pushed  it  forwards  (namely,  the  pres- 
le  perineum)  was  withdrawn.  Sometimes  the  shoulder  nearest 
m,  and  at  others  that  nearest  the  pubis,  escapes  first.  The 
vill,  in  practice,  readily  perceive  which  one  he  ought  to  assist ; 
i  times  be  compelled  to  try  one,  and  then  the  other,  being 
L  which  is  likely  to  emerge  first. 

onsidered  bad  practice  to  drag  out  the  body,  except  in  very 
r  circumstances — the  womb  and  abdominal  muscles  are  suffi- 
owerful  for  that  object ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  come  away 
'6  shall  have  a  more  complete  contraction  of  the  womb,  and  a 
4j  detachment  and  extrusion  of  the  placenta.  Therefore,  it 
to  leave  the  expulsion  of  the  body  to  nature,  merely  removing 
e  of  delay  that  may  obviate  its  descent  and  escape.  Where 
^  18  great,  and  the  child  becomes  very  black  in  the  face,  and 
ration  is  either  not  established  or  in  an  unpromising  condition, 
illy  warranted  to  expedite  the  delivery  by  making  use  of  one 
Sogers,  fixed  as  a  blunt  crotchet  in  the  axilla. 
ifter  the  child  is  born,  the  accoucheur  should  place  his  hand 
)domen  in  order  to  learn  the  state  of  the  womb. 

to  treat  the  Child. — As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  lay  it  on 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  waters,  which  sometimes  stand  in  a 
idle  by  the  breech  of  the  mother ;  the  child  ought  never  to  be 
to  the  danger  of  suffocation. 

sare  not  to  move  it  too  far;  for  one  should  reflect  that,  by  an 
\B  sudden  movement  of  the  child  to  a  considerable  distance,  the 
i  cord  might  be  violently  stretched  or  even  broken.  Such  an 
ice  might  even  invert  the  womb;  indeed,  it  is  needful  to  be 
}ful  not  to  stretch  the  cord  suddenly,  either  before  the  sever- 
ter  it. 

infant  breathes  regularly,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  blow  suddenly  into 
and  drop  some  cold  spirit  on  the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 
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These  and  a  few  smart  frictions  are,  in  general,  all  that  are  demanded. 
Take  care  that  the  infant  be  not  too  rudely  or  suddenly  handled.    It 
ought  not  to  be  agitated  by  any  violent  or  hasty  motions.     In  many  of 
the  instances,  life  is  already  nearly  extinct,  and  so,  the  child  can  no  more 
■endure  to  be  rudely  handled  or  shaken  than  can  a  fainting  girl.    It  is 
enough  to  see  and  know  that  the  child  lives — that  its  heart  is  beating 
and  its  diaphragm  moving — for  these  are  the  two  great  motive  powers 
of  life.     If  the  diaphragm  moves,  it  pours  the  oxygen  upon  the  blood- 
but,  oxygeniferous  blood  sent  forward  to  the  brain  by  the  contracting 
heart  extricates  the  biotic  force  from  the  neurine ;  that  force  is  lift  made 
manifest  in  the  motion  it  excites.    The  cord  should  not  be  cut  until  the 
pulsations  have  ceased  near  its  placental  extremity :  it  would  be  vain  to 
wait  for  its  cessation  near  the  child's  body,  as  doubtless  blood  is  thrown 
into  the  arteries  long  even  after  the  ligature  is  applied ;  in  fact,  children 
do  sometimes  bleed  at  the  cord  hours  after  they  have  been  dressed,  if 
the  cord  have  been  imperfectly  secured.     There  is  no  need  to  tie  the 
cord  twice,  unless  there  be  twins ;  which  can  always  be  ascertained  bj 
feeling  for  the  uterine  tumor.     Tie  only  one  ligature,  and  that  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  belly,  and  cut  the  navel-string, 
holding  the  cord  tightly  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb.     If  it  be  not 
held,  it  will  spurt  the  blood  sometimes  to  a  good  distance,  and  soil  the 
bed,  or  even  the  practitioner's  clothes.     Conceal  the  cut  end  of  the 
placental  portion  of  the  cord  in  the  napkin  with  which  the  perineam 
has  been  defended,  in  order  that  its  blood  may  not  fly  over  the  bed; 
and  then,  give  the  child  to  the  nurse.     There  is  danger  of  dropping  the 
infant  if  it  be  not  properly  taken  hold  of.     It  should  be  seized  with  the 
left  hand,  by  one  or  both  ankles ;  the  back  of  its  neck  ought  to  rest  in 
the  arch  formed  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  accoucheur's  right 
hand,  while  its  back  lies  in  his  palm,  and  the  points  of  the  remaining 
three  fingers  are  under  its  right  axilla.     If  held  in  this  manner,  it  can 
by  no  means  fall  to  the  ground.     I  have  seen  a  child  taken  hold  of 
under  the  arms  by  both  hands,  and  lifted  up  in  a  manner  I  thought 
quite  insecure,  considering  that  it  is  slippery  with  the  waters  or  blood 
from  which  it  had  just  been  taken  up. 

Plaoenta. — In  most  cases,  the  placenta  comes  away  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes — Dr.  Hunter  thought  in  twenty  minutes.  The  care  required 
in  regard  to  the  placenta  is  considerable;  for  no  one  can  say  of  anj 
labor  that  it  will  end  well,  until  the  after-birth  is  completely  discharged, 
and  for  at  least  an  hour  after  that  consummation.  The  French  call 
the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  emphatically,  delivranety  delivery.  .We 
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gkt  always  to  ascertain,  after  having  given  away  the  child,  what  is 
I  alate  of  the  womb.  To  that  end,  place  a  hand  on  the  hypogastrium, 
d  if  a  hard  tamor  be  felt  there,  the  womb  is  contracted ;  if  the  womb 
either  not  to  be  felt  at  all,  or  is  very  soft  and  yielding,  or  very  large, 
Snr  gentle  frictions  on  the  abdomen  will  cause  it  to  contract;  and 
V  if  a  finger  be  passed  ap  to  the  os  uteri,  the  after-birth  will  be  felt 
Imt  in  it,  or  just  above  it;  if  within  it,  let  the  woman  bear  down  imme* 
kidy,  while  the  cord  is  tightened,  by  pulling  moderately  at  it.  The 
iM  will  descend  slowly  into  the  vagina,  either  edgewise  or  not;  if  not 
gtwise,  one  edge  may  be  hooked  down  with  the  finger,  and  a  few 
QXtB  of  bearing  down  will  expel  it  from  the  vulva.  Remember  that 
llMenta  is  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate,  and  the  cord  inserted  in  its 
ddle.  The  os  uteri  is  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  dollar.  To  pull 
rMdy  upon  such  a  cord,  would  be  like  pulling  off  a  button  from  your 
ily  instead  of  skilfully  unbuttoning  it.  Such  a  placenta  buttoned 
tUn  the  orifice,  should  be  dexterously  unbuttoned,  by  bringing  its 
gb  to  the  button-hole,  as  you  would  do  with  your  coat-button. 
The  placenta  should  be  received  in  the  left  hand,  and  turned  or  twisted 
ud  several  times  by  the  right  hand,  in  order  that  the  membranes 
%j  be  gathered  into  a  string  or  rope,  so  that,  when  they  are  drawn 
1^  acne  of  them  may  be  left  adhering  to  the  uterine  surface,  where, 
detaining  portions  of  blood,  they  might  give  occasion  to  putrefaction, 
tb  offensive  and  injurious  discharges.  A  complete,  clean  delivery 
1^  always  to  be  effected,  if  possible.  If  the  woman  finds,  the  next 
jf  tliat  portions  of  membrane  are  hanging  out  of  the  vulva,  she  be^ 
nee  alarmed,  or  at  least  thinks  her  medical  man  careless  or  ignorant, 
ilwithstanding  that  the  placenta  may  be  carefully  rolled  as  above 
weted,  we  sometimes  find  that  where  the  membranes  have  been  very 
lek  broken  by  the  child,  or  where  they  are  extremely  delicate,  the 
rd  or  rope  we  have  formed  by  twisting  them,  is  breaking,  so  that  a 
leiderable  remnant  of  them  is  about  to  be  left  in  the  uterus,  which  we 
laot  get  possession  of,  without  passing  up  the  hand  at  least  into  the 
pom.  My  custom,  when  I  find  the  membranes  breaking,  is  to  cease 
Ding  until  I  have  wrapped  round  my  rope  of  membranes  a  small  rag, 
audi  enables  me  to  spin  them  still  more  and  thus  draw  them  entirely 
ij.  Now  they  are  so  slippery  that  the  rope  cannot  be  twisted  with 
I  fingers,  but  when  a  dry  rag  is  wrapped  round  them,  we  can  twine 
WBf  and  pull  them  as  much  as  we  may  think  needful. 

Butalned  Plaoenta. — It  unhappily  does  not  always  befall  that  the 
ifenta  comes  away  so  soon:  we  may  wait  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  for 
22 
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the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  and  yet  npon  examination,  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  discover  that  it  has  not  come  within  reach  of  the 
fingers.     Frictions  upon  the  abdomen  are  known  powerfally  to  excite 
the  peristaltic  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  their  efiects  upon  the 
womb  are  far  more  decided;  it  may  be  said,  that  when  made  upon  the 
bypogastrium,  they  generally  compel  the  womb  to  recommence  its  con- 
traction— some  wombs  are  so  excitable  that  a  touch  brings  on  the  after- 
pains  ;  frictions  ought,  therefore,  to  be  instituted.   The  consent  of  parts, 
also,  causes  the  womb  to  act  sometimes,  as  soon  as  the  woman  makes  a 
strongfbearing-down  efibrt,  to  which  she  should  be  urgently  prompted,  if 
needful.     When  a  contraction  has  been  procured  by  frictions,  or  in  any 
other  way,  it  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  pressure;  therefore,  lei 
an  assistant  be  properly  taught  to  apply  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the 
uterine  globe,  and  not  take  it  off,  until  told  to  do  so.     Such  assistant, 
however,  ought  to  be  one  worthy  of  the  trust;  an  ignorant  one  might, 
by  pressing  at  an  inconvenient  moment,  indent  the  soft  and  relaxed 
fundus  uteri,  and  thus  cause  the  beginning  of  an  inversion  of  the  organ. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  cases  of  inversion  recited  in  the  books 
were  brought  about  in  this  way.     In  all  those  patients  who  habitotlly 
flood  in  labor,  this  precaution  ought  to  be  observed.     When  the  hand 
is  removed,  a  bandage  should  be  ready  to  occupy  its  place.     If  the  os 
uteri  be  very  much  closed,  it  is  probable  that  the  placenta  will  reqoire 
a  long  time  to  come  away ;  and  I  know  no  objection  to  a  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  organ,  where  no  hemorrhage, 
or  other  unusual  appearance,  is  observed.     Some  writers  have  been  dis- 
posed to  assign  a  fixed  period,  up  to  which  the  accoucheur  ought  to 
wait,  before  he  resorts  to  compulsory  measures  for  the  delivery.    Bat 
there  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  no  fixed  rule  on  the  subject,  except  this 
one  rule,  namely,  the  placenta  must  be  getaway,  as  there  is  no  security 
while  it  is  left.     I  have  never  gone  away  from  a  patient  leaving  the 
placenta  undelivered;  never.   I  think  I  have  never  waited  for  its  sponta- 
neous extrusion  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  I  have  always  supposed 
that  if  it  would  not  take  place  in  one  hour,  there  was  little  prospect  of 
its  taking  place  in  twenty-four  hours.     I  cheerfully  admit,  however, 
that  cases  may  and  do  occur,  in  which  a  longer  delay  might  be  advisable. 
I  have  not  met  with  such  cases.     I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking, 
in  this  place,  of  the  placenta  retained  in  utero,  and  not  of  cases  where 
it  is  partly  expelled  into  the  vagina ;  for,  when  in  the  vagina,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  waiting  at  all ;  it  ought  to  be  removed  at 
once.     Ruysch,  the  celebrated  Dutch  anatomist,  zealously  inculcated 
the  doctrine,  that,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  is  a  natural  ofiide,  it 


lutom  ot  secanng  tne  expulsion  ot  tne  secnnames  by  artificial 
irei,  wherever  the  powers  of  nature  were  incompetent  to  that  end, 

mglafls  Oontraotlons. — As  to  placenta  retained  bj  what  is  called 
Imb  contractions,  I  am  very  confident  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
yt  an  adherent  one.  Where  the  connection  of  the  placenta 
vterine  surface  has,  by  force  of  some  certain  inflammatory  action, 
16  pretematnrally  firm,  the  substance  of  the  placenta  acts  as  an 
111  antagonist  to  the  contraction  of  that  part  of  the  uterus  on 
.  H  aits.  In  fact,  the  placenta  jnay  be  said  to  splint  the  womb, 
)Mp  its  superficies  extended.  Now,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  womb- 
f  except  those  of  the  placento-uterine  region  of  it,  are  left  with- 
Btagonism,  they  contract  as  usual,  but  the  antagonized  portion 
n»  extended,  splinted  by  the  after-birth,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
leting  like  the  rest,  which,  of  course,  by  their  contraction,  shut 
heenta  up  in  a  cell,  or  cavity,  which  is  the  upper  cavity  of  the 
^•■lentioned  hourglass.  I  have  never  seen  an  hourglass  contrac- 
rithout  adherence  of  the  after-birth;  and  I  take  it  for  granted, 
isaoon  as  an  hourglass  contraction  is  discovered,  there  is  discovered 
with  it  the  indication  to  deliver,  there  being  no  reasonable  hope 
k  qiontaneous  delivery  will  ever  take  place.  I  freely,  therefore, 
I  the  reader  to  deliver  at  once  in  all  cases  where  the  existence  of  an 
PftM  contraction  can  be  clearly  made  out.  This  operation  may  be 
med  80  as  to  give  no  great  pain ;  it  requires  to  be  always  attended 
nplaoation  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  assurances  of  great  careful- 
ad  tenderness  in  the  performance  of  it.  Half  the  hand  should  be 
■ted  into  the  ostium  vaginsd  first,  as  far  as  the  thumb,  which,  being 
bvied  in  the  palm,  permits  us  to  get  the  whole  hand  within  the 
.  From  thence,  either  the  whole  hand,  or  half  the  hand,  or  some- 
the  index  finger  alone,  may  be  made  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the 
,  to  detach  and  seize  upon  the  placenta,  which,  when  fairly  severed 
mnatural  connection  to  the  uterine  wall,  may  be  removed  by  the 
or  left  to  be  expelled  by  the  contractility  of  the  organ.  It  is  a 
mtt  and  proper  conduct,  however,  to  bring  it  away  in  withdrawing 
mdi  so  as  to  let  the  uterus  contract  as  much  as  possible. 
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A  placenta  will  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  Let  the 
"  Student  reflect  that  such  a  mass,  if  within  the  uterine  eayity,  must  & 
tend  it  considerably ;  and  if  he  cannot  touch  it  bj  passing  the  finger 
up  to  the  OS  tincse,  the  fundus  of  the  womb  must,  of  coarse,  be  high 
up  within  the  abdomen.  Therefore,  in  any  case  of  retained  placenta, 
he  will  find  the  fundus  perhaps  fully  as  high  up  as  the  navel.  It  will 
require,  then,  in  order  to  get  it,  that  the  hand  should  be  introduced: 
the  finger  cannot  reach  far  enough. 

From  the  dilated  state  of  the  yulva  and  vagina,  after  delivery,  no 
difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  those 
parts.  As  it  passes  up,  it  is  guided  by  the  forefinger,  which  glides  along 
the  cord,  while  that  is  tightened  by  the  other  hand.  The  accoucheur 
must  expect  to  find  instances  in  which  the  os  and  certiz  uteri  actuallj 
gripe  the  cord  ;  and  that  he  will  be,  in  such  a  case,  necessitated  to  intro- 
duce only  one  finger  at  first,  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  which  gradually 
conquer  the  resistance  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  os  and  cervix  ut^ 
so  as  to  make  way  for  the  whole  nand,  which  at  length  is  found  to  hafe 
entered  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  But  the  pressure  required  in  thii 
operation  has  put  the  vagina,  even  the  womb  itself,  on  the  stretch ;  lo 
that  were  he  not  to  resist  its  rise  by  pressing  the  abdomen  with  the 
other  hand,  the  fundus  would  be  pushed  up  to  the  scrobioulus  cordis, 
and  his  arm  pass  inwards  as  far  as  the  elbow.  He  ought  not  to  allow 
any  help,  but  must,  with  his  own  left  hand  on  the  fundus,  force  the 
womb  downwards,  towards  his  right  hand.  In  general,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  uterus,  in  retained  placenta,  contracts  by  its  cervical  or 
lower  horizontal  fibres,  while  its  longitudinal  contraction  does  not  take 
place  at  all.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  common  to  feel  the  womb,  like  a 
large  intestine,  cylindrically  contracted  as  to  its  transverse  diameter, 
while  from  the  fundus  to  the  os  uteri  the  length  is  not  much  less  than 
before  the  commencement  of  labor.  Certainly  it  must  have  happened  to 
many  practitioners  to  make  this  remark  of  the  cases  in  which  they  irere 
obliged  to  introduce  the  hand,  for  the  extraction  of  the  placenta.  In 
such  instances,  the  after-birth  does  not  sit  absolutely  on  the  vault  of 
the  fundus,  but  is  rather  on  the  corpus  and  fundus.  Let  the  op^ 
rator  always  stop  the  womb  from  rising,  by  counteracting  it  with 
one  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen,  over  the  top  of  the  fundus,  in 
order  to  push  it  downwards  towards  the  hand  which  is  within.  Most 
probably  the  placenta  is  to  be  found  wholly  or  partially  attached ;  if 
so,  let  the  detachment  be  efiected,  taking  great  care  not  to  use  sud- 
den and  indiscreet  force,  so  as  to  hazard  the  leaving  any  of  its  lobnli 
in  the  cavity.    Whenever  all  the  adhesions  are  certainly  overcome,  the 
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lonld  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  which  maj  then  be  gradaallj  with- 
holding the  obnoxious  placenta  in  its  palm ;  or,  if  the  if omb  is 
1  to  pnsh  the  hand  out,  so  much  the  better.  This  operation  it 
tn  my  fortune  to  be  compelled  to  perform  a  good  many  times ; 
Mm  safely  say  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  results  from  the  prac- 
I  repeat,  it  may  be  done  so  gently  and  dexterously,  as  even  to 
m  but  little  pain.  One  patient  only  for  whom  I  have  performed 
nrice  has  died. 

fn  the  last  portions  of  the  child  quit  the  uterine  cavity,  being 
d  by  the  muscles  of  the  organ,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
ta  is  completely  detached  from  the  uterine  wall  by  that  same 
ition.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  always  the  case.  When 
nb  does  not  displace  the  placenta  by  the  force  of  the  last  ex- 
I  effort,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  expect  an  hourglass 
Btion.  On  the  contrary,  the  hourglass  is  a  rare  event,  while  the 
led  normal  adherence,  total  or  partial,  is  a  common  one,  the  par- 
ing more  common  than  the  total  adherence.  Yet  it  is  probably 
At  an  hourglass  would  ultimately  shut  the  placenta  in  its  upper 
•U  cases  where  the  placenta  should  fail  to  quit  the  surface  after 
Mmtractions.  If,  in  such  a  case,  there  be  no  flooding  or  other 
lies  indicating  our  intervention,  we  ought  to  wait  for  one  hour 
It.  It  is  not  wise,  I  think,  to  wait  longer,  and  my  multiplied 
mees  teach  me  that  it  is  not  rash  then  to  proceed  to  the  delivery 
•eeundines.  To  do  so,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  hand  must  be 
upwards,  so  as  to  reach  and  peel  off  the  placenta. 

eord  furnishes  a  most  convenient  means  of  pulling  out  the 
,tft|  but  should  never  be  used  for  that  purpose  without  a  very 
1  reflection  on  all  the  circumstances.  If  the  after-birth  is  still 
ad,  and  the  uterus  firm,  to  pull  at  the  cord  is  to  endanger  the 
ng  it  off  even  with  the  surface,  which  is  an  embarrassing  and 
disgraceful  accident;  but  if  the  womb  be  not  firmly  contracted, 
^  flaccid,  that,  like  a  wet  bladder,  it  may  be  turned  inside  out. 
)  seen  a  womb  that  was  turned  inside  out  by  a  midwife  in  this 
k  ease  of  great  interest,  that  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future 

To  any  individual  who  has  seen  a  womb  at  full  term,  nothing 
seem  to  be  easier  than  to  invert  a  relaxed  uterus.  Wherefore, 
a  of  discretion  ought  to  draw  by  the  umbilical  cord,  without 
;  first  ascertained  that  the  womb  is  well  contracted;  and  even 
die  force  he  may  venture  to  employ  by  its  means  is  an  exceed- 
limited  one. 
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Womb  after  Delivery. — When  the  placenta  is  delivered,  the  hand 
should  be  again  placed  on  the  patient's  hypogastriam,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  uterine  globe  is  firm.  If  one  forgets  to  do 
this,  he  will  incur,  the  dreadful  hazard  of  leaving  his  patient  with 
an  inverted  womb.  This  lately  happened  here  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  did  not  discover  the  accident  until  five  weeks  after  the  event. 
The  woman  suffered  the  greatest  distress,  and  the  greatest  weakneu 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  recovered  at  last. 

The  uterus  ought,  through  the  integuments,  to  feel  about  as  large  as 
the  fist;  but  there  is  great  diversity  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
organ  immediately  subsequent  to  delivery.  The  smaller  it  is,  the  better 
for  the  patient,  who,  with  a  well  contracted  uterine  globe,  may  be  safely 
pronounced  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  from  effusions  of  blood;  or  it 
least,  from  effusions  that  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  uterine 
hemorrhages. 

In  feeling  for  the  globe  of  the  womb,  whether  before  or  after  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta,  we  should  always  endeavor  to  ascertain  that 
the  fundus  has  not  fallen  in,  making  a  deep  concavity  like  that  in  the 
bottom  of  a  junk  bottle.  Such  an  indentation  is  the  first  beginnings 
of  inversion  of  the  womb,  and  it  may  readily  be  detected  where  the 
belly  is  loose,  thin,  and  flabby.  If,  in  any  case,  such  an  indentation 
should  be  discovered,  the  rule  of  practice  ought  to  be  to  introduce  the 
hand  and  take  the  placenta  bodily  away,  or  pushing  the  incipient 
inversion  of  the  fundus  back  to  its  place,  forbidding  the  woman,  mean- 
while, to  make  even  the  least  expulsive  effort.  After  the  extraction  of 
the  after-birth,  great  care  should  be  invariably  used  to  make  sure  that 
the  proper  orbicular  form  of  the  organ  is  preserved. 

After-pains. — Inasmuch  as  the  pains  of  labor  alternate  with  inter- 
vals of  uterine  rest  or  inaction,  it  follows  that  the  pains  which  women 
suffer,  whether  before  or  after  delivery,  depend  upon  one  and  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  muscular  action  of  the  womb.  The  organ,  after  de- 
livery, grows  alternately  small  and  large  for  some  hours;  expanding  to 
double  the  size  of  the  fist  when  the  pains  are  off,  and  reducing  itself 
to  the  smallest  size  when  they  return.  Every  interval,  or  moment  of 
expansion,  permits  a  small  quantity  of  blood  to  accumulate  in  the 
cavity,  which  is  forced  out  by  the  returning  pains.  The  woman 
feels  the  gush  of  warm  fluid  issuing  from  the  vulva,  and  is  very  apt 
to  say  that  she  is  flooding  or  flowing.  An  inspection  of  the  counte- 
nance and  an  examination  of  the  pulse  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  course  of  the  practitioner.    If  the  face  is  not  pale,  and  the 
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pulae  not  weak  or  small,  he  will  be  sure  she  is  not  bleeding  too  freely; 
\mt  if  they  indicate  the  existence  of  too  considerable  a  discharge,  the 
anumnt  of  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  with  the  most  rigorous  precision. 
Th^re  are  (e^  nurses  who  are  competent  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of 
tlM  discharge;  as  whether  it  amounts  to  what  might  be  denominated 
iMBorrhage  or  not.  I  was  called  in  haste  to  attend  a  woman  whom 
I  found  just  delivered  of  a  child ;  I  received  the  after-birth,  which 
came  oflp  spontaneously,  and  observed  that  the  sanguine  discharge  wad 
vvry  great,  but  the  woman,  although  feeble,  was  not  sunken.  The 
itonia  contracted  well,  and  I  left  her  in  a  comfortable  and  usual  state. 
la  about  two  hours  I  was  summoned  again,  and  found  her  very  faint^ 
vhh  extremely  feeble,  slow  pulse.  Placing  one  hand  upon  the  hypo- 
inm,  I  found  the  womb  not  dilated,  and  then  inquired  of  the 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  lochia.  She  assured  me  that  it  was  not 
greater  than  it  should  be.  She  had  examined  carefully  into  the  cir- 
eomatances,  and  found  all  right.  Distrusting  her  account,  I  determined 
to  learn  for  myself  whether  a  large  effusion  had  taken  place,  and  found 
aa  immense  quantity  of  coagula  lying  upon  the  bed,  which  the  nurse 
had  either  not  seen  at  all,  or  disregarded.  This  case,  which  many 
yeara  ago  caused  me  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  has  influenced  me  ever 
•iaoe,  and  now  I  always  feel  unwilling  to  take  information  at  second 
luukd  upon  the  important  subject  of  profuse  uterine  discharges.  I 
think  it  the  duty  of  the  Student  early  to  resolve  to  learn  accurately 
whatever  may  have  an  injurious  or  dangerous  tendency  for  the  patient 
eommitted  to  his  charge. 

•  . 

Hemorrhage. — It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  in  obstetrics,  which 
haa  almost  no  exception,  that  a  well-contracted  uterus  cannot  bleed ; 
and  all  obstetricians  habitually  feel  secure  when  they  find  the  organ 
hard,  and  of  a  small  size.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  contraction  may 
socm  be  followed  by  so  absolute  a  relaxation  of  the  contractile  fibres 
e(  the  uterus,  that  the  gentlest  infusion  of  blood  into  its  cavity  shall 
distend  it  again,  if  that  fluid  be  prevented  from  escaping  at  the  os  tinc» 
or  at  the  vulva.  But  if  a  coagulum  should  fill  the  vagina,  or  stop  the 
DMnith  of  the  womb,  or  if  the  napkin  should  be  too  strictly  pressed 
against  the  genital  fissure,  preventing  the  escape  of  fluid  therefrom,  the 
Ueod  which  flows  into  the  womb  will  gradually  distend  it  to  that  de- 
gree, that,  without  losing  a  spoonful  externally,  the  woman  may  effuse 
Moogh  blood  into  the  uterine  cavity  to  expand  it  very  greatly,  and  so 
ctnse  fatal  syncope. 
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Case. — I  was  called,  about  three  years  ago,  into  the  country,  to  assist 
a  practitioner  in  a  difficult  labor.  When  I  arrived,  the  child  had  jost 
been  delivered  with  forceps.  The  placenta  was  adherent.  After 
waiting  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  its  spontaneous  extrusion,  I 
removed  it,  and  the  womb  contracted  well.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sort  of  gurgling  sound  from  the 
bed,  which  caused  me  to  draw  near  to  the  woman,  whom  I  found 
already  quite  fainted  away  when  I  approached  her.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  discharge  was 
inconsiderable;  but,  on  placing  the  hand  on  the  hypogastrium,  the 
womb  was  found  enormously  distended,  and  full  of  blood.  Two 
fingers  were  now  carried  into  the  os  uteri,  which  was  completely  tam- 
poned with  a  very  firm  clot.  This  I  broke  up  and  brought  away,  when 
Out  rushed  a  large  quantity  of  grumes,  mixed  with  fluid  blood,  and  the 
womb  returned  to  its  proper  dimensions.  She  had  no  return  of  the 
symptoms. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  from  my  case  book,  of  violent  hemo^ 
rhages,  both  concealed  and  open,  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice 
in  females  where  the  uterus  had  contracted  perfectly  well  after  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta.  One  case  is  so  remarkable  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  publish  it  here. 

Case. — Mrs.  S.  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  after  an  easy  labor. 
She  had  a  very  good  getting  up,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  walked  down 
stairs.  Some  words  of  an  unpleasant  character  passed  between  her 
and  her  husband.  She  became  violently  excited  with  anger;  then  burst 
into  tears,  and  ran  up  stairs,  where  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed.  She 
was  shortly  afterwards  found  in  an  apparently  dying  state.  When  I 
reached  the  house,  there  was  no  pulse — great  coldness,  and  the  greatest 
degree  of  paleness.  I  found  the  womb  filled  with  blood,  and  reaching 
above  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Dewees  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  this  patient 
with  me,  and  assist  me  with  his  valuable  counsel.  She  recovered,  bnt 
suffered  a  long  time  under  the  symptoms  produced  by  this  excessive 
sanguine  discharge.  This  case  will  show  the  Student  that  even  where 
the  uterus  has  contracted  so  much  as  to  sink  down  below  the  superior 
strait,  it  may  be  afterwards  enormously  distended  by  influent  blood ; 
and  the  reflection,  arising  from  it,  though  an  unpleasant  one,  is  a  very 
just  one,  that,  even  where  we  succeed  in  getting  a  good  contraction, 
we  can  have  no  sense  of  absolute  security  against  concealed  or  open 
hemorrhage,  in  a  patient  whom  we  may  have  put  to  bed  ever  so  com- 
fortable and  apparently  safe. 
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The  inflaenee  of  position  in  determining  the  momentnm  of  hlood  in 
IIm  YesseU  is  well  known  to  the  profession  ;  but  there  are  few  cases 
uriMrein  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  paj  a  profound  regard  to  this  influ- 
«nee,  than  in  parturient  women.  A  uterus  may  be  a  good  deal  relaxed 
«r  atonic,  and  yet  not  bleed,  if  the  woman  lie  still,  with  the  head  low ; 
iriMreas,  upon  sitting  up  suddenly,  such  is  the  rush  of  blood  down  the 
aolamn  of  the  aorta,  the  hypogastrics,  and  the  uterine  and  spermatic 
arteries,  that  the  resistance  afforded  by  a  feeble  contraction  is  instantly 
everthrown,  and  volumes  of  blood  escape  into  the  womb  and  yagina  with 
almost  unrestrained  impetuosity.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  under  such 
eireomstances  become  rapidly  drained,  and  the  patient  falls  back  in  a 
■late  of  syncope,  which  now  and  then  proves  immediately  fatal.  I  may 
be  excused  for  stating  here  that  I  have  never  met  with  but  one  of  these 
sadden  and  fatal  hemorrhages  in  my  own  practice.  It  is,  perhaps,  due 
to  the  special  attention  I  have  always  considered  it  a  duty  to  pay  to  this 
]point,  that  I  have  hitherto  avoided  so  serious  a  misfortune.  Surely,  I 
kaTe,  in  a  multitude  of  persons,  by  a  prompt  attention  to  the  state  of 
llie  womb,  turned  aside  the  stroke  of  death  by  proceeding  without  delay 
to  empty  the  organ  by  turning  out  of  its  cavity  with  my  fingers  the 
masses  of  ooagula  with  which  it  was  filled.  If  you  leave  your  patient 
soon  after  her  deliverance,  and  are  hastily  recalled  to  see  her  with  an 
announcement  perhaps  that  she  is  dying,  your  first  duty  on  reaching 
her  bedside  is  to  examine  the  hypogaster  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
aterus  be  firmly  contracted  or  not,  and,  if  you  find  that  the  uterine 
globe  is  not  too  large,  too  much  distended  or  expanded,  then  do  not  rest 
satisfied  until  by  a  vaginal  examination  you  shall  have  learned  that 
there  is  or  is  not  a  clot-tampon  in  the  vagina. 

Case. — In  conversation  with  my  late  venerable  friend  Professor 
James,  upon  this  very  subject,  he  informed  me  that  he  delivered  a  lady 
a  few  years  before,  after  an  easy  natural  labor.  The  uterus  contracted 
well,  and  all  things  seemed  as  favorable  as  possible.  As  the  accouche- 
ment took  place  early  in  the  morning,  he  was,  subsequent  to  the  event, 
mrited  to  breakfast  down  stairs,  whither  he  proceeded,  after  having 
ghren  strict  caution  to  the  lady  on  the  subject  of  getting  up.  While 
the  persons  at  breakfast  were  conversing  cheerfully,  and  exchanging 
ftlieitations  upon  the  fortunate  issue  of  affairs  in  the  lying-in  room,  the 
mn'se  was  heard  screaming  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  '^Doctor,  doctor, 
for  God*8  sake  come  up  !''  He  hastened  to  the  apartment,  and  the  lady 
was  lying  across  the  bed  quite  dead.  It  was  found  that,  soon  after  the 
doctor  went  below,  the  lady  said  to  the  nurse,  ^'  I  want  to  get  up." 
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"  Bat  you  mast  not  get  up,  madam ;  the  doctor  gave  a  yery  strict  charge 
against  it,''  replied  the  nurse.  ^'I  do  not  care  what  the  doctor  says," 
rejoined  the  patient;  and  thereupon  arose,  and  throwing  her  feet  oat  of 
the  bed,  she  sat  on  the  side  a  few  moments,  reeled,  and  fell  back  in  a 
fatal  fainting  fit.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  James,  as  he  related  the  oceor- 
rence  to  me,  made  upon  my  mind  a  deep  impression  of  the  yast  con- 
sequence of  careful  and  well-timed  instruction  of  the  nurses;  who,  if 
they  could  have  the  dangers  of  mismanagement  fully  exposed  to  them, 
would  surely  avoid  some  accidents  that  every  now  and  then  are  attended 
with  shocking  results. 

Large  discharges  are  not  apt  to  occur  when  the  womb  has  once  con- 
tracted pretty  firmly.  But  there  are  precautions  which  ought  always 
to  be  observed  :  for  example : — 

Case. — I  left  a  woman  half  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 
She  was  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  I  gave  the  usual  directions.  In 
a  short  time  her  husband  came  running  to  me,  in  the  street,  where  he 
met  me,  and  said  his  wife  was  dying.  Upon  hastening  to  his  house,  I 
found  her,  in  fact,  pulseless,  pale,  and  completely  delirious,  with  a  con- 
stant muttering  of  incoherent  phrases.  Upon  inquiry,  the  following 
occurrences  were  found  to  have  taken  place.  She  felt  some  desire  to 
pass  the  urine.  The  nurse  told  her  to  get  up.  '^  But  the  doctor  says 
I  must  not  get  up."  ^'  Oh,  never  mind  what  the  doctor  says ;  it  won't 
hurt  you;  get  up."  A  chamber-pot  was  placed  in  the  bed,  and  Mrs. 
F.  was  lifted  upon  it,  in  a  sitting  posture.  She  fainted  in  the  woman's 
arms,  was  held  up  a  short  while,  and  when  laid  down,  the  vessel  was 
discovered  to  be  half  full  of  blood.  She  had  nearly  died ;  and  did  sof- 
fer  long  and  severely  in  consequence  of  this  imprudent  disregard  of 
orders.  When  I  left  her,  the  uterus  was  well  contracted ;  but  the  change 
of  momentum  in  the  arterial  columns  produced  the  hemorrhage,  than 
which  I  have  scarcely  seen  one  more  dangerous. 

Case. — It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  secure  a  firm  con- 
traction of  the  womb  after  delivery,  in  all  those  women  who  have 
suffered  severely  from  floodings,  occurring  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  A  lady  in  three  successive  labors,  of  which  the  first  occurred 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1819,  and  the  last  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1824,  which  were  rapid  and  easy,  was  brought  almost  to  the  gates  of 
death  by  enormous  discharges,  which  commenced  about  five  minutes 
after  the  birth  of  the  foetus.     I  saw  her  lie  pulseless,  and  as  near  as 
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possible  to  dissolution  in  those  labors.  In  two  subsequent  confine- 
ments, she  took  one  scruple  of  ergot,  just  as  the  foetal  head  began  to 
emerge.  This  was  given  to  her,  not  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  child,  or  placenta,  which  had  never  occasioned  any 
embarrassment  in  antecedent  labors ;  but,  by  constringiog  the  womb 
permanently,  to  save  her  from  those  dangerous  losses;  and  I  am 
fdessed  to  say  that,  in  both  instances,  she  experienced  none  beyond  the 
ordinary  amount  of  effusion.  I  could  cite  very  numerous  examples  of 
similar  results.  I  scarcely  ever  omit  such  a  precaution  for  any  patient, 
of  whom  I  am  informed  that  she  floods  after  delivery. 

Sitting  up  too  soon. — As  regards  the  danger  of  sitting  up  soon 
after  delivery,  there  are  some  important  suggestions  for  the  Student 
that  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted. 

Certain  women  are  met  with  who  pass  through  the  conflict  of  partu- 
rition unscathed,  and  who  are  quite  as  competent  to  the  performance 
of  their  daily  toil  on  the  following  day  as  the  Chiefs  wife  who  so  much 
excited  the  astonishment. of  Hearne  on  his  Northern  Journey.  I  have 
fimnd  that  many  of  my  patients,  and  some  in  the  class  of  what  are 
sailed  the  *^  upper  ten  thousand,"  were  completely  destitute  of  all  symp- 
toms of  indisposition  as  the  halest  Potawattomie  or  Ottowa  woman. 
Such  people  might  get  up ;  and  I  have  seen  very  elegant  women  get 
ip  and  '^  be  about"  on  the  third  day  without  pretence  of  after  indisposi- 
tion. Still,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  advise  the  keeping  of  the  bed  for  many 
days,  since  to  leave  the  bed  is  to  go  forth  d  la  chasse  for  some  malady. 
Hemorrhages,  chill,  prolapsions,  and  an  evil  train  attend  those  impru- 
dent women  who  leave  the  lying-in  couch  too  early.  A  rest  of  nine 
days  is  a  short  rest  after  nine  months  of  fatigue  crowned  by  the  ex- 
hausting conflict  of  a  labor. 

But  it  was  not  merely  to  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  cases  that  I 
designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Student.  My  warning  is  directed 
against  the  mismanagement  of  those  women  who  have  lost  too  much 
blood  in  the  parturition,  and  particularly  to  such  as  have  lost  a  great 
quantity. 

It  is  well  Inown  that  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  any  hemorrhage  progresses — therefore  a  woman  who  has 
lost  during  her  labor  forty  or  eighty  ounces  of  blood  has  the  rest  of  it 
more  coagulable  than  it  was  before  the  flooding  commenced.  AgaiUy 
fiunting  consists  in  the  too  little  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
in  the  brain  capillaries — and  a  woman  just  gone  through  a  flooding  ex- 
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periences  a  sensation  of  faintness  fi'om  lessened  yascular  tension  of  her 
encephalon.  If  she  suddenly  assume  an  erect  position,  the  tension  be- 
comes instantly  lessened  in  consequence  of  the  gravitation  of  the  blood. 
Bat — and  this  is  the  danger — if  she  faint  badly  while  her  blood  is  be- 
come thin  and  highly  coagulable  from  hemorrhage — the  scarcely  moving 
current  partially  stops  in  the  heart,  and  when  she  comes  out  of  the  deli- 
quium,  she  sometimes  does  so  with  a  clot  in  the  auricle  and  yentricle 
— she  has  got  a  false  polypus  in  the  heart — and  she  will  surely  die. 

Heajt-CIot. — Many  women  have  died  soon,  almost  immediately  after 
giving  birth  to  the  child;  or  speedily  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta. 
Some  of  them  have  perished  suddenly  upon  rising  up  in  bed,  within  a 
day  or  two,  or  more,  after  a  labor  attended  with  hemorrhage,  from  which, 
however,  they  were  then  so  far  recovered  as  to  give  no  apparent  cause 
for  anxiety  about  them. 

The  examination  of  the  body  by  the  anatomist  has  in  such  instances 
detected  no  cause  for  the  sudden  dissolution,  and  the  case  has  remained 
shrouded  in  mystery.  I  venture  to  believe  that  such  cases  have  been 
rendered  less  mysterious,  since  the  ojbservations  I  published  in  the 
PhUa.  Med.  Examiner^  No.  51,  for  the  month  of  March,  1849,  and  which 
has  attracted  a  share  of  the  attention  of  my  brethren.  In  order  to 
show  how  mysterious  such  cases  have  heretofore  been,  I  shall  cite,  in 
this  place,  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Sims  to  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke 
of  London. 

This  interesting  communication  is  printed  at  page  68  of  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  M.  D., 
&c.  &c.,  formerly  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  by  his  son- 
in-law  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  Midwifery. 
I  wish  the  Student  to  read  Dr.  Sims's  letter  with  care,  and  then  reflect 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  Princess  probably  died  from  hemorrhage 
from  the  womb,  or  whether  she  died  from  the  sudden  filling  up  of  the 
pulmonary  auricle  and  ventricle  with  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  which 
as  effectually  cut  off*  the  venous  circle,  as  it  would  have  been  cut  off  by 
a  ligature  cast  about  the  vena  cava  and  drawn  almost  tight.  Can  he 
account  for  the  restlessness,  disturbed  respiration,  and  peculiar  action 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis ? 

Dr.  Collins  says  that  this  letter  ^^  contains  a  clear  and  concise  history 
of  the  case  of  the  ever  deeply  lamented  Princess  Charlotte,"  and  is 
the  only  authenticated  account  that  has  been  published. 
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'*  London,  November  15, 1817. 

'*My  dbak  Sir:  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  wishing  to  have  a  correct 
tUtement  of  the  labor  of  Her  Bojal  Highness,  Princess  Charlotte,  the 
btal  issue  of  which  has  inyolyed  the  whole  nation  in  distress.    You 
most  excuse  my  being  yery  concise,  as  I  haye  been  and  am  yery  much 
hurried.    I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  this  in  a  lying-in  chamber. 
**  Her  Royal  Highness's  labor  commenced  by  the  discharge  of  the 
liquor  amnii  about  7  o'clock  on  Monday  eyening,  and  pains  followed 
■oon  after;  they  continued  through  the  night  and  a  great  part  of  the 
next  day,  sharp,  short,  but  yery  ineffectual.    Towards  the  eyening.  Sir 
Bichard  Croft  began  to  suspect  that  the  labor  might  not  terminate 
without  artificial  assistance,  and  a  message  was  dispatched  for  me.    I 
arriyed  at  two  on  Wednesday  morning.    The  labor  was  now  adyano- 
ing  more  fayorably,  and  both  Dr.  Baillie  and  myself  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  adyisable  to  inform  Her  Royal  High- 
ness of  my  arriyal.      From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  labor,  the 
progress  was  uniform,  though  yery  slow,  the  patient  in  good  spirits, 
pulse  calm,  and  there  neyer  was  room  to  entertain  a  question  about 
the  use  of  instruments.    About  six  in  the  afternoon,  the  discharges 
became  of  a  green  color,  which  led  to  a  suspicion  that  the  child  might 
be  dead;  still,  the  giying  assistance  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  pains  now  became  more  effectual,  and    the  labor   proceeded 
regularly,  though  slowly.     The  child  was  born,  without  artificial  as- 
sbtance,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  eyening.    Attempts  were  for  a  good  while 
made  to  reanimate  it  by  infiating  the  lungs,  friction,  hot  bath,  &c., 
but  without  effect;  the  heart  could  not  be  made  to  beat  eyen  once. 
Soon  after  the  delivery.  Sir  Richard  Croft  discoyered  that  the  uterus 
was  contracted  in  the  middle,  in  the  hourglass  form,  and,  as  some 
hemorrhage  commenced,  it  was  agreed  that  the  placenta  should  be 
brought  away  by  introducing  the  hand.     This  was  done  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  with  more  ease  and  less  loss  of 
Uood  than  usual.     Her  Royal  Highness  continued  well  for  about  two 
hours ;  she  then  complained  of  being  sick  at  stomach,  and  of  noise  in 
her  ears ;  began  to  be  talkative,  and  her  pulse  became  frequent,  but  I 
understand  she  was  very  quiet  after  this,  and  her  pulse  calm.     About 
half-past  12  o'clock,  she  complained  of  severe  pain  at  her  chest,  became 
extremely  restless,  with  a  rapid,  irregular,  and  weak  pulse.     At  this 
time  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  immediately  that  she  must 
die.     It  has  been  said  we  were  all  gone  to  bed,  but  that  is  not  a  fact. 
Croft  did  not  leave  the  room,  Dr.  Baillie  retired  about  eleven,  and  I 
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went  to  mj  bedchamber  and  laid  down  in  mj  clothea  at  twelve.  Bj 
dissection,  some  bloody  fluid  (two  ounces)  was  found  in  the  pericardium, 
supposed  to  be  thrown  out  it  articuh  mortis.  The  brain  and  other 
organs  all  sound  except  the  right  ovarium^  which  was  distended  into  % 
cyst,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  hourglass  contraction  of  the  uterus  still 
visible ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  titerus ;  bat 
those  present  differ  about  the  quantity,  so  much  as  from  12  ounces  to  t 
pound  and  a  half;  the  uterus  extending  as  high  as  the  navel.  The 
cause  of  Her  Boyal  Highness's  death  is  certainly  somewhat  obscure; 
the  symptoms  were  such  as  attend  death  from  hemorrhage,  but  the  loss 
of  blood  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  fatal  issue.  It 
is  possible  that  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  took  place  earlier  than 
what  was  supposed,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  certain  that 
this  might  not  be  the  cause.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  labor  could 
not  have  been  better  managed.  That  I  did  not  see  Her  Royal  High- 
ness more  early  was  awkward ;  and  it  would  htve  been  better  that  I 
should  have  been  introduced  before  the  labor  was  expected ;  and  it 
should  have  been  understood  that  when  the  labor  came^on  I  should  be 
sent  to  without  waitmg  to  knpw  whether  a  consultation  was  necessary 
or  not.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  propose  such  an 
arrangement  to  Croft.    But  this  is  entirely  entre  naui. 

<<  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  son  is  well,  and,  with  all  my  family, 
wish  to  be  remembered  to  him  ;  we  were  happy  to  hear  that  he  was 
agreeably  married. 

^^I  remain,  my  dear  Doctor, 

"  Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

"JNO.  SIMS. 

^'  P.  S.  Thb  letter  is  confidential,  as,  perhaps,  I  might  be  blamed  for 
writing  any  particulars  without  the  permission  of  Prince  Leopold." 


I  shall  seize  the  present  occasion  to  present  again  the  views  that 
I  made  public  through  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  for  March, 
1849,  on  the  subject  of  sudden  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  'heart 
My  paper,  above  alluded  to,  was  entitled  the  Seart-Olot;  and,  notwith- 
standing it  was  known  that  fibrinous  coagula  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  heart,  I  conceive  that  the  views  presented  by  me  as  to  the  heart- 
clot  in  Midwifery  practice,  are  both  novel  and  important.  Hence,  I 
am  desirous  lo  record  them  in  this  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  life  of  the  blood  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
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of  the  yesselfl  in  which  it  exists  and  circulates,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  vigor  and  activity  of  the  vital  force  in  the  former,  bear 
a  eertain  ratio  to  that  of  the  latter. 

It  18  a  fact  beyond  cavil,  that,  in  an  animal  slowly  bled  to  death,  the 
first  portions  of  blood  eztravasated  require  a  longer  time  to  coagulate 
ihMXk  the  last  effused  portions;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
eoigalability  of  the  blood  left  within  the  vessels  after  great  hemor- 
rhages is  positively  augmented.  I  have  had  several  occasions  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  dangerously  augmented. 

Szhausting  hemorrhages  act  directly  to  produce  weakness — not  of 
tiM  muscular  system  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  organisms.  If 
tho  vitality  of  the  blood  depends  upon  that  of  the  vessels,  such  uni- 
versal debility  or  lessened  innervation  must  also  implicate  the  life-force 
of  the  vessels,  and  so  of  the  blood  itself.  To  withdraw  this  vascular 
lifiiy  or  to  lessen  it  dangerously,  is  to  allow  the  blood  to  coagulate,  or  to 
give  it  a  propensity  to  coagulate.  When  the  blood  loses  its  vital  connec- 
tkm  with  the  nervous  mass  of  the  animal,  it  dies,  and  its  coagula- 
tion— complete  coagulation — is  the  complete  death  of  the  blood. 

A  woman,  who  in  a  hemorrhagic  labor  has  been  so  reduced  by  losses 
of  blood  as  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  precarious  situation,  is  exposed  to 
danger,  chiefly  from  the  excessive  coagulability  of  the  blood  remaining 
and  circulating  within  its  vessels.  If  such  a  patient  should  rise  up 
laddenly  in  bed,  the  recent  loss  of  blood,  and  the  weakness  consequent 
thereto,  render  her  liable  to  a  fainting  fit,  during  the  existence  of  which 
the  radial  pulses  cease;  and  the  impetus  of  the  heart  can  scarcely  be 
discerned  by  auscultation. 

This  very  state  is  but  an  extreme  though  transitory  aggravation  of 
the  before  existing  universal  debility:  she  lies  motionless  and  half 
exanimate;  the  respiration  scarcely  proceeds;  the  temperature  falls; 
the  sight,  hearing,  and  consciousness  are  suspended ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  so  feeble  and  slow  that  one  may  well  doubt  if  it  will  ever 
igain  be  re-established. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  dangerously  augment  the  tendency  of 
the  blood  to  clot,  or  die.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
patient  has  suddenly  expired,  because  she  was  not  able  to  set  the  heart 
ia  motion  again — its  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  its  pulmonary 
tftery  having,  during  the  stasis,  become  filled  with  a  clot  moulded  upon 
those  cavities. 

But  the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  does  not  always  prevent  the  heart 
from  resuming  its  systolic  and  diastolic  activity;  and,  indeed,  the  heart 
Bay  recover,  and  continue  to  carry  on  a  disturbed  circulation  for  a 
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series  of  days,  or  even  years,  though  there  remains  no  hope  that  sneh 
a  person  shall  ever  thereafter  enjoy  good  health. 

The  recovery,  or  rather  the  partial  recovery,  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  clot  formed  daring  the  state  of  fainting.  A  clot  that  should 
quite  fill  the  whole  cavities  must  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  re- 
covery; whereas,  a  smaller  one  would  not  prevent  the  blood  of  the  cam 
from  entering  into  and  being  expelled  from  the  heart,  but  with  a  diffi- 
culty and  imperfection  relative  to  the  magnitude  of  the  clot.  In  the 
case  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  death  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  British  empire,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  clot  in  the  heart  brought  her  existence  to  an 
almost  instant  close. 

I  believe  that  few  persons  die  with  scarlet-fever,  or  smallpox,  or 
consumption,  who  are  not  hurried  to  the  grave  by  means  of  coagola 
formed  in  the  heart,  late  in  the  progress  of  the  cases,  in  consequence 
of  the  debilitation  or  lessening  of  that  inducted-life  that  passes  from 
the  vessel  to  the  living  blood.  I  have  many  times,  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other  lingering,  and  some  acute  mala- 
dies, perceived,  from  the  running  and  fluttering  pulse,  and  the  ang- 
mented  respiratory  distress,  that  the  last  fatal  blow  was  struck  by  the 
formation  of  a  heart-clot  of  greater  or  less  size. 

But  these  coagulations,  that  ordinarily  take  place  in  the  last  days  of 
lingering  chronical  disorders,  are  different  from  the  sudden  and  blast- 
ing power  of  the  same  accident  in  our  midwifery  practice. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  lady  whose  case  I  have  related  as  having 
been  under  Dr.  James's  care,  must  have  died  from  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  her  heart.  A  mere  deliquium  is  recovered  from  very 
soon  after  the  body  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  posture.  I  should  think 
that  a  fainting  fit  could  hardly  prove  fatal  per  %e;  but,  if  a  heart-dot 
should  be  formed  during  the  deliquium,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
blood  could  again  move  in  its  circle.  No  examination  was  made  of 
the  dead  body  of  Dr.  James's  patient.  No  one  knew  anything  of  sud- 
den heart-clot.  She  did  not  die  with  hemorrhage.  What  was  it  that 
destroyed  her  life  ?  what  could  have  destroyed  it  so  suddenly,  save  a 
deliquium,  during  which  the  heart  filled  with  a  solid  clot,  that  precluded 
the  possibility  of  re-establishing  the  circulation,  the  oxygenation,  and 
the  innervation  of  the  unfortunate  lady  ? 

Bichat  has  taught  us  the  important  truth,  that  man  cannot  die,  save 
by  the  cessation  of  life  or  power  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  heart,  or  in 
the  brain.  By  lungs,  he  means  oxygenation  of  the  living  nuuss.  By 
heart,  he  means  sanguine  circulation;  and  by  brain,  he  means  the 
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nervous  mass,  particularly  the  nervous  mass  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, in  which  essentially  resides  the  innervative  force  of  the  respira- 
tion, and  so,  the  oxygenating  force.  Man  must,  therefore,  die  by  the 
brain,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that 
Dr.  James's  patient  died  solely  because  her  brain  ceased  to  evolve  nerv- 
force;  but,  if  it  did  not  instantly  cease  to  do  so,  it  must  have  con- 
to  be  the  cause  of  some  motion,  everywhere  within.  But  if,  as 
I  soppose,  the  heart  became  instantly  filled  with  an  immovable  clot,  so 
that  it  could  no  longer  receive  nor  discharge  any  blood,  the  nervous 
mass  would  die  as  soon  as  the  last  remaining  atoms  of  oxygen  in  its 
o^illaries  should  have  become  exhausted.  The  function  of  the  capil- 
laries is  to  take  the  oxygen  out  of  the  blood  and  convert  it  into  venous 
or  black  blood.  Dr.  James's  patient  died  by  the  heart,  as  do  all  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  form  a  heart-clot  of  considerable  size. 

I  have  had  the  unhappiness  to  witness  several  fatal  terminations  of 
puerperal  eclampsia.  In  the  paroxystus  of  this  sort  of  convulsion,  the 
patient's  face  ordinarily  grows  darker  and  darker,  and  the  tongue  and 
lips  blacker  and  blacker,  as  the  paroxysm  goes  on,  until  the  pulse 
almost  ceases  to  be  felt,  the  respiration  becomes  much  suspended,  and 
at  last  the  patient  lies  still.  This  scene,  at  the  greatest  height  of  the 
struggle  betwixt  life  and  death,  is  one  of  approaching  asphyxiation;  the 
innervations  have  become  so  reduced  that  the  physician  is  led  to  look 
irith  an  anxious  eye  to  see  whether  or  not  life  has  become  wholly  ex- 
tmct. 

If  death  does  not  supervene,  there  comes  a  slow  recuperation  of  the 
forces.  Now,  if  the  patient  rises  upon  her  elbow,  or  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  bed  (and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  hold  her  down);  if  she 
stares  wildly  about  her  and  breathes  with  difficulty  or  violence,  she  will 
sorely  die;  and  that,  because,  during  the  extremest  intensity  of  the  late 
iq>hyxiation,  a  soft  clot  has  filled  the  right  auricle,  ventricle,  and 
pulmonary  artery. 

I  have  not  seen  such  a  patient,  so  struggling  and  so  breathing,  escape 
from  the  fatal  termination.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult,  d  priori^  to 
imagine  a  condition  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  heart-clot  than  that  of 
a  woman  in  a  violent  eclampsia,  especially  if  an  unmeasured  use  of 
venesection  should  have  been  employed.  A  lady  was  confined,  and 
with  a  natural  labor,  giving  birth  to  a  healthy  child  at  term.  She  had 
lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  with  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  which  l^ft 
ber  weak  and  pallid.  The  physician  directed  her  to  be  kept  quiet,  so 
that  she  had  a  good  day  and  following  night.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  physician  found  her  in  all  respects  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 
28 
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Very  soon  after  lie  had  withdrawn  from  her  chamber,  she  became 
alarmingly  ill,  and  he  was  sent  for  and  returned,  having  been  absent  about 
one  hour.  The  pulse  was  now  extremely  frequent,  weak,  and  small, 
and  it  continued  so  until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  or 
19th  day.  It  was  upon  the  18th  day  that  I  was  invited  to  the  consul- 
tation, and  at  once  formed  the  opinion  that  she  had  a  heart-clQt,  as  the 
cause  of  all  her  dreadful  symptoms,  and  which,  acting  as  a  tampon  of 
the  heart,  deranged  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  innervations  of  the 
dying  lady.  After  her  decease,  which  occurred  the  next  morning,  a 
white,  fibrinous  coagulum  was  found  in  the  right  auricle,  nearly  filling 
it  and  projecting  through  the  tricuspid  valve  into  the  right  Tentriole, 
the  tail  of  the  clot  whipped  into  cords  by  the  threshing  action  of  the 
chords  tendinese  of  the  ventricle.  The  pleura  of  the  right  cavity  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  serum. 

When  the  physician  left  his  patient's  chamber  on  the  morning  of  the 
attack,  she  was  well  enough ;  when  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
only  one  hour,  he  found  her  alarmingly  ill.  She  had  lost  blood  in  the 
labor.  He  had  no  sooner  gone  than  the  nurse  took  her  up,  and  sat  her 
upon  a  vessel  in  bed  to  pass  the  urine.  She  fainted;  the  blood  coagu- 
lated in  her  heart.  She  did  not  die  outright,  but  carried  on  an  impe^ 
feet  circulation  outside  of  the  clot,  and  betwixt  it  and  the  walls  of  the 
heart.  The  red  matter  of  the  blood  was  gradually  squeesed  out  firom 
the  clot  and  hurried  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  together  with  nume- 
rous fragments  of  the  reinaining  mass  of  immovable  fibrine.  Such  con- 
crete elements  of  the  blood  could  not  possibly  pass  through  the  pulmo- 
nic capillaries ;  whence  there  arose  pulmonary  obstructions,  pneumonia, 
pleuritis,  and  hydrothorax,  as  the  last  consequences  of  the  heart-dot 
So  that  she  died  about  the  19th  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1848,  a  primipara  gave  birth  to  her 
child.    She  was  a  tall,  slender,  and  very  delicate  woman.    The  placenta 
was  not  removed.     She  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood;  probably  a  large 
quantity.    Between  forty  and  fifty  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
I  was  called  in,  and  removed  the  placenta  from  the  grasp  of  the  cervix, 
which  alone  detained  it.     It  was  so  putrid  that  the  stench  of  it  could 
not  be  removed  from  my  hand,  by  any  means  that  I  could  employ,  for 
full  twenty-four  hours.     She  was  pale,  and  her  pulse  was  somewhat 
frequent,  but  not  enough  so  to  annoy  me.   The  next  day  I  found  her  com- 
fortable; the  milk  had  come,  and  she  was  doing  well,  though  very  pale. 
On  the  seventh  day  she  was  put  into  a  chair  and  set  before  the  fire. 
Immediately  she  fell  sick,  was  put  to  bed  very  ill,  and  I  being  hastily 
called,  told  her  friends  that  she  had  formed  a  heart-clot,  because  she 
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had  been  impnidently  taken  out  of  bed,  set  op,  and  thus  made  to  faint. 
In  that  fainting  fit  the  blood  lost  the  vital  induction,  and  coagulated 
M  it  died.  She  died,  as  any  woman  may  be  expected  to  do  who  is  so 
tranted,  under  such  circumstances  of  debility  and  exhaustion. 

The  state  of  fainting,  is  one  that  I  consider  to  be  dependent  always 
^on  oligsemia  of  the  enoephalon;  for,  whenever  the  vascular  tension  of 
the  parts  contained  within  the  skull  is  suddenly  and  considerably  dimin- 
kked,  from  what  cause  soever,  faintness  comes  on,  and  the  individual  seeks 
Ibr  or  falls  into  an  horizontal  posture,  in  order  to  restore  the  plenitude 
of  the  brain-capillaries.  I  can  form  no  conception  of  a  fainting  fit 
oeearring  during  the  existence  of  an  encephalic  hypersemia.  To  raise 
a  woman  up,  who  within  a  few  days  past  has  sustained  a  great  loss  of 
Uood,  is  almost  inevitably  to  bring  on  a  deliquium  animi.  Now,  if 
the  opinion  be  a  sound  one,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  so,  that  precedent 
lones  of  blood  increase  the  tendency  of  that  fluid  to  coagulate,  it  follows 
that,  to  take  a  woman  under  such  circumstances  out  of  her  bed,  and 
Bake  her  sit  up,  is  to  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  forming  a  heart-clot 
that  shall  instantly  manifest  its  presence  by  a  wild  feeling  of  sufibca- 
tkm  and  all  the  distressing  manifestations  of  an  insupportable  asphyxia. 
Often,  very  often,  such  a  heart-clot  is  immediately  fatal — the  patient 
ipng  as  suddenly  as  if  a  grape-shot,  instead  of  a  clot,  were  lodged  in 
mm  of  the  pulmonary  auricles  or  ventricles. 

Monthly  nurses,  and  the  ordinary  companions  of  the  sick,  like  the 
jNiblic  at  large,  know  nothing  of  these  things;  which  yet  are  so  plain 
and  80  undeniable,  that  at  least  every  Student  of  Medicine  ought  to  be 
ooncisely  acquainted  with  them. 

Let  me  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  following  interesting  case  to 
the  Stadent.  The  facts  as  they  occufred  were  intensely  interesting 
to  me — and  I  wish  that  I  were  possessed  of  some  art  of  picture-writing 
bj  means  of  which  to  reproduce  the  scene  before  the  mind  of  the  reader; 
lad  that  he  might  see  it  in  all  its  force  as  I  did  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
BSfrence. 

Case. — A  lady,  the  mother  of  four  children,  after  having  been  con- 
ttderably  excited  by  certain  circumstances  in  her  domestic  relations, 
WWB  attacked  with  symptoms  of  labor  in  the  afternoon.  She  sat  all 
night  in  an  arm-chair,  and  did  not  sleep  even  for  a  moment.  At  5 
A.  M.  she  placed  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  the  child  was  born  in  half 
in  hour.  The  placenta  came  off  well,  and  nothing  was  left  in  the 
womb,  which  was  found  firmly  condensed.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
liter  this,  she  was  seized  with  a  copious  hemorrhage.    The  vagina  and 
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womb  contained  large  coagula,  that  were  turned  oat  by  the  physician, 
upon  which  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  she  was  pretty  well,  although 
ahe  had  lost  by  estimate  some  thirty  ounces.  The  accoucheur  remained 
near  his  patient  from  half  past  flix,  when  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  until 
after  10  A.  M.,  and  then  bade  her  good  morning,  and  left  her  very 
well.  At  midday,  and  throughout  the  following  night,  she  continued 
yery  welL  At  half  past  nine  on  the  next  morning,  at  his  visit,  he  found 
her  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  having  no  pain  nor  any  appreciable  in* 
disposition  save  those  symptoms  appertaining  to  a  healthy  aeeouehSe^ 
The  pulse  was  about  75 ;  she  was  quite  well. 

The  physician  took  his  leave  of  her  at  10  in  the  morning. 

Being  summoned  to  her,  he  came  to  her  chamber  again  at  1  o'clock, 
and  found  her  apparently  nigh  unto  death:  the  pulse  164,  feeble  and 
thread-like;  the  hands  odd;  and  the  respiration,  repeated  with  long  in- 
tervals, seemed  to  depend  solely  on  the  exertion  of  the  will.  The  respira- 
tory acts  were  performed  with  great  violence,  and  without  rhythm;  she 
had  lost  no  more  blood,  for  there  was  no  coagulum  either  in  the  womb 
or  vagina. 

The  physician,  it  was  Dr.  Yardley,  requested  me  to  visit  with  hun, . 
and  I  arrived  at  8  P.  M.     She  supposed  herself  to  be  moribund;  and 
still  breathing,  solely  by  her  will,  and  without  organic  rhythm,  asked 
me,  a  stranger,  with  words  broken  by  the  occasional  forced  aspirations, 
"Sir, — do  you — think — I  shall  be — alive — in  half  an  hour?" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  greater  physical  distress  than 
that  which  was  now  endured  by  the  dying  lady.  Every  respiratory  act 
was  attended  with  an  agonizing  sense,  and  with  pain  at  the  end  of  the 
sternum,  as  in  angina  pectoris.  I  ausculted  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and 
sought  by  percussion  to  discovei^the  state  of  the  lungs  and  peridurdiom. 
I  could  detect  nothing  to  explain  the  curious  phenomena.  I  examined 
the  abdomen,  and  employed  the  Touch  to  explore  the  pelvis.  I  wts 
informed  that  she  sat  up  in  bed  to  make  water,  soon  after  the  Doctor 
had  left  her  at  10  o'clock,  and  that  she  was  immediately  thereupon 
seized  with  this  illness.  At  once,  I  perceived  that  the  deliquium  had 
allowed  a  clot  to  form  in  the  heart,  and  that  it  must  prove  as  fatal  as 
it  would  if  a  bullet  instead  of  a  coagulum  was  lodged  there.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  for  I  said,  at  10  o'clock  sbe 
had  75  pulsations,  at  1  o'clock,  165  pulsations.  There  is  no  pathologi- 
cal principle  could  bring  about  so  sudden  and  great  a  change  in  the 
pulse,  the  respiration,  and  temperature,  except  some  mechanical  obstnio- 
tion,  such  as  a  clot  or  tampon  filling  up  the  heart. 

Such  a  clot,  occupying  the  auricle,  ventricle,  and  pulmonary  artery^ 
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can  never  be  taken  away.  Its  influence  on  the  circulation  is  equal  to 
tbat  which  would  be  exerted  by  ligation  of  the  cava,  leaving  only  a  small 
aperture  for  the  transmission  of  a  very  little  blood  to  the  lungs.  This 
lady  is  not  dead  already,  because  she  still  urges  a  very  little  blood 
onwards  to  the  lungs,  and  which  finds  its  way  betwixt  the  coagulum 
and  the  walls  of  the  heart.  But  the  quantity  thus  propelled  is  insuf- 
ficient to  take  up  an  amount  of  oxygen  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  henoe,  she  makes  these  violent  and  voluntary  efforts 
to  breathe,  and  obviate  the  asphyxiation.  Her  instinct^  not  her  know- 
ledge, teaches  her  that  the  more  perfectly  she  can  oxygenate,  even  the 
small  stream  that  still  remains  to  her,  the  less  will  she  perceive  the  sen- 
sations arising  from  her  cyanosis,  or  approaching  complete  state  of 
asphyxia. 

I  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  restore  the  organic  rhythm  of  her 
respiration,  at  least  for  a  short  time ;  and  that,  if  that  could  be  done, 
the  would  be  greatly  comforted  by  it.  Hence,  I  stood  before  her  and 
uked  her  to  look  at  me,  and  exactly  imitate  the  acts  of  respiration  I 
was  about  to  perform  before  her. 

Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  while  I,  by  a  forced  aspira- 
tion, inhaled  perhaps  100  cube-inches  of  air,  which  she  did  in  like 
manner ;  I  then  repeated  the  aspiration,  which  she  also  did  for  more 
than  a  minute,  when  I  ceased;  she  now  breathed  with  rhythm  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  her  will ;  in  short,  she  was  greatly  comforted, 
and  had  not  from  that  time  until  her  death  any  more  of  the  purely 
Tolontary  respirations  that  constituted  the  most  shocking  spectacle  of 
the  whole  scene  of  her  sufferings. 

Let  the  Student  consider  what  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  mechani- 
cal obstruction  in  the  heart,  as  this  I  have  here  supposed.     The  systemic 
auricle  and  ventricle  and  aorta  are  unaffected,  at  least  directly ;  nothing 
prevents  the  easy  out-flowing  of  their  blood  ;  nothing  prevents  the  circu- 
lation from  flowing  in  on  the  coeliac  and  the  mesenteric  arteries ;  but 
the  capillaries  in  which  they  terminate  can  no  longer  deliver  over  all 
the  blood  they  receive,  because  the  clot  in  the  heart  is  equivalent 
to  a  ligation  of  the  inferior  cava.     It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  if 
the  patient  should  survive  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  that  the  aqueous 
elements  of  the  blood  must  largely  escape,  by  exosmose  or  otherwise, 
from  the  mesenteric  and  intestinal  capillaries,  and  fill  the  peritoneum 
with  water.     In  one  of  the  cases  I  have  herein  related,  the  pleura  was 
filled ;  because,  I  suppose,  the  minute  fragments  of  the  concreted  blood 
had  been  driven  into  the  lung-capillaries,  and  so  caused  the  hydrothoraz 
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through  a  pulmonary  obstruction.  Here,  when  the  fibrinous  clot  was  nn* 
broken,  the  effusion  fell  into  the  peritoneal  sac;  and  the  clot  musthafe 
acted  as  a  complete  tampon,  since  not  only  were  both  the  pulmome 
cayities  quite  full,  but  the  clot  also  extended  far  within  the  pulmonary 
artery  itself.  Twenty-four  hours  aftier  her  death,  which  took  place  some 
thirty  hours  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  I  found  both 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  filled 
with  a  whitish-yellow,  chicken-fat  colored  coagulum.  One  might  well 
feel  surprised  to  find  that  such  an  obstruction  should  not  have  proved 
instantly  fatal.  Let  the  Student  here  observe  that  the  clot  was  not 
one  of  those  dark  euthanasial  coagula,  that  are  commonly  met  with  in 
the  heart,  when  examined  after  death  from  ordinary  causes.  Had  it 
been  even  a  firm  but  dark  clot,  I  should  have  concluded  that  it  was 
formed  during  the  moribund  state  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
whenever  the  clot  consists  chiefly  of  the  fibrinous  portion,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish,  chicken-fat  hue,  it  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  formed  'a 
considerable  time  before  the  .death-struggle  of  the  patient.  Its  whitish- 
yellow  tint  proves  that  the  red  matter  had  been  long  before  completely 
pressed  out  of  and  separated  from  the  fibrine.  These  coagula  have 
been  called  false  polypi  of  the  heart. 

I  have  had  so  considerable  an  experience  in  these  matters,  that  I 
could  relate,  in  this  place,  many  other  instances  of  persons  in  whom 
heart-clot  was  suddenly  formed,  but  I  must  abstain  for  want  of  space 
for  such  remarks  in  the  present  volume.  Besides,  I  am  content  with 
having,  in  the  foregoing,  called  the  attention  and  excited  the  reflection 
of  the  Student,  as  to  the  case,  and  with  having  put  him  upon  his  guard 
against  the  most  real  and  perhaps  only  danger  connected  with  deliquiam 
animi.  After  having  read  these  remarks,  I  venture  to  hope  that,  in 
all  cases  of  dangerous  uterine  or  other  hemorrhage,  he  will  not  be  so 
blind  to  the  circumstances,  as  to  allow  his  patient  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  horizontal  posture  until  he  shall  have  become  well  assured,  that  i 
deliquium  animi  cannot  come  on  to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonic  heart,  so  as  fatally  and  instantly  to  fill  the  cavities  with 
this  heart-olot.  Several  authors  have  spoken  of  heart-clot ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  has  heretofore  set  the  case  in  such  a  light  as 
that  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  place  it.  There  is  a  very  clever  f^ 
9umS  of  the  subject  now  before  me  in  a  pamphlet  which  was  an  inan- 
gural  dissertation  de  PolypU  CordiSy  &c.  &c.,  presented  at  Halle 
in  1821,  by  Dr.  John  Valentine  Deegen,  of  Croppenstadt,  near  Hal- 
berstadt. 


srvation,  is  not  only  sufficiently  diminished  in  yolame  to  close  the 
jfioes  of  the  vessels  on  the  placental  surface,  but  even  to  close 
est  sinuses  that  may  be  opened  during  the  Caesarian  section,  or 
isive  lacerations  of  the  womb.  I  saw,  in  a  Caesarian  operation, 
pel  open  the  uteres  immediately  oyer  the  placenta— an  incision 
lOQgh  to  permit  me  to  extract  the  child  with  sufficient  facility. 
was^  of  course,  through  the  most  vascular  part  of  the  organ.  I 
t  say,  that  the  blood  bubbled  up  from  the  incised  surfaces  very 
i  but  it  wholly  ceased  to  flow  as  soon  as  the  placenta  was  re- 
irom  the  womb,  so  as  to  permit  that  organ  to  contract.  The  con- 
m  of  the  womb,  in  contracting,  shut  up  the  cut  vessels  as  com- 
is  if  ligatures  had  been  applied  to  them.  I  repeat  again,  that  a 
a  clot,  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  may  serve  as  a  tampon 
lall  wholly  prevent  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  cavity,  which 
I  as  it  continues  to  receive  the  effusion,  until  the  womb  be- 
olly  as  large  as  at  the  sixth  month ;  and  the  larger  the  womb,  the 
pacious  its  vessels.  Such  clots  should  be  broken  up,  and  re- 
They  are  as  dangerous  as,  but  not  more  so  than  the  artificial 
(  when  used  after  delivery  at  term.  I  have  never  used  a  tampon 
livery  at  term ;  but  I  have  seen  them  used,  which  came  very  near 
the  patient  to  sink,  by  detaining  the  effusion  within  the  cavity. 
iciple  is  false,  and  the  practice  dangerous,  which  resorts  to  such 
of  arresting  uterine  hemorrhage,  at  term ;  he  who  resorts  to  it, 
under  the  ignorant  presumption  that  uterine,  like  chirurgical, 
lage  is  to  be  arrested  by  coagulation  of  the  outflowing  blood. 
oidd  be  said  here,  that  women  very  commonly  do  discharge 
orphous  clots  after  delivery,  I  admit  the  fact;  but  I  subjoin  that 
a  sufficient  degree  of  irritability  in  such  uteri,  the  clots  would 
so  large  as  to  require  for  their  formation  a  wasteful,  and  even 
us  or  fatal  extravasation  of  the  vital  fluid.  Strong  uteri  never 
;hem;  weaker  ones  allow  pretty  large  ones  to  be  formed,  and  very 
'ombs  fill  until  the  woman  faints  or  dies. 

i  out  the  Clot. — I  should  feel  happy  if  I  could  impress  upon 
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the  mind  of  the  Student,  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ever  present 
to  him  when  the  occasion  demands,  that  the  only  certain  mode  of  ar- 
resting uterine  hemorrhage  is  to  empty  the  womb  and  cause  it  to  con- 
tract. If  a  woman  have  alarming  discharges  of  blood  before  the  deli- 
very of  the  child,  let  him  take  away  the  child,  if  he  can.  If  she  bleed 
before  the  after-birth  is  withdrawn,  let  him  withdraw  it.  If  she  bleed 
after  delivery,  let  him  introduce  his  fingers  into  the  uterus  and  break 
to  pieces  the  firm  coagula  that  he  will  find  in  it',  or  in  the  vagina;  and 
then  by  frictions  of  the  hypogaster,  or  by  cold,  by  pressure,  by  ergot, 
and  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  let  him  compel  the  womb  to  con* 
tract ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  his  patient  be  safe.     He  should 

always  turn  out  the  clot,  if  the  patient  is  sickened  by  it. 

« 

Binder.— Casb. — I  attended  Mrs.  J.  A.  S.,  confined  ¥uth  ber  fifth 
child,  in  a  labor  that  was  perfectly  natural,  relatively  to  the  birth  of 
the  child,  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  and  the  symptoms  that  imme- 
diately ensued  in  the  parturient  state. 

Having  waited  about  half  an  hour,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  patient 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  proceeded  a  good  way  towards 
my  house,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  her  husband,  who  entreated  me  to 
hasten  back  to  the  lady,  as  she  seemed  near  dying. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house,  I  found  my  patient  without  pulse,  the 
face  of  an  excessive  paleness,  and  the  whole  state  expressive  of  the 
last  degree  of  sinking  or  prostration.  The  idea  that  immediately  be- 
came obvious  was,  that  she  must  have  had  a  large  effusion  of  blood; 
but,  upon  placing  the  hand  on  the  uterine  region,  the  organ  was  found 
well  condensed;  while,  upon  careful  examination  of  the  bed,  no  very 
considerable  extravasation  of  blood  was  detected.  I  found  that  the 
abdominal  parietes  were  very  remarkably  flaccid;  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
strike  me,  forcibly,  as  affording  incompetent  support  to  the  viscera 
within;  indeed,  the  contractility  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  integu- 
ments was  so  very  slight,  that  it  appeared  to  me  the  bowels  could  have 
derived  almost  no  support  from  their  pressure. 

After  exhibiting  such  restoratives  as  were  at  hand,  I  folded  two  large 
towels  into  squares,  and  placing  them  upon  the  abdomen,  as  compresses, 
secured  them  by  a  bandage,  which  retained  them  in  sitHy  and  thus 
afforded  such  a  degree  of  support  to  the  contained  viscera,  as  I  deemed 
sufficient  to  obviate  the  sinking  and  fainting  tendencies  which  always 
ensue  from  a  loss  of  this  support  or  pressure.  I  enjoined  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  removed  the  pillows  from  under  the  head,  and  when 
the  forces  of  the  constitution  rallied  there  was  no  further  alarm  or  dia- 
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\  luw  happened  to  me  many  times  to  meet,  after  deliTery,  ^th 
Mipal  state,  unaccompanied  with  hemorrhage,  either  internal 
lal;  and  in  all  parturient  persons,  who  are  enormously  distend- 
ho  are  prone  to  snch  faintings  after  delivery,  I  take  the  pre- 
■Dggested  by  the  aboye  case  in  good  time;  and  can  safely  say, 
I  precantions  must  result  in  success. 

nkening  effect  of  a  sudden  removal  of  pressure  or  support  from 
Bts  of  the  abdomen,  is  noticed  not  only  in  labors,  but  in  tapping 
■en  for  dropsy.  It  is  always  deemed  necessary,  in  tapping 
ended  persons,  to  pass  a  broad  roller  round  the  abdomen,  so 
•Iriot  it  in  proportion  as  (he  water  flows  off.  In  cases  of  para- 
where  this  precaution  is  not  observed,  the  patient  is  very  apt 
sad  evidently  from  the  same  cause  I  have  mentioned,  namely, 
ef  pressure  on  the  contained  organs.  I  had  occasion,  more 
years  ago,  to  verify  this  principle  in  a  ease.  A  young  wo- 
•isively  distended  with  ascites,  was  tapped;  the  water  flowed 
rapjdiy;  in  proportion  as  it  escaped,  I  tightened  the  bandage. 
Bade  no  complaint  of  faintness.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of 
h^  I  withdrew  all  pressure  for  a  very  short  time,  the  water 
Bg^  and  she  immediately  began  to  grow  sick  and  faint;  which 
■  eeased  as  soon  as  I  renewed  the  pressure  with  the  bandage. 
I  the  greatest  confidence,  both  as  to  its  necessity  and  eflScacy, 
berefore  recommend,  that  a  bandage  should  be  early  placed 
le  abdomen  of  such  patients  as  are  prone  to  fainting  after  de- 
I  the  compression,  all  things  being  thus  ready  prepared,  may 
d  soon  after  the  birth,  and  without  disturbing  the  patient. 
rell  worth  the  Student's  while  to  bestow  some  sober  thought 
I  subject  of  the  binder  for  a  newly  delivered  woman.  As  a 
ireeaution,  it  is  doubtless  a  laudable  one  to  bind  up  the  weak- 
exhausted  abdominal  cavity.  But,  it  is  questionable  as  to 
it  should  be  used.  Certainly  after  the  first  days  of  the  con- 
it  is  not  to  be  held  necessary  as  a  preventive  of  syncope  or 
ige ;  nor  has  it  any  special  usefulness  beyond  the  doubtful 
Storing  the  woman's  shape.  But  as  to  this,  I  think  that  As- 
\  very  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  it  cannot  at  all  restore  the 
llose  restoration  depends  upon  the  vital  contraction  of  the  mus- 
1  other  tissues  that  have  been  relaxed  by  the  gestation.  I 
much  of  the  too  general  complaint  of  prolapsus  and  retrover- 
16  womb  among  American  women  may  be  attributed  to  the  use 
{SB  worn  so  tight,  and  so  long,  as  to  drive  the  recovering  uterus 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  pelyis,  or  even  overset  it  backwards  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrQm. 

Diet. — The  diet  of  a  woman  recently  delivered)  ought  to  be  very 
light,  and  of  easy  digestion ;  tea,  bread,  gruel,  vegetable  jellies,  and 
panada  suffice,  and  are  the  safest  materials  during  the  three  or  four 
first  days  of  the  accouchememt.     Circumstances  may  demand  a  more 
liber&l  allowance;  but  for  persons  who  have  small  lochial  evacuationSy 
or  who  are  of  an  excitable  constitution,  the  simplest  elements  of  nutri- 
tion only  should  be  prescribed.    For  a  surgical  patient,  both  before  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  a  regimen  is  deemed  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  and  yet  the  shock  to  the  constitution,  and  the  irritative  in- 
fluences of  the  wound,  in  severe  or  capital  operations,  being  not  greater 
than  those  developed  by  many  instances  of  labor,  are  not  dietetic  pre- 
cautions equally  proper,  then,  in  both  cases?    In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  during  the  months  of 
gestation,  the  fluxional  determinations  have  been  towards  the  uterus; 
but  now  the  wave  of  vital  fluids  is  marching  towards  another  set  of 
organs,  and  great  disturbances  are,  many  times,  occasioned  by  this 
mutation  of  directions.     The  effort  of  the  constitution  produces  fever, 
which  commences  simultaneously  with  the  irritation  of  the  mammary 
glands ;  but,  happily,  when  those  glands  are  enabled  to  throw  off  an 
abundant  secretion,  the  whole  constitution  is  relieved  by  the  evacuation, 
and  the  fever  undergoes  a  crisis,  as  well  marked  as  that  of  a  bilious 
remittent,   or  any  other  febrile  disorder  that  goes  off  by  a  profme 
diaphoresis  or  diarrhoea.     Let  the  body,  then,  be  prepared  for  this 
fever,  by  a  correct  course  of  diet;  and  when  that  crisis  has  been  com- 
pleted, much  of  the  hazard  of  an  accouchement  will  be  already  over- 
passed, and  a  reasonable  indulgence  in  stronger  food  become  safe  and 
proper. 

Suckling. — The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the 
mother  has  recovered  sufficiently  from  her  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
This  is  a  natural  course — it  is,  therefore,  the  best  one ;  for  by  the  act  of 
sucking,  the  new  determinations,  about  to  arise,  are  invited  to,  and 
restrained  within  their  proper  bounds:  the  vital  wave  ought  to  come 
hitherto,  but  no  farther.  Such  a  course  is  useful  for  the  child,  which 
generally  procures,  from  the  earliest  lactation,  some  saline  fluids  thit 
have  a  favorable  influence  on  its  digestive  tube ;  and  for  which  ought 
not  to  be  substituted  that  pernicious  compound,  molasses  and  water, 
which  every  child  in  the  country  is  doomed  to  swallow^  at  the  cost  of* 
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ftbh  and  flatulent  bowels,  displayed  in  the  almost  nniyersall  j  re- 
mptoms  of  colic,  green  stools,  and  Tomiting.  The  antedilavian 
lad  no  molasses  and  water  for  their  children,  who  liyed,  neyer- 
thoosand  years.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  conformable 
etates  of  nature,  than  an  early  application  of  the  infant  to 
}ir*B  breast.  If  we  could  suppose  a  woman  in  a  state  of  nature, 
ifered  alone,  under  the  shade  of  some  primeyal  forest,  and 
ied,  observe  her  conduct,  we  should  witness  the  instinctiye 
ts  and  promptings  of  nature,  that  would  far  better  guide  us 
•nagement  of  such  affairs,  than  the  crude  conceptions  of  those 
irer  ready  to  boast  of  the.  excellence  of  art  or  skill  over  the 
•stions  of  instinct.  Such  a  mother  would  soon  be  aroused 
weakness  and  languor  that  succeed  the  pangs  and  throes  of 
h,  by  the  cries  of  her  helpless  offspring.  She  would  take  it, 
I  a  little  returning  strength  should  permit,  into  her  arms,  and 
y-bom  child  would  probably  not  nestle  a  moment  on  the 
bosom,  without  finding  the  source  of  its  future  aliment:  the 
omical  structure,  both  of  the  maternal  arms  and  breast,  and 
etiye  motions  of  the  child's  head,  would  bring  its  lips  speedily 
fc  with  the  nipple.  But  we,  wiser  than  our  great  instructress, 
p  the  new-born  child  away  from  its  natural  resting-place,  and 
r  of  the  most  appropriate  nutriment  for  two  or  three  days,  in 
eschew  sore  nipples,  or  to  propitiate  some  other  imaginary 
le  we  allow  the  breast  to  fill  almost  to  bursting,  and  actually 
e  from  distension,  before  we  admit   that  preparation  to  be 

which  our  presumptuous  interference,  in  this  manner,  vitiates 
»les.     The  child  ought  to  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the 

strong  enough  to  take  it. 

« 

dne. — It  is  a  good  custom  to  give  an  aperient  medicine  on 
day,  or  about  seventy  hours  after  delivery;  while,  in  most 
8  safest  to  defer  the  administration,  at  least  up  to  this  period, 
irbations  of  vital  action  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  occasioned 
ines  administered  too  early,  are  observed  to  result  in  symp- 
songestion,  and  of  peritoneal  fever,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
rly  where  an  epidemic  tendency  to  the  latter  malady  exists. 
dd  be  well  understood  in  the  lying-in  apartment,  that  no  medi- 
to  be  given  to  the  mother  or  the  child,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  medical  attendant.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  it  is 
(ly  common  for  the  nurse  to  take  upon  herself  the  function  of 
r^  and  administer  a  dose  of  severe  cathartic  medicine,  upon 
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her  own  responsibility;  which,  however  great  and  important  she  may 
deem  it,  remains,  after  all,  with  the  ph3rsician.  He  it  is  who  bears 
the  harden,  and  undergoes  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  and  responn- 
bility  of  the  management.  He  ought,  therefore,  always  to  direct  that 
no  interference  with  his  rights  should  be  suffered  to  take  place.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  he  should  be  the  sole  director  of  the  case ;  for 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  what  particular  article  is  selected, 
any  more  than  it  is  of  little  consequence  at  what  moment  the  medi-  • 
cine  (if  any)  should  be  administei'ed. 

Castor  oil  is  the  article  in  most  request  for  this  period  of  the  con- 
finement; and  in  a  dose  of  half  an  ounce  operates  sufficiently  well. 
Where  the  castor  oil  is  particularly  disagreeable,  a  proper  quantity  of 
magnesia  and  rhubarb;  of  infusion  of  senna;  of  Epsom  salts;  of  Seid- 
litz  powders,  may  be  substituted;  but,  in  general,  the  oil  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  of  the  great  certainty  and  moderation  with  which  it 
operates  on  the  bowels. 

Iioohla. — The  lochial  discharges  grow  gradually  less  abundant,  and 
of  a  paler  color.  The  tone  of  the  womb  itself  must  determine,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  duration  and  amount  of  the  discharge.  It  dii- 
appears  in  the  third  week,  and  sometimes  earlier.  Not  a  few  women 
continue  to  have  a  show  in  the  fifth  week ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Jewish 
women  had  their  purification  at  the  fortieth  day,  which  probably  migbt 
be  founded  on  observations  as  well  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  as  to  those  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Etherization. — In  speaking  of  the  various  points  in  the  CoDdnet 
of  a  labor,  I  cannot  well  eschew  to  say  something  upon  the  emploj-4 
ment  of  those  anaesthetic  agents  whose  recent  irruption  into  the  domain 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  been  so  sudden,  violent,  and  overbearing. 

To  avoid  altogether  any  notice  of  these  agents  would  have  been  more 
consonant  with  my  taste  as  well  as  with  my  views  of  medical  daty; 
but  as  I  feel  that  those  who  may  please  to  have  this  book  will  snrelj 
expect  to  find  a  record  of  my  opinions  on  anaesthesia  as  an  obstetric 
resource,  I  feel  constrained  to  overcome  my  reluctance  to  say  anything 
concerning  it. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform  in  Surgery  and 
Midwifery  has  made  no  great  progress,  notwithstanding  the  very  name- , 
rous  reports  upon  the  benefits  derived  from  those  agents  in  Europe  and 
in  parts  of  the  United  States.     Some  of  our  surgeons  in  this  metropo- 
lis have  applied  the  ether  inhalation  in  their  surgical  cases — and  some 
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persons  in  labor  haye  likewise  been  rendered  insensible  to  their  pain 
by  breathing  the  yapor  of  chloroform  or  ether.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
in  how  many  instances  this  recourse  has  been  had  here;  bat  I  should 
snppose  that  not  fewer  than  some  hundreds  of  women  haye  been  sub- 
jeoied  to  it  on  account  of  labor ;  and  I  believe  the  practivse  does  not 
become  much  more  common  and  general  in  our  community;  and  that 
not  a  great  many  more  women  in  labor  will  haye  been  etherized  in 
1852  than  in  1850-61. 

I  do  not  feel  inclined  at  all  to  deny  that  there  may  be  instances  of 
iCTere  suffering  for  women  in  labor,  that  ought  to  be  mitigated  or  even 
wholly  obviated  by  casting  the  woman  into  the  profound  ansdsthesia 
of  etherization.  But  what  I  do  desire  to  say  is  this,  viz. :  that,  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  reports  upon  etherization  and  cbloroformi- 
sation,  whether  those  of  this  country  or  those  produced  in  Europe,  I 
remain  as  yet  unconvinced-— either  of  the  necessity  for  the  method,  or 
of  its  propriety  as  an  ordinary  recourse. 

1st.  As  to  its  necessity  in  ordinary  cases  of  parturition.  The  ave- 
rage duration  of  labor  is  four  hours,  and  I  have  shown  at  page  289 
that  the  number  of  labor  pains  is  about  fifty ;  and  that  they  last,  each 
abont  thirty  seconds,  so  that  the  parturient  woman  really  suffers  from 
labor  pains  about  twenty-five  minutes  and  no  more — and  these  twenty- 
five  minutes  are  distributed  among  the  four  hours  of  a  labor  of  mean 
doration. 

It  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  motive  for  the  anaesthetic  prac- 
tice has  any  connection  with  the  other  pains  of  women  in  labor,  but 
only  with  the  suffering  from  contraction  or  labor-pains;  for,  though 
we  may  well  suppose  that  women  suffer  from  painful  sensations  inde- 
pendent of  those  arising  from  the  actually  contracting  womb,  yet' we 
find  them  in  general,  easy,  complacent,  and  but  too  happy  when  the 
fain  is  off.  Hence  the  ether  is  exhibited  for  the  pain^  and  for  no  other 
motive. 

I  contend,  that  it  is  to  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  nature  of  labor- 
pains  we  owe  the  too  frequent  use  of  ether  in  our  art ;  for  if  the  mean 
of  labor-pain  be  only  twenty-five  minutes  in  all,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
in  the  average  of  cases  for  its  exhibition.  I  should  find  the  objection  to 
it  less  and  the  inducement  greater,  were  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  pain* 
to  be  always  twenty-five  consecutive  minutes.  When  they  are  distri- 
buted through  two  hundred  and  forty  minutes,  or  four  hours,  I  look 
upon  the  exhibition  as  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 

2d«  The  representations  that  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
aaftsthesia,  of  the  harrowing  distress  endured  by  women  in  childbirth^ 
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do  not  consist  with  the  general  state  of  facts  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  qmte 
tme  that  a  lying-in  room  is,  for  the  most  of  the  labor,  a  scene  of 
cheerfulness  and  gayety,  instead  of  the  shrieks  and  anguish  and  despair 
that  have  be^n  so  forcibly  portrayed. 

Few  women  lose  their  health  or  their  lives  in  labor,  and  the  dread 
of  future  sufferings  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  family. 
As  to  the  necessity  of  the  Letheon  practice,  the  birth  of  the  past 
myriads  of  the  race  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  propriety  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  chloroform  and  ether  as  means 
of  obviating  the  pain  and  hazards  of  labor  is  a  question  to  be  settled 
by  an  estimate  of  the  safeness  as  well  as  necessity  of  it.  It  were  well, 
before  making  up  his  mind  upon  this  point,  were  the  Student  to  make 
himself  aware  that  the  encephalon  is  a  compound  organ,  or  a  com- 
pound bulbous  nervous  mass;  p&rt  of  which  (the  hemispheres)  are 
devoted  to  the  offices 'of  intellection ;  part,  the  cerebellum,  to  the  doty 
of  co-ordinating  or  fegulating  the  movement,  or  the  force  which  is  gene- 
rated perhaps  by  the  whole  nervous  mass ;  a  part,  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina,  to  the  faculty  of  seeing  or  vision ;  and  a  part,  the  medulli 
oblongata,  to  the  important  office  of  governing  or  giving  origin  to  the 
act  of  respiration.  Thus  we  have  the  brain  of  intellection,  and  those  of 
co-ordination  of  force,  of  vision,  and  of  respiration.  They  might  be  de- 
nominated the  thinking,  co-ordinating,  seeing,  and  breathing  bulbs  of 
the  nervous  mass. 

Now,  it  appears  from  many  numerous  reports  contained  in  the  Compta 
RenduB  of  the  French  Institute,  and  from  papers  in  various  journals 
containing  accounts  of  experiments  made  both  in  men  and  in  animals, 
that  to  breathe  for  a  few  minutes  the  vapor  of  ether,  or  of  chloroform 
and  various  volatile  liquids,  is  to  cast  the  subject  into  an  insensibility 
called  anaesthesia,  so  profound  that  the  cautery,  whether  actual  or 
potential,  the  bistoury,  the  ligation,  or  the  forceps  are  equally  inca- 
pable of  exciting  any  sense  of  pain.  Nay,  more,  that  the  patient,  in 
some  instances,  looks  upon  the  incision  of  his  flesh  without  feeling  the 
knife. 

Very  soon  after  ceasing  to  inhale  the  vapor,  the  insensibility  disap- 
pears, and  the  individual,  upon  recovering  the  use  of  his  faculties,  is 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  admit  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  ^ 
severe  operation ;  while  the  mother  is  incredulous  as  to  her  having  bom^ 
a  child  during  her  sleep.    Such  are  the  facts.     The  Student  ought  t(^ 
know  them.     Half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  ether  poured  upon  a  sponge^ 
and  held  to  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  a  drachm  to  two  or  three  drachm^ 
of  chloroform  administered  in  the  same  way,  bring  on  the  insensibility^ 
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in  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  less  or  more.  The  insensibility,  once  pro- 
dneed,  maj  be  maintained  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  physician, 
by  repeating  the  application  of  the  moistened  sponge  from  time  to  time 
upon  any  manifest  signs  of  retarning  consciousness. 

The  statements  show  that  the  power  of  these  anaesthetics  is  capable 
of  abolishing  the  sensibility  without  greatly  interfering  with  the  motor 
power  of  the  subject-^-or  it  may  abolish  the  motor  power,  and  allow  the 
•enutire  power  to  be  acute  as  in  health.  The  inhalation  may  produce 
anseathesia  of  the  thinking  brain,  yet  leave  the  co-ordinating,  breathing, 
and  seeing  brains  intact — or  it  may  put  a  temporary  end  to  the  power 
of  the  cerebellum  and  tubercula  quadrigemina  without  influencing  the 
other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  In  short,  there  is  no  ascertained  law  of 
progression  ip  the  activity  or  power  of  the  anaesthetic  agent,  chloroform ; 
and  no  man  knows,  when  he  begins  to  administer  the  article,  upon  what 
part  of  the  brain  it  will  proceed  to  exert  its  benumbing  power.  M.  Flou- 
rens  has  shown,  that  all  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  safely 
suspended  of  their  forces,  provided  the  medulla  oblongata  remain  unat- 
taeked  by  the  agent;  and  that,  as  long  as  the  medulla  oblongata  retains 
its  energy,  it  is  capable  of  recalling  the  other  bulbs  to  life  and  activity 
through  its  own  force,  provided  the  further  inhalation  of  the  letheon 
bo  arrested.  Hence  he  calls  the  medulla  oblongata  the  vital  tie,  {k 
ntmd  vitalj)  since  it  binds  the  rest  of  the  encephalon  and  nervous  sys- 
tem with  its  ''  silver  cord." 

Now  I  have  to  suggest  to  the  Student  the  propriety  of  asking  what 
would  be  his  feelings,  provided  in  any  such  case  this  silver  cord  should 
bo  loosened ;  and  I  ask  him  whether,  if  the  anaesthesia  should  proceed 
at  first,  or  secondarily,  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  power  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  his  patient  would  not  be  instantly  deprived  of  life  !  For  if 
to  breathe  is  to  live,  to  be  deprived  of  the  uses  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata is  to  die — since  on  that  nceud  vital  depends  the  whole  business  of 
the  oxygenation  of  the  body. 

Many,  and  but  too  many  examples  of  the  power  of  these  tremen- 
dous agents  to  overthrow,  almost  instantly,  the  force  resident  in  the 
modulla  oblongata  are  spread  upon  the  records  of  medicine  in  the  last 
few  years.  I  do  not  well  understand  how  those  persons  can  recover 
their  composure  or  their  complacency  who,  by  an  unnecessary  and  in- 
appropriate resort  to  so  dangerous  a  process,  have  seen  the  victims  of 
this  extraordinary  power  struck  lifeless  before  their  eyes. 

It  behooves  not  me  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  the  surgeons  who  cast 
their  patients  into  the  deep  insensibility  of  etherization  before  perform- 
ing their  operations — suum  cuique  tribuito  is  a  proper  law  for  me  in 
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this  place.  Bat  I  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  of  astonishment  which  seizes 
upon  me  when  I  read  the  details  of  cases  of  midwifery  that  have  been 
treated  during  the  long  profound  Drunkennea  of  etherization.  To  be 
insensible  from  whiskey,  and  gin,  and  brandy,  and  wine,  and  beer,  and 
ether,  and  chloroform,  is  to  be  what  in  the  world  is  called  Dead-drunk. 
No  reasoning — no  argumentation  is  strong  enough  to  point  out  the 
ninth  part  of  a  hair's  discrimination  between  them-— except  that  the 
volatility  of  one  of  the  agents  or  its  diffusibility  as  a  stimulant  narco- 
tic, enables  it  sooner  to  produce  its  intoxicating  effect,  which  is  sooner 
recovered  from  in  one  case  than  in  any  other  of  the  use  of  an  intoxi^ 
eating  drug. 

I  showed,  in  the  first  part  of  this  section,  why  I  deemed  the  use  of 
etherization  in  Midwifery  unnecessary;   in  the  second  .part,  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  why  it  is  improper.      I  have  by  no  means  said 
what  I  am  inclined  to  say  as  to  the  doubtful  nature  of  any  processes, 
that  the  physician  sets  up,  to  contravene  the  operation  of  those  natural 
and  physiological  forces  that  the  Divinity  has  ordained  us  to  eiyoy  or 
to  suffer.    The  question  is  often  propounded  as  to  the  Beneficence  that 
ordained  woman  to  the  sorrow  and  pain  of  them  that  travail  in  child- 
birth.    It  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  any,  the  leasts  dispo- 
sition to  what  is  called  canting,  that  some  economical  connection  exists 
betwixt  the  power  and  the  pain  of  labors.     While,  therefore,  we  maj 
assume  the  privilege  to  control,  check,  and  diminish  the  pains  of  labor 
whenever  they  become  so  great  as  to  be  properly  deemed  pathological, 
I  deny  that  we  have  the  professional  right,  in  order  wholly  to  prevent 
or  obviate  these  physiological  states,  to  place  the  lives  of  women  on  the 
hazard  of  that  progress  of  anaesthesia,  whose  laws  are  not,  and  probably 
can  never  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  be  truly  foreknown.    Notwithstanding 
I  have  expressed  the  above  opinions  in  regard  to  etherization  in  Mid- 
wifery, which  might  suffice  to  expose  my  sentiments  upon  that  topic, 
still,  my  respect  for  eminent  brethren  who  think  differently  calls  upoa 
me  to  acknowledge  their  equal  rights,  and  probably  superior  claims  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Student.     Professor  Simpson,  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  it  is  well  known,  is  among  the  most  distinguished  an& 
able  advocates  of  anaesthesia,  in  our  art.     I  will  not,  therefore,  refrai 
from  laying  before  the  reader  the  following  letter  from  that  eminen 
gentleman,  with  my  answer  to  his  communication. 
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Letter  from  Profeeior  Simpson. 

**  EoiirBUBeH,  January  23d,  1848. 

}l& :  By  private  letters  from  America,  brought  by  the  last 
[  hear  that  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  your  chemists 
1  in  preparing  proper  chloroform;  and  that,  consequently, 
eriments  tried  with  it  had  been  unsuccessful.  In  Great 
nd  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  chloroform  has  everywhere 
^r  nearly  entirely,  superseded  the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  as 
ietic  agent.  The  want  of  success  which  has  attended  its 
nt  in  America  is,  perhaps,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  an 
oj  own,  viz :  to  my  not  stating,  in  my  original  account  of  it, 
r  method  of  purifying  it.  This  and  other  omissions  were 
the  haste  with  which  my  first  paper  was  draw^  up. 
Wly  therefore,  deeply  obliged  by  your  taking  any  measures 
may  deem  fit,  to  circulate  amongst  American  medical  men 
Jft  which  I  inclose  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform.  It  is 
ila  used  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Flockhart,  our  Edinburgh 
who  have  already  manufactured  enormous  quantities  of  it. 
ijB  now  are  able  to  produce  it  as  heavy  as  1500  in  specific 
Their  first  distillation  of  it  is  made  in  two  large  wooden 
rith  a  third  similar  barrel  as  a  receiver.  They  throw  hot 
)  the  first  two  barrels,  which  serves  to  afford  both  sufficient 
water  for  the  process.  They  employ  sixty  pounds  of  chlo- 
ne  at  each  distillation,  and  have  been  able  to  manufacture 
dred  ounces  of  chloroform  a  day.  Each  ounce  of  the  chlo- 
By  in  the  long  run,  about  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform :  con- 
I  to  obtain  three  hundred  ounces,  (as  above,)  about  six  hun- 
36B  of  bleaching  powder  are  required.  At  first,  they  could 
B  ten  or  twenty  ounces  per  diem,  then  they  rose  to  sixty,  and 
enlarging  their  barrels,  they  can  make,  as  I  have  said,  three 
nonces  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

I  other  chemical  houses  in  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
ndon,  &c.,  are  busy  manufacturing  it  in  great  quantities. 
p  their  formulas  as  secrets.  But  none  of  them  make  so  good 
as  Duncan  &  Flockhart,  whose  formula  I  append, 
ktements  which  I  have  already  made  may  show  you  to  what 
the  chloroform  is  used  in  this  country ;  and  our  chemists  tell 
lie  demand  for  it  steadily  increases  with  them. 
yeryj  its  use  is  quite  general,  for  operations,  painful  diag- 
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nosis,  &c.  My  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Wood,  has  just  been  telling  me  of 
a  beautiful  application  of  it.  A  boy  fell  from  a  height,  and  severely 
injured  his  thigh.  It  was  so  painful  that  he  shrieked  when  Dr.  Wood 
tried  to  handle  the  limb,  and  would  not  allow  of  a  proper  examination. 
Dr.  W.  immediately  chloroformed  him — at  once  ascertained  that  the 
femur  was  fractured — kept  him  anaesthetic  till  he  sent  for  his  splints — 
and  did  not  allow  his  patient  to  awake  till  his  limb  was  all  properly 
set,  bandaged,  and  adjusted. 

In  Medicine^  its  effects  are  being  extensively  tried  as  an  anodyne,  an 
anaesthetic,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  &c.  Its  antispasmodic  powers  in 
colic,  asthma,  &c.  are  everywhere  recognized. 

In  Midwifery^  most  or  all  of  my  brethren  in  Edinburgh  employ  it 
constantly.  The  ladies  themselves  insist  on  not  being  doomed  to  suffer, 
when  suffering  is  so  totally  unnecessary.  In  London,  Dublin,  &c.,  it 
every  day  gains  converts  to  its  obstetric  employment,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  those  who  most  bitterly  oppose  it  now,  will  be  yet,  in  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence,  amazed  at  their  own  professional  cruelty.  They 
allow  their  medical  prejudices  to  smother  and  overrule  the  common 
dictates  of  their  profession,  and  of  humanity. 

No  accidents  have  as  yet  happened  under  its  use,  though  several 
hundred  thousand  must  have  already  been  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform. Its  use  here  has  been  a  common  amusement  in  drawing-room 
parties,  for  the  last  two  or  three  n^onths. 

I  never  now  apply  it  with  anything  but  a  silk  handkerchief.  In  sar- 
gical  cases  and  operations,  the  quantity  given  is  not  in  general  measured. 
We  all  judge  more  by  the  effects  than  the  quantity.  Generally,  I 
believe,  we  pour  two  or  three  drachms  on  the  handkerchief  at  once, 
and  more  in  a  minute,  if  no  sufficient  effect  is  produced,  and  we  stop 
when  sonorous  respiration  begins.  Not  unfrequently  spasms,  rigidity, 
&c.,  come  on,  but  they  disappear  as  the  effect  increases,  and  none  of  us 
care  for  them  any  more  than  for  hysteric  symptoms ;  nor  do  they  leave 
any  bad  effect.  But  the  mere  appearance  of  them  is  enough  to  terrify 
a  beginner. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  cause  of  anaesthesia  gets  on  among 
you,  and  I  remain  with  great  respect.     Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Y.  SIMPSON. 

To  Profbbbob  Miies. 


k 
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bllowing  is  the  Formula  for  Chloroform,  communicated  by 
T  Bimpson : — 

ka  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  in  powder,        4  pounds. 
Water,        .  .  .        12      " 

Rectified  Spirits,     •  •        12  flnidounces. 

*  Dumas/ 
Uoride  of  lime  and  water  being  first  well  mixed  together,  the 
added.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  still  (which  ought  not  to 
than  a  third  full),  but  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  still 
warm,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  action  allowed  to  go  on 
1  In  a  short  time  the  distillation  commences,  and  whenever  it 
M»  go  on  slowlj,  the  heat  is  again  applied.  The  fluid  which 
m,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  Chloroform. 
ker  having  been  separated  from  the  weak  spirit  forming  the 
jer,  is  purified  by  being  mixed  with  half  its  measure  of  strong 
0  acid,  added  gradually.  The  mixture,  when  cool,  is  poured 
laden  retort,  and  distilled  from  as  much  carbonate  of  baryta  by 
ai  there  is  of  sulphuric  acid  by  measure.  The  product  should 
ed  to  stand  over  quicklime  for  a  day  or  two,  and  repeatedly 
■ad  then  re-distilled  from  the  lime.'' 


Reply  to  Prof.  Simpson^s  Letter. 

<*  Philadklfhia,  Feb.  IStk,  1848. 

.  Sib  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  favor  of  your  letter  of  Jan. 
ich  I  received  yesterday. 

themists  in  this  country  have  produced  very  perfect  chloroform, 
peoific  gravity  of  1450,  as  I  am  informed,  and  which  is  much 
id  in  dentistry  operations,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  in 

mme  you  will,  ere  this  date,  have  received  copies  of  Prof.  War- 
.mphlet  on  "Etherization,"  which  may  inform  you,  very  fully, 
»  use  of  the  anaesthetic  agent  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
id  in  Boston.  That  eminent  gentleman  is  more  reserved  as  to 
etric  employment  of  the  agent ;  much  more  so,  I  understand, 
her  Dr.  Channing  or  Dr.  Homans,  and  other  practitioners,  who 
16  of  it  very  commonly. 

sw  York,  as  I  learn,  the  surgical  application  of  chloroform  is 
ly  while  its  obstetrical  use  has  not  as  yet  acquired  a  general 

liladelphia,  we  have  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  more  than 
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two  hundred  beds.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  surgical  practice, 
which  renders  that  house  a  favorite  clinical  study  for  medical  students 
of  the  United  States,  has  not,  as  yet,  furnished  a  single  example  of  the 
exhibition  of  chloroform  or  ether  as  anaesthetic  agents.  The  Surgical 
Staff  of  the  institution  have  not  become  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
such  a  recourse  in  the  operations  performed  there. 

In  the  Jefferson  College,  to  which  I  am  attached,  as  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  etc.,  there  is  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic  held  on  the 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week.  The  resort  of  surgical  cases 
there  is  very  great,  and  a  Clinical  day  rarely  passes  without  some  sur- 
gical operations  before  the  classes.  The  clinical  professors  (in  surgery), 
Drs.  Mutter  and  Pancoast,  almost  invariably  employ  the  chloroform, 
and  the  successful  exhibition  of  the  article  has  entirely  confirmed  them 
in  their  opinion  of  its  great  value.  Some  of  the  operations  have  beea 
of  the  gravest  character,  and  no  serious  event  has  occurred  to  check 
the  career  of  the  remedy. 

As  to  its  employment  in  Midwifery  here,  notwithstanding  a  few  cases 
have  been  mentioned  and  reported,  I  think  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  find 
favor  with  accoucheurs. 

I  have  not  exhibited  it  in  any  case;  nor  do  I,  at  present,  know 
of  any  intention  in  that  way,  entertained  by  the  leading  practitioners 
of  obstetrical  medicine  and  surgery,  in  this  city.  I  have  not  yielded 
to  several  solicitations  as  to  its  exhibition,  addressed  to  me  by  my 
patients  in  labor. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  anaesthesia  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States,  I  am  not  at  present  enabled  to  give  you  information.  I  believe 
the  practice  is  slowly  gaining  converts,  and  that  it  will  become  more 
and  more  common  ere  long. 

You  may  perhaps  feel  surprised  at  this  admission  on  my  part,  seeing 
that  I  am  still  a  recusant;  and  I  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to 
explain  myself,  lest  I  should  continue  to  appear  unreasonable  in  your 
eyes. 

Having  carefully  read  the  Compter  Rendu9  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris,  which  contained  full  reports  of  the  copious  dis- 
cussions on  the  question  of  the  Letheon,  a  few  months  since,  and 
having  also  seen  the  English  and  American  Reports  in  the  Joumab, 
and  particularly  having  read  your  own  pamphlet  of  ^'  Remarks," 
&c.,  I  may  not  properly  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  the  power,  effects, 
or  motives,  in  relation  to  chloroformization  in  surgery,  or  obstetricy* 
The  copy  of  your  own  pamphlet,  for  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  thank 
you,  would  necessarily  have  put  me  au  niveau  on  the  subject. 
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being  myself  engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  proper,  I  pre- 
avoid  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
md  I  do  this  upon  the  principle,  suum  cuique  tribuito.  It  would 
impertinence  in  me,  were  I  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the 

.,  in  Midwifery,  to  which  a  long  and  extensive  practice  has  enured 
id  rendered  me  a  familiar  dispassionate  witness  of  its  various 
and  phenomena,  I  am  less  liable  to  misconceptions.  And  here, 
me  to  say,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  sensation  of 
II  labor  as  a  physiological  relation  of  the  power,  or  force;  and 
hetanding  I  have  seen  so  many  women  in  the  throes  of  labor,  I 
Iways  regarded  a  labor-pain  as  a  most  desirable,  salutary,  and 
fmtive  manifestation  of  life-force.  I  have  found  that  women, 
ed  they  were  sustained  by  cheering  counsel  and  promises,  and 
Dy  freed  from  the  distressing  element  of  terror,  could  in  general 
le  to  endure  without  great  complaint,  those  labor-pains  which 
ends  of  the  anaesthesia  desire  so  earnestly  to  abolbh  and  nullify 
the  fair  daughters  of  Eve. 

Iiaps,  dear  sir,  I  am  cruel  in  taking  so  dbpassionate  a  view  of 
le;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  make  one  of  the  number 
le  "  amazed"  converts  of  whom  you  speak  in  your  worthy  letter 
•  But,  for  the  present,  regarding  the  pain  of  a  Natural  labor 
»te  not,  by  all  possible  means,  and  always,  to  be  eschewed  and 
Bd,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conviction  that  of  the  two, 
sr  labor-pain  or  insensibility,  insensibility  is  to  be  preferred. 
!  oould  believe  that  chloroformal  insensibility  is  sleep  indeed,  the 
considerable  of  my  objections  would  vanish.  Chloroform  is  not 
>rific;  and  I  see  in  the  anaesthesia  it  superinduces  a  state  of 
trrous  system  in  no  wise  differing  from  the  anaesthetic  results  of 
lie  potations,  save  in  the  suddenness  and  transitiveness  of  its 
ice. 

eely  admit,  for  I  know  it,  that  many  thousands  of  persons  are 
labjected  to  its  power.  Yet  I  feel  that  no  law  of  succession  of 
ion  on  the  several  distinct  parts  of  the  brain  has  been,  or  i^gj) 

grave  objections  would  perhaps  vanish,  could  the  law  of  the  suc- 
1  of  influences  on  the  parts  of  the  brain  be  clearly  made  out, 
B  provisions  insured.  There  are,  indubitably,  certain  cases  in 
the  intellectual  hemispheres  are  totally  hebctizcd,  and  deprived 
•er  by  it,  while  the  co-ordinating  lobes  remain  perfectly  unaffect- 
n  others,  the  motor  cords  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  de- 
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.  prived  of  power,  whilst  the  sensitive  cords  enjoy  a  full  activity,  and 
vice  versd. 

In  some  instances,  the  seeing  brain  enables  the  patient  to  look  upon 
the  application  of  a  cautery  that  he  does  not  feel,  while  it  sears  him, 
or  of  a  bistoury  whose  edge  gives  him  no  pain.     In  others,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  agent  upon  the  sources  of  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic 
nerves  is  dangerously,  or  at  least  alarmingly,  made  manifest  *by  modi- 
fications of  the  respiratory  force.     It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  quite 
certain,  that  there  is  no  known  law  of  succession  of  the  ether-influences 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  brain.     It  is  known  that  the  continued 
aspiration  of  the  vapor  brings  at  last  the  medulla  oblongata  fully 
under  its  anaesthetic  power,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  respiration 
which  determines  the  cessation  of  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and 
thereby  of  the  brain,  is  death.     M.  Flourens's  experiments,  and  others, 
especially  those  by  the  younger  Mr.  Wakley,  of  the  Lancetj  prove  very 
conclusively  that  the  aspiration  of  ether  or  chloroform,  continued  bat 
a  little  longer  than  the  period  required  for  hebetizing  the  hembpheres, 
the  cerebellum,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  the  cord,  overthrows 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  produces  thereby  sudden  death.     I  folly 
believe  with  M.  Flourens,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  nosud  tUdj 
and  that,  though  later  brought  under  the  power  of  chloroformization, 
it  is  always  reducible  under  it.     Hence,  I  fear  that,  in  all  cases  of 
chloroformal  anaesthesia,  there  remains  but  one  irrevocable  step  more 
to  the  grave. 

I  readily  hear,  before  your  voice  can  reach  me  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  triumphant  reply  that  an  hjindred  thousand  have  taken  it  without 
accident!  I  am  a  witness  that  it  is  attended  with  alarming  accidents, 
however  rarely.  But  should  I  exhibit  the  remedy  for  pain  to  a  thousand 
patients  in  labor,  merely  to  prevent  the  physiological  pain,  and  for  no 
other  motive — and  if  I  should  in  consequence  destroy  only  one  of  them, 
I  should  feel  disposed  to  clothe  me  in  sackcloth,  and  cast  ashes  on  my 
head  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  What  sufficient  motive  have  I  to 
risk  the  life  or  the  death  of  one  in  a  thousand,  in  a  questionable 
'*^»wi^T)t  tp  nhrpfyflfft  gne  pf  ^he  fyftneral  health-conditions  of  man? 

ment  of  pain,  the  question  changes.  There  is  no  reasonable  therapeia 
of  health.  Hygienical  processes  are  good  and  valid.  The  sick  need 
a  physician,  not  they  that  are  well.  To  be  in  natural  labor,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  female  somatic  forces.  There  is,  in  natural 
labor,  no   element   of  disease — and,  therefore,  the  good  old  writers 
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have  said  nothing  traer  nor  wiser  than  their  old  saying,  that  ^'  a  med" 
dU$ome  midwifery  is  bad.*'     Is  chloroformization  meddlesome  ? 

Your  countryman,  old  Thomas  Rainold,  in  the  ^^  Woman's  Booke,  or 
The  Byrthe  of  Mankynde,"  at  fol.  liii.,  says,  ^^Yery  many  be  the 
perilles,  daungers,  and  thronges,  which  chaunce  to  women  in  theyr 
labour."  These  are  the  cases  requiring  our  therapeutical  and  chirur- 
gical  intervention.  You  will,  my  dear  sir,  think  me  a  hopeless  reou« 
sant,  if  I  decline  the  anaesthesia  here  also.  I  pray  you,  therefore, 
allow  me  to  state  my  reasons  for  such  recusancy. 

If  I  were  amputating  a  limb,  or  extirpating  a  tumor,  I  should  see 
all  the  steps  of  my  incisions,  ligations,  &c.  But  if  I  apply  my  for- 
ceps in  a  right  occipito-posterior  position,  (fourth  of  Baudelocque,)  I 
know  that  I  thrust  the  blade  of  the  male  branch  far  upwards  betwixt 
the  face  of  the  child  and  the  upper  third  of  the  vagina,  which,  in  this 
ease,  is  already  greatly  expanded,  and  that  the  extremity  of  the  blade 
is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  only  by  the  mucous  and  condensed 
eellalar  coat  of  the  tube.  Now,  no  man  can  abaolutelt/  know  the  pre- 
cise degree  of  inclination  his  patient  will  give  to  the  plane  of  her 
superior  strait,  while  in  pain;  an  inclination  to  be  modified  by  every 
movement  of  her  body  and  limbs.  Under  such  absolute  uncertainty, 
the  best  guide  of  the  accoucheur  is  the  reply  of  the  patient  to  his 
interrogatory,  "Does  it  hurt  you?"  The  patient's  reply,  "Yes,"  or 
^*No,"  is  worth  a  thousand  dogmas  and  precepts,  as  to  planes  and 
axes,  and  curves  of  Garus.  I  cannot,  therefore,  deem  myself  justi- 
fied in  casting  away  my  safest  and  most  trustworthy  diagnosis,  for  the 
questionable  equivalent  of  ten  minutes'  exemption  from  a  pain,  which, 
even  in  this  case,  is  a  physiological  pain. 

Having  thus,  in  my  own  defence,  and  not  as  attacking  your  opinion, 
set  forth  the  motives  that  have  hitherto  served  to  restrain  me  from 
the  administration  of  chloroform,  I  desist  from  giving  you  any  farther 
trouble  in  this  line  of  thought.  I  have.  Sir,  a  far  more  pleasing  duty 
to  perform,  in  saying  that  your  name  is  as  well  known,  perhaps,  in 
America  as  in  your  native  land,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  exten- 
sion of  your  fame.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  read  your  interesting  letter 
to  my  class,  consisting  of  several  hundred  young  gentlemen,  who  listened 
to  your  words  with  the  same  respect  they  would  have  paid  to  you,  had 
they  been  pronounced  by  your  own  lips.  They  will  disperse  themselves 
in  a  few  days  hence,  over  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  thus  will 
have  it  in  their  power  to  report  the  latest  dates  of  your  opinions  as  to 
chloroform.  I  shall  also  allow  it  to  be  published  on  the  first  proximo, 
in  a  medical  journal  of  extensive  circulation.    You  will  herein  perceive 
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the  readiness  with  which  I  assidt  in  disseminating  your  views.  It  is 
not  without  regret  that  I  find  myself  opposed  to  your  opinions  in  the 
case.  That  difference  ought  not,  however,  in  the  least  degree  to  aflfect 
those  sentiments  of  respectful  consideration  and  real  esteem  with  which 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CH.  D.  MEIGS. 

PbOYXMOB  SlMfSOlTi  &c. 

Having  reprinted  the  foregoing  in  this  new  edition,  in  order  that 
the  reader  might  see  what  I  said  and  thought  in  a  Journal  in  1848, 1 
have  now  to  state  that  I  adhere,  in  1852,  to  these  opinions,  and  con- 
sider them  sound  and  just,  and  recommend  them  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  my  readers. 

Since  the  date  of  my  letter  to  Prof.  Simpson,  I  have  been  induced 
by  many  motives  to  administer  ether,  (never  have  I  given,  nor  will  I 
ever  give  any  person  chloroform,)  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases: 
many  of  the  women  were  delighted  with  its  operation  after  they  had 
recovered  from  the  intoxication,  but  about  an  equal  number  appeared 
to  have  been  disgusted  with,  or  indifferent  to,  its  effects.  I  have 
certainly  observed,  in  most  of  the  experiments,  that  it  lessened  the 
frequency  and  power  of  the  pains ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  it  aside  wholly,  until  the  motor  powers  of  the  womb,  recovering 
from  the  stupefying  influence  of  the  intoxication  or  dead-drunkenness 
of  the  woman,  allowed  the  labor  to  proceed,  or  to  be  terminated  by  a 
forceps  operation.  I  have  lost  two  children  in  labor  because  of  the 
anaesthesia,  as  I  fully  believe ;  and  some  of  my  patients  have  had  affec- 
tions and  post-partum  symptoms,  the  remembrance  of  which  makes  me 
well  content  to  remain  among  the  opponents  of  the  practice. 

I  say  these  things  not  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect,  nor  with  a 
desire  to  disparage  those  of  my  medical  brethren  who  habitually  em- 
ploy the  anaesthetics  in  Midwifery;  but  in  order  that  I  may  speak  the 
truth  as  it  appears  to  me,  and  let  that  truth  pass  for  as  much  as  it 
is  worth,  and  no  more.  I  shall  only  add  that  I  sincerely  regret  the 
introduction  of  anaesthetics  into  Midwifery ;  not  because  they  are  not 
useful  and  laudable  in  some  rare  cases,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
use  of  them  has  become  a  great  abuse,  which  I  believe  will  become 
greater  until  the  day — no  distant  one — shall  arrive,  when  mankind, 
and  the  profession  also,  shall  have  been  convinced  that  the  doctors  have 
made  a  mistake  on  this  point,  in  this  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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FACE  PRESENTATIONS. 


Fig.  82. 


Ik  cases  in  which  the  usual  dip  of  the  occipi to-frontal  diameter  fails 
so  take  place,  hut,  on  the  contrarji  is  reversed,  so  as  to  allow  the  chin 
o  depart  far  from  the  breast,  the  head  may  be  actually  turned  over 
Mekwards,  permitting  the  child's  face  to  fall  down  into  the  pelvis. 

In  face  presentations,  as  delineated 
a  Fig.  82)  annexed,  the  chin  is  on 
MM  aide,  and  the  top  of  the  forehead 
qpon  the  other  side  of  the  pelvis. 
Eke  face  seems  to  be  looking  directly 
lownwards  into  the  excavation  of  the 
0WW  basin.  This  could  not  be  the 
iaae  without  complete  departure  of 
lie  chin  from  the  breast  (see  the 
Jgure)j  and  an  absolute  overset  of  the 
lead  backwards,  as  in  a  person  who 
ikoold  be  looking  upwards  at  an  object 
iirectly  overhead. 

These  are  what  are  denominated 
Paee  Presentations :  a  sort  of  labors 

kat  are  thought  to  be  less  unnatural  and  dangerous,  now,  than  in 
brmer  times.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  face  cases  may  well  be 
adaded  among  the  natural  labors,  except  where  some  failure  in  the 
lOirers  of  the  woman  should  cause  us  to  convert  them  into  preternatu- 
il  ones,  feeling  obliged  to  turn  and  deliver  by  the  feet;  to  restore  the 
rertex  by  some  serious  operation ;  or  to  extract  ytiih  the  forceps,  or 
»tlier  instrument. 

The  foetal  head  being  an  oval,  five  inches  long,  from  the  vertex  to 
;he  chin,  and  more  than  three  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  widest 
>art,  it  ought  to  make  no  difference,  as  far  as  the  mere  head  is  con- 
^med,  whether  the  chin  or  the  vertex  advances  first  in  labor,  because, 
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in  either  case,  the  same  circumferences  of  the  head  are  presented  to  the 
planes  through  which  thej  are  to  be  transmitted.  The  foramen  mag- 
num of  the  occipital  bone  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  vertex  and 
chin,  and  situated  on  one  side  of  the  oval,  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
hazards  of  these  labors  are  attributable,  rather  to  the  nature  of  the 
articulation  by  which  the  neck  and  head  are  conjoined,  than  to  the 
form  of  the  head  itself,  when  advancing  with  the  face  downwards. 
The  nature  of  this  articulation  is  such,  that  extension  of  the  head 
cannot  take  place  so  well  as  flexion :  hence  the  requisite  dip  of  the 
occipito-frontal  diameter  is  not  effected  in  face  cases  without  difficnltj, 
and  the  consumption  of  much  time. 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  the  state  of  the  spinal  column  of  a 
child,  urged  on  in  labor  by  powerful  uterine  contractions,  directed  to 
its  expulsion  with  the  face  in  advance.  The  inferior-posterior  part  of 
the  head  is  pressed  against  the  back  of  its  neck,  or  betwixt  its  sca- 
pulae, which  could  not  be  the  case  without  bending  the  cervical  spine 
backwards,  like  a  bow,  while  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse  are  carred 
in  the  opposite  direction,  causing  thus  a  double  antero-posterior  carve, 
on  which,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  two  arches,  much  of 
the  expulsive  force  is  vainly  expended ;  so  that,  though  the  power  may 
be  as  great  as  in  a  common  labor,  it  produces  much  less  eflfect  than  in 
a  common  labor — a  great  part  of  every  pain  being  expended  in  repro- 
ducing the  greatest  amount  of  curvature  ;  for  the  elasticity  ef  the  two 
curves  is  such  that  they  are  straightened  as  soon  as  the  pain  subsides 
at  least  in  some  measure,  while  the  rest  of  the  pain  is  used  in  pushing 
the  face  onwards! 

A  child  in  utero  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  universal  flexion,  as  I  have 
already  remarked.  It  cannot  be  in  extension,  as  supposed  by  the  old 
authors,  whose  rude  cuts,  accompanying  their  crude  descriptions  of 
labors,  are  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  of  pity  in  any  modem  obstetri- 
cian. In  this  state  of  flexion,  the  chin  approaches  or  even  touches 
the  breast.  Such  a  flexion  in  a  head  labor  always  gives  us  a  vertex 
position.  But  if  the  chin,  instead  of  approaching,  depart  from  the 
breast,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  face  presentation.  Let  the  Sta- 
dent  consider  that  when  the  chin  departs  from  the  breast,  it  does  so  by 
fllnw  deirrees.  *"d  aot  suddenly,  nor  wholly,  at  once.  Hence  he  should 
m  face  presentations,  whose  whole  progrpas  he  has  opportunity  to  su- 
pervise, expect  to  touch  at  first  the  top  of  the  forehead  as  the  lowest 
point,  or  presenting  point.  As  the  labor  goes  on,  the  head  continues 
to  turn  over  more  and  more  completely  until  it  is  at  last  quite  overset 
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backwards;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  83),  in  which, 

in  addition  to  a  face  preaentation,  there 

is  a  prolapsion  of  the  left  foot.     If,  in 

inch  a  labor  as  this,  the  foot  were  thrust 

back  into  the  womb  daring  the  absence 

of  a  pain,  we  should  hare  a  verjr  bad 

eaie  of  face  labor,  with  the  chin  to  the 

aacmm,  and  the  forehead  to  the  pubis. 

When  the  face  presents,  the  bead 
does  not  enter  the  ezoavation  with 
tbe  fronto-mental  diameter  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  strait.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  frontal  extremity  of  that  line 
is  lowest  at  first,  but  the  mental  extre- 
mity of  it  comes  at  length  to  be  lowest,  at  least  as  regards  the  succes- 
nre  planes  through  which  it  passes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  as 
may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  neat  figure  which  is  annexed. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  face, 
aa  it  proceeds,  in  such  a  labor,  la 
worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of 
the  practitioner.  Should  the  chin 
CDter  thesuperior  strait  near  to  the 
aoetabulum,it  will  afterwards  rotate 
towards  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and, 
escaping  under  that  arch,  will  rise 
upwards  over  the  pudendum,  so  as 
to  allow  the  under  aspect  of  the  chin 
and  the  throat  to  be  applied  to  the 
arch,  and  to  the  front  of  the  sym- 
physis, while  the  remainder  of  the 
head  is  evolving  itself  from  the  os 
ezternam.  In  such  a  birth,  the  part  that  first  emerges  is  the  chin  ;  then 
the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  forehead,  the  crown ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  vertex, 
which  escapes  over  the  fourchette,  whereupon  the  flexion  of  the  bead 
immediately  becomes  complete  again. 

generally  be  found  that  a  well-formed  pelvis  is  capable  of  transmitting 
a  child  of  moderate  size  almost  as  speedily  and  safely,  in  such  a  labor, 
aa  if  it  were  STcrtex  presentation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  sym- 
physis of  the  pubis  is  only  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  course,  if 
the  chin  should  escape  under  the  arch,  the  neck  is  so  long  that  the  throat 
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can  apply  itself  against  the  inside  of  the  symphysis,  allowing  the  chin, 
nay  the  whole  head  to  be  born,  before  any  part  of  the  thorax  of  the 
infant  begins  to  plunge  into  the  excavation. 

Figure  85  may  serve  to  show  how  the  chin,  in  a  favorable  case, 
comes  at  last  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  slides  down  behind  it,  and  at  length 
begins  to  emerge  underneath  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch.  Look  at 
the  figure;  reflect  that  the  occipito-mental  diameter  is  five  inches,  and 
the  pelvis  only  four  and  a  half;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  chin  begins  to 
come  forward  under  the  arch,  the  five  inch  mento-occipital  diameter  is 
coming  with  its  mental  extremity  out  beneath  the  arch. 


Fig.  85. 


Fig.  86. 


The  next  figure  (Fig.  86)  shows  how  the  chin  rises  upwards  in  front 
of  the  pubis  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  escape  beyond  the  arch,  and  thus 
allows  the  head  to  roll  out  of  the  excavation.  The  three  outline  heads 
show  the  three  successive  positions  of  the  cranium  after  the  chin  has 
once  come  under  the  arch. 

A  very  contrary  state  of  things  from  the  foregoing  obtains  where 
the  chin,  instead  of  revolving  towards  the  front,  turns  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Hero  the  forehead  must  appear  first ;  then  the 
nose  ;  next  the  mouth ;  and  lastly,  the  chin,  escaping  from  the  edge  of 
the  perineum,  retreats  towards  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  allowing  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  pass  out  under  the  arch ;  and  finally,  the  vertex 
emerges,  which  concludes  the  delivery  of  the  head.     I  say  that  J^^( 

born  is  the  chin.  When  the  chin  has  escaped,  and  begun  to  retreat 
behind  the  perineum,  the  mouth  becomes  delivered,  then  the  nose  and 
eyes,  top  of  the  forehead,  crown,  and  lastly  the  vertex.  This  must  be 
the  case,  considering  that  the  occipito-mental  diameter  is  fully  five  inches 
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lOD^  and  that  there  ib  no  antero-posterior,  obliqne,  or  tranaverse  line 
of  inch  length  in  any  part  of  the  lower  excavation.  It  is  impossible 
tlMD  to  see-sav  »  diameter  of  more 
tiun  fire  inches  within  the  excava- 
tion.  Therefore,  if  the  mental  extre- 
Mi^  of  the  oceipito-mental  diameter 
tecends  first,  it  mnet  escape  firBt,_ 
and  the  occipital  extremity  last. 
But,  while  the  chin  is  sweeping,  slow- 
1j  an<d  painfolly,  down  the  curve  of 
ths  sacrom,  and  especially,  when  it 
ii  got  so  low  as  the  edge  of  the 
perineam,  the  breast  of  the  child  is 
•bo  entering  the  pelvis,  where  the 
Wftce  it  should  occupy  is  already 
taken  np  by  the  perpendicular  dia- 
meter  of  the   head.     Imagine  the 

punfol  distension  of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
tension of  the  OS  externum,  required  for  the  exit  of  the  child,  in  ench 
•  osae! 

Figure  87  shows  the  difiSeolty  that  is  produced  by  a  rotation  of 
the  chin  backwards,  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  I  hope  it  may  greatly 
Must  in  teaching  the  young  Student  how  extremely  important  a  mat- 
ter it  is  to  give  all  possible  aid  and  assbtaoce  to  nature,  ia  her  attempts 
to  torn  it  towards  the  front  of  the  pelvis. 

The  cause  of  face  presentations  is  not  perfectly  well  understood ; 
it  ia^  however,  probable  that  they  are  more  commonly  occasioned  by 
u  obliquity  of  the  womb  than  by  any  other  cause.  For  example, 
let  the  womb,  at  the  onset  of  labor,  be  so  oblique  as  to  throw  its  fun- 
dit  far  down  to  the  left  aide,  the  child  presenting  by  the  head,  and 
the  vertex  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis :  the  direction  of  the  expul- 
HTB  force  operating  on  the  infant  will  propel  its  head  against  the  edge 
or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  either  cause  the  head  to  glance  upwards 
into  the  iliac  fossa,  bo  as  to  let  a  shoulder  fall  into  the  opening,  or  it 
will  be  turned  over,  so  aa  to  let  the  face  fall  into  the  opening,  and 
tim  produce  a  face  presentation,  in  which  the  chin  is  near  to  the  left 
acetabulum,  and  the  forehead  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  junction.  It  ia 
ea^  to  set  this  in  a  clear  light,  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
domonstrations  on  the  pkantome. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  right  to  admit,  in  a  systematic  arrange- 
Beot,  only  two  original  positions  of  face-presentations :  viz.,  one  with 
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the  chin  to  the  right,  and  one  with  it  to  the  left  of  the  pelfisiitM^ 
always  understood,  that  the  position  is  not  necessarily  enctlj 
Terse,  but  that  the  chin  maybe  rariously  addressed,  sometimes,  ulidhi 
most  generally  being  so  far  back  as  to  be  near  the  sacro-iliae 
and  sometimes  more  anteriorly,  or  near  the  body  of  the  pubis; 
prefers  to  have  only  two  positions.     By  admitting  these  two 
only,  the  Student's  mind  is  reliered  from  the  burden  of 
artificial  distinctions;  and  should  he  in  practice  rest  upon  theii,k 
be  easier  for  him  to  comprehend  the  practical  doctrines  reUdnli 
case.     Thus,  in  all  face  cases,  the  great  doctrine  is  to  bring  A» 
to  the  pubic  arch,  because  the  chin,  being  the  mental 
the  five  inch  mento-occipital  diameter,  may  escape  by  gliding  a 
downwards,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis ;  whereas,  if  it  be 
backwards  to  the  sacrum,  it  must  slide  five  inches  down  the 
coccyx,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  over  the 
perineum,  before  it  can  be  bom ;  but,  five  inches  and  three  inehci 
eight  inches.     The  child's  neck  is  not  eight  inches  long, 
before  the  chin  can  slide  down  the  sacrum,  and  off  the  anterior 
the  extended  perineum,  a  good  part  of  the  child's  thorax  mast  be 
or  jammed  into  the  excavation  along  with  the  head,  the  vertical 
ter  of  which  alone  is  more  than  three  and  a  half  inches.    See 
87.     If  we  should  adopt  four  positions,  we  must  have  a  docm 
each ;  but  with  the  two  only,  there  is  a  necessity  for  only  one 
— namely,  to  bring  the  chin  to  the  afch  of  the  pubis,  if  practioUi) 
not,  let  the  forehead  come,  and  do  our  best  with  it. 

Face  presentations  are  accidents;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  80uEM| 
to  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  normal  law  of  foDtal  flexion,  tbtdf 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  exampl'^s  of  preternatural  labor.  Tet,s» 
we  come  to  reflect  that  the  female  can  generally  expel  the  chiH* 
but  little  more  difficulty,  in  this  case,  than  in  vertex  positions,  it  N^ 
altogether  proper  to  regard  them  as  natural  cases.  But  I  li»Te» 
that  they  are  accidents,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  accidents  ev 
by  deviations  of  the  axis  of  the  womb.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  tH** 
female  have  a  very  great  right  lateral  obliquity  of  the  womb,ii'* 
vertex  present  towards  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  may  be  i"?" 
against  the  brim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  glance  above  it,  andilii^* 
forehead  to  fall  into  the  opening,  which  state  could  not  exist  loaj* 
out  being  followed  either  by  the  descent  of  the  face,  or  the  indtc^* 
a  shoulder  presentation.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,fi«** 
chin  to  the  vertex  is  a  distance  of  five  inches,  which  none  of  tk"^ 
meters  of  the  straits  will  take  in,  in  the  living  subject:  therefo'*'' 
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tbe  Tertex  should  rise  abore  the  brim,  and  let  the  forehead  fall  into 
the  opening,  the  chin  would  gradually  come  down.  Let  not  the  Stu- 
dent  then  expect  to  find  the  face  looking  full  down  into  the  excava- 
taoD,  at  the  beginning  of  these  cases;  but  rather,  let  him  expect  to  find 
it  coming  more  and  more  completely  down  as  the  labor  draws  to  its 
close ;  hence,  all  face  cases  are  at  first  cases  of  forehead  presenta- 
tion, and,  whenever  the  chin  departs  from  the  breast  in  a  labor,  let  him 
take  heed  lest  it  lead  to  a  face  presentation. 

I  propose  to  the  American  Student  to  adopt  Dewees's  recommendation, 
to  have  only  two  face  presentations,  and  to  let  the  first  be  that  in  which 
the  forehead  is  to  the  left,  and  the  chin  to  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis — 
while  the  second  position  is  that  in  which  the  forehead  is  to  the  right, 
and  the  chin  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.  Let  this  be  the  decision ;  and 
let  the  Student,  when  he  finds  the  chin  disposed  to  address  itself  to  a 
point  in  rear  of  the  transverse  diameter,  still  consider  it  as  a  first  posi- 
tion, or  a  second  position,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Suppose  a  case  of  face  presentation  to  be  caused  by  a  right  lateral 
obliquity  of  the  womb,  the  point  of  the  head  being  repelled  above  the 
edge  of  the  strait:  the  womb,  in  its  oblique  state,  leans  to  the  right  and 
fomoardi^  and  not  directly  towards  the  right;  whence,  if  the  accident 
oeenr  in  the  manner  supposed,  the  chin  could  not  fail  to  be  placed  to 
the  right,  and  a  little  forwards ;  the  same  thing  is  true  of  cases  caused 
by  left  lateral  obliquity — mutatis  mtUandiB — as  before  stated.  This 
furnishes  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  which,  in  giving  form 
to  the  pelvis,  even  provided  us  herein  a  remedy  for  the  accidents  that 
might  occur  to  thwart  or  prevent  the  parturient  act.  Should  the  chin 
be  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  not  susceptible  of  being 
directed  towards  the  front  of  the  pubis,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  might 
be  expected  to  occur;  whereas,  when  the  chin  advances  toward  the  pubis, 
little  embarrassment  is,  in  general,  to  be  apprehended. 

If  we  could  know,  antecedently  to  the  descent  of  the  presenting  parts, 
what  they  are,  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  could  easily  restore  them 
when  wrongly  placed,  to  their  proper  situation ;  but,  while  the  present- 
ing part  of  the  child  is  above  the  brim,  it  is  very  rare,  if  not  indeed  im- 
possible, to  have  such  a  good  degree  of  dilatation  as  to  admit  of  the 
hand  being  introduced,  in  order  to  efiect  the  needful  changes.  The 
womb  opens  as  the  part  comes  down,  and  only  as  it  does  come  down. 
Hence,  when  a  face  case  is  ascertained  to  exist,  it  is  mostly  (I  say  not 
universally)  too  late  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen  or  superior  basin ; 
and  as  to  attempting  to  bring  down  the  vertex,  after  the  head  has  once 
sunk  well  into  the  excavation,  I  regard  it  as  a  rash,  if  not  an  impossible 
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operation ;  rash,  since  it  could  not  be  done  without  very  great  violence; 
and  generally  impossible,  since  we  cannot  turn  or  see-saw  a  diameter 
of  full  five  inches  in  a  pelvis  furnishing  less  than  that  space.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  push  the  whole  mass  back,  and  bring  dowa  the  vertex, 
let  it  be  done,  if  deemed  really  necessary;  but  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  good  action  will  rarely  occur  in  practice.  Yiardel  tells  us  that, 
in  Sept.  1669,  he  was  called  to  Madame  Nissole,  who  had  been  already 
two  days  in  labor  with  a  face  presentation.  He  made  use  of  a  com- 
press, with  which,  thrusting  upwards  with  the  fingers,  he  pushed  the 
face,  »•  e.  the  head,  back  again ;  and  so  enabled  him,  after  he  had  raised 
it  up,  to  slide  his  hand  along  the  face  until  he  got  hold  of  the  vertex, 
which  he  pulled  downwards,  and  thus  restored  the  chin  to  the  breast, 
placing  the  head  in  extennon.  Yiardel  boasts  of  this  case — ^bnt  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  have  pushed  the  head  back  if  it  were  already 
out  of  the  womb  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  And  if  it  were  not  yet  in 
the  vagina,  he  did  an  imprudent  act  of  meddlesome  midwifery  in  hii 
operation.  He  relates  the  case  at  p.  110  of  his  Obs.  9ur  la  PraL  de$ 
Ace. 

Dead,  and  half  putrid  children,  in  whose  tissues  there  is  scarcely  any 
resiliency  or  resisting  power  left,  are  not  so  unapt  to  come  face  fore- 
most as  living  children,  in  whom  departure  of  the  chin  from  the  breast 
occasions  such  a  great  extension  of  the  head  as  to  be  painful,  whence  the 
living  child  instinctively  opposes  the  wrong  tendency,  by  acting  with 
all  its  strength,  to  get  the  chin  down,  or  the  head  flexed  again. 

Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  a  labor,  the  face  of  the  child  shall  be  found  looking  directly 
downwards.  When  the  examination  is  made  early  in  a  labor,  the  oe 
uteri  being  dHated  very  little,  the  accoucheur  ordinarily  rests  content 
with  ascertaining  that  the  head  presents,  and  does  not  endeavor  to 
complete  the  diagnosis  as  to  position.  Hence,  there  is  almost  always 
an  early  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  for  it  is  the  forehead 
that  is  first  felt;  and  the  face  itself  does  not  appear  in  the  excavation 
for  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  parturient  throes.  The 
head  turns  over  only  by  degrees,  and  allows  first  one  eye  to  be  felt, 
and  then  the  other,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin.  In  order  to 
exemplify  these  processes,  I  shall  cite  some  cases  from  my  record-book. 

On  the  5th  day  of  February,  1830, 1  was  called  to  attend  Mrs. j 

in  labor  with  her  second  child.  When  I  reached  her  house,  it  was 
half  past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  told  me  that  she  had  had 
pain  for  a  day  or  two,  but  was  seized  with  regular  labor-pains  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning.     Upon  making  examination  per  vaginam,  I  found 
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the  OS  uteri  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with 
the  edges  thin  and  ductile,  and  the  very  tense  membranes  protrud- 
ing through  them  during  the  pains.  I  could,  at  first,  just  feel  the  eren 
smooth  surface  of  the  foetal  cranium,  which  seemed  to  be  resting  or 
lodged  upon  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  not  in  the  least  degree 
§mgaged,  or  entered  into  the  superior  strait ;  this  was  all  that  I  learned 
from  this  first  examination,  and  was  all  that  I  wished  to  learn. 

As  the  pains  were  regular  and  good,  I  expected  soon  to  find  the 
head  engaged  within  the  passage;  bat  I  observed  that  the  uterus  was 
wry  large,  as  if  distended  with  an  undue  amount  or  excess  of  liquor 
amnii. 

At  nine  o*clock  A.  M.,  the  pains,  although  regular  and  of  increasing 
iererity,  had  not  caused  the  head  to  engage  in  the  slightest  degree; 
it  remained  exactly  as  at  the  first  Touching.  These  circumstances  led 
me  to  suspect  that  the  womb  was  unprovided  with  a  proper  degree  of 
energy,  on  account  of  its  being  distended  beyond  its  just  dimensions. 
I  deemed  it,  on  this  hypothesis,  advisable  to  rupture  the  ovum,  in 
the  expectation  that,  as  soon  as  the  womb  should  condense  itself  a 
little  by  the  flowing  off  of  the  waters,  it  would  acquire  such  vigor  as 
to  compel  the  head  to  engage  in  the  strait,  and  thence  pass  speedily 
into  the  excavation,  as  I  had  repeatedly  observed  to  be  the  case  in  other 
persons. 

Upon  rupturing  the  ovum,  there  came  off  a  very  great  quantity  of 
water ;  I  should  think  nearly  two  quarts  in  all ;  but  the  head  did  not 
advance  until  three  or  four  pains  had  acted  upon  it ;  after  which  it 
eame  slowly  down,  and  I  felt  a  suture ;  but  as  yet  no  fontanel  was  dis- 
tinguishable. The  examination  induced  me  to  suppose  it  was  a  vertex 
presentation  of  the  first  position,  in  which  opinion  I  was  most  egre- 
gionsly  deceived,  in  consequence  of  the  very  careless  manner  in  which 
I  made  the  investigation.  At  eleven  o'clock,  I  made  a  more  careful 
inquiry,  and  was  distressed  to  find  that  the  left  side  of  the  os  frontis 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  excavation,  and  that,  by  passing  the  finger 
very  strongly  up  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction,  I  could  feel  the 
edge  of  the  left  orbit  and  root  of  the  nose,  beyond  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  reach,  in  the  then  state  of  the  organs  of  generation. 

It  seemed,  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  labor,  too  late  to 
tarn,  even  if  that  could  have  been  considered,  the  best  resource ;  and 
I  was  the  more  averse  to  such  a  proceeding,  considering  that  I  had 
before  delivered  her  of  a  large  child,  and  also  that  the  waters  were 
now  drained  off,  and  the  uterine  contractions  powerful. 

As  she  had  by  this  time  become  heated,  and  very  much  disquieted 
25 
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with  her  pains,  from  which  the  suffering  was  severe,  I  gave  her  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  soon  afterwards  took  twelve  ounces  of  hlood 
from  the  arm.     She  also  got  an  enema  of  flaxseed  tea  and  olive  oil. 

The  head  was  now  fairly  engaged,  and  the  face  was  becoming  more 
and  more  the  presenting  part,  notwithstanding  mj  repeated  endeavors 
to  push  it  up,  by  forcibly  pressing  against  the  ossa  malamm  during 
each  pain ;  and  I  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  impossible 
to  force  up  the  face  and  bring  down  the  vertex  by  the  employment  of 
any  legitimate  force,  or  by  mere  dexterity. 

The  pains  had  become  so  dreadfully  severe,  and  the  poor  woman 
suffered  such  agonies,  that  I  really  entertained  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  womb  might  rupture  itself  or  the  vagina,  in  its  vain  efforts  to 
carry  on  {he  parturient  processes,  lashed  as  it  was  into  a  rage  of  ex- 
citement by  the  obstacles  to  delivery. 

At  my  request.  Dr.  James,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  invited  to  see  the  patient,  and 
arrived  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  after  having  examined 
the  case,  left  me,  with  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  vertex  might 
come  down  after  some  further  efforts  of  the  womb.  Dr.  J.  was  to  re- 
turn to  me  at  half  past  four  o'clock. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  provided  myself  with  the  long  right-hand  blade 
of  Davis's  oblique  forceps ;  and  when  the  professor  returned,  at  four 
o'clock,  it  was  found  to  be  vain  any  longer  to  expect  the  descent  of  the 
vertex.  I  therefore  introduced  the  blade  above  mentioned  behind  the 
right  ramus  of  the  pubis,  got  it  upon  the  left  parietal  bone,  and,  using 
it  as  a  vectis,  drew  down  with  it  during  the  pains.  The  head  advanced 
very  much  by  this  aid,  and  began  to  press  upon  the  perineum ;  bat 
there  it  stopped,  and  seemed  no  longer  affected  by  the  vectis. 

I  next  attempted,  with  my  Baudelocque  forceps,  to  introduce  the 
male  blade  behind  the  left  obturator  foramen.  I  was  foiled,  but  Dr. 
James  succeeded  in  adjusting  it.  Every  attempt  to  adjust  the  female 
blade,  whether  made  by  Dr.  James  or  by  me,  proved  fruitless.  They 
could  not  be  made  to  lock ;  nevertheless,  I  rashly  attempted  to  deliver 
with  them  by  securing  the  joint  with  one  hand,  and  by  this  means  the 
head  again  advanced,  but  soon  stopped.  The  forceps  were  now  aban- 
doned, after  vainly  attempting  to  make  them  lock.  I  next  resorted  to 
the  oblique  vectis  again,  and  with  it  caused  the  head  to  advance  to  mwok, 
as  to  put  the  perineum  in  a  state  of  tension.  The  chin  tamed  to  the 
pubic  arch,  and  then  emerged  from  the  genital  fissure ;  and  as  the  suc- 
cessive portions  of  the  face  came  forth,  the  chin  rose  up  te  the  moni 
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Teneris,  and  allowed  the  foarchette  to  slip  backwards  off  the  vertex, 
which  immediately  retired  towards  the  coccyx. 

The  child  was  bom,  but  the  cord,  which  was  tight  around  its  neck, 
did  not  pulsate;  the  infant,  however,  began  at  length  to  gasp,  and 
after  having  been  well  dashed  with  brandy,  cried  lustily.  It  was  bom 
ftt  half  past  six  o'clock  P.  M.,  so  that  the  labor  was  found  to  have  con- 
tinued about  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 

At  the  time  I  last  put  on  the  vectis,  the  child's  chin  was  in  the  left 
■acro-iliac  comer  of  the  pelvis.  Both  Dr.  James  and  I  expected  that 
the  rotation  would  inevitably  carry  the  chin  to  the  sacrum,  to  be  con- 
aeqaently  delivered  at  the  perineum.  I  have  every  reason,  therefore, 
to  Boppose  that  the  vectis  was  the  chief  means  of  giving  the  head  so 
favorable  a  rotation,  a  result  attributable  to  the  admirable  curve  of  Dr. 
Davis's  oblique  blade. 

The  perineum  was  not  hurt ;  the  placenta  came  off  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  mother  found  herself  very  comfortable,  considering  her  great 
fatigue. 

The  face  was  one  enormous  suggillation,  carried  to  the  extent  of 
producing  numerous  blebs  or  vesications  on  the  eyelids  and  cheeks. 
The  mouth  was  excessively  swelled,  and  the  left  eye  completely  closed. 
The  face  was,  on  account  of  this  state,  directed  to  be  frequently  bathed 
with  cream.  This  infant  was  carefully  weighed  on  the  evening  of  its 
birth,  and  was  found  to  weigh  nine  pounds  and  three-quarters.  On  the 
mteenth  day  after  delivery,  the  woman  was  down  stairs  to  dinner,  and 
had  no  subsequent  indisposition. 

In  giving  the  details  of  this  case,  I  am  liable,  as  I  well  know,  to  the 
charge  of  having,  in  an  important  matter,  anticipated  my  subject: 
bat  although  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  formal  consideration  of  in- 
itramental  cases,  I  feel  pretty  well  assured  no  evil  will  happen  to  any 
Student  for  having,  by  reading  the  foregoing  relation,  in  some  degree 
anticipated  the  regular  and  formal  consideration  of  obstetric  opera- 
tions. 

The  cut.  Fig.  88,  which  represents  the  foetal  head,  in  a  face  labor, 
thrown  back  to  that  degree  as  to  press  the  occipital  bone  against  the 
interscapular  space,  suflSces  to  show  how  well  founded  were  my  fears 
kefe  the  forehead,  instead  of  the  chin,  should  rotate  to  the  front,  to 
prevent  which  is  the  chief  doctrine  of  this  obstetric  topic ;  and  I  would 
agun  urge  the  Student  to  take  the  first  opportunity  that  may  present 
itaelf,  of  testing  the  doctrine,  by  trying  to  deliver  on  the  machine,  or 
fkmUame^  with  the  chin  backwards,  in  a  face  presentation.  By  so 
doing,  he  will  at  once  have  a  demonstration  of  the  point  of  practice  to 
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making  t 


be  adopted,  and  never  afterwards  be  in  the  least  danger  of  n 
mistake,  or  committing  a  blunder  in  this  matter. 

Seeing  the  great  and  merited  reputation  of  the  late  Professor  De- 
crees, of  Philadelphia,  and  the  general  recourse  to,  and  reliance  on  lut 
obstetric  precepts,  I  feel  constrained  to  warn  the  Student  of  one  error 
in  his  Sffstem  of  Midwifery,  2d  edition,  1828.  He  ia  speaking,  at  p. 
328,  of  the  instrumental  delivery  of  a  face-labor. 

"  Should  the  forceps  be  determined  on,  we  most  apply  them  over  the 
ears;  that  is,  one  blade  behind  the  pubis,  and  the  other  before  the 
sacrum  ;  they  must  be  so  applied  that  the  concave  edges  must  look  to- 
wards the  hind  head,  which  must  be  brought  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis, 
and  not  the  chin,  as  directed  by  Smellie.'* 

This  operation  would  inevitably,  if  successful,  bring  the  top  of  the 
forehead  and  the  crown  of  the  head  under  the  arch,  and  the  chin  to 
the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  as  in  Fig.  88.  To  deliver  it,  would  imply 
that  the  child's  throat  should  stretch  to  a  length  beyond  eight  inches, 
or  that  the  thorax  and  head  should  both  be  in  the  excavation  together. 
I  should  not  have  noticed  this  lapsus  of  my  celebrated  townsman,  but 
as  evidence  of  my  respect  for  his  great  reputation,  and  because  I  know 
that  it  was  a  bpsu«  petinee,  and  not  a  precept  that  he  wonld  follow  in 
practice.  When  such  authorities  happen  to  fall  into  even  a  small  error, 
it  is  proper  to  point  out  the  error,  leat  an  accidental  error  with  the 
authority  of  a  great  name  should  mislead  the  early  beginner,  or 
Student. 

I  should  think  no  long  disquisition  would  be  reqaired  to  convince 
the  Student  who  will  carefully  ex- 
amine the  Fig.  88,  that,  in  a  face 
presentation  with  the  forehead  to  the 
pubis,  and  the  chin  to  the  sacrum,  it 
must  happen  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  child's  thorax  shall  be  jam- 
med, together  with  the  cranium,  into 
the  pelvis.  The  same  cut  shows  thit 
if  the  occipito-mental  diameter  be 
reversed,  so  that  the  mental  extre- 
mity of  it,  instead  of  the  occipital 
extremity,  enters  the  pelvis  first,  it 
must  leave  it  first,  for  it  cannot  be 
reversed  within  the  excavation.  Fur- 
ther, let  the  Student  examine  the 
drawing,  to  see  how  the  chin  must  in  these  unfortunate  presentationa 


Fig.  88. 
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dida  down  the  posterior  snrfaee  of  the  pelTis,  from  the  promontorinm 
to  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  and  so  OTor  the  perineum,  until  it  escapes  from 
Ae  Tulra,  over  the  fdurchette.  In  examining  Fig.  84,  he  will  readily 
pffeeire  how  easy  it  is  in  that  case  for  the  mental  extremity  of  the 
oUiqae  diameter  to  hegin  to  escape,  since  it  has  only  a  slide  of  one 
iaeh  along  the  symphysis  pubis  to  make  before  it  emerges;  whereas,  in 
Ae  rcYerse  position,  it  slides  seven  or  even  eight  inches,  over  bone  and 
iwiating  tissue,  before  it  can  begin  to  be  bom. 

A  case  of  a  different  kind  occurred  to  me  on  Wednesday,  the  17th 
sf  February,  1880.  Mrs.  M.  was  in  labor  with  her  seventh  child, 
hsTing  been  taken  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.  with  the  pains,  which  continued 
to  increase  up  to  the  time  when  I  arrived,  which  was  about  half  past 
UK  o'clock.  The  pains  were  strong;  the  waters  gone  off;  and  the 
kflftd  pretty  low  down  in  the  pelvis.  At  my  first  examination,  I  mis- 
took the  presentation,  thinking  that  it  was  a  vertex  case ;  but,  as  the 
pains  seemed  to  have  no  good  effect,  I  examined  again,  and  could  feel 
the  root  of  the  nose  directly  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
sqwrciliary  edges  of  the  orbits  upon  each  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the 
bone* 

Upon  this  dbcovery,  I  endeavored  to  turn  the  forehead  towards  the 
Uttf  by  raising  the  osfrontis,  and  pushing  it  in  the  proper  direction; 
bat  as  soon  as  each  pain  came  on,  it  forced  the  presenting  part  back 
■gain  into  its  former  position.  I  next  endeavored,  by  simply  pushing 
np  the  forehead  during  the  absence  of  a  pain,  and  sustaining  it  while 
the  pain  was  active,  to  cause  the  vertex  to  descend  along  the  curve  of  the 
laerum,  and  on  to  the  perineum :  but  I  could  not  succeed  here  any  better 
then  in  my  attempts  at  rotation :  the  pains  drove  it  back,  maugre  all 
mj  wishes  to  the  contrary.  As  the  chin  was  so  far  departed  from  the 
breast,  I  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  head  must  turn  quite  over 
b  extension,  and  thus  give  me  a  face  case  to  manage;  for,  as  I  could  feel 
die  superciliary  ridges  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  was 
likelihood  of  a  complete  overset  of  the  head,  provided  the  cranium 
not  too  large. 

The  patient,  who  had  met  with  no  such  difficulties  in  her  former 
labors,  and  to  whom  I  was  a  stranger,  now  became  greatly  alarmed 
ind  distressed;  so  much  so,  indeed^  that  I  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
explain  to  her  the  true  situation  of  affairs,  and  encouraged  her  to  look 
for  relief  after  a  reasonable  time.  I  told  her  that  she  could  be  deli- 
vered by  her  own  unassisted  efforts,  but  that  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  much  pain;  but  that  I  could  speedily  deliver  her 
with  the  help  of  an  instrument,  which  would  add  neither  to  the  hazard 
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or  pain  of  her  condition.  She  clapped  her  hands,  trembled  violently, 
and  uttered  exclamations  indicative  of  the  greatest  dismay,  and  eyeo 
terror,  bat  at  last  agreed  to  be  guided  by  my  opinion. 

I  introduced  the  right-hand  long  blade  of  Davis's  oblique  forceps, 
with  which  I  caused  the  head  to  make  a  considerable  advance ;  but  it 
again  stopped,  and  I  applied  the  Baudelocque  forceps :  with  the  aid 
derived  from  this  .instrument,  I  drew  the  head  downwards  so  as  greatly 
to  extend  the  perineum ;  upon  observing  which,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
remove  the  forceps,  lest  I  might  rupture  the  perineum,  which  was 
about  to  undergo,  unavoidably,  a  very  great  distension,  and  which  I 
was  not  inclined  to  augment  too  rapidly.  After  removing  the  for- 
ceps, I  reapplied  the  vectis,  as  before,  and  it  very  greatly  assisted  me 
to  bring  the  head  onwards  as  far  as  was  requisite.  As  soon  as  I  with* 
drew  the  vectis,  a  pain  came  on,  by  which  the  head  was  expelled,  the 
vertex  passing  out  over  the  fourchette,  upon  which  it  immediately 
completed  its  act  of  extension,  and  allowed  the  crown,  forehead,  nose, 
and  chin  successively  to  escape  under  the  pubic  arch.  The  child  was 
born  alive,  and  the  after-birth  followed  in  ten  minutes.  Upon  the 
infant's  forehead  was  an  enormous  black  suggillation,  which  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  was  followed  by  no  inconvenience. 

Of  the  above  case  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  mother  was  very 
well  formed,  and  the  pelvis  large;  the  child  of  medium  size;  and 
although  it  did  not  become  actually  a  face  presentation,  but  was  rather 
a  case  of  presentation  of  the  forehead,  it  still  serves  to  illustrate  my 
observations  on  the  difficulty  of  converting  face  presentations  into 
those  of  the  vertex.  I  think  that,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  instruments, 
it  must  have  at  last  brought  the  face  from  behind  the  top  of  the  sym- 
physis pubis  to  look  fully  down  into  the  excavation ;  for  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  down  the  vertex,  although  not  insuperable,  was  exceed- 
ingly great.  Perhaps  the  labor  would  have  been  easier,  had  I  turned 
the  head  quite  over!  In  some  small  heads,  I  have  pulled  the  chin  down, 
and  let  the  vertex  rise;  but  this  can  only  be  done  where  they  are 
small.  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  met  with  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  like  the  one  whose  relation  I  have  just  given,  bat  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  cite  them  here,  as  I  presume  this  one  may 
suffice  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  such  a  labor. 

I  find,  in  my  case-book,  another  example  of  face  presentation, 
which  I  shall  not  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  laying  before  my  reader 
in  this  place,  because  it  offers  good  encouragement  to  those  who  may 
happen  to  meet  with  such  untoward  sorts  of  labor  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  practice. 
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October  llth,  1880.  Mrs.  C.  W.,  aged  twenty-six,  was  in  labor 
with  her  first  child.  I  was  called  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  She  had 
been  poorly  throughout  the  day,  but  kept  about  until  bedtime.  At 
P.M.,  had  a  yiolont  pain,  and  large  discharge  of  waters.     She  lay 

her  left  side.  Upon  Touching,  I  could  not  reach  the  os  uteri,  nor 
SmI  any  part  of  the  child.  Upon  causing  her  to  turn  on  the  back,  I 
VM' enabled,  by  pushing  the  finger  very  far  upwards  and  backwards, 
to  hook  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri,  and  draw  it,  by  means  of  the 
finger,  downwards  and  forwards,  into  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  the 
vpper  strait :  I  could  then  touch  the  child's  cranium,  but  I  could  not 
touch  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  to  learn  what  part  of  the  cranium  it  was. 
Not  long  afterwards  I  felt,  in  the  left  anterior  part  of  the  upper  strait, 
ft  ridge  or  edge,  which  I  soon  made  out  to  be  the  superciliary  edge  of 
die  orbit  of  the  left  eye,  the  globe  of  which  soon  came  within  my 
nmeh.    I  could  not  touch  the  anterior  fontanel.  \ 

Here,  then,  was  a  case  which,' like  that  just  now  related,  was  to 
become  a  face  presentation  at  last,  if  I  should  prove  unable  to  prevent 
it  by  failing  to  restore  to  the  head  its  lost  flexion.  I  vainly  tried  to 
do  this  by  pushing  up  the  forehead,  and  holding  it  up  during  a  pain. 
It  always  came  back  to  its  place,  in  spite  of  whatever  efforts  I  could 
■ftke.  I  next  introduced  the  whole  hand,  except  the  thumb,  took  hold 
of  the  vertex  by  a  fair  purchase,  but  could  not  turn  it  downwards; 
oad  at  length,  becoming  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  succeeding, 
resolved  to  abandon  such  irritating  interference. 

As  the  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  there  was  an  obvious  tendency  of 
(be  chin  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction.  I  opposed  this  movement 
of  the  head  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the  loft  side  of  the  nose,  which 
kept  it  from  turning  to  the  left,  and  at  last  brought  it  to  the  obturator 
fivamen.  The  face  came  more  and  more  down  into  the  excavation,  and 
began  to  swell  very  much.  The  lips  became  excessively  tumid,  and  the 
whole  face  at  last  felt  like  a  tense  bladder.  By  the  force  of  the  pains, 
alone,  the  chin  was  afterwards  slowly  brought  to  the  os  externum,  and 
applied  itself  to  the  top  of  the  pubic  arch,  under  which  little  by  little 
it  emerged,  and  then  rose  up  towards  the  mons,  permitting  the  front  of 
the  throat  to  take  its  place  under  the  arch,  and  thus  allowing  the  ver- 
tex to  escape  last  from  before  the  fourchette.  See  Fig.  86,  p.  880. 
.  The  placenta  came  off  in  six  minutes.  The  infant  was  very  weak, 
and  its  face  greatly  swollen,  and  black  with  the  suggillation.  It  soon 
loudly,  and  I  found  that  on  the  14th,  that  is  three  days  after  its 
,  it  was  in  fine  health,  and  without  any  swelling  of  the  face.  The 
mother  had  a  very  favorable  getting  up.    The  net  weight  of  the  infant 
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Teas  nine  and  a  half  pounds.      The  mother  was  a  large  and  very 
powerful  woman. 

Madame  Boivin  informs  us,  in  her  MSmoires  sur  VArt  des  Accoueht- 
mens,  page  276,  that,  out  of  seventy-four  cases  of  face  presentations, 
fifty-eight  children  were  born  naturally.  Of  these,  forty-one  were 
delivered  without  any  assistance,  and  seventeen,  by  restoring  the  vertex 
to  the  centre  of  the  excavation ;  a  success  almost  incredible.  Four- 
teen cases  required  the  turning  and  delivery  by  the  feet,  while  only 
two  were  extracted  by  the  forceps,  and  in  one  of  the  latter  cases  the 
mother  had  convulsions. 

^^  Thus,''  says  the  learned  lady,  ^^  although  presenting  by  the  face, 
the  child  may  be  born  alive  and  naturally,  provided  the  bead  be  not 
too  large,  if  the  parts  of  the  mother  are  well  formed,  the  pains  strong 
and  good,  the  woman  resolute  and  healthy,  and  no  accident  occur  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  labor." 

Madame  Lachapelle,  whose  vast  experience,  gained  while  at  the  head 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Paris,  gives  her  valid  claim  to  speak  as 
with  authority,  and  whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  midwifery 
must  confirm  those  claims  as  rights,  gives  us  only  two  sorts  of  face 
presentations :  one  in  which  the  forehead  is  to  the  left  and  the  chin 
to  the  right  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  other  in  which  the  forehead  is  to  the 
right  and  the  chin  to  the  left.  She  says  she  never  met  with  Baude- 
locque's  first  and  second  positions.  Dr.  Dewees,  who  asserts  that  his 
list  comprises  near  nine  thousand  labors,  also  informs  us  that  he  never 
met  with  them.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  second 
case  which  I  related  in  this  chapter,  that  of  Mrs.  M.,  was  one  in  which 
I  felt  the  root  of  the  nose  behind  and  above  the  symphysis,  and  the 
two  orbits  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  he  will  admit  that,  although  the 
vertex  was  at  last  restored  so  as  to  escape  first,  yet  this  was  a  real 
example  of  a  face  case  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Smellie  gives  us  at 
least  four  examples  of  the  face  presenting  in  Baudelocque's  first  or 
second  position;  and  assuredly  no  English  or  American  Student  of 
Midwifery  will  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  or  candor 
of  that  admirable  author,  notwithstanding  that  Madame  Lachapelle 
tells  us  she  finds  no  very  evident  examples  of  such  face  positions  in  any 
good  collection  of  cases. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  perceive  the  great  importance  of  dwelling 
with  much  emphasis  upon  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  face.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  each  possible,  inasmuch  as,  where  the 
child's  head  is  not  disproportionately  large,  the  mass  of  the  head  is 
observed  to  rotate  upon  the  cervical  axis,  as  I  before  remarked,  some- 
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times  threatening  to  carry  the  chin  towards  the  sacrum,  and  sometimes 
flattering  the  accoucheur  with  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  arrival  at  the 
pnbis.  The  more  important  and  useful  knowledge  is  that  which  teaches 
us  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  the  appropriate  indications  of  treat- 
ment. But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  accident  consists  in  an  ex- 
cessive departure  of  the  chin  from  the  breast,  or  failure  of  flexion ; 
that  is  the  first  principle:  and  that  the  chief  indication  founded  upon  it 
is  to  restore  the  flexion  by  pushing  up  the  forehead  and  bringing  down 
the  vertex ;  and  where  that  cannot  be  done,  the  next  indication  is  to 
rotate  the  chin  to  the  front,  so  that  flexion  may  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  chin  has  emerged. 

I  am  not  capable  at  present  of  stating  the  number  of  face  cases  I 
hare  had  occasion  to  treat.  The  number  has  been  considerable.  The 
result,  as  to  its  influence  on  my  opinion,  is  that  they  are  rarely  for- 
midable when  the  great  precept  of  bringing  the  chin  to  the  pubis  is 
understood  and  can  be  fulfilled.  Certainly,  I  have  not  been,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  my  cases,  called  upon  to  use  any  extraordinary  measures  of 
relief. 

I  have  a  word  of  counsel  for  the  Student  as  to  the  care  of  his  own 
reputation  in  the  conduct  of  such  cases.  There  can  ralrely  be  met  with 
a  more  disagreeable  spectacle  than  that  of  a  new-born  child's  face,  after 
a  bad  face-labor.  It  is  frightfully  suggillated,  and  often  covered  with 
blebs  filled  with  yellow  or  bloody  serum :  the  lips  are  completely  in  a 
state  of  ectropy,  the  eyes  closed  by  infiltration  of  the  palpebrse,  and 
the  nose  enormously  swollen.  Bystanders  cannot  comprehend  why 
these  appearances  should  exist  in  a  neonatus  that  has  been  tenderly 
treated — and  are  therefore  too  apt  to  assign  as  the  probable  cause  the 
rudeness  and  brutality  of  the  medical  man.  As  soon  as  the  young 
beginner  has  surely  made  his  diagnosis,  let  him  announce  the  proba- 
bility of  a  swollen  and  blistered  face,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness 
of  the  treatment  which  he  is  about  to  administer.  In  this  way  he  may 
save  and  augment  not  only  his  own  credit,  but  that  of  his  art,  a  pleas- 
ing duty  for  every  true  scholar. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  consideration  of  face-posi- 
tions when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  various  uses  of  the  forceps,  I  shall 
close  the  present  chapter,  in  order  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  those 
labors  in  which  the  child  presents  the  breech,  knees,  or  feet,  when 
descending. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  PRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  PELVIC  EXTREMITY  OP  THE  F<ETUS. 

As  the  length  of  the  gravid  uterus,  at  full  term,  does  not  exceed 
twelve  inches,  and  as  a  well  grown  foetus  is  nineteen  or  twenty  inches 
in  length,  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  must,  while  in 
utero,  he  folded  up  in  a  very  compact  form,  and  that  it  will  be  an  oval 
body,  one  of  the  extremities  of  which  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the 
orifice  of  the  womb,  and  the  other  to  the  fundus.  The  most  natural 
position  of  the  foetus  is  certainly  that  in  which  the  head  points  down- 
wards ;  so  that  the  vertex,  or  some  other  part  of  the  head,  may,  in 
labor,  advance  first.  But  it  happens  that  about  one  in  every  forty-five 
or  fifty  cases  presents  the  other  extreme  of  the  ovoid  to  the  os  uteri ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  chance  whether  the  breech,  or 
the  knees,  or  the  feet,  prove  to  be  the  presenting  part.  In  strictness, 
the  breech  ought  to  descend  first  in  these  labors,  but  if  the  feet  happen 
to  be  near  when  the  membranes  give  way,  they  are  quite  likely  to  fall 
into  the  opening,  and  pass,  soon  afterwards,  out  at  the  vulva ;  so  that, 
supposing  the  breech  presentation  to  be,  after  that  of  the  vertex,  the 
most  natural,  we  may  properly  include,  in  the  account  of  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  pelvic  extremity,  those  of  the  knees  and  feet,  and  regard 
them  as  mere  accidents  of  the  pelvic  presentations,  and  all  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  natural  labors,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  ex- 
pressed in  a  former  page  of  this  work — a  doctrine  that  announces  two 
essential  presentations  of  the  foetus,  one  a  cephalic,  and  the  other  a 
pelvic  presentation ;  each  of  them  is  liable  to  the  accidents  appurte- 
nant to  their  form. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  why  the  breech  presentation 
occurs  about  once  in  forty-five  or  fifty  labors,  and  it  is  far  less  easy  to 
say  what  is  the  reason  that  certain  women  are  prone  to  this  sort  of 
labor  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  all  their  children  so.  I  knew  a 
woman  whose  children,  four  in  number,  were  all  born  with«the  breech 
presentation,  and  it  is  by  no  means  very  rare  to  meet  trith  personi 
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who  have  been  similarly  situated  in  more  than  one  of  their  labors.  Dr. 
Collins,  o'f  Dublin,  in  his  Practical  Midwifery^  informs  ns  that  one 
woman  who  was  delivered  at  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  had  pre- 
ternatural presentations  in  every  one  of  her  labors,  and  she  had  given 
birth  to  nine  children.  While  that  gentleman  was  master  of  the 
Dablin  Hospital,  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  women 
were  delivered,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  had  presenta- 
tions of  the  breech,  feet,  or  knees ;  making  rather  more  than  one  such 
labor  in  every  forty-five  cases.  Out  of  54,723  labors  stated  by  Boer, 
Bland,  Merriman,  Boivin,  Lachapelle,  and  Nseg^le,  there  were  1694 
eases  of  breech,  feet,  or  knee  presentations,  which  give  us  one  pelvic 
presentation  in  thirty-two  and  one-fifth  cases  nearly.  It  is  commonly 
nmed  that  about  one  in  forty-eight,  or  more  generally  two  in  100 
will  prove  to  be  pelvic  presentations. 


Causes  of  Pelvio  Presentations. — The  causes  which  produce 
dMse  presentations  must  be  purely  accidental.  The  most  natural  pre- 
sentation is  that  of  the  head,  which  is  turned  towards  the  os  uteri  from 
the  earliest  period  of  pregnancy.  The  insertion  of  the  navel-string 
is  nearer  to  the  pelvis  than  to  the  head  of  the  child,  the  head  therefore 
hangs  downwards;  but  when  the  cord,  by  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  has 
become  of  a  very  considerable  length,  the  child  ceases  to  be  dependent 
from  it,  for  the  cord  is  not  unfrequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
long.  It  seems  very  probable  that  while  the  foetus  is  yet  small,  it  may 
ehange  its  position  in  the  uterus ;  but  if  it  happen  to  turn  as  late  as  the 
fifth  month,  it  will  be  apt  to  retain  the  attitude  it  may  then  acquire  till 
the  end  of  the  pregnancy,  as  its  length  does  not  admit  of  its  changing 
again  very  readily  after  that  period.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however, 
that  the  attitude  may,  by  certain  extraordinary  or  violent  movements  of 
the  mother,  be  reversed,  at  a  later  period,  so  that  the  head,  which  was 
originally  at  the  os  uteri,  may  be  afterwards  brought  to  the  fundus,  and 
vice  versd. 

Some  persons  will  not  agree  with  me  in  regarding  the  pelvic  as  a 
natural  labor ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  breech  presentation  is  met  with 
only  once  in  forty-five  or  fifty  labors,  I  am  not  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  preternatural  case,  for  I  cannot  discover  any  reason  for  classifying  it 
along  with  that  sort  of  births,  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  head  does  not 
present.  The  breech  composes  one  end  of  the  foetal  ovoid;  and  a 
breech  labor  requires,  for  its  complete  success,  no  greater  dilatation 
than  that  demanded  for  the  passage  of  the  head ;  it  may  be  effected 
without  any  aid,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  really  fraught  with  greater  danger 
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for  the  mother  than  the  other,  the  common  vertex  presentation.  It  is, 
however,  far  more  dangerous  for  the  child  than  the  vertex  case ;  and  as 
the  object  of  parturition  is  the  safe  birth  of  the  infant,  it  might  be  ab- 
solutely proper  to  include,  in  the  class  of  preternatural  labors,  all  those 
in  which  the  child  is  exposed  to  unusual  hazard.  Still,  many  breech 
presentations  terminate  favorably  with  great  celerity  and  without  any 
artificial  aid,  whence  I  look  upon  them  as  not  really  preternatural. 

In  former  times  these  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the 
foetus  were  regarded  as  much  more  serious  events  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day. 

The  ancient  Romans  used  to  call  all  those  persons  that  were  bom  by 
the  pelvic  presentation  Agrippas,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  passage 
from  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  viii. ;  and  all  such  labors  were  regarded  as  not 
natural. 

^'In  pedes  procedere  nascentem  contra  naturfi  est,  quo  argumento  eos 
appellavere  Agrippas  ut  aegrd  partes ;  qualiter  M.  Agrippam  fenmt 
genitum  unico  propd  felicitatis  exemplo  in  omnibus  ad  hunc  modum 
gonitis." 

If  the  birth  of  Marcus  Agrippa  were  really  the  only  instance  of  a 
safe  delivery  of  the  child  in  a  breech  presentation,  we  should  not  have 
occasion  of  surprise  at  Pliny's  opinion  as  to  the  preternatural  character 
of  such  labors;  but,  doubtless,  thousands  of  Roman  children  must  have 
been  safely  born  so,  and  that  without  any  assistance  in  the  birth. 

That  sprightly  and  most  delightful  old  book — the  first  Midwifery 
book  ever  printed  in  England — I  mean  the  "Byrthe  of  Mankynde,"  by 
Thomas  Rainald,  Lond.,  1565,  at  Fol.  liii.,  has  the  following: — 

"  Agayne,  when  it  proceedeth  not  in  due  tyme,  or  after  due  fashion, 
as  when  it  commeth  forth  with  both  feete,  or  both  knees  together,  or 
els  with  one  foote  onlye,  or  with  both  feete  downwards,  and  both  handes 
upwardes,  other  els  (the  whiche  is  most  perillous)  sidelong,  arselong,  or 
backlong,  other  els  (having  two  at  a  byrth)  both  proceade  with  theyr 
feete  fyrst,  or  one  with  his  feete,  and  the  other  with  his  head,  by  those 
and  dy vers  other  wayes  the  woman  sustayneth  great  dolour,  payne  and 
anguishe." 

Thomas  Rainald  would  be  very  much  surprised  and  comforted  could 
he  see  what  facilities  modern  science  has  provided  for  the  obviation  of 
all  these  terrible  occurrences. 

The  danger  to  the  child,  here,  depends  on  its  liability  to  asphyxia, 
from  several  causes :  first,  from  the  compression  of  the  cord,  which  is 
pressed  betwixt  the  child  and  the  parts  from  which  it  is  escaping; 
second,  from  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  before  the  head  is  born, 
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by  which  the  uterine  life  of  the  child  is  destroyed  before  its  birth ; 
thirdly,  the  compression  of  the  placenta  itself  betwixt  the  uterine  pa- 
rietes  and  the  head  of  the  infant ;  or  fourthly,  the  constriction  of  the 
plmcental  superficies  of  the  womb,  during  the  time  that  the  child's 
bead,  still  remaining  in  the  vagina  and  lingering  there,  ceases  to  dis- 
tend the  uterus,  which  closely  contracts  on  the  after-birth,  and  even 
though  still  retaining  its  connection  with  it,  yet  suspends  all  the  utero- 
placental operations,  on  which  the  foetus  depends  for  existence  antece- 
dently to  the  establishment  of  its  respiration. 

The  last  named  cause  is,  I  presume,  the  one  chiefly  to  be  feared;  and 
I  have  long  deemed  the  pressure  upon  the  umbilical  cord,  in  breech 
cmees,  a  matter  of  small  moment  as  to  the  child's  security,  in  compari- 
•on  with  the  asphyxiating  influence  of  the  compression,  detachment,  or 
eonstriction  of  the  placenta  by  the  reduction  of  the  superficial  content 
of  the  placental  seat.  It  is  probable  that  that  seat,  which  is  eight  inches 
in  diameter  before  the  commencement  of  the  labor,  is  diminished  to  a 
diameter  of  four  or  even  perhaps  three  inches  by  the  time  the  head  is 
driven  out  of  the  womb  into  the  vagina  in  breech-cases.  Under  such 
a  reduction,  no  valid  placento-uterine  intercommunion  can  be  supposed 
possible. 

The  breech  may  descend  into  the  excavation,  and  it  may  even  pass 
through  the  vulva,  without  the  least  danger  of  compressing  the  cord; 
bat  when  the  body  of  the  child  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  bring  its  navel 
down  into  the  bony  pelvis,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  arteries  of  the 
oord  shall  be  completely  obstructed  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give 
the  child  a  fatal  asphyxia.  Such  an  event  is  far  more  likely  to  occur 
where  the  feet  present  than  where  the  breech  advances ;  because,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  thighs,  and  generally  the  legs,  are  extended  along 
the  front  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  cord  from 
pressure,  its  vessels  being  fully  guarded  by  its  position  betwixt  the 
thighs,  during  all  the  time  the  body  is  escaping ;  thus  enabling  the 
infknt  better  to  bear  the  temporary  pressure  on  the  cord  for  the  short 
time  it  must  be  compressed  by  the  head  only,  while  that  part  stops  in 
the  excavation;  longer  pressure  by  the  head  would  easily  extinguish 
the  remains  of  a  life  that  was  already  about  to  expire  from  preceding 
obetruction  of  the  circulation.  In  general,  the  danger  for  the  child  is 
not  great  until  the  head  has  sunk  down  into  the  excavation,  because  it 
eommonly  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  whole  of  the  body 
to  pass  through  the  dilated  canal  of  the  vagina;  but  the  head,  being 
subject  to  arrest  while  in  the  passage,  may  then  fatally  compress  the 
eord  betwixt  itself  and  the  bony  sides  of  the  pelvis. 
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We  know  that  the  prolapsion  of  the  cord,  in  an  ordinary  vertex  labor, 
is  very  apt  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  foetus;  and  it  is  therefore  easy 
to  perceive  that  such  compression  of  the  cord,  between  the  foetal  head 
and  the  pelvis,  is  here  the  real  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  infant.  From 
this  we  might  naturally  suppose  that  those  children  that  are  lost  in 
breech  and  footling  oases  are  lost  from  the  same  cause,  to  wit,  a  com- 
pression of  the  cord.  But  I  believe,  upon  evidence,  that  the  placenta 
is  often  detached  as  soon  as  the  head  or  breech  leaves  the  uterine 
cavity ;  and  if  so,  then  the  child  is  rather  lost  from  the  suspension  of 
the  placento-foetal  circulation  by  the  aforementioned  detachment,  than 
from  the  compression  of  the  cord  6nly. 

Fatalities  in  Breeoh  Oases. — I  think  it  probable  that  more  than 
one  child  in  every  five  that  presents  by  the  breech,  or  feet,  or  knees, 
perishes  in  the  birth.  Certainly,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  Pliny  sajs 
about  the  Agrippas,  in  the  passage  quoted  but  a  little  while  ago,  the 
highly  civilized  people  of  Rome,  and  probably  the  ancients  in  gene- 
ral, looked  upon  these  labors  as  replete  with  danger,  and  hence,  if  four 
out  of  five  children  born  in  this  manner  escape  with  life,  such  a  success 
is  as  much  as  we  ought  to  expect — all  the  world  over.  In  large  lying- 
in  hospitals,  perhaps,  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  is  rather  less  unfa- 
vorable, in  consequence  of  the  prompt  attention  always  paid  in  such 
establishments  to  the  parturient  female,  and  to  the  greater  skill  and 
dexterity  acquired  by  abundant  opportunities  of  practice.  Of  Dr. 
GoUins's  cases,  369  in  number,  of  breech,  feet,  and  knee  presentations, 
234  were  born  alive,  and  135  were  born  dead — some  of  which  were 
putrid,  premature,  &c. 

In  Dr.  Gazeaux*s  TraitS  ThSorique  et  Pratique  de  VArt  des  Aeeouehe- 
menSy  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  which  is  said  to  enjoj 
the  very  highest  favor  in  France,  there  are  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  the  danger  to  the  foetus  in  pelvic  presentations. 
I  translate  it,  as  containing  a  late  novelty  upon  the  subject.  ^^  Delivery 
by  the  pelvic  extremity  is  very  dangerous  for  the  child.  The  statisti- 
cal results  furnished  by  Madame  Lachapelle  prove  that,  out  of  eight 
hundred  and  four  presentations  of  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  foetus, 
one  hundred  and  two  children  were  born  feeble,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  were  born  dead.  The  proportion  of  dead  children  to  the  whole 
number  is  one-seventh;  whereas,  in  20,698  vertex  positions,  there  were 
only  668  dead  bom;  which  is  one  in  thirty,  or  about  one-thirtieth. 
As  to  the  prognostics  of  the  several  sorts  of  pelvic  presentations,  it 
has  been  remarked  that,  when  the  breech  comes  down  first,  the  number 
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of  dead  born  is  abont  one  to  eight  and  a  half,  which  is  about  an  eighth 
and  a  sixteenth.  In  footling  cases,  one  out  of  six  and  a  half  die,  a 
aixth  and  more ;  and  lastly,  for  the  knee  cases,  one  out  of  four  and  a 
half." 

M.  Gaseaux  goes  on  to  say  that  the  above  is  not  a  fair  representation 
of  the  dangers  to  the  child  in  these  cases ;  for  these  results  do  not 
exclude  those  cases  of  dead  bom  that  are  not  properly  assignable  to 
the  presentations  as  causes  of  the  death ;  the  statements  ought  to  ex- 
clude putrid  foetuses  and  deformed  children ;  and  he  states,  as  the  opin- 
ion of  M.  P.  Dubois,  that,  ^^  setting  aside  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
children  appear  to  ha?e  been  lost  from  causes  not  connected  with  the 
presentation,  M.  P.  Dubois  has  arrived  at  this  result,  that  in  labors 
with  footling  presentations,  there  dies  one  child  out  of  eleven,  whilst  in 
presentations  of  the  head  there  dies  one  out  of  every  fifty.  It  is  plain 
that  the  difierence  is  frightful."— P.  359. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  a  question  whether  the  nature  of  the  presentation 
can  be  discovered  by  reference  only  to  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in 
the  latter  stages  of  gestation.  Some  persons  have  foretold  that  the 
child  was  improperly  placed,  judging  it  so  to  be  by  feeling  a  greater 
degree  of  motion  in  the  pelvic  region  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
uterus.  It  seems  not  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  the  motions  of  the  child 
should  be  chiefly  felt  towards  the  cervix  uteri,  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  them  to  the  presence  of  the  feet  in  that  quar- 
ter. However,  I  feel  assured  that  those  patients  whom  I  have  attended, 
and  whose  labors  were  accompanied  with  this  presentation,  were  in 
general  utterly  unsuspicious  of  it  in  pregnancy ;  and  they  are,  com- 
monly, ignorant  of  it  until  the  child  is  born.  It  is  not  rare,  indeed,  for 
women  to  fear  that  the  child  is  to  be  born  double,  as  it  is  called,  when 
the  vertex  really  does  present ;  and  some  patients  are  quite  convinced 
the  child  is  wrongly  placed,  until  labor  comes  on  to  prove  their  fears 
ill  founded.  There  may  be  some  certainty  obtained  by  a  diagnosis 
derived  from  the  stethoscope  ap})lied  to  different  parts  of  the  uterine 
region ;  for,  if  the  child's  head  be  directed  towards  the  fundus  uteri, 
there  will  be  heard,  in  consequence,  a  pulsation  of  its  heart  at  a  higher 
level  than  if  the  head  occupy  its  more  natural  position — probably  near 
the  navel ;  but  there  will  always  remain  some  liability  to  wrong  impres- 
sions, if  they  be  derived  from  auscultation  alone.  The  surest  way  is 
that  of  the  Touch,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  confided  in  except  at  the 
commencement  of  labor,  or  at  a  period  when  the  presentation  can  be 
touched  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
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When  the  breech  can  be  reached  per  vaginam,  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized by  its  mass  filling  up  the  pelvis ;  by  its  softness,  and  its  fleshy 
feel,  so  different  from  that  of  the  foetal  head ;  by  the  tubera  ischii ;  by 
the  point  of  the  coccyx,  the  anus,  and  the  organs  of  generation,  male 
or  female ;  by  the  spines  of  the  sacrum,  and  by  the  sulcus  found  be- 
tween the  nates  and  the  thighs,  which  tend  upward  from  the  presentiug 
part ;  I  may  add,  also,  by  the  meconium,  which  is  often  discharged 
at  a  pretty  early  stage  of  labor,  and  comes  away  with  the  waters  on 
the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  :  but  let  not  the  young  accoucheur  be  de- 
ceived by  this  symptom,  since  it  is  possible  for  portions  of  the  meco- 
nium to  come  away  even  in  the  best  vertex  position.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  form  of  the  bag  of  waters  is  commonly  not  so  much 
like  a  segmept  of  a  sphere  in  the  presentations  of  other  parts  than  the 
head.  In  breech  presentations,  it  is  more  like  an  intestine  in  shape, 
sometimes  descending  to  the  very  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  yet  not 
very  considerably  dilating  that  passage. 

Notwithstanding  we  ought  to  be  able  clearly  to  distinguish  betwixt 
the  breech  and  the  head  presentations  by  the  first  touch,  it  is,  I  think, 
not  very  uncommon  for  us  to  make  a  great  mistake,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  instances  of  mistakes  that  have  come  under  my  knowledge ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  such  errors  are  the  results  of  mere  carelessness, 
and  they  could  therefore  always  be  avoided.  Let  it  not  be  here  un- 
derstood that,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  presentation  is  known,  it 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  patient ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  carefully  concealed  from  her,  as  not  calculated  to  promote  her  easy 
deliverance,  since  she  attaches  to  the  circumstance  the  idea  of  greater 
suffering  or  danger,  which,  by  depressing  the  powers  of  her  mind, 
would  be  very  apt  to  affect,  in  an  injurious  manner,  the  pains  or  the 
voluntary  efforts  that  she  ought  to  have  in  their  greatest  vigor.  While 
the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  patient, 
it  should  be  formally  announced  to  her  husband,  or  to  some  responsible 
person,  and  all  the  hazards  of  such  a  situation  for  the  infant  should  be 
explained,  in  order  that,  if  any  untoward  incident  should  cause  the 
infant  to  be  still-born,  no  unjust  imputations  might  lie  against  the  can- 
dor, the  skill,  or  dexterity  of  the  accoucheur. 

Not  to  bring  do^wn  the  Feet. — ^When  the  breech  is  found  to  be 
the  presenting  part,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  could  the  feet 
be  brought  down,  they  would  give  us  the  command  of  the  child,  so 
that  we  could  very  greatly  assist  in  its  delivery;  and  this  is  quite 
true :  nevertheless,  it  is  bad  practice  to  bring  the  feet  into  the  vaginS) 
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except  for  some  very  well  understood  and  safficient  cause.  When  the 
child  descends  double^  as  it  is  called^  the  parts  yield  very  slowly  for 
its  advance,  and  this  tediousness  is  a  necessary  conseqaence  of  its  bulk, 
and  the  yielding  nature  of  its  substance:  unlike  the  head,  which  is  hard 
and  firm,  this  part,  when  urged  downwards  by  the  pains,  gives  way 
before  them,  and  is  compressed  so  much  that  each  pain  is  half  lost  in 
compressing  the  yielding  mass  before  the  part  becomes  firm  or  con- 
densed enough  to  make  it  act  as  a  dilator.  This  slowness  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated;  and  all  proper  lyeans  to  obviate  it  may  be  safely 
resorted  to,  such  as  a  venesection,  or  the  administration  of  a  clyster  or 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  &c. ;  yet  this  very  slowness,  and  the  great  size  of 
the  breech,  serve  as  means  for  the  child's  security,  at  the  last  moments 
of  labor.  By  their  means  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  and  vulva  are  so  com- 
pletely opened,  become  so  absolutely  cylindrical,  and  are  so  entirely 
deprived  of  the  power  of  resisting,  that,  when  the  head  comes  to  take 
the  place  of  the  body  in  the  excavation,  a  very  little  force  of  the 
woman's  straining  serves  to  extricate  it;  or  at  least  the  complete  dilata- 
tion enables  the  accoucheur  to  employ  his  hand  or  his  forceps  to  ex- 
tract the  head  in  time  to  save  the  child  from  an  asphyxia,  which  is 
almost  sure  to  afiect  children  that  are  not  born  very  soon  after  the 
escape  of  the  shoulders,  and  during  the  time  the  head  is  passing  the 
vagina;  for  the  placenta  would  be  now  so  completely  squeezed  by,  or 
even  separated  from,  the  womb,  that  the  utero-placental  functions 
must  cease  to  be  performed. 

The  impatience,  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  when  witnessing  the 
throes  of  the  mother  or  the  struggles  of  the  child,  also  exposes  us  to 
the  danger  of  doing  it  a  great  harm  by  pulling  strongly  by  the  breech, 
shoulders,  &C/,  in  order  to  get  both  mother  and  infant  the  more  speedily 
released ;  but  if  any  one  will  take  the  time  to  reflect  that  the  spinal 
marrow  may  be  greatly  injured  by  a  violent  extension  of  the  neck,  it 
will  be  evident  to  him  that  no  very  great  amount  of  extracting  force 
ought  to  be  applied.  It  is  best,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  to  permit 
the  breech  to  descend,  and  not  in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  feet 
until  they  are  spontaneously  born.  Any  extracting  force  has  an  in- 
variable tendency  to  slip  the  arms  upwards,  so  as  greatly  to  embarrass 
the  last  and  most  important  act  of  the  breech  labor.  When  the  child 
is  wholly  expelled  by  the  uterine  contraction,  it  is  pushed  out  of  the 
womb  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  fundus  to  the  cervix  of 
that  organ.     In  that  natural  process,  if  the  arms  happen  to  be  resting 

on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  child,  they  ought  to  descend  pari 
on 
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patrti -mith  the  parts  on  trbich  they  rest;  bat  if  the  child  be  palled 
ont,  then,  as  the  faodaB  nteri  does  not  press  with  a  proper  power  npon 
the  head,  the  arms  will  naturally  slip  np  over  or  along-side  of  the  head, 
where  they  sometimes  are  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  make  it  a  very  diffienlt 
matter  to  bring  them  down.  Hence  the  soandest  disoretioo  teaches  ns 
to  let  the- womb  posh  forth  the  hreech  as  we  let  it  posh  forth  the  head, 
in  rertez  labors,  without  laying  hold  of  it  to  drag  it  downwards  as 
Boon  as  the  least  purchase  can  be  had  on  the  presenting  part. 

The  legs,  in  a  breech  presentation,  may  be  turned  upwards  on  the 
child's  belly,  or  they  may  he  flexed  on  t1}e  thighs,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet 
very  near  the  nates.  If  the  breeoh  engages  iu  the  pelris,  or  begins  to 
pass  the  drcle  of  the  os  nteri,  the  feet  disappear,  rising  as  the  natea 
descend.  There  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the  faip  or  knee-jmnt, 
if  the  child  be  trusted  to  the  natoral  powers  employed  for  its  birth 
or  expulsion ;  but  whenever  much  force  is  employed  by  putting  the 
fingers  in  the  groin,  we  do  incur  the  hazard  of  breaking  or  dislocating 
the  thighs. 

PoBlUona  of  the  Breeoh. — The  breech  may  have  one  of  foar  pou. 

tions  :  1st,  the  child's  hack  to  the  left  acetabulum  of  the  mother ;  2d, 
to  the  right  acetabulum ;  3d,  to  the  pubis ;  4th,  to  the  promontory. 
These  several  positions  are  easily  discriminated  in  practice  by  the 
Touch,  which  ought  not  to  mielead  any  attentive  or  oonsiderate  prao- 
titioner,  since  by  the  Touch  it  is  easy  to  learn  where  are  the  eoccyz, 
the  tnbera  ischii,  the  genitalia,  the  suloas  betwixt  the  thighs,  the  sa- 
omm,  &o.  ke. 

As  the  escape  of  the  breech  occasions  a  great  distension,  the  peri- 
neum requires  very  steady  support  by  pressing  a  soft  napkin  aguoat 
it,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  resisting  its  too  rapid 
^*  *'■  advance,  and  second,  in  order  to  give  to  its  move- 

ment that  curvilinear  direction  which  osfaers  it 
into  the  world  in  a  course  coinciding  with  the 
line  of  Carus's  curve.  Figure  89  exhibits  to 
the  Student  the  appearance  of  bending  which  it 
acquired  by  the  pelvic  extremity  of  the  tronl 
while  passing  outwards  in  a  breech  labor.  It  ii 
manifest  that  the  perineum  may  be  here  sub- 
jected to  a  great  degree  of  distension.  As  sooa 
as  the  body  is  so  far  born  as  to  permit  the 
navel-string  to  be  reached,  it  is  to  be  drawn  downwards  »  little, 
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Fig.  90. 


SO  as  to  free  it  from  the  danger  of  being  broken  off,  or  the  other 
danger  of  a  too  early  detachment  of  the 
placenta.  It  is  easy  to  draw  a  consider- 
able loop  of  it  downwards  by  pulling  at 
the  yielding  portion,  as  in  Fig.  90.  As 
aoon  as  the  feet  are  delivered  and  ex- 
tended, they,  as  well  as  the  body,  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  in  order  that  the 
akin  may  not  suffer  any  injury,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  accoucheur 
to  hold  it  more  firmly,  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  do  on  account  of  the  viscous 
nmtiire  of  the  substances  that  adhere  to  it 
aoon  after  it  emerges. 

First  Position. — In  the  first  position 
of  the  breech,  the  child's  left  hip  should 
rotate  to  the  left  towards  the  pubis,  so  as 
to  allow  the  sacrum  to  glide  down  along 

the  left  ischium,  and  the  right  hip  to  fall  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
I^.  91  shows  the  pelvic  presentation  in  sitH  before  rotation,  while  Fig. 
89,  above,  exhibits  the  appearance  after  the  rotation  has  taken  place. 
But  after  the  hips  are  fully  delivered, 
they  recover  the  obliquity  of  their 
former  situation,  and  the  body  con- 
tinues to  descend  so,  until  the  shoulders, 
entering  into  the  pelvis  in  an  oblique 
direction,  come  to  rotate  as  did  the 
hips ;  the  left  shoulder  advancing  to 
the  pubis,  as  the  hip  did,  and  the  right 
one  falling  back  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum.  In  Fig.  90,  the  right  shoulder 
has  come  to  the  pubis  and  the  left  to 
the  sacrum.  When  the  shoulders  do 
not  come  down  well,  a  finger  should  be 
passed  up  so  far  as  to  reach  above  the 
one  that  is  nearest,  to  depress  it  by 

drawing  it  along  with  the  finger,  which  commonly  suffices  to  cause 
the  arm  to  escape.  But  if  the  arm  does  not  descend  readily,  let  the 
finger  be  slid  along  its  upper  surface  to  a  spot  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  then  the  elbow  may  be  drawn  downwards 


Fig.  91. 
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1>7  bMring  down,  let  him  endearor  to  preserve  the  child  from  suffooa- 
lion  by  paesing  two  of  hie  fingers  upwards  until  they  reach  the  two 
BMkzUlary  boneSi  and  coyer  the  nose;  by  doing  this,  the  backs  of  the 
ftigerty  pressing  the  perineum  backwards,  serve  to  keep  an  open  com* 
annication  with  the  air,  and  the  child  can  breathe  very  well  until  the 
tenesmus  comes  on.  I  have  kept  a  child  alive  in  this  way,  breathing 
and  sometimes  crying,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  before  the 
tirth  of  the  head,  and  thereby  saved  many  a  life  that  must  have  been 
tost  bat  for  this  care.  At  last  the  head  descends  and  escapes  from 
the  Tiilva  very  suddenly,  after  which,  the  placenta  having  been  duly 
attended  to,  the  delivery  is  complete ;  whereupon  the  patient  may  be 
pat  to  bed. 

Seoood  PoaitioxL-^The  rule  for  managing  this  case  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  first  position.  Here  the  sacrum  of  the  child  is  to  the  right 
aeetabulnm  of  the  mother;  the  right  hip  to  her  left  acetabulum,  and 
the  left  one  to  her  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  As  the  presenting  part 
deaeends,  the  right  hip  comes  to  the  pubis,  and  the  left  falls  into  the 
enrre  of  the  sacrum. 

Third  Position. — Here  the  sacrum  of  the  child  lies  behind  the 
pnbal  symphysis — ^its  right  trochanter  to  the  left  ischium,  and  its  left 
troehanter  to  the  right  ischial  plane.  In  any  such  case,  there  will  be 
rotation,  converting  it  into  one  of  the  first  or  one  of  the  second  position^ 
at  accident  may  determine.  It  requires  no  further  observation  in  this 
place. 

Cask. — A  few  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  to  attend  a  young  woman  in 
her  first  child-birth.  When  she  fell  in  labor,  I  discovered  that  the 
breech  presented.  Her  residence  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  my  house.  I  was  very  much  inclined  to  send  for  my  forceps,  for 
fear  that  when  the  head  should  come  at  last  to  occupy  the  vagina,  I 
might  be  unable  speedily  to  deliver  it:  but  as  she  was  exceedingly 
delicate  and  timid,  and  her  friends  anxious,  I  deferred  sending  for  them 
leat  needless  alarm  should  be  the  consequence  of  bringing  them  to  the 
heose.  The  labor  proceeded  favorably  until  the  shoulders  were  free, 
and  then,  notwithstanding  the  head  took  the  most  favorable  position,  I 
found  no  exhortations  or  entreaties  sufficient  to  make  the  woman  bear 
down,  and  the  child  soon  became  threatened  with  asphyxia,  which  I 
obviated  by  admitting  the  air  freely  to  its  mouth  and  nostrils,  by  press- 
ing off  the  perineum,  as  before  explained.    The  child  cried  from  within 
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the  yagina,  and  I  felt  a  hope  that  the  forceps,  which  I  now  sent  for, 
would  arrive  in  time  for  its  succor.  The  instruments  were  phused  in 
"mj  hands  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  In  two  minutes  after  I  re> 
oeived  them  they  were  applied,  and  the  head  withdrawn,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  resuscitate  the  child.  I  have  never  since  failed  to  order  my 
forceps  to  be  placed  within  my  reach  in  any  case  of  footling  or  breech 
labor,  and  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  consequence  of  this  care  has 
been  the  saving  of  several  lives  that  must  have  been  lost  but  for  this 
precaution.  I  have  lost  but  few  children  in  pelvic  presentation  of  late 
years.  It  is  my  invariable  custom  to  order  a  forceps  to  be  got  in 
readiness  as  soon  as  I  ascertain  that  the  presentation  is  not  one  of  the 
head ;  and  I  feel  well  assured  that  such  a  precaution,  if  generally  ob- 
served, would  preserve  many  a  life  that  would  be  lost,  either  by  delay 
ia  the  delivery  of  the  head,  or  by  pernicious  attempts  to  extract  by 
pulling  at  the  neck,  to  which  the  temptation  is  so  strong  in  moments 
of.  great  anxiety  for  both  parent  and  offspring. 

It  is  so  unpleasant  an  event  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery  to  lose  a 
child  in  the  operation,  that  the  accoucheur  ought  to  take  all  the 
precautions  possible  to  free  himself  from  reproach,  which  he  shall 
scarcely  escape,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  natun 
of  parturition  even  in  what  is  called  educated  or  good  society. 

Case. — On  the  11th  September,  1848,  I  visited  a  primipara  lady 
in  labor,  at  7  A.  M.  She  had  been  in  sharp  pain  from  10  P.  M.,  nine 
hours.  The  os  uteri  was  not  so  large  as  the  end  of  a  finger.  Upon 
ausculting  and  examining  by  palpation,  I  determined  a  pelvic  present- 
ation. At  12  M.,  I  thought  the  labor  would  continue  until  morning, 
80  slow  was  the  dilatation ;  but  at  5  the  membranes  gave  way,  and  lU 
the  liquor  amnii  came  off,  the  os  uteri  being  still  rigid  and  irritable. 
The  bands  of  the  upper  os  uteri  were  more  tense  and  unyielding  thsa 
those  of  the  os  tincse  proper.  The  child  was  still  in  health,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  regular  action  of  the  heart.  I  had  announced  all  the 
hazard  for  the  child  early  in  the  day.  My  forceps  was  at  hand;  at  8 
P.  M.  the  head  was  thrust  into  the  vagina,  and,  as  I  failed  to  deliver  it 
wiUi  my  hands,  I  applied  the  forceps  and  speedily  drew  out  the  head. 
The  child  was  quite  dead.  There  was  no  motion  of  the  heart.  When 
I  drew  down  the  feet,  I  found  there  was  no  vital  tension  in  the  limbs. 
Now  I  feel  sure  that  this  child  perished  by  asphyxia  from  the  unmiti- 
gated pressure  of  its  placenta  against  the  head  consequent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters.  It  perished  of  course  b  e  fore  the  o  p oration. 
How  could  I,  by  any  careful  obstetrical  measure,  have  saved  it  ?    I  re- 
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gretted,  upon  finding  it  dead,  that  I  had  not  repeated  my  anscnltationay 
after  the  ruptiure  of  the  oynm.  Had  I  done  bo,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  announce  the  lose  of  the  child  long  before  the  mid- 
wifery operation  became  possible.  I  do  not  sappose  that  I  am 
Uamed  by  its  friends,  but  a  young  accoucheur  would  feel  less  nncom- 
ibrtable  in  such  a  case  for  haying  announced  his  prognosis.  Hence, 
let  the  Student  remember  to  auscult  often  towards  the  close  of  pelyic 
labors. 

Fourth  PoBition. — ^In  those  cases  in  which  the  sacrum  of  the  child 
k  directed  towards  the  mother's  back,  it  is  highly  desirable  so  to  con- 
dnet  the  labor  as  to  efiect  a  complete  rotation  of  the  child  by  the  time 
the  head  begins  to  get  pretty  low  in  the  excavation.  If  this  change 
does  not  take  place  spontaneously,  or  by  the  skilful  interferenoe  of  the 
aeooachenr,  it  must  happen,  at  the  last  and  most  important  stage,  that 
the  face  will  be  to  the  pubis,  and  then  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
ebtaining  the  requisite  dip  of  the  head  or  its  due  flexion.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  the  child  to  be  so  situated,  but  happily  there  is  a 
iMthod  by  which  it  may  be  hopefully  assisted. 

As  soon  as  the  shoulders  are  fairly  freed  from  the  Tulya,  the  edge 
of  the  perineum  tends  to  compress  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  force  it 
vpwarda  against  the  arch  of  the  pubis.  In  some  cases,  the  perineum  is 
ao  atrong  or  elastic  as  to  exert  a  considerable  power  in  this  way ;  and 
it  is  clear  that,  if  it  be  not  counteracted,  the  chin  may  be  lodged  upon 
the  top  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  which  will  wholly  prevent  the 
flexion  of  the  head  from  taking  place.  For,  if  the  perineum  should 
press  strongly  on  the  nucha,  it  would  push  the  front  of  the  neck  or 
throat  hard  against  the  symphysis,  so  as  to  prevent  the  chin  from 
eoming  down.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  child  speedily  perishes. 
The  indication  is  to  push  the  perineum  back  again,  or  carry  the  child 
far  back  towards  the  coccyx,  and  afford  space  enough  to  let  the  chin 
descend,  either  spontaneously,  or  by  pulling  it  down,  after  introducing 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  mouth.  As  soon 
as  the  chin  is  well  brought  down,  the  woman  should  use  all  her  power  to 
assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  head.  I  have  found  that  the  best  attitude 
for  the  mother,  in  this  kind  of  delivery,  is  that  which  is  advised  for 
foroeps  operations,  to  wit,  that  in  which  she  is  placed  on  her  back  with 
her  hips  brought  quite  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  feet  being  supported 
by  two  assistants;  so  that,  when  the  shoulders  are  delivered,  the  child 
nay  be  supported  almost  in  a  vertical  posture,  as  if  standing,  by  the 
left  hand  of  the  accoucheur,  while  his  right  hand  aids  in  the  delivery  of 
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the  head.     I  am  sure  that  much  greater  command  of  the  labor  may  be 
had  in  this  position  of  the  patient  than  in  any  other  that  can  be  devised. 

But,  as  I  haye  already  obseryed,  we  should  always  endeayor  to 
manage  the  case  so  as  to  get  the  face  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
instead  of  letting  the  chin  come  to  the  pubis.  If,  therefore,  the  breech 
sink  into  the  excavation  in  this  unfavorable  manner,  we  should,  by 
pressure  with  two  or  three  fingers,  endeavor  to  force  that  hip  which  is 
nearest  the  front  towards  the  symphysis,  and,  if  we  succeed  in  effect- 
ing its  delivery  in  that  position,  we  should,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
force,  continue  to  turn  the  forward  hip  more  and  more  round,  so  as  to 
bring  the  child's  spine  at  least  as  far  in  front  as  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium  or  pubis ;  so  that,  when  the  shoulders  begin  to  enter,  they  may 
enter  obliquely,  and  that,  after  they  have  passed  down,  the  head  may 
also  enter  obliquely,  or  at  least  transversely.  For  example,  let  the 
sacrum  be  towards  the  mother's  back,  the  child's  right  hip  will  be  on 
the  right  ischium  of  the  mother.  We  might  try  to  get  the  right  hip 
towards  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  then  towards  the  ramus  of  the  pubis, 
and,  as  it  advances,  cause  it  to  emerge  just  under  the  arch.  When 
fully  emerged,  the  hip  should  be  turned  more  and  more  round  to  the 
left  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  let  the  right  shoulder  enter  the  brim  at  the 
left  acetabulum,  afterwards  to  escape  under  the  arch,  in  doing  which 
the  child's  face  will  enter  near  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  or  at 
least  near  the  left  ischial  plane,  and  at  last  slide  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sacrum,  as  in  the  second  position  of  the  breech. 

Where,  in  consequence  of  the  grasping  force  of  the  womb  holding 
the  child's  body  tight  during  a  pain,  this  desirable  rotation  cannot  be 
gently  effected,  we  ought  to  watch  for  an  opportunity,  during  the 
absence  of  a  pain,  to  push  the  child's  body  upwards  again  as  far  as 
we  conveniently  can,  and  then  draw  it  downwards,  endeavoring,  while 
pulling  it  downwards,  to  twist  or  rotate  it  in  the  manner  that  is  re- 
quired, and  above  recommended. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavor  to  bring  the  left  hip  to  the  pubis, 
we  shall  also  get  the  left  shoulder  there ;  and  at  last,  compelling  the 
face  to  enter  at  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  we  shall  terminate  the 
labor  as  in  the  first  position  of  the  breech. 

Case. — I  shall  here  relate  a  case  taken  from  my  record  book,  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  Student  what  a  great  rotation  may  be  effected 
by  the  hand  of  the  practitioner,  in  cases  of  the  fourth  position. 

Tuesday,  October  5th,  1830.  Mrs.  J.,  a  young  woman  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  sent  for  me  at  eight  o'clock  P.  M.     The  waters  had  come 
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off  at  five  o'clock  P.  M.  The  os  uteri,  at  my  arrival,  was  almost  com* 
pletely  opened.  I  touched  the  breech  and  feet ;  the  toes  were  towards 
the  left  acetabnlom.  At  a  qnarter  before  nine  o'clock,  I  disengaged 
the  right  foot,  and  then  the  left  one.  At  nine,  the  arms  were  both 
delivered,  the  left  one  escaping  first  along  the  perineum,  and  the  right 
one  under  the  pubis.  I  could  not  effect  any  further  rotation,  and  was 
•onry  to  find  the  chin  immediately  behind  the  symphysis  pubis.  I 
then  turned  the  child's  body  on  its  axis,  and  pulling  the  chin  well 
downwards  pressed  the  face  with  two  fingers,  on  its  right  side,  and 
with  great  ease  turned  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  I  next  made 
a  channel  by  passing  up  two  fingers  to  the  superior  maxilla,  so  as  to 
admit  air  freely  to  the  nose,  and  the  infant  breathed;  there  was  a  total 
eessation  of  pulsation  in  the  cord.  The  child  breathed  and  cried  at 
least  for  twenty  minutes  before  the  head  was  extracted,  which  I  could 
Bot  eflbct  until  I  carried  its  body  upwards  towards  the  mother's  abdo« 
nen,  and  rolled  her  over  on  her  right  side,  which  gave  me  far  better 
power  to  aid  her  with  my  right  hand.  The  infant  was  bom  living,  and 
did  well.  Let  the  Student  remark  that  I  turned  the  woman  on  her 
right  side  at  the  close  of  this  labor.  I  wish  that,  in  any  case  where 
he  encounters  delay  or  difficulty,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  de- 
mand the  forceps,  he  would,  at  the  last  moment,  turn  his  patient  upon 
her  right  side,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  his  right  hand  in 
assisting  to  make  the  head  roll  out  under  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  stronger  and  more  apt  than  those  of  the 
left,  and  in  these  cases,  where  expedition  in  the  operation  is  so  essen- 
tial to  safety,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  even  this  not  inconsiderable 
fiicility  and  advantage. 

Cask.— On  Thursday,  July  14th,  18S6,  Mrs. was  seized  with 

labor  pains,  which  came  on  with  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  At  six 
o'clock,  I  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  left  foot  in  the  vagina, 
aecompanied  by  the  umbilical  cord,  which  pulsated.  The  toes  were 
directed  to  the  pubis.  I  could  reach  the  breech  of  the  child,  but  the 
right  foot  was  so  high  up  that  I  could  not  touch  it.  In  a  short  time 
the  left  foot  came  quite  down ;  and  in  order  to  rotate  the  body  I  drew 
moderately  upon  the  foot,  which  caused  the  left  hip  rapidly  to  approach 
the  pubis.  I  could  not  even  yet  get  at  the  right  foot,  wherefore  I  per- 
mitted the  child  to  descend  with  that  limb  pressed  upwards  against  the 
belly;  the  left  hip  came  under  the  centre  of  the  arch,  and,  as  soon  as 
I  could  command  it,  I  turned  it  more  and  more  round,  so  that  when 
the  arms  were  delivered  I  found  the  face  in  the  sacrum,  soon  after 
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which  the  head  was  expelled.  I  immediately  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  second  child;  pains  came  on,  and  in  fifteen  minatos  after  the 
first  one  was  born,  I  broke  the  membranes  of  the  second,  which  pre- 
sented the  nates  and  the  right  foot.  The  foot  prolapsed,  bat  the  other 
limb  was  pressed  against  the  child's  belly,  so  that  I  coold  not  get  it; 
the  sacrum  was  to  the  right  acetabulum.  When  the  shoulders  were 
delivered,  I  found  the  child's  face  rather  transversely  directed  towards 
tho  left  ischium.  I  brought  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  soon 
after  which  it  was  also  expelled.    Both  children  were  well. 

It  is  so  easy  a  matter,  in  general,  to  cause  the  body  to  rotate  during 
its  transit  through  the  pelvis,  that  it  very  rarely  happens,  if  the  phy- 
sician is  called  early,  that  the  face  at  last  is  found  towards  the  pubis. 

With  regard  to  the  presentations  of  the  feet  and  knees,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  them  before  I  close  this 
chapter,  inasmuch  as  the  footling  case  is  a  mere  accident  happening 
in  a  pelvic  presentation,  and  which,  moreover,  can  never  prevent  it 
from  being  at  last  a  pelvic  presentation — for  all  footling  and  knee 
cases  are  certainly  breech  presentations.  I  may  remark,  however, 
that  the  knee  presentation  is  found  to  be  embarrassing  from  the  tend- 
ency there  is  to  a  sort  of  arrest,  in  consequence  of  the  knees  abut- 
ting against  the  sides  or  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  child's  nates,  so  that  they,  being  thereby 
thrust  over  to  the  opposite  side,  cannot  enter  the  excavation.  Hence, 
where  the  knees  present,  it  is  advisable  to  convert  it  into  a  footling 
case,  which  can  be  done  by  pushing  the  whole  presentation  upwards, 
during  the  absence  of  pain,  in  order  to  gain  space  enough  to  bring  down 
the  feet. 

The  Student  will  perceive,  if  he  refers  to  the  axis  of  the  womb  and 
that  of  the  vagina,  that  in  a  knee  case,  in  which  the  child's  back  is 
towards  the  left  front  of  the  mother,  the  thighs  would  be  very  greatly 
extended,  or  bent  backwards,  before  they  could  emerge  from  the  ex- 
ternal organs;  an  extension  that  must  be  very  difficult  to  efiect  where 
the  legs  are  bent  up  on  the  back  of  the  thighs — for  in  such  circum- 
stances the  rectus  femoris,  and  indeed  the  whole  quadriceps  muscle 
must  be  put  excessively  on  the  stretch.  It  is  a  good  rule,  therefore, 
in  knee  presentations,  to  get  the  feet  down  as  soon  as  it  can  be  pru- 
dently done;  whereas,  in  the  well-defined  breech  cases,  the  feet  ougbt 
not  to  be  brought  down,  except  for  some  valid  and  well-understood 
cause. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  feet  from  the  hands,  for  which  they  are 
sometimes  mistaken,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  sen- 
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tfttions  imparted  by  the  operation  of  Touching.  The  even  range  of  the 
ends  of  the  toes,  and  their  shortness,  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
fingers ;  the  closeness  of  the  great  toe  to  the  one  next  to  it,  in  contrast 
irith  the  wide  separation  of  the  thumb  from  the  forefinger ;  the  ankle 
and  the  heel  are  marks  that  might  be  supposed  sufficiently  prominent 
to  goard  us  against  even  the  danger  of  mistake;  yet  very  great  atten- 
tion is  in  some  instances  required  to  enable  us  to  aver  positively  that 
the  presenting  part  is,  or  is  not,  the  foot. 

As  the  footling  is  but  a  deviation  from  the  breech  presentation,  its 
poaitions  are  like  its  original  form — ^namely,  the  heels  to  the  left  ace- 
tabnlnm;  the  heels  to  the  right  acetabulum;  the  heels  to  the  pubis; 
and  lastly  the  heels  to  the  sacrum.  As  the  treatment  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  presentations  of  the  nates,  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by 
any  further  remarks  upon  the  management  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  PRETERNATURAL  LABOR. 

Ant  labor  that  cannot  be  brought  to  a  safe  conclosion  by  the 
natural  powers  of  the  system  might  properly  be  denominated  a  pre- 
ternatural labor;  and,  as  the  causes  that  might  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  parturition,  save  by  the  interrention  of  our  art,  are 
very  numerous,  it  follows  that  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  pre- 
ternatural labor. 

Causes. — A  labor  may  be  accidentally  changed  from  a  natural  to 
a  preternatural  one;  or  it  may  possess  a  preternatural  character  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  be  unavoidably  so.  Thus,  a  woman  may 
have  brought  her  child  almost  into  the  world  without  any  appearance 
of  disorder,  or  danger,  or  uncommon  distress,  and  be  then  suddenly 
attacked  with  convulsions,  apoplexy,  hemorrhage  or  laceration  of  the 
womb,  &c.  &c.,  either  of  which  occurrences  completely  changes  the 
character  of  the  labor.  Or  she  may,  in  consequence  of  disease  or 
accident,  be  found  incapable  of  bringing  her  child  into  the  light  without 
surgical  aid;  as,  where  the  passages  are  closed  by  stricture,  or  by 
some  fibrous  tumor,  or  by  a  deformity  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. 
Lastly,  the  labor  may  be  preternatural  because  there  presents  at  the 
strait  some  portion  of  the  child  which  cannot  pass  through  it,  but  most 
be  put  aside  in  order  to  let  some  other  part  advance,  before  the  labor 
can  be  brought  to  a  close.  For  example,  if  the  arm  or  shoulder  should 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  and  bring  the  head 
back  to  the  opening,  or  else  the  feet  must  be  brought  there,  the  child 
being  for  that  purpose  turned  quite  over;  for  have  we  not  learned  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  extremities  of  the  foetal  ovoid  must  advance,  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  child? 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  causes  which  constitute  preter- 
natural labor  are  very  various;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
medical  and  obstetric  treatment  of  the  several  cases  will  be  founded 
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npon  the  peculiar  and  distingaishing  character  of  each  indiyidual 
example  of  the  labors.  The  sabject,  therefore,  embraces  so  wide  a 
field  of  discussion  and  detaU,  that  it  will  be  requisite  to  treat  it  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  several  causes  that  happen  to  interfere  with  the 
usual  process  of  child-birth;  whence  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the 
different  sorts  of  preternatural  labor  according  to  the  circumstances 
that  make  them  what  they  are,  and  point  out  the  modes  of  treatment 
most  suitable  to  their  several  natures. 

Perhaps  it  matters  not  which  kind  of  preternatural  labor  is  here 
first  treated  of,  for  there  is  no  natural  order  or  method  of  their  occur- 
rence ;  each  one  might  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  monograph.  Yet 
I  have  chosen  to  commence  with  the  account  of  presentations  of  the 
shoulder,  in  which  the  operation  of  Turning  is  generally  considered 
to  be  inevitable  as  a  part  of  the  treatment;  and  since  that  operation 
is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  in  other  specimens  of  preternatural 
labor,  I  deem  it  of  some  advantage  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
describing  it  in  this  connection. 

I  have  already  said  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  natural  labor,  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  festal  ovoid  ought  to  present  at  the  opening ; 
and, I  have  treated  of  the  pelric  presentations  as  being  natural;  and 
I  have  supposed  that  the  knee  and  footling  cases  are  but  accidents  or 
deviations  of  the  natural  pelvic  presentation. 

In  presentations  of  the  head,  there  is  also,  I  said,  a  liability  to  de- 
viations, by  which  the  head  glances  off  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
whereupon  it  is  either  turned  upwards  into  the  venter  of  the  ilium,  or 
rises  above  the  top  of  the  pubis. 

In  a  case  where  the  direction  of  the  uterus  is  very  oblique,  so  as  to 
allow  the  fundus  to  fall  far  down  into  the  right  flank  of  the  patient, 
the  child,  if  pressed  by  the  contractions  of  the  fundus,  might  be  pushed 
towards  the  left  side  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  the  head  would  enter  the  strait,  or  slide  up- 
wards on  the  left  side  of  the  womb.  For  the  most  part,  it  fortunately 
happens,  even  in  the  very  greatest  lateral  obliquity  of  the  womb,  that 
the  head  is  not  deflected,  but  enters  the  strait;  but  in  a  few  examples 
it  is  found  to  rise  upwards,  instead  of  eDgaging.  When  this  takes 
place,  it  must  almost  inevitably  happen  for  the  shoulder  to  fall  into  the 
cavi^  from  which  the  head  was  turned  away,  and  as  the  shoulder  is  a 
projecting  part,  it  is  very  liable  to  maintain  the  position  in  which  it  is 
oooe  ensconced.  The  shoulder,  therefore,  when  the  head  glances  off, 
deaoends  or  engages  in  the  superior  strait,  and  is  pushed  downwards 
bj  the  uterine  contractions  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  urged,  and  then 
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it  Btop8.  The  strait  being  now  jammed  full  of  a  mass,  composed  of 
the  shoulder,  arm,  neck,  throat,  and  part  of  the  thorax  of  the  child; 
and  when  no  additional  portions  of  the  child  can  be  pressed  into  it,  a 
total  arrest  of  the  progress  takes  place,  and  the  woman,  after  Tain 
struggles,  protracted  according  to  the  strength  of  her  constitution, 
sinks  at  last,  without  the  possibility  of  rescue  from  death  except  by 
the  skilful  aid  of  the  obstetrician,  or  by  the  happy  event  of  what  is 
called  a  spontaneous  evolution. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  need  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  imprac- 
ticability of  delivery  here  except  by  art;  for  even  could  the  shoulder 
be  pushed  down  as  low  as  the  vulva,  it  would  happen,  at  last,  that  the 
head  would  be  again  brought  to  the  strait  from  which  it  had  been 
turned  off,  but  it  would  be  accompanied  by  the  child's  body,  either  of 
which,  alone,  is  suflScient  to  fill  the  plane  and  the  excavation,  so  that 
the  two  together  could  by  no  means  pass  through.  The  remedy  is 
either  to  push  the  shoulder  out  of  the  way,  and  to  bring  the  child's 
feet  down  so  as  to  deliver  it  footling,  or  to  restore  the  head  to  its 
proper  place.  There  is,  even  where  the  operation  is  impracticable,  an 
exceptional  escape  from  death  under  these  circumstances  by  the  veiy 
rare  occurrence  of  what  is  called  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  foetOB, 
to  be  hereafter  described. 

I  ought  to  remark  that  while  the  shoulder  presentation  is  a  deviation 
or  accident  occurring  in  an  original  head  presentation,  so  it  may  hap- 
pen that,  instead  of  the  shoulder,  the  hand  or  elbow  may  come  down; 
but  in  fact  they  are  mere  circumstances  of  a  shoulder  case;  and  when 
they  are  advanced  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  the  shoulder,  after  all,  that 
fills  the  strait  and  the  excavation,  and  which  constitutes  the  presenta- 
tion. The  hand  and  arm  are  merely  prolapsed,  and  their  prolapsion 
adds  nothing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  case;  indeed,  their  prolapsion 
serves  as  a  means  of  guiding  us  in  our  diagnosis,  and  does  not  at  all 
oppose  the  successful  treatment  of  the  labor.  In  the  management  of 
a  pelvic  presentation,  I  should,  in  general,  prefer  that  the  feet  should 
not  prolapse;  in  a  shoulder  presentation,  it  would  be  rather  a  favorable 
circumstance  for  the  arm  to  prolapse. 

Case. — Some  months  since  I  was  in  attendance  in  a  labor  case,  in 
which,  though  the  os  uteri  was  very  much  dilated,  and  completely  dila- 
table and  distended  with  the  bag  of  waters,  I  could  not  with  the  index 
finger  touch  the  presentation.  The  patient  was  very  much  flexed, 
which  relaxed  her  abdominal  integuments.  Upon  placing  my  hand 
over  the  right  iliacus  muscle,  I  distinctly  felt  the  orbicular  mass  of  the 
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duld's  bead  trader  my  pKlm.  Introdnoing  the  fingen  again,  I  watted 
■ntil  a  pain  oame  on.  As  soon  as  the  bag  of  waters  beoame  tense 
from  the  pun,  I  pressed,  with  my  left  hand,  the  head  ost  of  the  right 
3iBe  fossa  towards  the  ohasm  of  the  superior  strait.  I  then  niptnred  tho 
OTum,  and  exhorting  the  woman  to  "  bear  down,  bear  down,"  I  had  the 
pleasore  to  peroeire  the  head  driven  quite  into  the  exoaration,  and  to 
Sad  it  bom  after  a  few  minutes.  Doubtless,  I  prerented  the  shonlder 
bom  coming  to  the  OS  nteri  by  pushing  the  head  to  it. 

Two  ShonldAT  Prewntettona. — Two  Poiltlons  fbr  each 
ShoiiUer.^As  ^ere  are  two  shoulders,  a  right  and  a  left  one,  there 
matt  be  a  set  of  pontions  for  each  shoulder;  but  in  determining  what 
ie  tlie  pOMtion  of  the  shoulder,  it  is  also  neoessary  to  determine  the 
Mtmtion  (^  the  child's  head.  In  speaking  of 
aatmml  labor  with  the  vertex  in  the  first  posi-  ^  ^■ 

tim,  I  endeavored  to  explain  the  causes  which 
g.19  a  greater  number  of  first  positions.  The 
Mm«  reasons  operate  to  produce,  in  shoulder 
proMuta^ns,  a  greater  proportion  of  instances 
in  which  the  head  is  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis, 
tkan  thoee  in  which  it  is  to  the  right  side.  Now 
if  the  right  shonlder  presents  at  the  strut  and 
the  bead  is  to  the  left,  as  in  Fig.  92,  the  face  of 
the  child  and  its  toes  and  feet  will  look  towards 
the  mother's  back;  but  if  the  same  shoulder 
presents,  and  the  bead  is  to  the  right  side  of  the 
pelvis,  the  face  and  front  of  the  child  must  look 
towards  the  mother's  front :  so  of  the  left  shoulder  in  the  first  position, 
the  boe  will  look  in  front,  and  in  the  second  position  it  will  look 
towards  the  mother's  back.  By  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  positions 
of  the  two  shoulders  separately,  we  get  a  better  and  less  complex  idea 
of  this  sort  of  labor  than  we  shonld  have  were  we  to  ennmerate  a  set 
of  poeitions  without  such  a  division. 

I  think  that  the  form  of  the  foetus  and  the  oapaoity  of  the  womb 
are  stteh  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  establish  more  than  two  positions 
for  each  shoulder;  for  example,  for  the  right  shoulder  a  first  position, 
or  that  in  which  the  head  is  to  the  left,  looking  backwards,  and  a 
second  in  which  the  head  ib  to  the  right,  and  looking  front;  for  the 
left  shoulder  a  fint  position,  wherein  the  head  is  to  the  loft,  looking 
front,  and  a  second  in  which  it  is  to  the  right,  looking  towards  the 
baok  of  tho  mother.     This  will,  I  think,  be  quite  soffiotent;  and  gives 
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118  four  positions  for  the  shoalders,  hand,  or  elbow.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  head  might  be  in  front,  looking  to  the  left,  or  looking 
to  the  right  side  of  the  mother,  giving  ns  in  the  former  case  a  right 
shoulder,  and  in  the  latter  a  left  one,  in  the  strait ;  bat  it  is  needless 
to  enumerate  sach  a  position,  as  the  contractions  jof  the  womb  and 
abdominal  muscles  would  soon  turn  it  into  one  of  the  attitudes  I  have 
before  pointed  out. 

Diagnosis. — The  signs  by  which  a  shoulder  at  the  strait  may  be 
diagnosed  are,  1.  The  want  of  the  regular  form  of  the  bag  of  waters, 
which  in  all  preternatural  presentations  is  without  that  proper  convex 
shape  that  we  notice  in  favorable  instances  of  natural  labor:  when 
the  membranes  pass  down  into  the  vagina,  shaped  almost  like  an  in- 
testine, or  of  a  cylindrical  form,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  there  is 
something  untoward  in  the  posture  of  the  infant.  2.  The  spinous 
process  of  the  scapula;  the  clavicle;  the  round-shaped  shoulder;  the 
axilla;  the  ribs;  the  arm,  distinguishable  by  its  size  from  the  thigh. 
Should  the  attendant  retain  any  doubts,  let  him  never  omit  to  remove 
those  doubts  by  the  introduction  of  half  his  hand  into  the  vagina,  where 
he  will  be  able  freely  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  presenting  part, 
and  learn  its  true  position.  No  person  is  excusable  for  mistaking  the 
diagnosis  who  knows  he  can  command  so  infallible  a  method  of  making 
a  correct  one.  The  diagnosis  can  always  be  made  in  good  time — that 
is,  as  soon  as  the  dilatation  will  admit;  and  until  then  nothing  can  be 
done  to  aid  the  labor. 

Turning. — Having  ascertained  that  a  shoulder  is  at  the  strait, 
there  remains  but  one  determination  for  the  practitioner,  and  that  is  to 
put  it  away  and  bring  another  part  of  the  child  to  present.  This 
necessity,  and  the  hazard  in  which,  consequently,  both  the  mother  and 
child  are  involved,  should  be  plainly  and  seriously  laid  before  those 
who  have  the  best  right  to  know  her  case;  namely,  her  husband  or 
parents,  or  such  near  relatives  or  friends  as  may  seem  to  be,  for  the 
time,  in  loco  parentis  for  her.  The  necessity  for  interference  ought 
also  to  be  explained  to  the  sufferer  herself,  but  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  cheering  manner  possible.  If  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility to  do  so  in  good  time,  a  medical  brother  ought  to  be  invited,  in 
order  that  his  counsel  may  be  taken,  and  particularly  that  the  friends, 
and  the  patient  also,  may  have  no  doubt  left  in  their  minds  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  operation,  nor  claim  the  least  right  to  find  fault  after- 
wards with  the  physician,  should  any  untoward  event  follow  the  plan 
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hb  had  recommended.  The  act  of  turning  to  deliver  by  the  feet  ia 
ftaoght  with  danger,  for  there  is  danger  of  uterine  laceration,  or  of 
btal  contiuions  of  the  parts  of  the  mother,  and  of  failure  to  succeed 
ni  eflTeetbg  the  version,  and  great  danger  of  destroying  the  life  of  the 
eUld  in  the  act  of  turning.  In  early  times,  our  ancestors,  who  did  not 
Mderstand  the  mechanism  of  labor,  used  to  wait,  after  pushing  the 
riMMlder  back  into  the  body,  in  hopes  the  head  might  descend.  For 
SBample,  here  is  the  doctrine  of  Thomas  Bainold,  to  be  found  at  fol.  Lev. 
sf  bis  **  Woman's  Booke:"  *'And  yf  so  be  that  it  appears  and  comes 
brth  first  the  shoulders,  as  in  the  XI  figure,  then  muste  ye  fayre  and 
Mftlye  thrusts  it  backs  again  by  the  shoulders  till  suche  tyme  as  the 
hmd  come  forwarde.''  It  may  be  that  those  old  practitioners  of  the 
1^1  of  Queen  Elisabeth  may  have  sometimes  succeeded,  by  pushing 
Wf  the  presenting  shoulder,  in  getting  the  head  at  last  to  come  to  the 
rtnit  again ;  but  such  an  event  appears  to  me  in  any  case  most  im* 
pMbable. 

Bat  no  operation  can  be  performed  while  the  os  uteri  is  so  closed  as 
to  refuse  admittance  to  the  hand.  It  cannot  and  must  not  be  forced, 
mouth  of  the  womb  must  be  dilated  or  dilatable  before  any  opera- 
is  lawful ;  it  must  be  dilated  or  sufficiently  yielding  to  allow  the 
to  pass  upwards  into  the  uterine  cavity ;  of  this  degree  of  dilata- 
UBtj  the  obstetrician  is  the  only  judge.  He  must  never  run  the  risk  of 
Isaring  or  inflaming  such  an  important  organ,  since  its  laceration  by  his 
hand  would  be  much  increased  by  the  following  birth  of  the  child,  and 
idaoe  the  woman  in  danger  of  sudden  death ;  or  he  might  contuse  the 
parts  so  much  as  to  establish  a  very  dangerous  inflammation  in  them. 
Bo  important  is  it  to  judge  aright  concerning  the  time  to  be  chosen  for 
the  exploration  of  the  womb,  that  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  responsi- 
Us  duty  of  the  physician  in  the  whole  case.  If  he  proceed  too  soon, 
die  most  lamentable  consequences  are  apt  to  ensue ;  and  if  he  defer  the 
proeedure  too  long,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  are  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  delay,  while  the  patient  also  suffers  useless  and  pernicious  pain. 
The  bladder  and  rectum  should  be  evacuated  before  the  operation.  The 
pssition  should  be  carefully  ascertained ;  this  can  be  done  by  the  intro- 
lastion  of  the  hand^  if  necessary,  into  the  vagina ;  and  if  it  be  certain 
disc  the  left  shoulder  presents  with  the  head  on  the  left  side  of  the 
womb,  then  he  must  make  choice  of  that  hand  which  can  most  conveni* 
Body  be  employed  in  the  operation.  The  rule  is  to  use  that  hand  whose 
polm,  when  open  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  would  look  towards  the 
hoe  or  breast  or  belly  of  the  child,  which,  in  this  instance,  would  be 
Iho  light  hand ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  left  band  were  used,  it  would 
27 
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not  applj  the  palm  to  the  front  of  the  infant,  whether  it  were  carried 
up  before  or  behind  the  child's  body. 

Although  some  accoucheurs  prefer  the  lateral  decubitus,  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  patient  is  that  on  the  back,  with  the  end  of  the  sacrum 
brought  quite  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  feet  and  knees  being  pro- 
perly supported  bj  assistants,  one  holding  each  limb,  which  should  be 
properly  flexed.  The  woman  ought  to  be  carefully  coyered  with  a  sheet 
or  a  light  blanket,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  some  thick 
clothes  should  be  placed  on  the  floor,  under  the  foot  of  the  bed,  to  re- 
ceive any  discharges  of  water  or  blood  that  might  accompany  the  ope- 
ration. 

Everything  being  fully  prepared,  the  operator's  right  arm  should  be 
bared  to  the  elbow,  and  well  anointed  with  lard,  while  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  same  material  should  be  applied  to  the  external  parts. 
During  a  pain,  two  fingers,  and  then  three,  should  be   passed  into 
the  vagina,  to  be  followed  by  the  little  finger,  and  afterwards  by  die 
thumb,  strongly  flexed  into  the  palm.     The  hand,  having  gained  pos- 
session of  the  vagina,  may  then  rest  until  the  pain  is  gone  off,  after 
which  the  presenting  part  must  be  pushed  upwards  and  leftwards,  the 
fingers  and  whole  hand  following  the  receding  shoulder  into  the  cavity 
of  the  womb.     ThJ9  shoulder  being  moved  somewhat  to  the  left  as  it 
mounts  upwards,  when  the  hand  is  fairly  introduced,  it  ought  to  be 
opened  and  glided  along  the  breast  or  abdomen  towards  the  feet  or 
knees  of  the  foetus,  which  will  be  looked  for  towards  the  right  superior 
posterior  portion  of  the  cavity.     In  searching  for  the  feet,  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  womb  are  excited,  and  pains  are  produced,  especially  if 
the  waters  are  much  drained  off.     During  these  contractions,  it  is  ab- 
Bolutely  necessary  to  open  the  hand,  lest  the  uterus,  from  the  violence 
of  its  own  action,  might  be  torn  on  the  knuckles ;  and  the  hand  ought 
never  to  move  except  the  organ  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation.     At  length, 
after  more  or  less  research,  one  or  both  feet,  or  a  knee  is  found ;  and, 
whether  it  be  one  or  the  other,  it  should  be  taken  hold  of;  for  it  is 
nearly  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  be  one  foot  or  both,  or  one 
knee  that  is  used  as  the  point  on  which  to  act  in  turning  the  child. 
Dr.  Collins,  p.  69,  remarks,  on  this  point,  that  ^4t  is  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  down  one  foot,"  and  I  find  that  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  is  of 
the  same  opinion — deeming  it  far  more  injurious  to  make  perverse  at- 
tempts at  exploration,  than  to  deliver  by  one  foot  only.     I  say  nearly 
a  matter  of  indifference,  because,  the  object  being  to  turn  the  child  as 
soon  as  practicable,  with  proper  caution  it  may  be  effected  in  either  of 
these  ways :  it  is  always  desirable  to  get  the  hand  out  of  the  uterus  as 
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Mon  as  may  be,  and  it  is  far  better  to  turn  by  one  foot  or  by  a  knee, 
than  to  incur  the  risk  of  laceration  or  contusions  of  the  organ,  by  a 
tedious  search  after  the  other  foot,  which,  if  it  be  not  originally  near 
itM  fellow,  is  very  hard  to  be  found  by  any  search  for  it.  The  inexperi- 
floeed  student  can  have  little  notion  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  to 
■OTe  the  hand  about  while  it  is  compressed  betwixt  the  womb  and  the 
shild ;  a  short  experiment  of  this  difficulty  would  suffice  to  convince  him 
sf  the  propriety  of  the  foregoing  directions.  If  he  should  use  the  knee 
at  a  point  of  traction,  it  would  be  very  easy,  when  the  version  is  nearly 
oonplete,  to  draw  the  foot  down.  *  If  he  use  only  one  foot  to  turn  by, 
be  will  have  nearly  all  the  proposed  advantage  of  the  breech  presenta- 
tkm  combined  with  the  greater  facility  enjoyed  in  manipulating  in  the 
(boding  case — that  is  to  say,  he  will  have  the  abundant  dilatation,  and 
Ike  power  of  traction  by  the  limb.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  foot 
b  met  with  close  to  the  orifice ;  so  that,  even  without  carrying  the  hand 
within  the  uterus,  the  foot  can  be  hooked  down  by  means  of  one  or 
two  fingers,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  London. 

Having  found  the  foot,  if  a  pain  should  come  on  immediately,  and 
bMome  severe,  the  foot  should  be  let  go,  and  caught  again  after  the 
pain  is  gone  oflf,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator.  During 
•n  the  time  he  is  passing  his  hand  up  and  exploring  for  the  child,  either 
Us  own  unoccupied  hand  or  that  of  an  assistant  should  be  applied  to 
te  abdomen,  in  order,  by  pressing  the  womb  downwards,  to  keep  the 
Of  vteri  within  the  strait ;  and  when  he  is  ready  to  turn  the  child,  his 
own  hand  only  should  be  used  by  the  operator  to  press  on  the  outside 
oi  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  favor  the  version  by  pushing  the  breech  of 
te  child  downwards,  while  he  also  draws  it  downwards  by  the  feet  or 
kaoee.  If  the  hand  ought  not  to  move  during  a  pain,  it  would,  d  fortiori^ 
k  the  height  of  rashness  to  attempt  to  turn  the  child  with  the  womb 
JB  m  state  of  contraction.  The  time  for  turning  ought  to  be  chosen  as 
•oon  as  the  pain  has  gone  off.  Then  the  womb  feels  yielding  and  soft 
M  m  wet  bladder,  and  the  part  held  in  the  hand  may  be  drawn  towards 
te  Of  uteri  slowly  and  gently,  but  firmly,  and,  if  possible,  brought 
qwite  into  the  vagina,  or  even  to  the  vulva.  External  pressure  with 
tiie  free  hand  favors  this  version  very  considerably,  and  ought  never  to 
k  neglected. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  the  version  be  complete  by  external  taxis^ 
mad  by  noticing  how  far  the  child  is  drawn  downwards,  and  judging  of 
hi  length  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  by 
noting  the  effect  of  the  next  pain,  which  propels  it  if  it  be  tumed»  bol 
does  not  move  it  if  it  be  still  transversely  fixed  in  utero. 
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The  Student  should  remember  that  the  child,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  buttock  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  between  eleven  and  twehe 
inches  in  length.  Hence  his  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen  will  inform 
him  whether  the  uterus  is  of  this  length  or  not.  If  he  find  the  buttock 
at  the  OS  uteri,  and  the  uterus  not  so  long  as  it  should  be  nnder  the 
circumstances,  he  will  know  that  the  version  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
take  his  measures  accordingly. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  choice  of  a  foot  to  pull  on,  we  should 
select  that  which  is  nearest  the  front  of  the  pelvis.  In  the  present 
case,  it  would  be  the  right  foot,  because,  in  drawing  upon  that  one,  the 
right  hip  would  come  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  favor  very  decidedly 
our  wish  to  bring  the  vertex  at  last  to  the  pubis,  and  carry  the  &ce  to 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum ;  whereas,  should  we  draw  down  upon  the  left 
foot,  the  child's  face  would,  at  last,  be  very  sure  to  come  to  the  pubis. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  practitioner  is  only  caUed  npon  to  do 
that  which  he  can  do,  and  not  that  which  he  would  but  cannot  do; 
therefore,  when  he  can  only  find  the  most  unfavorable  foot,  let  him  draw 
by  it  and  meet  the  consequences. 

As  soon  as  the  turning  is  complete,  the  case  has  become  a  footling 
one,  and  must  be  treated  as  if  it  were  originally  so ;  that  ia,  it  should 
be  left  to  the  expulsive  powers  alone,  if  they  are  sufficient,  for  it  is 
always  bad  and  almost  always  unnecessary  to  draw  out  the  body ;  it 
should  be  expelled  by  the  pains.  The  arms  must  receive  snch  assist- 
ance as  they  may  need ;  and  the  head,  being  properly  situated  in  the 
vagina,  ought  to  be  expelled  by  the  womb  with  such  aid,  from  slight 
tractions,  as  the  obstetrician  may  adventure  with  safety  to  make. 

In  going  about  to  perform  this  operation,  the  medical  attendant 
ought  to  reflect  upon  all  the  dangers  incident  to  it,  and  clearly  under- 
stand, beforehand,  that  what  is  most  desired  in  it  is,  not  speed,  but 
safety  ;  festina  lente  ought  to  be  the  motto.  As  to  the  difficulties  of 
it,  they  are  so  great,  in  a  womb  long  drained  of  its  waters  and  lashed 
into  fury  by  a  long  period  of  unavailing  irritation  suffered  previously 
to  the  operation,  that  nothing  but  practical  experience  of  them  can 
make  them  known,  unless  indeed  the  fact  be  understood  that  it  cannot 
in  some  instances  be  efiected  at  all,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  extract 
the  child  double,  after  having  removed  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  crotchet  and  perforator;  npon  doing 
which,  the  festal  remains  may  be  drawp  forth. 

I  have,  after  having  had  my  hand  in  the  womb,  found  it  so  completely 
benumbed  by  the  pressure,  as  to  be  unable  to  feel  with  it  or  to  close  it; 
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in  raoh  a  ease,  the  other  ooght  to  be  made  use  of,  however  ill  adapted 
•ither  for  the  exploration  or  seizing  the  feet,  &c. 

The  child  being  deliyered,  the  mother  mast  be  drawn  up  into  her  bed, 
■o  as  to  enable  her  to  stretch  out  her  feet,  and  as  soon  as  the  placenta 
is  taken  away,  she  shonld  be  bandaged  and  put  to  bed  properly.  A 
grain  of  opium,  or  a  dose  of  laudanum  consisting  of  twenty  or  forty 
drops,  is  very  soothing  and  calming,  after  such  high  excitement  and 
Katigue,  and  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  her.  A  cup  of  tea  or  gruel 
nay  next  be  presented  to  her,  and  a  short  sleep,  if  she  can  take  it,  is 
fUllowed  by  a  comfortable  state,  for  the  before  exhausted  woman. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  this  operation,  if  the  waters  are  not 
gone  oflF;  they  should,  therefore,  be  always  left  whole,  if  possible,  until 
fcka  moment  for  the  interference  is  at  hand.  Could  we,  indeed,  always 
have  the  privilege  of  rupturing  the  ovum  at  the  time  of  carrying  the 
haod  into  the  womb,  we  should  avoid  much  difficulty,  and  a  large  moiety 
oi  the  danger  of  doing  mischief.  Unfortunately,  however,  turning  is 
rarely  determined  on  until  the  waters  are  lost,  and  then  the  danger  is 
neeesearily  greater. 

There  are  many  very  ignorant  persons,  who  are  generally  the  more 
preaumptuous  the  more  they  lack  knowledge,  into  whose  hands  women 
aro  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  on  the  occasion  of  their  child-birth.  If,  in  a 
■kNilder  presentation,  the  hand  happens  to  prolapse,  they,  finding  a 
▼ery  convenient  handle,  make  use^of  it  to  pull  the  child  away  by ;  and 
I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  an  unfortunate  woman  had  been  so  treated : 
ike  arm  was  wholly  withdrawn,  and  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula 
waa  actually  under  the  pubic  arch — so  violent  were  the  tractions  that 
had  been  made  on  the  hand  and  arm.  This  was  done  too  with  a  rigid 
oa  oteri,  which,  after  yielding  a  reluctant  passage  for  the  arm  and 
point  of  the  shoulder,  was  now  grasping  the  parts  above  it  with  a 
strength  like  that  of  a  rope,  and  which  afterwards  resisted,  for  a  long 
time,  all  attempts  to  pass  the  hand  along  betwixt  its  circle  and  the 
child.  To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  incidents  of  the  lying-in  chamber, 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  resist- 
aiiee  sometimes  met  with  in  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri.  Dr.  Collins,  in 
speaking  of  one  of  his  cases  in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  says,  at  p.  67,  ^^  The 
month  of  the  womb  was  absolutely  as  firm  as  a  piece  of  thick  leather, 
and  embraced  the  arm  of  the  child  as  tightly  as  a  ligature  could  be 
applied  without  cutting  the  part." 

There  cannot  happen  anything  but  evil  from  pulling  at  the  hand  and 
arm.  Such  force  cannot  pull  down  the  child,  which  is  too  large  to  pass 
doubled.     The  arm,  actually,  is  not  in  the  way ;  for  the  hand  of  a 
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practitioner  and  the  arm  of  a  foetus  at  term  can  never  eqnal  in  size  a 
circle  sufficiently  large  for  the  head  to  pass  through  it.  The  lack  of 
space  is  not  in  the  faulty  construction  of  the  pelvis,  but  in  the  rigid 
constriction  of  the  os  uteri  and  vagina,  which,  if  too  rigid  to  admit  the 
hand,  is  also  too  much  so  to  allow  the  child  to  escape.  That  rigidity 
can  be  overcome.  It  cannot  be  needful  to  excise  the  arm,  or  twist  it 
off  at  the  shoulder-joint,  a  horrid  practice,  which  seems  to  have  received 
a  salutary  check  from  a  judicial  investigation  that  was  had  a  few  years 
since  in  France :  a  practitioner  there,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to 
deliver  in  an  arm  presentation,  cut  it  off  at  the  shoulder  jcMut,  and 
nevertheless  the  child  was  born  alive.  The  obstetrician  was  justly  pro- 
secuted on  a  charge  for  maiming. 

If  the  OS  uteri  will  not  admit  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  dilated  or  dilatable.  Let  the  proper  measures,  then, 
for  effecting  the  requisite  change  in  the  uterine  tension  be  resorted  to. 
Th'ese  are  bleeding ;  the  warm  bath ;  antimonials ;  emollient  enemata, 
followed  by  enemata  of  laudanilm ;  and  patience,  though  last,  is  not 
the  least  of  the  resources  for  such  an  occasion.  Women  in  labor  bear 
venesection  remarkably  well;  and  they  demand,  in  some  instances,  very 
plentiful  bleeding  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  that  remedy.  A 
patient  bled  ad  deliquium  animi  will  be  more  capable  of  undergoing 
safely  the  operation  of  turning,  than  one  left  to  the  unmitigated  pro- 
vocations and  stimulus  of  useless  labbr  pains. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that,  in  a  preceding  page,  I  have  strongly  ex- 
pressed my  dissent  as  to  the  anaesthetic  practice  in  Midwifery.  If  there 
could  be  a  case  to  render  a  complete  ansesthesia  by  ether  or  chloroform 
a  desirable  condition  for  the  patient  and  the  practitioner,  this  is  the 
case  par  excellence ;  certainly  a  complete  anaesthesia  might  have  the 
effect  to  abolish  the  voluntary  power  of  the  mother,  and,  thus  taking 
away  the  injurious  force  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm, 
leave  her  to  the  sole  influences  of  the  uterine  powers,  which  are  not 
wholly  annulled  even  by  the  deepest  anaesthetic  insensibility.  Pro- 
fessor Simpson  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  warmly  advocate  the 
induction  of  anaesthesia  in  these  cases ;  let  the  Student  give  heed  to 
the  opinions  of  these  meritorious  men,  but  let  him  be  the  sole  judge  of 
his  own  duty  in  any  and  in  every  case. 

The  warm  bath  is  a  safe  and  easy  remedy  for  the  obstinate  constric- 
tion of  the  orifice,  as  it  is  for  all  spasms  and  other  congenerous  dis- 
orders. Tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  the  eighth  or  sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain,  repeated  every  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  conduces  very  powerfully 
to  the  reduction  of  the  spasm  or  rigidity,  and  it  may  be  very  safely 
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resorted  to  in  the  management  of  our  case.  Much  reliance  is  also  to 
be  placed  on  the  power  of  the  belladonna  ointment  applied  to  the  cer- 
Tiz  uteri,  in  which  it  often  most  speedily  induces  a  complete  local 
ansBsthesia.  Copious  enemata  of  infusion  of  flaxseed,  with  a  portion 
of  castor  oil  to  render  it  somewhat  more  aperient,  should  be  had  re- 
coiirse  to,  and  they  may  be  followed  by  anodyne  enemata,  composed 
of  an  ounce  of  flaxseed  tea  or  starch,  with  from  fifty  to  eighty  or  one 
hundred  drops  of  laudanum.  We  should  also  not  forget  that  patience 
ought  to  work  her  perfect  work,  and  no  more ;  the  accoucheur  must  be 
the  sole  judge  of  how  far  patience  ought  to  go. 

I  should  think  that  there  can  never  be  the  least  use  in  attempting 
to  return  the  arm.  The  arm  must  be  withdrawn  by  the  version  of  the 
ehild :  it  goes  upwards  into  the  womb  as  the  head  rises  and  the  breech 
descends.  It  would  always  be  prudent  to  secure  it  by  a  noos^,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  its  going  too  high  within  the  cavity,  where 
its  presence  might  cause  some  embarrassment  in  the  delivery  of  the 
liead. 

P.  Cosgreave,  Esq.,  in  the  Lancet  of  1828-9,  p.  298,  informs  us, 
however,  that  he  has  never  lost  a  child  in  an  arm  presentation.  His 
method  is  to  push  up  the  arm  during  the  absence  of  the  pain,  and 
return  it  into  the  womb  and  hold  it  there ;  after  which  the  spontaneous 
eTolution  takes  place,  and  the  infant  is  born  by  the  spontaneous  powers 
of  the  womb.  Mr.  C.  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  very  lucky  prac- 
titioner, to  have  met  only  with  cases  in  which  he  could  restore  the  arm 
to  the  cavity  in  this  way,  or  in  other  words  turn  the  child  without 
searching  for  the  feet.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  number  of  his  cases. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  judge  of  the  comparative  success. 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  these 
dreadful  cases  of  shoulder  presentation,  great  facility  in  delivering  the 
woman  is  obtained  by  amputating  the  arm,  or  wrenching  or  twisting  it 
oS  by  sheer  brute  force.  Indeed,  I  am  aware  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  doctor  tore  oS*  in  utcro  the  arm  of  a  child  which  was  afterwards 
bom  alive,  with  the  end  of  the  humerus  projecting  below  the  ragged 
and  torn  edges  of  the  wound.  The  arm  was  hidden,  but  afterwards 
discovered.  The  people  interested,  were  made  to  believe  that  the  lost 
arm  had  been  destroyed  by  absorption. 

Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  to  the  last  degree  unjustifiable.  Un- 
jostifiable  before  the  outraged  family,  and  equally  so  as  bringing  un- 
merited discredit  upon  the  whole  profession  of  physic.  If  in  any  case 
it  were  deemed  necessary  to  remove  the  prolapsed  arm,  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  without  any  antecedent  announcement  of  the  purpose,  and 
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ito  motives.    For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  understand  what  are  ike 
motives  that  should  lead  an  acconchenr  to  do  so  barbarooa  an  act 

The  extirpation  cannot  be  deemed  needfol  to  provide  space  within 
a  pelvis,  since  the  arm  of  a  foetns  can  never  fill  np  a  pelvis  so  as  to 
-prevent  the  introdaction  of  the  acconchenr's  hand  for  exploration  and 
version.  Whenever  it  is  done,  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  make  space 
within  soft  parts,  bat  those  soft  parts  will  dilate  in  doe  Ume  and  nnder 
wise  treatment.  My  clear  opinion  is  that  the  amputation  of  the  arm 
in  shoulder  presentations  is  a  mala-praxis,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced and  protested  against. 

SpontaneouB  Evolution  of  the  FcatuB.—- It  has  happened  that 
the  operator,  being  unable  to  turn  the  child,  has'abandoned  any  farther 
and 'Useless  attempts  to  deliver.  In  such  instances,  the  woman  has 
sometimes  delivered  herself  by  what  is  called  spontaneous  evolu- 
tion of  the  foetus. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  Student  to  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  child ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  do  so,  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  facts:  1st,  that  there  is  a 
superior  strait ;  and,  2d,  that  the  child's  head  and  its  body  cannot  be 
within  the  plane  of  that  strait  at  the  same  time. 

Now  when  the  shoulder  is  presenting,  and  the  arm,  fallen  down, 
allows  the  shoulder  to  be  thrust  or  drawn  quite  out*  underneath  the 
triangular  ligament  of  the  pubis,  it  happens  that  the  side  of  the  child's 
neck  lies  against  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis.  But, 
if  the  side  of  the  neck  is  pressed  against  the  wall  of  the  symphysis,  the 
head  of  the  child  will  lie  upon,  and  even  project  over  and  beyond  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  pubal  bone,  making  a  hard  orbicular  tumor  that 
may  be  felt  there  with  the  hand,  laid  on  the  hypogaster. 

Now,  things  being  situated  as  above,  let  the  Student  conceive  that 
the  trunk  of  the  child's  body,  still  contained  in  the  womb,  is  thrust  by 
the  continued  contractions  more  and  more  downwards,  the  head  still 
resting  upon  or  beyond  the  brim.  The  effect  of  this  downward  thrust- 
ing force  will  be  to  push  the  shoulder  farther  and  farther  out  beyond 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  head  more  and  more  over  the  top  of  the 
bone,  leaving  a  space  in  which  to  thrust  the  trunk  of  the  child.  If  it 
be  a  left  shoulder  case  in  the  second  position,  the  third  rib  will  come 
out  at  the  vulva,  then  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  left  side  of  the  thorax  is  pushed  out ;  after  which  follow  the 
left  flank,  the  left  ischium,  and  trochanter;  upon  the  escape  of  which 
the  left  thigh  and  leg  are  delivered,  followed  immediately  by  the  right 
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4hi^  and  leg,  then  the  rigbt  una,  irherenpoB  aothing  rem^u  bat 
Urn  haaA,  whioh  is  speedily  bom. 

8aeh  U  ft  epontuteona  erolatioD.  It  differs  from  Version  or  Taming 
fa  this — th&t  in  taming  the  head  goes  ap  to  the  fnndos,  while  the  but- 
took  eomes  into  the  passage.  Here  the  head  is  held  close  to  the  plane 
«f  the  strait,  hy  the  shoulder  which  has  got  nnder  the  arch,  and  eren 
yngects  beyond  it,  so  that  the  head  is,  m  it  were,  tied  fast  to  the  brim 
m  that  it  oannot  rise. 

Here  I  repeat  the  fignre  of  the  doable-headed  foetus,  which  I  already 
kare  giren  at  page  220,  Fig.  67.  Let  the  Student  see  in  this  fignre  a 
«ue  in  which  evolution  was  indispensable. 
Por  example,  suppose  the  right  head  to  have 
Jmaunted,  and  to  be  delivered.  That  head 
vonld  be  held  close  to  the  vulva,  outside,  by 
tka  left  head  and  body — the  left  head  and 
kdy  eoald  not  possibly  be  in  the  plane  of 
tka  strait  at  the  same  time.  It  woald  be 
fapoesible  to  deliver  by  Turning — for  the 
dalivered  head  ties  the  undelivered  one  to 
the  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  Of  coarse, 
Am,  it  only  remains  that  the  undelivered 
\mii  shall  be  forced  over  thei  horisontal 
nans  of  the  pubis  to  allow  the  trunk  to 
dewend  by  evolntion,  aa  I  have  described 
ttat  process  in  the  shoulder  case.  As 
■oon  w  the  trunk  is  bam,  the  remaining 
hmi  may  be  bronght  away. 

Dr.  Pfeiffer,  who  showed  me  the  speei* 
MOD,  delivered  the  woman,  as  I  found  npon 
iaipaTj,  by  compelling  the  evolution  of  the 
Wdy  of  the  foetus. 

Here  ia  a  repetition  of  the  fignre  of  Dr.  Rohrer's  case,  given  at  p. 
SSO.  Let  the  Student  observe  that  such  a  vast  flaotuating  tumor  on 
the  vertex  of  the  child  eonld  never  be  the  really  presenting  part;'  that 
it  nnst  necessarily  deviate,  and  go  up  in  the  iliao  foaaa,  allowing  the 
tme  head  to  present,  and  making  that,  of  coarse,  a  face  presentation. 
I  My,  of  course,  for  the  head  would  be  of  course  in  extension.  Well 
— the  labor  going  on — -the  head  is  bom  in  face  presentation — giving 
Ike  face  the  appearance  of  suggillation — of  which  I  have  mode  a  good 
npresentation  in  the  figure;  but  the  head  being  bom,  the  tnmor,  larger 
^B  the  head,  remains  above  the  strait,  in  the  same  way  as  the  seoond 
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head  of  the  double-headed  foetos  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  did.  Here,  then,  u 
a  case  in  vhich  evolution  is  indispensable,  and  Dr.  Rohrer  informed  me 
that  this  vas  That  he  brought  about — after  doing  which  he  iras  enabled, 

Fit  M- 


with  very  violent  force  of  traction,  to  pult  away  the  caput  Baccedanenm 
— as  ;ou  see  it  in  the  figure. 

Case. — I  was  called,  some  time  since,  by  a  friend  of  mine  to  assist 
him  in  a  case  of  difficult  and  alarming  labor.  The  woman,  small, 
feeble,  and  highly  nervous,  was  the  mother  of  several  children. 

The  doctor,  finding  the  labor  very  alow,  had  administered  a  dose  of 
ergot,  which  had  brought  on  a  most  violent  ergotism ;  to  that  degree, 
indeed,  that  I  had  great  reason  to  fear  she  might  speedily  die  froB 
the  mere  excess  of  pain  and  irritation,  if  not  from  laceration  of  the 
womb,  which  appeared  to  me  imminent.  I  have  rarely  witnessed  t 
wilder  expression  of  agony  than  hers. 

I  found  the  left  shoulder  down,  in  the  second  position.  The  indica- 
tion was  to  turn  and  deliver  by  the  feet — which  I  was  requested  to 
attempt.  Protesting  beforehand  that  I  deemed  saccess  impossible,  I 
reluctantly  consented  to  make  an  attempt.  With  great  difficulty,  I 
passed  my  right  hand  through  the  os  nteri ;  but  it  was  completely  pin- 
ioned and  held  fast  and  immovable  by  the  muscular  contraction,  and  I 
was  but  too  happy  to  extract  it  without  having  caused  a  laceration  of 
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ike  cenriz.  The  waters  had  long  gone  off.  The  child  was  dead.  I 
concluded  it  was  impossible  to  turn,  and  I  felt  equally  convinced  that 
she  would  die  before  evolution  could  take  place  spontaneously. 

I  opened  the  thorax  at  the  axilla,  and  broke  up  the  tissues  within 
both  pleural  cavities.  Then,  by  means  of  the  crotchet,  I  drew  down 
rib  after  rib,  the  flank,  the  hip,  and  the  buttock,  so  that  I  got  the 
left  thigh  and  leg  down;  then  the  other  extremity,  which  completed 
the  evolution.  The  arms  came  down,  and  I  delivered  the  head.  The 
woman  recovered  happily. 

I  relate  the  case,  in  order  that  the  Student,  reading  it,  may  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  evolution  in  contradistinction  to  turn- 
ing of  the  child. 

Hemorrhagio  Labor. — Labors  are  also  rendered  preternatural  by 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  womb;  for,  although  it  is  very 
common,  and  not  unfavorable  for  the  parturient  woman  to  have  an 
issne  of  blood  during  some  part  of  the  process  of  child-birth,  it  is  not 
either  safe  or  natural  for  her  to  lose  so  much  blood  as  to  give  to  the 
flow  the  character  or  title  of  hemorrhagic.  In  general,  the  quantity 
lost  antecedently  to  the  birth  of  the  child  does  not  exceed  an  ounce, 
and  it  is  commonly  even  less  than  that.  The  occurrence,  therefore, 
of  a  show  of  blood  need  not,  and  does  not  excite  any  alarm  or  even 
surprise,  unless  it  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  amount.  But  where  the 
effusion  becomes  excessive,  great  alarm  is  felt,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  real  danger  according  to  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  mode  of  connection  be- 
tween the  placenta  and  the  womb ;  and  the  Student  will  have  seen 
that  I  do  not  admit  that  any  very  large  vessels  pass  from  each  to  the 
other,  interchangeably.  Hence,  when  blood  escapes  from  the  uterus, 
it  may  be,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhagic  nisus  or  san- 
guine determination,  like  that  which  sometimes  causes  the  effusion 
of  blood  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  in  those  cases  of  epistaxis 
that  come  on  spontaneously,  or  in  the  floodings  in  ordinary  pure  menor- 
rhagia.  We  often  see  very  copious  outpourings  of  blood  in  epistaxis, 
where  we  can  have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  rupture  of  vessels  or  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  the  membrane.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in 
the  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  in  haematemesis.  But  as  the  womb, 
from  its  very  constitution,  is  prone  to  the  hemorrhagic  affection,  it  is 
more  liable  than  any  of  the  organs  to  losses  of  blood,  without  the  sus- 
picion of  rupture  of  its  tissues.     Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  for  be- 
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lieying  that,  in  some  cases  of  profuse  bleeding,  the  delicate  tissue  of 
the  uterine  veins  has  been  ruptured. 

The  gravid  womb,  a  vacuum  plenum^  is  filled  with  the  ovum,  which 
is  really  connected  with  the  containing  organ  only  at  the  placental 
superficies.  All  other  points  of  the  ovum,  except  the  placental  por- 
tion thereof,  adhere  so  slightly  as  to  be  most  easily  capable  of  detach* 
ment.  The  placenta  itself  may  commonly  be  separated  with  great 
facility  from. the  surface  on  which  it  sits.  When  the  chorion  is  de* 
tached  from  the  womb,  very  little  or  even  no  blood  escapes;  but  when 
the  placenta  is  torn  off,  the  womb  generally,  not  always,  bleeds  tttAj. 
The  separation  leaves  exposed  many  patulous  openings  that  lead 
directly  into  the  large  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  uterus.  Hence,  large 
effusions  of  blood,  in  labor,  indicate  that  the  placental  surface  of  the 
womb  is  exposed  by  the  separation  of  the  after-birth  from  it. 

If  the  after-birth  is  torn  off,  or  in  any  manner  separated  from  its 
place,  the  womb  still  remaining  undiminished  in  size,  it  is  evident 
that  the  blood  may  continue  to  flow  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that 
the  woman  may  be  brought  into  great  danger  thereby — for  the  bleed- 
ing orifices  may  continue  to  have,  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  same 
degree  of  aperture  as  that  which  first  allowed  them  to  bleed.  Sop- 
posing  the  superficial  content  of  the  gravid  uterus  to  be  two  hon« 
dred  inches,  and  that  of  the  non-gravid  womb  to  be  only  three 
inches,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  great  desideratum  in  uterine  hemor- 
rhages, before  delivery,  is  to  empty  the  organ  as  soon  as  practicable, 
in  order  to  reduce  its  superficial  content,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the 
smallest  number  of  square  inches,  or  the  non-gravid  superficies.  In 
treating  cases  of  alarming  hemorrhage,  therefore,  we  should  ever  keep 
in  view  the  fact  that,  if  the  womb  be  allowed  to  contract  or  condense 
itself,  its  own  muscular  fibres  will,  by  their  contraction,  lessen  the 
calibre  of  all  the  blood-vessels  that  are  distributed  on  or  in  the  organ, 
and  in  proportion  to  this  condensation  or  contraction  will  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  arresting  the  sanguine  effusion.  It  is  not  the  orifice  only 
that  is  closed,  but  the  whole  tractus  of  the  vessel  that  is  constringed. 

If  a  labor  should  commence  ever  so  favorably,  with  the  child  pre- 
senting the  vertex  in  the  first  position,  and  the  pains  should  propel 
the  child  downwards,  so  as  to  give  reason  to  think  the  process  about 
to  terminate  in  the  most  happy  manner,  it  might  yet  happen  that 
hemorrhage  should  commence,  and  continue  so  abundantly  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  deliver  the  child,  in  order  to  let  the 
womb  contract  perfectly.  This  delivery  by  artificial  means  converts 
the  labor,  which  commenced  naturally,  into  a  preternatural  one.     We 
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ikoiild  hardly  be  inclined  to  eall  that  a  preternatural  labor  which, 
&oagh  accompanied  with  a  great  effosion  of  blood,  should  terminate 
««n,  without  any  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  acconcheor. 

There  may  also  be  a  yery  copioos  and  dangerous  eflFdsion  of  blood 
between  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  delivery  of  the  after- 
birth; and  eren  when  the  after-birth  has  been  discharge,  the  flow  of 
bbod  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  involve  the  woman  in  the  greatest 
fcttger*  Iii  the  management  of  all  these  kinds  of  bleeding,  the  same 
Mieation  is  to  be  kept  always  in  view ;  to  wit,  the  condensation  or 
MMtraetion  of  the  womb ;  for  when  that  organ  is  fully  contracted  and 
Madensed,  the  blood  cannot  flow  so  abundantly  as  to  endanger  the 
ptttmit,  except  in  some  very  rare,  and  almost  unheard  of  cases. 

Bat  among  the  causes  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  there  is  one  which 
htm  been  called  the  unavoidable  cause,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
iMgerous  and  difficult  'to  manage :  I  mean,  that  case  which  depends 
em  the  situation  of  the  placenta  happening  to  be  on  the  cervix  and  os 
This  is  essentially  a  hemorrhagic  labor,  inasmuch  as  the  co- 
cervix  of  the  womb  must  not  only  dilate,  but  must  dUate  com- 
flatsly  into  a  cylindrical  form,  in  order  to  admit  of  afterwards  carry- 
is^  out  the  great  principle,  the  final  condensation  of  the  womb.  Such 
s  hemorrhage  begins  very  moderately,  but  as  larger  and  larger  por- 
t|sBS  of  the  placenta  continue  to  be  detached  with  every  successive 
jititi*!g  pain,  it  follows  that  the  nearer  the  womb  is  to  its  complete 
fiatation,  the  more  profuse  and  dangerous  will  be  the  hemorrhage. 

Every  considerable  effusion  of  blood  in  labor  does  not  demand  the 
aainial  or  instrumental  assistance  of  the  accoucheur.  A  woman  may 
shed  a  quart  of  blood,  and  yet  the  pains  may  suffice  to  expel  the  foetus 
a  a  natural  way,  after  which  the  flow  ceases.  It  is  the  effect,  or  the 
probable  effect,  of  the  bleeding,  that  renders  it  needful  to  interfere. 
If  the  pulse  begins  to  grow  small  and  frequent,  the  patient  becoming 
weaker,  the  countenance  paler,  and  the  pains  less  energetic,  we  have 
to  reeolve  what  course  we  must  take,  and  then  resort  to  some  of  the 
BUserouB  expedients  for  checking  the  discharge. 

If  the  pulse  in  uterine  hemorrhage  be  full  and  throbbing,  and  the  con- 
alitBtion  not  as  yet  affected  with  debility,  we  may,  with  great  safety 
wmd  propriety,  have  recourse  to  a  bleeding  from  the  arm  in  order  to 
the  momentum  of  the  blood,  which,  by  its  too  great  impetuosity, 
to  keep  up  the  flow  and  the  determination  to  the  womb— just  as 
we  would  bleed  in  a  pleurisy  or  hsemoptoe,  with  a  similar  view.  Such 
a  coarse,  however,  would  be  very  strongly  contraindicated  in  the  case 
of  m  feeble  pulse,  and  a  general  state  of  weakness,  faintness,  or 
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where  there  would  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  hope  for  relief  by  the 
use  of  yenesection. 

The  application  of  cold  to  the  hypogastric  region  is  often  found  to 
have  a  good  effect  Jn  checking  the  sanguine  effusion,  and  should  be 
freely  resorted  to  by  stuping  the  lower  belly  with  napkins,  hard  wrong 
out  of  cold  vinegar  and  water ;  the  application  being  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  until  we  are  satisfied  that  success  is,  or  is  not,  to  crown 
these  efforts.  During  the  employment  of  the  above-mentioned  means, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  posture,  with  the  head 
very  low,  and  the  body  covered  only  with  sufficient  bed-clothes  to  keqi 
her  comfortable ;  the  apartment  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  take  any  reasonable  quantity  of  iced  water,  or  lemon- 
ade, while  at  the  same  time  she  makes  use  of  the  infusum  rosae  rubra 
with  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  the  plumbi  acetas  with  opium. 

Such  are  the  general  means  for  repressing  the  sanguine  movemeut 
towards  the  womb;  but  these  means  do  not  suffice  always,  and  we  ought 
to  examine  by  the  Touch,  in  order  to  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  the 
cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  If,  upon  inserting  the  finger  within  the  os 
uteri,  no  portion  of  the  placenta  can  be  felt,  and  the  membranes  aie 
found  to  be  unbroken,  we  may  perhaps  resolve  to  rupture  the  ovum, 
with  a  view  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  womb  by  letting  its  waters  run 
off.  If  a  quart  of  water  should  escape  from  the  organ  immediately 
after  the  breaking  of  the  membranes,  the  superficies  of  the  womb,  and 
of  course  the  placental  superficies,  would  be  sensibly  lessened,  since  the 
organ  contracts  as  soon  as  the  escape  of  the  waters  permits  it  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  method  proposed  by  Louise  Bourgeois,  a  female  practitioner 
in  France,  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  found  to  answer  perfectly  well,  in 
many  cases.  Louise  says,  ^'  The  bag  of  waters  being  as  yet  not  formed, 
we  must  break  open  the  membranes  that  enclose  the  child,  just  as  we 
would  break  open  a  door  to  save  a  house  on  fire,  and  draw  forth  the 
child  by  the  feet ;  for  this  is  the  way  to  save  the  mother's  life,  and  give 
the  child  a  chance  to  receive  the  rite  of  baptism." — O&t.  DiveruBj  &e. 
&c.,  1627,  12°,  Paris,  p.  65. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  that  might  well  induce  one  to  de- 
fer to  the  latest  period  the  breaking  of  the  ovum;  such  as  a  known  bad 
presentation  of  the  child,  requiring  it  to  be  turned.  In  such  a  case, 
no  prudent  person  would  be  willing,  without  an  absolute  necessity,  to 
permit  the  water  to  escape  from  the  womb  previous  to  dilatation,  since 
the  operation  of  turning  is  vastly  more  difficult,  when  performed  in  a 
female  from  whom  the  waters  have  been  quite  evacuated,  than  in  one 
in  whom  they  are  still  present.     Hence,  if  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be 
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■tot  Yorj  rigid  and  ondiUtable,  rendering  it  impossible  or  improper  to 
iBlrodace  the  hand  for  taming,  any  prudent  person  would  giro  a  yery 
leap  consideration  to  the  question,  whether  the  membranes  ought  to  be 
Mur  broken  or  not ;  he  would  certainly  feel  inclined  to  defer,  till  it 
riMiold  become  unayoidable,  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  Louise 
(MS  on  to  say,  **  Je  n*entend  pas  que,  si  tost  qu'une  femme  a  une  perte 
!•  aang,  que  Ton  y  precede  de  cette  fafon  1ft,  mab  il  faut  yeiller  sur 
ille  comme  le  chat  la  souris,  et  faire  la  guerre  au  doigt  et  k  Todil :" 
9.  VI. 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  eyer  a  woman  is  seized  with 
%  flooding,  we  are  to  proceed  after  this  fashion ;  but  that  we  must 
vmtoh  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and  carry  on  the  war  with  both 
SU«  and  finger." 

If,  upon  rupturing  the  oyum,  the  flow  of  blood  should  not  be  stayed, 
■ttd  the  OS  uteri  should  still  continue  to  be  so  rigidly  contracted  as  to 
■ilrfi  it  impossible  to  turn  the  child,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
«goft,  in  yery  small  doses,  with  a  yiew  of  producing  a  feeble  ergotism, 
or  tonic  contraction  of  the  womb,  not  seyere  enough  to  injure  the  chOd, 
tal  yet  so  strong  as  to  condense  the  uterine  tissue  sufficiently  to  arrest 
the  flow  of  blood  from  its  yessels.  With  this  purpose,  fiye  grains  of 
the  seoale  comutum,  in  powder,  ought  to  be  administered  eyery  half 
konr  or  eyery  hour,  according  to  the  pressing  nature  of  the  demand 
fiir  its  aid;  or  a  teaspoonful  of  the  yinous  tincture  of  the  same  article 
i^ht  be  exhibited,  at  proper  interyals,  with  the  same  yiew. 

There  is,  in  general,  under  these  circumstances,  a  strong  disposition 
aaumg  practitioners  to  make  use  of  mechanical  means  of  stopping 
tha  hemorrhage,  such  as  the  application  of  napkins  to  the  yulya, 
itrongly  compressing  the  orifice ;  and  also  the  plug  or  tampon,  which, 
filfiiig  Uie  yagina,  is  supposed  to  fayor  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
Bvl,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  bleeding  orifices  of  the  placental 
nperficies  on  the  womb  are— except  in  placenta  prseyia — near  the 
fimdus  uteri,  and  that  the  extrayasated  fluid  trickles  down,  betwixt 
the  chorion  and  the  womb,  from  the  fundus  to  the  orifice,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  such  mechanical  means  can  scarcely  exert  any  other 
thfta  injurious  effects  in  the  case.  They  may  enable  us  to  conceal  the 
fiMt  both  from  the  patient  and  from  ourselyes,  that  the  yital  fluid  is 
eaeaping  in  a  dangerous  abundance ;  but  common  sense  ought  to  show 
m  that,  while  we  may  preyent  the  fluid  from  falling  out  of  the  orifice 
of  the  yagina,  by  plugging  that  orifice  with  sponge  or  other  materials, 
we  do  not  preyent  it  from  flowing  back  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ofvn  and  the  placenta,  both  of  which  it  detaches  more  and  more  com- 
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pletely  from  the  womb,  leaving  the  woman  exposed  to  greater  hazard 
than  she  would  incur  were  we  to  permit  the  blood  to  escape  as  fast  as 
it  is  effused.  Such  methods,  assuredly,  will  not  favor  the  arrest  of  the 
effusion  by  coagulation ;  the  source  of  the  flow  being  too  distant  from 
the  compress.  It  is  better,  in  uterine  hemorrhage  near  term,  to  let 
all  the  blood  that  escapes  from  the  vessels  also  escape  from  the  vagina. 
When  the  uterine  superficies  is  diminished,  the  bleeding  is  stayed. 
The  application  of  cloths,  wrung  out  of  iced  vinegar  and  water,  to  the 
hypogastrium,  is  of  greater  avail,  and  far  more  safe  than  the  tampon. 
I  would  gladly  urge  upon  the  Student  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  employment  of  so  dangerous  an  agent  as  the  tampon, 
except  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation,  or  where  the  capacity  of  the 
womb  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its  containing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood.  No  hemorrhage  is  so  dangerous  as  the  concealed  he- 
morrhage. 

Whenever,  in  a  hemorrhagic  labor,  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
period  has  arrived  for  the  delivery  to  be  hastened,  which  is  known  by 
the  state  of  the  patient's  strength,  the  pulse,  the  color  of  her  lips  and 
cheeks,  and  by  the  dilatation  or  dilatability  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb^ 
preparation  should  be  made  for  the  operation  by  placing  the  woman  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  in  the  case  before  mentioned.  The  choice  of 
means,  whether  it  is  to  be  of  the  hand  or  the  forceps,  will  turn  on  the 
degree  of  advancement  of  the  head,  which  is  readily  seized  by  the  for- 
ceps, if  low  in  the  pelvis,  but  which  is  to  be  pushed  away  to  make  room 
for  the  search  after  the  feet,  provided  it  be  still  within  or  above  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  In  all  cases  wherein  the  vertex  is  to  the  left  side 
of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  left  hand  is  to  be 
used;  while  the  right  hand  is  adapted  for  turning,  in  all  examples 
of  labor  where  the  vertex  is  to  the  right  half  of  the  pelvis.  The 
operation  differs,  in  no  respect,  from  the  one  already  described,  except 
that  the  head  must  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  instead  of  the  shoulder. 
If  the  head  should  have  already  occupied  the  upper  strait,  that  strait 
would  be  nearly  filled  with  the  mass  ;  the  hand  could  not  be  carried  up 
along-side  of  it.  The  palm  of  the  hand,  therefore,  being  placed  under- 
neath the  head,  would  push  it  gently  upwards,  in  the  absence  of  pain, 
and  carrying  it  to  one  side,  it  would  be  retained  on  the  brim,  by  the 
wrist  or  arm  of  the  physician,  which  occupies  the  space  recently  in 
possession  of  the  head,  while  the  exploration  or  search  for  the  feet 
would  be  then  conducted  as  in  the  case  already  treated. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  forceps,  I  shall  say  what 
is  requisite  concerning  the  indications  and  manner  of  its  use  in  the 
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hemorrhigic  affeotions ;  wherefore,  it  seems  by  no  means  needful  Cor 
me  to  anticipate  here,  what  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  say  in  a  future 
page  of  this  book. 

Placenta  Preevla. — The  unfortunate  location  of  the  placenta  on 
the  cervix  and  os  uteri  is  an  accident  which  does  not  very  frequently 
happen,  and  which,  when  it  does  occur,  can  scarcely  ever  fail  to  pro- 
dace  much  anxiety  and  alarm  among  all  those  who  understand  the 
case,  and  feel  any  interest  whatever  in  the  mother  and  her  offspring. 
The  after-birth  may  cover  the  os  uteri  so  exactly,  that  the  very  centre 
of  the  placenta  may  correspond  to  the  orifice.  The  danger  is  enhanced 
by  as  much  as  the  location  is  more  central ;  that  case  being  the  least 
dangerous  in  which  the  edge  of  the  placenta  is  nearest  to  the  os  uteri. 

The  occurrence  will  not  probably  be  discovered  until  about  the 
seventh  month,  a  term  of  gestation  at  which  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
womb  begins  more  considerably  and  rapidly  to  expand,  in  order  to 
become  a  part  of  the  general  containing  cavity  for  the  ovum  proper ; 
and  it  is  in  some  rare  instances  not  discovered,  nor  even  suspected  to 
exist,  until  the  labor  at  full  term  comes  on.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
however,  it  happens  that  as  soon  as  (in  the  seventh  month)  the  cervix 
begins  to  stretch,  parts  of  the  placenta  are  broken  off  or  detached  from 
the  surfsce  of  the  womb,  and  a  flow  of  blood,  more  or  less  violent, 
ensues,  but  which  stops  as  sogn  as  the  patient  lies  down,  or  makes  use 
of  a  venesection  or  some  cooling  drinks.  The  flow  having  been  con- 
cluded, it  is  thought  to  have  depended  upon  some  strain  or  shock,  kc. 
&C.,  and  the  patient,  having  recovered,  goes  about  her  usual  occupa- 
tions. I  have  met,  however,  with  examples,  in  which  the  first  gush 
of  blood  was  very  copious,  and  I  have  even  seen  the  very  first  gush  take 
away  the  pulses  at  the  wrist  and  overspread  the  whole  surface  with  a 
death-like  and  most  ghastly  pallor.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  such  a  sudden  and  copious  exhaustion  of  the  vessels  is  capable,  in 
a  weakly  woman,  of  extinguishing  her  life  in  a  few  minutes.  If  in  such 
a  death-like  deliquium  the  auricle  and  ventricle  should  be  filled  with 
blood  suddenly  coagulated  within  the  cavity,  life  could  not  be  restored. 

Happily,  however,  a  first  hemorrhage  is  rarely  fatal ;  the  woman 
recovers  from  the  immediate  effects,  and  supposes  it  a  mere  accident 
requiring  no  great  precautions.  In  a  short  time,  a  further  expansion 
of  the  cervix  detaches  a  fresh  portion,  and  the  exposed  womb  bleeds 
again.  These  attacks  of  bleeding  are  renewed  again  and  again,  with 
varied  intervals,  until,  by  their  violence  or  the  weakness  they  produce, 
such  an  alarm  is  taken,  that  an  examination  per  vaginam  is  proposed, 
28 
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•nd  acceded  to,  when  the  oMue  of  so  nveh  bleeding  it  dieoorered  in 
the  fact  of  the  nntownrd  location  of  the  afWr-birtlu  It  does  not 
inyariably  happen  that  the  woman  bleeds  preribosly  to  the  attack  of 
labor  pains,  but  such  occnrrenoe  is  far  too  general,  not  to  canse  the 
danger  of  these  frequent  repetitions  to  be  kept  before  oor  eyea,  nntfl 
the  patient  is  finally  deliTered.  The  loss  of  blood  by  repeated  attacks, 
dnring  the  last  two  months  or  six  weeks  of  gestation,  renders  the  snb- 
ject  of  them  far  less  capable  of  bearing  the  frightful  eflnsion  witii  which 
she  is  menaced  for  the  day  of  her  parturition.  A  woman  who  should 
go  into  labor  with  a  good  stock  of  strength,  could  bear,  without  injuiy, 
a  Tcry  copious  draught  on  the  sanguine  mass,  whilst  another  one,  with 
vessels  already  drained,  should  sink  from  the  further  exhaustion  of  a 
few  ounces.  I  saw,  about  two  years  ago,  a  woman  drained  nearly  te 
the  last  drop  that  could  be  spared,  in  a  labor  that  had  been  preoeded 
by  many  attacks  of  bleeding  from  a  placenta  prmvia. 

Hemorrhage  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  placenta  nt  the  os 
uteri,  called  placenta  prsdvia,  is  also  denominated  unayoidable  hemor- 
rhage. The  case  should  be  always  suspected  to  exist  when  pregnant 
women  are  attacked  with  hemorrhage  between  the  setenth  month  and 
Term;  and  the  existence  of  it  should  be  Terified  or  disprored,  in  all 
such  cases,  by  an  examination.  If  it  be  found  to  exist,  then  the  friends 
of  the  patient,  but  not  the  patient  herself,  ought  to  be  notified  of  the 
nature  of  her  position ;  full  instructions  ought  to  be  giyen  for  tiie 
management  of  any  future  attacks  in  the  physician's  absence;  and 
the  senrioes  of  another  medical  practitioner  should  be  retuned  for 
all  sudden  emergencies,  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  attendant 
By  such  attentions  as  these,  the  patient  might  confidently  expect  to 
secure  the  serrices  of  at  least  one  medical  man,  should  her  own  regular 
physician  happen  to  be  engaged  when  her  time  of  suffering  arriyes. 

When  the  placenta  is  prseviaj  it  will  be  almost  certain  to  produce  a 
bleeding  before  labor  comes  on,  as  I  have  aboye  intimated;  nor  is  the 
first  flooding,  or  eyen  the  second  or  third,  yery  apt  to  usher  in  the 
pains  or  contraction  of  labor.  Such  bleeding  will  be  far  more  likely  to 
occur  in  a  woman  who  exposes  herself  to  fatigue  and  yarious  causes  of 
excitement,  or  to  accidents,  than  in  one  who  keeps  herself  quiet,  care- 
fully ayoiding  to  Inake  aqy  great  exertion,  or  experience  any  yiolent 
emotions  of  the  mind.  In  all  oases  of  a  strong  predisposition  to  bleed- 
ing, an  increased  momentum  of  the  blood  augments  the  predisposition. 
Hence,  cooling  diet,  gentle  aperients,  small  yenesections,  and  repose, 
and  relaxation  of  occupation  especially,  ought  to  be  yery  carefully  pre- 
scribed for  our  patient.     The  friends  should  be  enjoined  to  giye  us  the 
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liest  notice  of  the  attack  of  labor  pains,  or  flooding,  or  faintness,  so 
Aaty  all  preparations  being  complete,  we  may  haye  nothing  to  embar* 
nas  OS  in  the  exercise  of  our  judgment,  during  the  actual  progress  of 
Aa  labor.  I  should  esteem  it  a  sacred  obligation  resting  on  the  physi- 
dan,  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  all  instances  where  placenta 
pmTia  is  ascertained  to  exist  before  the  onset  of  labor.  To  know  that 
s  woman  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  yet  to  omit  warning 
kr  friends  or  herself,  would  be  unpardonable.  Women  sometimes  die 
in  this  way  very  suddenly,  and  such  hazards  ought  to  render  us  ex* 
tramely  watchful  over  them.  It  is  true  that  we  have  cases  of  placenta 
pmTia  unattended  by  notable  hemorrhage.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to 
mnderstand,  that  a  woman  so  situated  might  be  rapidly  delivered  by 
the  spontaneous  power  of  parturition.  In  such  cases,  the  placenta  is 
npidly  displaced,  and  suddenly  thrust  forth  before  the  head  of  the 
ehild.  Such  a  labor,  lasting  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  could  scarcely 
proTo  fatal,  or  eren  exhausting,  to  the  woman.  ViardePs  case,  in 
which  he  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet  {vide  Yiardel,  p.  87),  seems 
aot  to  have  weakened  the  patient  very  much. 

,  The  degree  of  hazard  of  perishing  to  which  the  patient  is  exposed 
iapends  on  the  dilatability  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the  strength  of  the 
fains  to  be  employed  in  dilating  it:  if  it  be  soft,  and  the  pains  strong 
aad  good,  the  dilatation  may  be  completed  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  any  very  great  quantity  of  blood.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
he  rigid,  and  yield  very  slowly  to  the  feeble  contractions  of  the  fundus, 
the  loss  of  blood  may  be  very  great,  and  the  woman  dink  before  the 
month  of  the  womb  becomes  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  hand. 
It  must  be  prepared  before  the  hand  can  be  introduced.  There  is  no 
Bore  important  doctrine,  in  operative  midwifery,  than  that  which  avers 
that  we  must  never  presume  to  force  the  uterus  until  dilatation  or  dila- 
tability abstracts  from  the  operation  of  turning  one  of  its  most  objec- 
tkmal  characters.  Dr.  Collins,  in  his  late  work,  speaks  so  sensibly 
opon  this  subject,  that  I  shall  not  refrain  from  quoting  the  following 
passage  from  page  93  of  his  book : — 

^  I  know  of  no  circumstance  9o  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  forcible 
introduction  of  the  hand  where  the  parts  are  in  a  rigid  or  unyielding 
state  ;  for,  although  turning  the  child  is  the  established  and  most  de- 
sirable practice,  yet  the  success  of  this  operation  will  mainly  depend 
en  the  judgment  ef  the  practitioner  in  selecting  the  most  proper  and 
fsTorable  time.  Cases  will  happen  where  he  is  obliged  either  to  suffer 
hia  patient  to  sink  from  loss  of  blood,  or  proceed  to  deliver  when  the 
pnlta  are  in  an  undilated  and  rigid  state,  in  order  to  afford  her  the 
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only  chance  of  life ;  but  dire  necessity  shonld  alone  compel  him  to  has- 
ard  the  conseqaences  of  such  Tiolence."  Such  is  the  language  of  an 
eminent  author,  who  has  witnessed  a  Tast  number  of  labors,  and  whose 
ample  experience  gires  him  a  title  to  speak  as  of  authority  upon  this 
and  all  other  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery. 

The  time  for  delivery  haying  arriyed,  the  woman,  if  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  it,  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  thei  bed,  and  placed 
on  her  back ;  otherwise,  she  should  not  be  moyed,  but  attended  to  as 
she  lies  upon  the  left  side.  If  the  head  present,  and  the  position  be 
unknown,  we  ought  to  infer  that  the  yertex  is  to  the  left  acetabulum, 
which  is  the  most  common  one,  and  of  course  commence  the  operation 
ifith  the  left  hand.  The  palm  of  the  left  hand  easily  applies  itself  to 
the  face,  breast,  and  abdomen  of  the  child  lying  in  the  first  yertex 
poritipn — and  of  course  that  is  the  hand  most  conyeniently  applicable 
to  the  operation  of  turning. 

In  some  instances,  as  when  the  patient  is  not  yery  fat,  we  may  detect 
the  position  by  external  exploration,  for  we  may  trace  the  curye  of  the 
spine  of  the  child  from  the  buttock  to  the  head  with  our  hands  applied 
to  the  belly  of  the  parturient  patient  during  the  absence  of  the  pains, 
and  the  orbicular  head  is  generally  to  be  distinguished  through  the 
lower  belly  by  its  form  and  hardness.  In  April,  1850, 1  ascertained,  in 
this  way,  a  head  presentation  with  the  yertex  to  the  right  ischium,  and 
so  used  the  right  hand  to  turn  and  deliver,  which  I  found  to  be  correct, 
as  I  easily  caught  the  child's  knee  in  the  left  side  of  the  womb. — It  is 
very  desirable,  in  this  operation,  to  use  that  hand  first  with  which  the 
whole  operation  is  to  be  effected — and  not  introduce  it  and  take  it  away 
in  order  to  introduce  the  proper  one. — Time  and  blood  are  both  liable 
to  irreparable  loss  by  such  manoeuvres.  If  we  happen  to  select  the 
wrong  hand  to  detach  the  placenta,  and  find  ourselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  withdrawing  it  and  substituting  the  other,  a  great  many  ounces 
may  be  wasted  in  consequence ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  save  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  save.  By  means  of  the  fingers,  we  soon  learn  which  side 
of  the  uterus  is  detached  from  the  placenta,  and  then  conduct  the  fin- 
gers in  that  direction,  dilating  the  womb  as  we  proceed,  and  carrying 
the  fingers  as  far  upwards  as  we  conveniently  can,  betwixt  the  womb 
and  the  chorion.  The  membranes  may  then  be  ruptured  high  up  in 
the  uterus,  and  the  feet  immediately  sought  for ;  the  child  should  be 
turned  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  proper  regard  to  its  safety  and  that 
of  the  mother ;  and  the  legs,  and  even  the  thighs,  should  be  drawn  into 
the  vagina,  not  only  with  the  view  of  expediting  the  delivery,  so  as  to 
permit  the  womb  to  contract,  but  also  in  order  that  the  thighs  or  body 
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of  the  child  being  eome  into  the  cervix,  may,  by  compressing  the  bleed- 
iag  parts  there,  arrest  or  impede  the  flow,  and  thus  sare  for  the  patient 
as  many  ounces  of  blood  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  loss  of  the  last  half  pint  of  blood  that  kills  the  patient.  I  think 
that  no  prudent  person  would  undertake  to  pierce  the  placenta,  in 
order  to  get  the  hand  within  the  womb.  There  never  can  be  so  much 
difficulty  in  detaching,  as  there  would  be  in  piercing  the  organ ;  and 
these  two  objections  lie  against  perforating  it:  namely,  that  the  rupture 
or  laceration  of  its  vessels  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  child, 
which  would  bleed  to  death ;  and  also,  that  if  the  feet  should  be  dragged 
through  a  perforation  made  in  the  placenta,  the  final  delivery  of  the 
body  and  head  might  be  very  much  retarded,  by  having  that  mass  to 
pass  through,  in  addition  to  the  other  obstacles  to  the  birth;  and 
liirther,  it  is  evident  that,  in  perforating  the  placenta  and  extracting 
the  child  through  its  centre,  the  organ  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  very 
completely  detached  from  the  womb,  while  only  a  partial  detachment 
ia  required  if  it  be  made  on  one  side.  It  is  best,  therefore,  in  all  casesj 
to  pass  the  hand  betwixt  the  placenta  and  the  womb,  and  not  through 
the  placenta. 

A  strong  desire  to  reinforce  the  tonic  contractility  of  the  womb  would 
induce  me,  always,  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  the  secale  cornutum,  in  these 
cases,  taking  care  to  time  the  dose  so  as  to  secure  its  operation  for  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  child.  The  ergot  should  be 
in  readiness,  and  given  as  soon  as  the  turning  is  completed.  If  it  should 
operate  successfully  upon  the  uterine  muscular  fibres,  it  could  not  but 
aflTord  additional  hope  of  preserving  the  patient,  at  least,  from  the  dan- 
ger of  a  good  deal  of  drainage,  if  not  from  a  more  violent  and  rap|d 
effusion  subsequently  to  the  delivery.  So  confident  am  I  in  the  power 
of  the  ergot  administered  in  this  way,  that  I  venture  to  recommend  it 
Tory  strongly.  Many  persons,  who  were  constitutionally  prone  to 
hemorrhage  after  delivery,  have  escaped  well,  from  having  taken  the 
spurred  rye  in  the  last  moments  of  labor,  in  order  to  secure  a  tonic 
action  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  of  the  child. 

I  need  not  reiterate  my  opinion  that  the  operator  should  never  be 
unprovided  with  the  forceps,  with  which  to  extract  the  head,  in  case  of 
any  uncommon  or  dangerous  delay  in  its  delivery,  as  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinion  that  such  means  of  security  ought  to  be  provided  for 
every  instance  of  breech  labor,  or  preternatural  presentation,  of  what- 
ever species. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  do  not  have  to  contend  with  a  great  many 
cases  of  placenta  praevia.   I  have  seen  seven  cases  of  these  accidents,  in 
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which  the  orifice  was  completely  covered  by  the  after-birth,  and  seTeral 
others  in  which  the  edge  of  the  placenta  was  located  on  the  eerrieal 
portion  of  the  womb,  and  occasioned  a  certain  degree  of  hemorrhage, 
during  the  dilatation,  but  not  to  any  dangerous  or  rery  alarming  ex* 
tent. 

Dr.  Collins  mentions  that  eleven  cases  occurred  during  his  master- 
ship of  the  lying-in  hospital,  equal  to  one  case  in  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  labors,  since  he  had  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fourteen  labors  during  his  mastership. 

It  is  rather  a  surprising  circumstance  that  Mauriceau,  who  was  so 
largely  engaged  in  mid¥rifery  practice,  and  who  witnessed  a  good  many 
eases  of  placenta  prsevia,  should  have  been  supposed  to  be  ignorant  that 
the  original  attachment  of  the  after-birth  was  on  the  cervix.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  this  distinguished  writer  always  supposed  that,  when 
the  placenta  was  before  the  child,  it  was  owing  to  an  accidental  detadh 
ment  of  it  from  the  fundus,  and  that  it  had  afterwards  fallen  down  te 
the  orifice,  so  as  to  get  in  advance  of  the  presenting  part ;  and  yet,  ht 
very  distinctly  gives  directions  how  to  pass  the  hand,  so  as  in  the  easiest 
way  to  get  it  by  the  placenta,  when  the  operation  of  turning  has  to  be 
performed;  and  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  his  second  book  is  devoted 
to  a  very  full  account  of  the  mode  of  delivery  in  such  oases — and  he 
gives  at  full  length  the  description  of  twelve  cases  of  placenta  pravia 
most  admirably  managed  by  himself,  which  are  in  the  first  voluma 
The  celebrated  Levret  gives  us,  in  his  article  on  placental  presentations, 
an  elaborate  rSaumS  of  the  history  of  opinions  on  that  accident  as  ex* 
pressed  by  writers  antecedent  to  him.  It  seems  that  many  praeti* 
tioners  had  treated  the  case,  and  well  too,  but  without  possessing  suck 
correct  notions  upon' it  as  are  entertained  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  I  have  not,  in  this  article  on  placenta 
previa,  adverted  to  the  new  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Drs.  Simpson,  Radford,  and  other  eminent  persons 
among  the  brethren  in  England  and  in  this  country.  I  mean,  the  tot^ 
separation  of  the  placenta,  by  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur,  as  a  certain 
method  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  efiusion  of  the  blood.  The  journals 
and  other  publications,  in  which  this  treatment  has  been  set  forth  and 
recommended,  contain  the  relations  of  numerous  cases  in  which  the  pla- 
centa was  either  accidentally  or  designedly  separated  from  its  place 
on  the  womb,  and  in  which  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  immediately  after 
the  complete  detachment  of  the  after-birth.  Notwithstanding  the  good 
success  of  this  practice  has  begun  to  render  it  very  popular,  I  think 
that  too  much  confidence  is  reposed  in  its  power  to  arrest  this  most 
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dangeroos  flooding*  It  has  been  supposed  heretofore  that  alarming 
mterine  hemorrhages  prooeed  from  patulous  orifices  of  vessels  of  the 
womb,  and  that  the  essential  remedy  for  these  effusions  consists  in  the 
condensation  of  the  uterine  texture  under  the  active  contractility  of  its 
nmscular  fibres.  But  the  advocates  of  the  new  practice  in  placenta 
prttvia  explain  their  success  and  urge  the  adoption  of  their  method 
upon  the  new  ground  that  the  blood  flows,  not  from  the  uncovered 
portion  of  the  uterine  placental  superficies,  but  from  the  uncovered 
•nrface  of  the  placenta  itself,  averring  that  while  a  part  of  the  placenta 
is  detached  and  the  rest  of  it  retains  its  adherence  to  the  uterine  surface, 
the  blood  of  the  uterus  continues  to  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  still  at- 
tached placenta,  from  whence  it  escapes  into  the  cells  of  the  detached 
portion,  and  thence  issues  in  torrents  from  its  free  surface ;  whence  the 
idea  that,  by  wholly  separating  the  placenta  from  the  womb,  no  more 
blood  can  gain  admission  to  the  cells  of  that  tissue,  and  therefore  no 
more  blood  can  be  lost. 

Entertaining  those  views,  which  I  have  already  at  page  200  express- 
ed as  to  the  constitution  of  the  placenta,  and  its  connection  with  the 
Qteros,  and  to  which  I  beg  the  Student  to  refer,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
for  me  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  hemor- 
rhage of  placenta  prsevia. 

To  say  that  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  without  any  consequent 
redaction  of  the  superficial  contents  of  the  uterus,  could  arrest  a  he- 
horrhage  by  breaking  off  the  curling  arteries  (as  they  are  called)  of  the 
womb,  appears  to  me  quite  unphilosophical — for  there  are  thousands 
of  facts  of  ante-partum  and  post-partum  hemorrhages  to  prove  that  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage  is  the  consequence  of  condensations  of  the  womb 
under  its  muscular  contraction. 

The  incision  of  the  womb,  in  a  Caesarian  operation,  often  cuts  through 
the  most  vascular  part  of  the  organ,  and  as  the  bistoury  sinks  into  the 
tissues,  the  blood  spurts  from  numerous  divided  vessels ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  child  and  the  secundines  are  taken  out  of  its  cavity,  and  the 
organ  is  allowed  to  contract,  the  immense  orifices  are  nullified  by  the 
eondensation  of  the  texture — a  cut  of  five  inches  in  length  being  im- 
mediately reduced  to  a  length  of  not  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches,  and  its  incised  edges  scarcely  allowing  of  the  smallest  sanguine 
exudation. 

This  I  have  observed  to  happen  in  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Raybold, 
whose  case  is  related  in  this  work.  To  separate  the  placenta,  and  not 
allow  the  womb  to  contract,  is  to  gain  nothing;  for  the  hemorrhagic 
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molimen,  or  the  mere  traumatic  flow,  cannot  be  supposed  to  cease 
merely  because  the  curling  arteries  (so  called)  are  broken  off. 

Further,  in  placenta  praevia,  the  effusion  is  in  many  instances  most 
dreadful,  long  before  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  can  be  passed  upwards, 
in  order  to  turn  and  deliver.  Nay,  it  is  alarmingly  great  in  some 
samples,  while  the  os  uteri  is  still  not  larger  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 
But,  as  the  placenta  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  it  seems  to  me  not  pos- 
sible to  detach  the  whole  viscus  with  a  finger,  which  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  the  very  circumference  of  a  centrically  implanted  after-birth,  and, 
d  fortioriy  not  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  remote  edge  of  one  not 
centrically  implanted.  How  shall  the  accoucheur  accomplish  the  de- 
tachment in  a  rigid  and  sliglitly  open  ceryiz  ? 

If  the  OS  uteri  be  dilated,  or  dilatable  enough  to  introduce  the  hand 
for  turning,  the  time  has  arrived  for  that  operation,  and  there  is  then 
assuredly  no  occasion  to  detach  the  placenta.  Let  the  operation  be 
performed  at  the  earliest  possible  period;  for  the  indication,  as  in  all 
dangerous  uterine  hemorrhages,  is  to  let  the  womb  contract,  wluch  it 
cannot  effectually  do  until  the  ovum  is  extracted  or  expelled  from  its 
cavity.  When  that  is  done,  it  speedily  draws  itself  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible cubic  content.  Messrs.  Simpson,  Radford,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  advocate  the  new  method  in  placenta  prsevia,  very  earne^ly 
recommend  the  prompt  separation  of  the  whole  of  the  placenta ;  and 
they  are  persons  whose  opinions  are  justly  to  be  esteemed  of  the  greatest 
weight;  but,  notwithstanding  the  profound  respect  with  which  I  receive 
any  statement  of  theirs,  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  any  case  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  placenta,  it  would  be  also  pos- 
sible to  introduce  the  whole  of  the  hand,  and  thus  commence  at  once 
the  operation  of  turning,  which  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  essential 
indication  of  treatment,  and  which  the  earlier  it  is  done,  so  much  the 
greater  chance  does  it  give  both  of  rescuing  the  child  and  saving  the 
woman  from  fatal  losses  of  blood. 

Heretofore,  in  turning  for  a  shoulder  presentation,  I  have  found  the 
placenta  lying  at  the  fundus  uteri  wholly  detached  and  without  any 
immediate  hemorrhage;  but  I  have  seen  a  vast  number  of  most 
dangerous  post-partum  hemorrhages  occasioned  by  coagula  filling  the 
vagina  and  acting  there  as  a  tampon,  allowing  the  uterus  to  expand 
again  with  influent  blood,  and  rendering  the  orifices  of  vessels  upon 
its  placental  superficies  nearly  as  patulous  as  before  the  birth  of  the 
.child.  I  cannot  suppose,  therefore,  that,  when  I  have  found  the  pla- 
centa wholly  detached  at  the  fundus  uteri  in  a  labor,  hemorrhage  failed 
to  occur  because  of  that  detachment ;  nor  can  I  suppose  that,  in  pla- 
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eentft  pnevia,  hemorrhage  is  arrested  because  of  the  artificial  detach- 
ment ;  but  rather  in  both  cases  from  association  of  the  hemorrhagic 
mofimen,  with  the  disruption  of  the  utero-placental  bond.  Let  me, 
before  I  lay  aside  this  subject,  say  that,  should  the  Student  happen  to 
eome  in  charge  of  such  a  labor,  and  find  the  woman  dangerously  ex- 
hausted of  blood  at  his  arrival,  I  advise  him,  when  about  to  deliver,  to 
imiae  the  foot  of  the  bed  so  as  to  let  the  patient  lie  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  the  head  downwards.  I  once  delivered  a  poor  woman  in  such  a 
caae.  The  foot  of  the  bed  was  elevated  some  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees, 
■o  that  I  might  say  that  I  lifted  the  child  upwards  in  delivering  it. 
Probably  I  saved  her  from  fatal  deliquium  by  this  precaution. 

Ctonoealed  Hemorrhage. — There  is  another  kind  of  hemorrhage 
that  ia  met  with  in  parturient  women ;  I  mean,  the  concealed  hemor- 
rhage. It  may  take  place  from  the  placental  surface,  and  continue 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  without  detaching  the  circumference  of  the 
afker-birth  from  its  connection  with  the  womb.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
placenta  is  separated  from  the  womb,  with  the  exception  of  its  rim ;  and 
the  distensible  material  admits  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  bebg 
eBnaed  betwixt  itself  and  the  womb,  as  to  make  it  take  the  appearance 
of  a  bag  filled  with  blood,  and  depressed  into  the  uterine  cavity.  I 
have  never  met  with  a  sample  of  this  kind  of  bleeding ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena that  accompany  excessive  loss  of  blood  would  give  intimation  to 
an  intelligent  physician,  in  such  a  case,  sufficiently  clear  to  engage  him 
to  proceed  aright  in  lessening  the  bleeding  superficies,  either  by  merely 
discharging  the  liquor  amnii,  or  by  turning,  or  delivering  with  the 
forceps.  The  symptoms,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  weak- 
ness ;  dull  pain  in  the  womb ;  suddenly  increased  size  and  tension  of 
the  organ  ;•  frequency  and  smallness  of  the  pulse ;  paleness ;  yawning 
and  sighing ;  and  syncope.  The  occurrence  of  such  phenomena,  in 
a  pregnant  woman,  if  alarmingly  great,  would,  I  think,  be  a  full  war- 
rant for  opening  the  ovum,  or  for  an  expeditious  delivery;  the  latter 
always,  however,  to  be  held  in  reserve  until  the  womb  is  dilated  or 
dilatable.  Such  a  case,  however,  deserves  to  be  profoundly  consi- 
dered before  proceeding  to  the  adoption  of  an  extreme  measure.  The 
ergotic  action  might  be,  with  great  prospect  of  advantage,  resorted  to, 
in  case  the  hemorrhagic  symptoms  should  not  abate  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  liquor  of  the  amnios. 

Poat-Partum  Hemorrhage. — The  hemorrhages  that  take  place 
between  the  delivery  of  the  child  and  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
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are  frequently  met  with,  and  are  so  yiolent  as  to  excite  great  alarm 
in  the  patient  herself,  or  her  friends  who  happen  to  witness  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  that  accompany  the  accident.  I  think  that,  in  a 
great  majority  of  labors,  the  placenta  is  partially  detached  by  the 
time  the  child's  head  has  emerged  from  the  vagina,  and  that  the 
complete  separation  frequently  takes  place  still  earlier. 

In  such  women  as  have  feeble  pains,  with  long  intervals,  the  effosbn 
of  blood  is  sometimes  very  great,  so  that  a  large  quantity  frequently 
is  found  to  be  expelled  immediately  after  the  child  is  bom,  being  evi^ 
dently  the  result  of  hemorrhage  taking  place  in  the  intervals  between 
the  pains,  yet  detained  behind  or  above  the  presenting  part,  nntil  the 
delivery  of  the  child  is  completed,  whereupon  it  rushes  forth  with  great 
violence.  If  this  is  a  correct  statement,  then  it  may,  d  fortiori^  happen, 
that  the  effusion  may  go  on  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  body  of  the  child 
has  escaped.  The  womb,  in  many  instances,  is  perfectly  passive  for 
some  time  after  the  great  effort  it  has  made,  and  the  placental  BUfet* 
ficies  being  exposed,  a  torrent  of  blood  issues,  which  suddenly  fills 
and  distends  the  cavity,  and  the  woman  faints  and  dies  withont  any 
one  perceiving  that  she  has  flooded  at  all.  I  believe  that  the  blood 
would  always  flow  out  of  the  vagina,  were  it  not  that  a  firm  dot  occa* 
sionally  happens  to  stop  the  os  uteri,  or  vagina,  like  a  tampon,  so  that 
none  can  escape ;  and  if  the  womb  be  deprived  of  its  irritability,  its 
fibres  will  offer  no  resistance  to  the  fluid  poured  into  the  cavity,  and 
which,  being  sealed  up  by  a  coagulum  at  the  os  uteri  and  in  the 
vagina,  must  expand  more  and  more,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  aog* 
ments  as  the  placental  surface  grows  larger  and  larger. 

A  careful  practitioner  ought  not  to  allow  such  an  event  to  take  place, 
in  his  presence.  He  will  frequently  place  his  hand  upon  the  hypogas- 
trium  of  his  patient,  and  ascertain  whether  the  womb  be  properly  con- 
tracted, and  enforce  its  contraction,  if  necessary,  by  frictions,  and  bj 
gently  pressing  the  womb  with  his  fingers  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  irritability  of  the  organ  is  readily  excited  into  effect 
by  this  means ;  and  when  the  womb  becomes  properly  condensed,  there 
is  little  danger  of  any  effusion  taking  place.  It  should  be  an  in- 
variable  custom  to  place,  after  the  child  is  born,  the 
hand  on  the  mother's  abdomen,  to  make  sure  of  the  con* 
traction  of  the  uterus.  This  custom  will  always  give  prompt 
information  of  the  existence,  or  non-existence,  of  a  tonic  contraction; 
and  he  who  fails  of  attention  to  this  point  will,  sooner  or  later,  hare 
reason  to  regret  the  neglect  of  so  salutary  a  precaution. 

But  when  flooding  comes  on,  whether  after  delivery  or  antecedently 
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to  it,  the  same  nniyersal  principle  of  practice  is  applicable,  namely,  to 
empty  the  cavity  as  speedily  as  possible  consistently  with  prudence. 
Let  the  placenta  be  taken  away,  and,  after  its  removal,  let  pressure  be 
made  on  the  hypogastrium  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  compress  and  bandage, 
and  the  pressure  continued  until  the  signs  of  hemorrhage  have  com- 
pletely ceased.  After  having  removed  the  placenta,  or  after  having 
tamed  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  womb  a  pound  of  coagula,  more  or 
lees,  the  woman  cannot  be  deemed  safe  until  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or 
more  shall  have  given  assurance  that  no  repetition  of  the  hemorrhage 
ean  take  place.  I  have,  on  a  great  many  different  occasions,  found 
myself  compelled  to  turn  out  the  clot  again  and  again,  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  falling  into  fatal  syncope.  Let  the  Student,  therefore, 
take  heed,  that,  while  he  may  have  saved  his  patient  from  fatal  hemor- 
riiage  at  ten  o'clock,  she  fall  not  into  the  same  hazard  again  at  half* 
past  ten  or  eleven,  or  at  half-past  eleven,  being  careful  not  to  quit  her 
apartment  till  he  can  clearly  pronounce  her  safe.  Where  the  flooding 
returns  again  and  again,  let  the  Student  feel  for  the  pulsating  aorta, 
above  the  fundus  uteri,  and  pressing  the  vessel  with  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  endeavor  so  to  check  or  lessen  the  circulation  in  that  great 
artery,  as  to  hinder  the  excess  of  circulation  in  the  branches  below, 
and  so  of  the  uterine  arteries.  In  this  way,  some  lives  have  been  pre- 
aerved. 

It  happens  that  the  womb  is  incapable,  sometimes,  of  separating  the 
placenta  wholly  from  its  surface ;  but  if  it  be  half  detached,  there  may 
flow  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  while  the  uterus  continues  unable  to 
expel  the  after-birth.  The  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  here  is  to 
separate  it  entirely,  by  introducing  his  hand,  and  gently  detaching  it 
with  his  fingers,  taking  every  possible  care  not  to  leave  any  portion 
behind,  which,  by  keeping  up  a  continued  irritation,  would  tend  to 
maintain  a  hemorrhagic  nisus,  or  even  dispose  the  patient  to  metritis. 
He  will  separate  the  placenta  here,  in  order  to  let  the  uterus  contract 
for  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage,  which  it  will  do  as  soon  as  it 
can  thrust  the  secundines  forth  from  its  cavity:  but  let  it  be  always 
remembered  that  the  hand  is  not  to  be  introduced  unless  real  need  for 
it  exists. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  this  case  to  keep  the  patient 
quiet,  and  strict  order  should  be  given  not  to  lift  her  head  from  the 
pillows,  until  all  the  appearances  of  danger  are  gone.  Indeed,  she 
ought  to  have  no  pillows.  Any  attempt  to  sit  up  in  bed,  or  even  to 
tarn,  for  a  woman  excessively  reduced  by  hemorrhage,  is  dangerous; 
iinee  any  muscular  effort,  by  occasioning  faintness  or  exhaustion,  in- 
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vites  a  renewal  of  the  hemorrhage  and  debility,  which  are  both  to  be 
deprecated. 

Hourglass  Contraction. — I  have  met  with  seyeral  examples  of 
the  hourglass  contraction  of  the  womb ;  of  which  incident,  although  I 
have  spoken  of  it  at  p.  839, 1  desire  to  add  something  in  this  connec- 
tion. Hourglass  contraction  depends  either  upon  the  contraction  of  the 
womb  at  the  upper  limit  of  its  cervical  portion,  so  that  the  after-birth 
is  contained,  as  it  were,  in  a  separate  cell,  or  the  contraction  maj  take 
place  so  as  merely  to  include  the  placenta,  still  retaining  its  original 
connection  with  the  uterus.  The  finger  may  pass  up  to  the  constricted 
point,  and  find  the  cord  closely  embraced  by  it.  If  no  bleeding  comet 
on,  it  is  commonly  deemed  proper  to  wait  an  hour,  to  see  whether  the 
co-ordinate  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  will  not  overcome  the  horison- 
tal  constriction ;  but,  if  an  hour  elapses  without  the  least  change  in 
the  case,  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  two,  or  even  four  hours  may 
not  suffice  to  remove  the  difficulty ;  and  we  are  always  justified  in  tak- 
ing away  the  secundines  in  that  time,  even  should  we  not  be  prompted 
to  do  so  earlier.  It  is,  in  general,  not  difficult  to  overcome  the  strio- 
ture,  by  introducing,  first,  the  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  then  insert- 
ing one,  then  more  fingers  along-side  of  the  cord,  until  a  sufficient  po^ 
tion  of  the  hand  is  introduced  to  command  the  placenta. 

But  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  hour-glass 
contraction  in  which  I  was  not  compelled  to  separate  the  placenta  with 
my  hand. 

I  cannot  well  conceive  of  an  hourglass  contraction,  independently 
of  a  preternatural  adherence  of  the  after-birth  to  the  womb. 

I  suppose  that  when  the  after-birth  is  so  firmly  attached  that  the  con- 
tractions of  the  womb  cannot  slide  it  ofi^,  the  substance  of  the  placents 
acts  as  a  soft  splint — counter-extending  the  utero-placental  superficies. 
The  rest  of  the  womb,  having  nothing  to  antagonize  it,  contracts  is 
usual,  leaving  the  placenta  shut  up  in  an  upper  cell.  It  usually  con- 
tracts at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cervix ;  sometimes,  as  where  the 
placenta  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  the  womb,  and  cannot  be  displaced 
by  its  contractions  in  consequence  of  the  preternatural  adherence,  the 
cell  in  which  it  is  contained  is  on  the  side  of  the  womb,  and  the  fingers, 
in  dilating  the  constricted  part,  must  be  conducted  to  the  right,  or  to 
the  le^t,  or  to  the  front,  or  backwards  into  the  chamber  containing  the 
after-birth,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  this  explanation  be  just,  there  is  no  very  w:6ll-founded  reason  to 
hope  for  the  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  after-birth — for  the  adhesion 
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will  not  give  way  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  if  it  would  not  do  so  jast 
before  that  event.  Hence,  the  indication  in  hourglass  womb  is,  per- 
haps, to  deliver  at  once,  and  I  now  heartily  and  warmly  advise  the 
Student  to  introduce  his  hand  and  separate  the  placenta,  as  soon  as  he 
can  clearly  determine  that  the  real  hourglass  contraction  does  exist. 
He  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  sooner  or  later — and  the  sooner  it  is 
attempted,  the  easier  will  it  be  effected. 

What  can  be  more  disagreeable,  or  even  distressing,  than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  hand  and  half  of  the  forearm  inside  of  the  body  of 
a  patient  already  weakened  and  exhausted  by  the  labor,  and  above  all, 
to  be  obliged  to  remove  from  the  womb  while  she  is  agonized,  the  adher- 
ing mass,  which  sometimes  is  so  firmly  united  as  to  be  apparently  con- 
bunded  with  the  texture  of  the  womb.  I  am  sure  that,  in  performing 
this  painful  office,  one  is  occasionally  obliged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
patient  to  continue  the  effort  to  get  off  the  placenta,  even  when  far 
from  certain  that  he  is  not  either  leaving  portions  of  the  lobules  still 
united  to  the  uterus  or  perhaps  injuring  the  uterine  tissue  itself;  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  any  practitioner,  und^r  such  circumstances,  is 
that  he  should  faithfully  do  his  duty  according  to  his  ability.  If  he 
cannot  get  off  the  whole  after-birth,  he  must  leave  portions  of  its  lobules. 
Let  him,  however,  always  try  to  get  every  vestige  of  it  off.  To  leave  an 
ounce  adhering  is  better  than  to  leave  a  pound,  and  he  can  and  ought 
to  protect  his  own  credit  against  any  untoward  results,  by  a  full  and 
candid  statement  of  the  difficulty  he  has  met  with,  and  of  the  imprac- 
ticable nature  of  the  case.  I  have  taken  away  a  great  many  such,  and 
all  of  the  women  save  one  have  recovered,  even  where  I  was  certain  that 
my  utmost  care  and  desire  to  succeed  in  removing  the  whole  had  been 
in  vain.  The  Student  will  learn  that  he  will  rarely,  in  practice,  meet 
with  these  vexatious  adhesions,  in  cases  that  go  on  regularly  and  with 
a  proper  celerity ;  but  if  he  have  a  labor  that  gives  him  great  trouble 
and  long  detention,  from  irregular  action  and  feebleness  of  the  pains, 
he  may  justly  fear  that  the  after-birth  will  not  come  off  easily.  I 
doubt  not  that  a  very  firm  adhesion  of  the  after-birth  is  capable  of 
greatly  impairing  the  regularity  and  strength  of  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions. Such  an  after-birth,  by  preventing  that  part  of  the  womb  in 
which  it  is  situated  from  contracting  in  due  proportion  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  organ,  is  probably  the  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulty 
we  have  to  contend  with  throughout  the  whole  parturient  process  in 
such  a  case.  When  the  placenta  adheres  with  such  preternatural 
force,  the  uterine  surface  on  which  it  rests  is  to  a  certain  extent 
splinted  or  counter-extended  during  the  contractile  efforts  of  the  organ. 
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If  one  could  suppose  a  placenta  converted  into  bone,  and  retaining 
such  preternatural  union  with  the  womb,  it  is  clear  that  bo  much  of 
the  organ  as  should  be  united  to  it  could  not  contract  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  womb  might  contract,  shutting  the  ossified  placenta  within 
a  cell. 

But)  in  fact,  when  the  adhesion  is  so  strong  that  the  utems  cannot 
abolish  it  by  its  contraction,  the  same  result  is  virtually  attained  as  if 
the  ossification  above  supposed  should  really  exist. 

Hemorrhage  fblloTfirlxig  delivery  of  the  After-birth. — The 

application  of  a  compress,  made  by  folding  one  or  two  napkins,  and 
securing  them  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  by  the  common  ban- 
dage,  is  a  precaution  that  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  where  there  is 
a  great  disposition  to  hemorrhage.  Such  a  pressure  not  only  prevents 
the  womb  from  filling  again,  but  it  tends  very  successfully  to  secure  a 
firm  tonic  contraction  of  the  organ.  Besides  this  compress,  we  shall 
find  that  the  sacchar.  satumi,  combined  with  opium,  in  doses  of  three 
or  five  grains  of  the  former  with  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the 
latter,  repeated  in  an  hour,  offers  us  a  very  useful  resource  in  the 
styptic  influence  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  In  like  manner,  infusion  of 
red  rose  leaves,  with  elixir  of  vitriol ;  powders  composed  of  five  or  t«i 
grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  a  few  grains  of  nutmeg;  and  the 
application  of  cloths  pressed  out  of  cold  vinegar,  and  water  to  the 
pubes;  all  tliese  are  measures  that  must  be  sometimes  resorted  to, 
when  the  flow  of  blood  continues  after  the  delivery  of  the  secundines 
has  taken  place. 

Violent  and  dangerous  effusions  of  blood  sometimes  come  on  imme- 
diately after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  and  at  a  time  when  the  labor 
is  supposed  to  have  been  terminated  in  the  most  successful  and  fortunate 
manner.  If  half  an  hour  elapses  after  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth 
without  any  flooding,  we  shall  rarely  meet  with  it,  and  may,  for  the 
most  part,  consider  the  patient  safe.  Nevertheless,  it  does,  sometimes, 
come  on  many  hours  later ;  or  even  many  days  are  passed,  withoat 
any  apparent  tendency  to  the  accident,  before  the  female  is  attacked. 

The  causes  of  this  bleeding  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  relaxed  state 
of  the  womb,  arising  from  loss  of  power  in  its  muscular  element*  The 
cases  are  almost  invariably  connected,  too,  with  an  excited  and  ioh 
petuous  circulation,  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  such  power 
and  momentum  into  the  uterine  arteries  as  to  force  open  their  extreoiif> 
ties,  when  they  are  not  sufficiently  supported  and  constringed  by  the 
muscular  contractility  of  the  uterus. 
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Bach  an  attack  ought  to  be  foreseen  in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
obriated  by  the  use  of  snch  measures  as  may  serye  to  abate  the  yio- 
lenee  of  the  blood's  motion ;  and  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  abandoned 
bj  the  physioian,  until  he  has  become  fully  satisfied  that  the  danger 
is  past.  Let  the  patient  lie  in  a  truly  horizontal  posture ;  let  blood 
be  taken  from  the  arm  if  required  ;  let  cool  drinks  be  given,  and  cold 
water  applied  to  the  face  and  forehead  ;  and  let  great  care  be  taken 
to  ascertain,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  touch  externally,  whether  the 
womb  is  firmly  condensed  or  not.  It  is  not  good,  I  am  sure,  to  allow 
the  napkins,  that  are  often  applied  to  the  vulva,  to  be  too  firmly  pressed 
to  the  parts ;  they  act,  when  so  pressed,  as  a  sort  of  tampon,  which 
enforces  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vagina,  and  that  itself  is 
often  a  dangerous  tampon.  The  blood  which  cannot  escape  accumu- 
lates within  the  womb,  and  constitutes  a  concealed  hemorrhage,  that  is 
likely  to  increase  with  a  frightful  rapidity,  that  may  sink  the  patient 
irrecoverably  by  the  time  it  is  discovered.  When  blood  has  once 
eaeaped  from  its  vessels,  it  is  of  no  further  service  in  this  case  at  least, 
ind  therefore  the  sooner  it  is  got  rid  of,  the  better  for  the  sufierer. 

If  the  Student  should  find  the  hemorrhage  not  to  be  stayed  by  his 
treatment,  let  him  press  his  fingers,  gathered  into  a  cone,  firmly  down 
mpon  the  aorta,  near  the  umbilicus.  If  the  patient  should  not  be 
troubled  with  extraordinary  obesity,  he  will  be  able  to  feel  the  throb 
of  the  aorta  with  the  points  of  the  fingers.  Let  him  compress  the  tube 
aeeording  to  his  judgment,  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  the  downward 
rash  of  the  torrent.  This  will  operate  usefully  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
lessening  the  force  with  which  the  blood  reaches  the  bleeding  orifices, 
which  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  close  themselves,  more  or  less 
eompletely;  and  second,  by  causing  a  greater  determination  of  blood 
to  the  encephalon,  whereby  the  tendency  to  deliquium  will  be  lessened. 
Many  lives  have  apparently  been  saved  by  thus  compressing  the  aorta. 

I  have  always  governed  myself  as  much  as  possible  by  the  rule  acted 
on  and  enforced  in  his  lectures  by  the  late  Professor  James,  which  was, 
*^  Don't  leave  your  patient  for  one  hour  after  the  termination  of  the 
labor."  The  pressure  of  business  upon  a  medical  man  in  a  large 
practiee  will  sometimes  make  it  impossible  to  stay  so  long  near  the 
lying-in  woman,  but,  when  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  her,  he  ought 
always  make  arrangements  for  his  recall  in  case  of  need.  Leaving  a 
newly-delivered  woman  a  few  minutes  after  the  deliverance,  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  shock  of  hearing,  upon  his  return  to  his  house  after  one 
or  two  hours,  that  ^^Mrs.  B.  wants  him  immediately,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble—-has  sent  again  and  again — tjiey  think  she  is  dying!" 
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I  have  many  times  been  saluted  with  such  messages,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  express  the  emotions  thej  excite.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  cases  are  neither  fatal  nor  even  dangerous;  yet  occasionally  a 
woman  is  found  to  sink  and  die,  almost  without  warning,  from  effusions 
of  blood  which  either  flow  out  upon  the  bed,  or  are  retained  within  the 
vagina  and  womb,  distending  them  enormously,  without  giving  rise  to 
the  least  suspicioil  in  the  friends  or  nurse  that  the  woman  is  bleeding. 

In  case  of  being  summoned  in  this  sudden  manner  to  return  to  the 
patient,  it  is  obviously  the  first  duty  of  the  physician  to  make  sure  of 
the  state  of  the  womb;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the 
bedside,  he  should  place  his  hand  on  the  hypogastrium  in  order  to 
learn  whether  the  organ  is  too  much  distended ;  if  it  be  found  too 
large,  his  course  is  plain — he  must  break  up  the  clots  which  fill  it 
and  press  them  out.     This  is  to  be  done  in  every  such  case.     If  it 
be  not  too  much  distended — and  yet  there  are  those  signs  of  weak- 
ness which  show  that  the  patient  has  lost  too  much  blood,  while  no 
great  external  or  open  flooding  has  taken  place — he  should  still  act 
as  if  there  were  really  a  hemorrhage.     Let  him  then  introduce  one 
or  two  fingers  into  the  vagina,  and  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  find 
that  the  tube  is  filled  to  distension  with  a  very  solid  clot — a  clot  ai 
large,  perhaps,  as  a  child's  head,  and  extending  up  into  the  womb. 
Upon  tearing  this  clot  with  his  fingers,  and  pressing  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  other  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  exhorting  the 
woman  to  bear  down,  the  coagula  are  expelled  with  more  or  less  violence^ 
and  the  woman  immediately  expresses  herself  as  relieved.     I  most 
reiterate  in  this  place  the  injunction,  never  to  forget  that  in  uterine 
hemorrhage  all  proper  measures  must  be  taken  to  cause  the  womb  to 
contract;  never  to  forget  that  with  a  condensed  womb  there  is  no 
hemorrhage,  nor  that  the  womb  will  nearly  with  invariable  certainty 
contract  or  condense  itself,  if  some  antagonist  or  distending  force  does 
not  prevent.     Remove  or  withdraw,  therefore,  the  antagonist  force, 
and  the  patient  is  saved.     Always  turn  out  the  clot. 

The  bandage  for  the  abdomen  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  these 
cases  of  flooding,  for  the  belly  being  suddenly  evacuated  of  the 
contents  of  the  womb,  there  is  produced  a  feeling  of  inanition  and 
weakness,  that  often  is,  alone,  able  to  bring  on  faintness,  or  a  state 
approaching  to  it;  and  that  is  highly  conducive  to  the  increase  of  ute* 
rine  hemorrhage.  I  have  already,  in  my  remarks  on  labors,  spoken 
on  this  topic,  and  will  refer  my  readers  to  page  360  of  this  volume; 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  graphic 
fidelity  of  the  following  afifecting  story,  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
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Manriceaa;  and  as  his  writings  are  little  known  in  the  United  States, 
I  have,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  intrinsic  practical  importance 
of  the  case,  resolved  to  translate  it  for  this  part  of  mj  work.  Those 
who  read  it  mast,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  it  conveys  a  most  in- 
atractive  lesson  to  the  Student  of  Midwifery,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, will  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  here. 

Ctauie  of  Maurloeau's  Slater. — ^^Many  women  (says  Mauriceau, 
liv.  i.,  p.  158)  have  perished,  together  with  their  offspring,  for  want  of 
prompt  assistance  on  such  occasions  [hemorrhage] :  and  not  a  few  hkye 
•scaped  from  an  otherwise  inevitable  death  by  early  succor ;  while  their 
children  have  received  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism,  of  which,  but 
for  that  aid,  they  would  have  been  deprived.  Guillemeau,  in  liv.  ii., 
chap.  13,  of  his  De  V Accouchement j  mentions  six  or  seven  cases  con- 
firmatory of  this  truth,  in  most  of  which  it  is  seen  that  both  the  mothers 
and  their  children  were  the  bleeding  victims  of  want  of  promptitude  in 
delivery  under  such  circumstances,  while  some  of  them  escaped  in  con- 
■eqaence  of  early  assistance.  But,  that  I  may  confirm  this  doctrine  by 
the  results  of  my  own  experience,  I  shall  relate  one  case,  among  many, 
that  is  very  remarkable;  and  the  remembrance  of  which  is  so  vividly 
impressed  upon  me,  that  the  very  ink  with  which  I  now  am  writing,  in 
order  to  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  seems  to  me  to 
be  turned  into  blood ;  for  on  that  piteous  and  fatal  occasion,  I  witnessed 
the  effusion  of  a  part  of  my  own  vital  fluid,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  whole  of  what  resembled  the  blood  of  my  own  veins. 

'*  It  was  sixteen  years  ago  that  my  sister,  who  was  not  yet  quite 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  about  eight  months  and  a  half  gone  with  her 
fifth  child,  and  at  the  time  in  excellent  health,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  hurt  herself,  though  to  all  appearance  very  slightly,  by  a  fall  on 
her  knees,  the  belly  at  the  time  striking  the  ground ;  subsequent  to 
which  she  passed  a  day  or  two  without  experiencing  any  considerable 
inconvenience,  so  that  she  neglected  to  keep  herself  as  quiet  as  she 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  on  the  third  day,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  strong  and  frequent  pains 
of  the  belly,  which  were  also  accompanied  by  a  great  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  vagina.  She  immediately  sent  for  the  midwife,  who  was  not 
too  well  versed  in  her  occupation,  and  who,  when  she  arrived,  informed 
my  sister  that  it  was  necessary,  before  delivering  her,  to  wait  until  the 
pains  should  spontaneously  open  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  assuring  her 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  accident,  and  would  be  soon 
deUrered,  because  the  child  presented  very  favorably.  In  this  way,  she 
29 
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fed  her  with  vain  hopes  for  three  or  four  hoars,  until,  the  flow  of  blood 
continuing  very  great,  the  pains  began  to  leave  her,  and  the  poor  lady 
fainted  away  several  different  times ;  upon  seeing  which,  the  midwife 
requested  that  a  surgeon  might  be  sent  for  to  assist  her.  They  came 
immediately  to  my  house,  to  notify  me  of  the  affair;  but  being  unfortu- 
nately not  at  home,  they  called  on  one,  who,  they  supposed,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  obstetricians  or  surgeons  in  the  whole  city  at  that  period, 
and  he  was  immediately  conducted  to  my  sister's  residence,  where  he 
arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Having  seen  the  state 
she  was  in,  he  contented  himself  with  merely  saying  that  she  was  a 
dead  womauj  for  whom  nothing  wad  wanting  but  the  last  sacraments  of 
the  church,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  deliver  her.  To  all 
this  the  midwife  readily  agreed,  for  she  thought  the  opinion  of  this  man, 
so  universally  esteemed,  must  be,  beyond  doubt,  correct.  As  soon  « 
he  had  pronounced  his  judgment,  he  went  away,  refusing  to  stay  any 
longer;  and  in  this  deplorable  condition,  and  without  offering  the 
smallest  succor,  he  left  this  lady,  whose  life,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
child,  he  could  certainly  have  saved,  had  he  delivered  her  then,  wfaiek 
he  might  easily  have  done,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory. 

^'  After  the  judgment  of  a  person  of  such  great  reputation,  added  to 
that  of  the  midwife,  every  one  who  was  present  thought  that  sinee 

M. could  do  nothing  for  her,  there  could  be  no  other  recoursa, 

in  so  great  a  misfortune,  than  placing  confidence  in  Grod,  to  whom 
alone  everything  is  possible.      * 

^^  They  now  endeavored,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  eonsole  my  poor 
sister,  who  with  a  passionate  earnestness  desired  to  see  me,  that  die 
might  know  whether  I  also  would  pronounce  the  same  judgment  upon 
her ;  and  whether  her  disease,  which  was  constantly  growing  worse, 
was  beyond  all  remedy;  for  her  blood  was  steadily  flowing  in  greit 
abundance.  At  last,  I  returned  to  my  house,  where  they  had  been  a 
long  time  before,  to  tell  me  this  sad  news;  and  where,  most  unfortu- 
nately, I  was  not  to  be  found  at  the  time,  as  I  have  already  related. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  hastened  to  her  house,  and  upon  arriving 
there,  saw  so  piteous  a  spectacle,  that  all  the  passions  of  my  soul  were^ 
at  the  sight,  agitated  with  many  and  different  emotions ;  after  whidi, 
having  somewhat  recovered  my  composure,  I  approached  the  bedude 
of  my  sister,  who  had  just  received  the  last  sacraments;  and  being 
there,  she  implored  me  again  and  again  to  assist  her,  saying,  that  she 
had  no  hope  but  in  me.  After  I  had  learned  from  the  midwife  all  that 
had  happened,  and  she  had  told  me  of  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  who 
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had  seen  her  more  than  two  hours  before,  for  it  was  now  past  six  o'clock, 
I  perceived  that  the  blood  still  continued  to  flow  profusely,  and  with- 
out ceasing,  though  she  had  already  lost  more  than  three  quarts, 
uid,  what  is  remarkable,  more  than  forty-eight  ounces  within  the  two 
hours  since  the  surgeon  left  her — as  I  supposed  from  the  quantity  of  the 
napkins  and  cloths,  which  were  all  saturated  with  it;  which  blood,  by 
remaining  in  her  body,  had  she  been  timeously  delivered,  would,  beyond 
doubt,  have  saved  her  life.    I  also  saw  that  she  was  seized  almost  every 
minute  with  sinking  turns,  that  were  increasing;  which  convinced  me 
that  she  was  in  far  greater  peril  than  she  could  have  been  had  they 
not  lost  the  opportunity  of  delivering  her  two  or  three  hours  sooner, 
which  was  both  possible  and  of  easy  execution;  for  at  that  time  she 
had  almost  the  whole  of  her  strength,  which  she  afterwards  lost  by  the 
continual  effusion  of  her  blood.     Wishing  to  know  whether  it  was  true 
that  she  could  not  be  delivered,  I  found,  upon  examination  per  vaginam, 
the  orifice  of  the  womb  dilated,  so  as  easily  to  admit  two  or  three 
fingers.     Having  remarked  this,  I  made  the  midwife  examine  her  again, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  os  uteri  had  been  in  the  same  state 
when  the  surgeon  stated  that  she  could  not  be  delivered;  and  whether  she 
was  still  of  his  opinion :  she  told  me,  ^  Yes,'  and  that  the  parts  had  remain- 
ed unchanged  ever  since  he  had  gone  away.    As  soon  as  she  made  this 
declaration,  I  perceived  her  ignorance,  and  what  had  been  the  difficulty 
with  the  surgeon.     Touching  this,  I  told  her  of  my  astonishment  that 
they  had  both  been  of  such  an  opinion,  as  I  was  of  a  wholly  different 
opinion — ^for  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  deliver  her  then  as 
BOW ;  which  I  should,  in  truth,  have  immediately  done  myself,  could  I 
possibly  have  commanded  my  judgment,  long  vacillating  upon  this 
resolution,  which,  from  the  loss  of  all  hope  from  other  quarters,  I  was 
at  last  constrained  to  adopt.    What  hindered  me  was,  not  the  prognostic 
of  the  surgeon,  celebrated  as  he  was,  who  had  persuaded  everybody 
that  to  deliver  her  was  impossible,  (for  it  would  seem  like  rashness  to 
resist  the  dicta  of  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  oracles,)  nor  the  weak- 
ness of  the  patient;  but  it  was  chiefly  the  quality  of  the  person,  who 
was  my  own  sister,  and  whom  I  tenderly  loved,  that  agitated  my  mind 
with  various  passions.    For  my  mind  was  so  preoccupied  with  seeing 
her  ready  to  expire  before  my  eyes,  from  the  prodigious  waste  of  that 
blood  that  had  sprung  from  the  same  sources  as  my  own,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  come  to  an  immediate  resolution  and  action.     This 
obliged  me  to  send  incontinently  for  the  surgeon  who  had  left  her  so 
long  before,  and  beg  him  to  return  to  her  house,  so  that  I  might  show 
bim  how  easily  she  could  be  delivered — and  by  making  him  under- 
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Stand  and  confess  that  there  is  no  hope  on  such  occasions  except  in 
prompt  delivery,  induce  him  to  operate,  instead  of  leaying  the  mother, 
as  he  had  done,  to  despair,  and  allowing  her  infant  to  perish  without 
baptism,  which  it  might  have  enjoyed  had  he  obeyed  the  requirements 
of  the  art,  which  are,  that  if  both  cannot  be  saved,  we  should,  at  least, 
try  to  save  the  child,  if  that  be  possible  without  doing  anything  preju- 
dicial to  the  mother.  But  he  would  not  come  back  for  all  the  prayers 
and  solicitations  that  could  be  offered ;  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  anything  in  such  a  situation.  As  soon 
as  I  learned  all  these  things,  I  sent  for  another  surgeon,  with  whom,  had 
he  come  in  time,  I  should  have  concluded  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of 
the  operation,  of  the  possibility  of  which  I  could  have  satisfied  him; 
but,  as  misfortune  would  have  it,  he  was  absent  from  home.  Ifesn- 
while,  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  more  elapsed,  during  which  the 
blood  was  incessantly  flowing,  and  the  faintness  increasing  more  and 
more.  Finding  myself,  therefore,  hopeless  of  the  aid  of  the  personi 
I  had  sent  for,  I  resolved  to  deliver  her  myself  immediately,  for  I  hsd 
not  been  able  to  resolve  upon  it,  except  in  this  extreme  necessity,  for 
the  reasons  already  given ;  which,  indeed,  was  somewhat  too  late  for 
the  mother ;  for,  had  I  been  able  to  command  myself  sufficiently  to 
proceed  to  the  delivery  at  my  first  arrival,  there  was  great  reason  to 
hope  for  her  safety,  as  it  afterwards  proved  as  to  her  child,  when  I 
had  completed  the  task  in  the  following  manner: — 

^^  I  introduced  two  fingers  into  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  which  wis 
open  enough  to  receive  them;  I  then  gradually  inserted  a  third,  and 
little  by  little,  the  ends  of  all  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  with  which 
I  so  dilated  the  orifice  as  to  admit  the  whole  hand,  which  is  readily  to 
be  done  on  such  occasions,  because,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  abun- 
dant discharge  of  blood  moistens  and  relaxes  the  entire  womb  very 
much.  Having  introduced  my  hand  very  gently,  I  found  that  the  head 
of  the  child  presented,  and  that  the  waters  were  not  yet  gone  off,  which 
obliged  me  to  break  the  membranes  with  my  finger  nails.  Having 
done  this,  I  immediately  turned  the  child  so  as  to  draw  it  down  by  the 
feet,  which  I  easily  effected,  as  I  shall  ^describe  the  operation  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  second  book.  The  operation  was  effected  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  count  a  hundred,  and  I  protest  upon  my  conscience, 
that  I  never  in  my  life  performed  an  accouchement  (of  a  preternatural 
case)  with  greater  ease  and  expedition,  or  less  pain  to  the  mother,  who 
never  complained  in  the  least  during  the  operation,  notwithstanding 
she  then  was  quite  herself,  and  knew  perfectly  well  what  I  was  doing. 
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Indeed,  she  foand  herself  quite  relieved,  as  soon  as  I  had  delivered  her, 
whereupon  the  flow  of  blood  began  to  cease. 

*'  As  to  the  child,  I  delivered  it  alive,  and  it  was  instantly  baptized  bj 
a  priest  who  was  in  the  chamber.  The  patient,  and  all  the  bystanders, 
who  were  nomeroos,  then  perceived  very  clearly  that  the  surgeon  and 
midwife,  who  had  pronounced  it  impossible  to  deliver  her,  had  done  so 
without  any  good  reason. 

'*  The  operation  was  performed  in  good  time  to  procure  baptism  for 
the  child,  who  received  it,  praise  be  to  Ood,  as  I  just  now  said;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  its  mother,  who  died  an  hour  after  its 
birth,  in  consequence  of  having  lost  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood ;  for 
•he  fell  into  a  great  swoon,  like  those  she  had  had  previously  to  the 
delivery.  The  flow  of  blood  ceased,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  not  enough 
left  in  her  body  to  resist  these  frequent  syncopes,  which  she  could 
doubtless  have  done,  had  the  surgeon,  who  saw  her  first,  delivered  her 
three  full  hours  earlier,  as  he  could  have  done,  without  doubt,  as  easily 
as  I  did  it;  since  which  time  she  had  lost,  without  exaggeration,  more 
than  eighty  ounces  of  blood,  twenty  of  which,  had  it  been  reserved, 
would  have  insured  her  escape ;  particularly,  as  she  was  a  young  woman, 
of  a  good  constitution,  free  from  all  disease  or  inconvenience  at  the 
time  she  was  attacked  by  this  fatal  accident,  which  happened,  as  before 
aaid^  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was  delivered  at  seven  in 
the  evening;  but  the  operation  was  unsuccessful  for  her,  because  she 
had  been  drained  of  blood;  she  died  an  hour  afterwards,  in  full  possession 
of  her  senses,  and  speaking  until  the  last  moment  of  her  existence, 
which  was  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M." 

Convulsions. — Among  the  severe  and  dangerous  disorders  to  which 
pregnant  and  parturient  women  are  liable,  may  be  classed  the  puerperal 
eonvulsion,  as  one  of  the  most  dreadful.  It  never  occurs  without 
carrying  dismay  among  all  those  who  take  a  near  interest  in  the  patient; 
whom  it  exposes  to  the  greatest  risk,  by  the  violent  affections  of  the 
brain  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Dr.  Collins  {Practical  Treatise^  p.  199)  says:  "There  are  few  cir- 
camstances  more  calculated  to  alarm  the  practitioner,  or  excite  terror  in 
the  friends  of  the  patient,  than  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  during 
the  progress  of  labor ;  and  the  result,  both  with  regard  to  the  mother 
and  child,  proves  the  danger  serious." 

I  have  already  spoken,  in  a  former  page,  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  that  accompanies  labor ;  and  I  think  that,  in  view  of  the 
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rapidity  and  momentum  of  the  circulation  produced  hj  that  state,  no 
surprise  ought  to  be  felt  at  the  occasional  appearance  of  conTolsions. 

If  the  extreme  violence  with  which  during  labor  the  blood  rushes 
along  the  arteries  of  the  encephalon,  be  taken  into  consideration!  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  brain  must,  under  such  an  excited  circulation,  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  the  highest  nervous  activity,  and  the  fimetioiis 
of  innervation  become  so  considerably  and  irregularly  augmented,  in 
consequence,  that  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  readily  fall  into  irrega- 
lar  convulsive  movements.  The  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  brun 
and  spinal  marrow  is  always  increased,  proportionally,  with  the  quantity 
of  blood  circulating  through  those  structures ;  a  woman,  therefore,  in 
whom  the  pulse  is  uncommonly  hard,  frequent,  and  large,  onght,  e«teri» 
paribus^  to  be  deemed  more  obnoxious  to  the  convulsion  than  a  woman 
in  a  directly  opposite  state.  Accordingly,  I  think  it  will  be  very  rare 
to  meet  with  the  malady,  except  in  such  as  have  a  very  bounding  and 
tense  pulse.    Let  it  be  early  noted,  and  with  great  care  obviated. 

The  long-continued  pressure  of  the  womb  upon  the  great  vessels  in 
the  abdomen  cannot  fail,  in  some  women,  to  retard,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  flow  of  the  blood  along  the  branches  of  the  aorta  below  the  pomt 
compressed  by  the  womb,  as  has  most  judiciously  been  observed  by 
Puzos ;  and  we  daily  witness  the  effect  of  that  pressure  on  the  veins 
and  absorbents,  in  the  temporary  varices  of  the  veins,  and  in  the 
oedematous  limbs,  of  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy ;  symptoms  which 
are  observed  to  vanish  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  pressure.  This 
removal  takes  place  by  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  subsidence  of  the 
womb  into  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  after  delivery.  The  same  causes 
of  pressure,  by  impeding,  in  any  degree,  the  downward  flow  of  the 
aortic  blood,  must  give  to  the  mass  of  blood  a  disposition  to  mount  up- 
wards, and  linger  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
They  occasion  a  congestion  and  irritation  of  the  brain,  characterized  by 
headache,  confusion  of  thought,  vertigo  and  delirium,  resulting  in  con- 
vulsion or  apoplexy.  The  merest  tendency  to  such  results  is  worthy 
of  the  most  solicitous  regard  and  anxious  attention.  Let  a  pregnant 
woman  in  this  way  acquire  the  habit  of  congestion  in  the  brain,  and 
if,  as  soon  as  the  efforts  of  labor  come  to  superadd  their  power  to  this 
dangerous  predisposition,  we  omit  all  regard  and  care  for  such  symp- 
toms, there  will  be  more  than  a  probability  of  our  having  to  contend 
with  the  disorder  now  under  consideration.  A  writer  for  the  Britiih 
and  Foreign  Med.  BevieWj  among  other  faults  discovered  in  my  work, 
is  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
eclampsia  is  attributable  to  altered  plasticity  of  the  blood,  rather  than 
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to  the  violent  detenninfttions  above  described  and  explained.  As  to 
Blrictures  of  this  class — whether  as  to  the  substance  or  form  of  my  writ- 
ings— I  am  somewhat  like  the  Frenchman,  who,  being  asked  whether 
he  cared  for  the  sermon,  replied,  ordinairement  jamais.  I  am  sorry, 
however,  that  the  reviewer  himself  should  not  have  discovered  that  five 
minutes  of  puerperal  eclampsia  can  do  more  mischief  in  altering  the 
blood's  crasis,  than  nine  whole  months  of  gestation,  and  that  the  women 
who  are  well  and  happily  treated  during  convulsions  often  appear  to 
be  as  well  after  a  day  or  two  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

It  is  far  better  to  ward  off  than  to  cure  an  attack  of  puerperal  con- 
Tolaion.  No  one  can  look  upon  the  case,  with  due  comprehension  of 
its  nature,  and  not  fear  that  a  fatal  effusion  or  extravasation  will  take 
place  during  the  attack.  It  is  very  well  known  that  not  a  few  instances 
do  occur  wherein  the  fatal  blow  is  struck  at  the  very  onset,  and  that 
some  women  never  speak,  nor  exhibit  the  smallest  sign  of  reason  or 
■ensation  from  the  moment  of  invasion,  but  sink  at  once  into  the  ster- 
torous apoplectic  sleep  that  leads  rapidly  to  the  sleep  of  death. 

The  state  of  pregnancy,  for  some  women  of  a  susceptible  nervous  con- 
stitution, is  rather  a  pathological  than  a  physiological  condition.  The 
woman  labors  under  constitutional  irritation  from  the  commencement 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  never  feels  well  until  she  is  delivered.  She  is 
fretful  and  peevish ;  ceases  to  be  amiable ;  and  the  conservative  powers 
of  the  constitution  being  at  last  defeated  and  overthrown,  the  fruits 
of  the  disorder  are  seen  in  puerperal  insanity  or  convulsions.  Such  a 
state  both  causes  and  maintains  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  circulation, 
which  should  be  met  by  venesections,  repeated  according  to  the  enlight- 
ened judgment  of  the  medical  attendant ;  by  purgatives  or  aperients; 
by  counter-irritants ;  by  a  judiciously  regulated  diet ;  by  regulated 
exercise ;  by  baths ;  by  proper  clothing ;  and  by  the  removal  or 
prevention  of  all  causes  of  mental  solicitude  or  excitement ;  for  the 
patient,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in  a  state  which  Wigand  calls 
by  the  expressive  term  convuUibilit&t.  I  have  treated  several 
eases  of  pregnant  women  affected  with  what  I  deemed  to  be  clearly- 
marked  symptoms  of  this  convulsibility ;  symptoms  with  which  they 
were  repeatedly  annoyed  during  several  months  of  the  gestation.  In 
some  of  the  instances,  I  have  failed  to  ward  off  the  threatened  attack, 
whereas,  in  far  more  numerous  examples,  I  have  seemed  to  succeed  in 
preventing  the  onset  of  the  eclampsia.  The  obviating  measures  here 
alluded  to  consist  in  venesections,  in  regulated  diet  and  exercise,  and 
aperient  medicines.  But  in  order  to  the  suitable  prescription  of  all 
these  agents,  the  physician  ought  to  see  the  patient  occasionally,  before 
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the  completion  of  her  term.  Hence,  the  public  ought  to  know  that 
counsel  should  be  taken  of  the  physician,  from  time  to  time,  for  all 
pregnant  females  who  do  not  enjoy  good  health  during  gestation.  If 
sach  counsel  were  sought  for  at  an  early  period,  the  attack  of  convulsion 
would  not,  in  general,  take  place :  most  of  the  cases  come  on  when 
not  in  the  least  expected  or  anticipated  by  the  members  of  the  family, 
and,  as  I  have  already  expressed  it,  ^'the  fatal  blow"  is  sometimes  the 
first  and  the  last  one  ;  the  patient  sinks  at  once  into  coma,  and  dies, 
without  ever  recovering  her  senses. 

The  attack  of  convulsions  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  occasioned  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  OS  uteri.  Possibly  this  may  in  some  examples  be  true,  yet  we  meet 
with  many  cases  where  the  os  uteri  is  fully  dilated  before  the  seixure, 
and  not  a  small  proportion  are  met  with  in  persons  who  have  already 
been  delivered.  At  page  200,  Dr.  Collins,  in  speaking  upon  the  idea 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  causative  of  the  disorder,  sajs:  ^'Tlui 
fact  might  be  brought  forward  to  support  the  opinion  that  puerperal 
convulsions  are  caused  by  the  irritation  produced  in  the  dilatation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  we  not  un- 
frequently  find  patients  attacked  when  the  os  uteri  is  completely  dilated 
and  all  the  soft  parts  relaxed.  I  conceive  we  are  quite  ignorant  as  yet 
of  what  the  cause  may  be ;  nor  could  I  ever  find,  on  dissection,  any 
appearance  to  enable  me  to  even  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject.'' 

Nevertheless,  since  the  introduction  of  ether-inhalation  in  Surgery, 
and  the  proposal  to  use  it  in  Midwifery,  the  ansesthetic  powers  of  the 
ether  and  other  articles  employed  in  that  way  have  served  to  shed  no 
little  light  upon  the  state  of  the  brain  in  our  eclampsia :  in  my  Ld- 
ters  to  the  OlasSy  sub  voccy  I  have  expressed  my  views  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  alterations  discoverable  in  the  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  encephalon  during  eclampsia. 

While  I  admit  that  the  attack,  or  onset,  is  caused  by  long-continued 
or  violent  determination  to  the  head  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  blood, 
excited  by  pregnancy  and  labor,  or  by  the  too  intense  perception  of 
the  pains  of  labor,  I  conclude  that  the  profound  insensibility  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  an  anaesthesia  caused  by  the  presence  of  much  black 
blood  in  the  brain ;  that  when  the  black  blood  grows  blacker  and  blacker, 
so  as  to  render  the  patient  dark  as  an  Ethiop,  the  convulsion  is  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  close ;  that  as  soon  as  the  black  blood  comes  to  circulate 
freely  in  the  cerebellum,  the  convulsions  cease — and  that,  if  it  pervades 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  patient  dies  for  want  of  power  in  the 
sources  of  the  vagus  nerve.     An  individual  might  perish  very  soon  from 
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inlialing  ether  or  chloroform,  which  is  capable  in  certain  penons  of 
mrrjing  its  anaesthetic  force  first  upon  the  respiratory  brain.  Bat,  if 
die  respiratory  brain  forget  in  its  sleep,  or  in  its  asphyxia,  to  cause 
the  respiration ! 

The  author  before  cited.  Dr.  Collins,  in  a  foot*note  on  p.  200,  states, 
^  tliat  of  nineteen  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  sixteen  were 
tnt  children.  Of  thirty-six  by  Dr.  Merriman,  twenty-eight  were  first 
cliildren.  Of  thirty  by  himself,  twenty-nine  were  first  children.  So 
Hiat  of  the  eighty-five  cases,  seventy-three  were  first  pregnancies."  In 
twenty  cases  of  convulsions  under  my  own  notice,  twelve  were  first 
pr^piancies,  and  one  not  known. 

Under  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  this  disorder,  one  reflection 
oeght  obviously  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant;  it  is, 
thet  if  the  woman  were  not  pregnant,  she  would  not  be  assailed  by  the 
disease ;  and  the  inference  very  justly  follows,  namely,  the  pregnancy 
o^ght  to  be  terminated  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  malady.  For 
lAether  the  assault  has  depended  remotely  en  mere  pressure  on  the 
great  vessels,  or  on  that  more  metaphysical  state  called  sympathy  of 
die  brain  and  womb,  we  shall  enjoy  a  far  better  prospect  of  rescuing 
die  woman  if  she  can  be  delivered,  than  we  shall  if  the  womb  remains 
memptied. 

But  can  we  deliver— ought  we  to  deliver — ^when  and  how  shall  we 
deliver,  the  woman?  We  can  deliver  if  the  womb  is  dilated  or  dilatable. 
We  ought  to  deliver,  provided  we  find  that  the  discordant  operations  of 
die  womb  and  constitution  are  likely  to  fail  of  promptly  bringing  the 
ehild  into  the  world ;  for,  although  the  womb  sometimes  acts  with  great 
power  during  convulsion,  and  is  successfully  aided  by  the  violent,  irregu- 
lar, and  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  other  ac- 
eeseory  forces  of  parturition,  it  also  happens  that  the  child,  in  some 
ether  instances,  makes  no  progress  at  all,  and  the  convulsions,  return- 
ing at  short  intervals,  afibrd  but  small  prospect  of  escape  for  the  pa- 
tient, inasmuch  as  they  will  be  likely  to  continue  until  the  pregnancy 
is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  delivery  of  the  entire  ovum. 

It  is,  therefore,  always  desirable  that  the  patient  should  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  as  early  an  accouchement  as  possible,  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  attempt  to  effect  it  must  be  regulated,  entirely, 
by  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for  the  operation.  There  can  bo  no  excuse 
ftnr  forcing  the  hand  into  an  undilatable  os  uteri,  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  the  medical  attendant  be  ever  so  anxious  to  give  his 
patient  every  possible  chance  of  safety,  he  will  not  be  excusable,  if, 
eft  that  account,  he  rather  adds  to,  than  diminishes,  the  risks  of  her 
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frightftil  disorder,  by  intempefltiTe  Tiolence  in  the  introdaetion  of  his 
lumd.  It  is  tme  to  say,  that  ^^luieeps  melius  qnam  nullum  remedinm;" 
but  let  not  this  trite  aphorism  lead  us  to  tibe  eommission  of  pomtiTe  mis- 
chief, under  the  impression  that  we  are  about  to  employ  a  dpnAf/U 
remedy.  Happily  for  us,  however,  delivery  is  not. the  only  resooree  to 
which  we  can  appeal  in  our  anxious  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger 
and  distress  of  the  scene  before  us. 

What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case?  The  patient  has,  perhaps, 
complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head ;  she  b  under  the  excitement 
of  labor;  she  is  heated;  the  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  bounding,  and 
greatly  accelerated.  On  a  sudden,  tibe  muscles  of  the  whole  body 
become  convulsed,  and  the  patient  writhes,  and  every  feature  and 
every  gesture  are  horribly  distorted ;  the  respiration  is  attended  with 
a  hissing  noise,  and  bloody  froth  issues  with  violence  firom  betwixt 
the  teeth,  which  are  rapidly  opened  and  closed  by  spasm,  wounding 
the  tongue,  and  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  above  men- 
tioned. The  eyes  are  rolled  upwards,  or  moved  in  opposite  directions; 
and  after  a  greater  or  less  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  sinb 
into  a  stertorous  sleep,  or  profound  coma,  from  which  she  is  roueed  only 
by  a  renewal  of  the  convulsive  movements,  or  to  mutter  in  the  intervsis 
incoherent  or  inarticulate  sounds.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  proofii,  as 
they  are  also  the  results,  of  a  preternatural  development  of  the  inner- 
vating functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  caused  or  maintained 
by  an  undue  momentum  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  remedy  is,  first, 
to  moderate  the  excitement  by  venesection  and  evacuants,  and,  second, 
to  remove  the  cause  by  delivery.  By  the  abstraction  of  blood,  wo  can 
weaken  the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  whole  system ;  we  can  make 
the  heart  beat  gently,  and  cause  it  to  send  the  blood  in  a  milder  current 
into  the  vessels  of  the  brain ;  wo  can  thus  diminish  the  innervative  func- 
tion of  that  organ,  and  control  the  muscular  excitement,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  wo  abate  by  the  remedy  the  haiard  of  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  effusion  of  water  into  its 
ventricles.  If  there  be  a  case  of  disease  in  which  bold  and  daring  em- 
ployment of  the  lancet  is  demanded,  it  is  the  case  of  the  puerperal  con- 
vulsion. It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  almost,  to  open  a  vessel  to  draw  off 
eight  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  The  patient  ought  to  lose  from  thirty 
to  sixty  ounces  at  one  venesection,  if  possible;  and  if  signs  of  faintness 
appear,  they  should  be  hailed  as  the  harbingers  of  success.  They  will 
not  appear,  unless  the  brain  is  already,  in  some  measure,  freed  from 
its  state  of  tension ;  unless  the  blood  is  no  longer  pushed  upon  it  with 
such  force  as  to  excite  it  beyond  measure;  and  if  the  mischief  at  the 
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onset  was  not  too  great,  there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  saving  the 
patient,  provided  they  come  on.  But  this  bleeding  mnst  be  promptly 
begun,  and  rapidly  executed.  It  is  perhaps  already  too  late,  when  the 
darkening  eountenanee  and  livid  fingers  exhibit  the  evidences  of  a  con- 
siderable progress  towards  asphyxiation. 

While  we  thus  endeavor  by  the  use  of  the  lancet  to  diminish  the  mo- 
■lentum  of  the  mass  of  the  blood,  which  is  propelled  in  vast  quantities 
vpon  the  braiif,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  use  of  other  available  means 
of  moderating  the  tnrgescence  of  the  vessels  of  that  important  organ. 
The  general  bleeding  should  be  followed,  very  soon,  by  the  application 
of  cups  to  the  temples  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  hair  ought 
to  be  cut  off,  and  shaved  dean,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  scalp,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  ablutions  of  the  head 
with  iced  water  and  vinegar;  or  the  use  of  an  epispastic,  with  which 
die  soalp  should  be  covered,  if  the  coma  and  other  symptoms  of  local 
diaorder  are  not  in  a  favorable  train  of  abatement.  Sinapisms  ought 
to  be  freely  applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  the  abdomen ;  and 
tlio  location  of  them  should  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  constant  irritation  of  some  distant  part,  with  a  view  of  di- 
Ttrting  the  sanguine  mass  from  the  cerebrum.  Enemata  of  salt  and 
water,  or  of  jalap  mixed  with  water,  may  be  made  occasionally,  as  a 
finrtlier  means  of  diversion  to  a  safer  part  of  the  body,  while  they  also 
speedily  unload  the  perhaps  overcharged  bowel.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  so  energetic  an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  it  is  in  course  after- 
wards to  observe  the  most  rigorous  regimen  :  indeed,  until  the  danger- 
ous symptoms  are  gone  off,  very  little  aliment  is  admissible :  solutions 
of  gum,  portions  of  barley  or  rice  water,  and  where  absolute  weakness 
demands  it,  sago  or  arrowroot  jellies,  may  be  given  occasionally,  yet 
with  great  caution.  Darkness,  repose,  silence,  should  all  be  considered 
essential  prescriptions,  in  a  case  where  so  important  an  organ  as  the 
bimin  is  concerned,  and  where  the  slightest  irritations  are  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  in  an  unfavorable  manner. 

Though  long-continued  ill  health  may  be,  in  general,  expected  to  fol- 
low severe  attacks  of  puerperal  convulsions,  and,  though  nothing  but 
the  most  constant  care  and  watchfulness  can  avert  many  evil  affections, 
the  sequelse  of  a  state  the  most  unnatural  and  trying  to  which  the 
female  constitution  is  obnoxious,  it  still  is  true  that  many  women  are 
no  sooner  out  of  the  paroxysm  than  they  seem  to  be  well  again. 

I  shall  relate  some  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  for  the  Student  the  mode  of 
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proceeding  under  saoh  circnmstaneee.    I  find,  in  mj  cMe-book,  the  Mr 
lowing  entry,  for  example : — 

Case.— ToMlay  (Marcb  24th,  1851)  I  was  called  at  6  A.  IL  to  see 
F.,  set.  19,  primipara.  She  had  had  labor  pains  aU  night.  Face 
flashed,  hands  red,  pulse  above  100,  large  and  hard.  With  efcry 
pain  she  had  pulsating  distress  in  the  forehead  just  above  the  eje.  I 
said  to  her  husband  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  convulsed  in  the 
course  of  the  labor,  which  must  prove  a  tedious  one,  for  the  os  uteri 
was  as  large  as  half  a  dollar,  and  very  rigid,  the  perineum  ezoeasivdy 
hard  and  thick,  and  the  vertex  in  the  fourth  position. 

She  declined  being  bled,  making  excuses,  particularly  in  mverring 
that  the  bad  ache  was  gone.'  At  8^  A.  M.,  I  went  out  to  pay  vimta, 
and.  ordered  her  to  be  bled  ten  ounces  at  9  o'clock,  and  take  oU.  Uie 
bleeder  came,  but  she  put  him  <^.  When  I  arrived  again,  which  was 
10  A.  M.,  I  had  t€a  ounces  drawn  from  the  right  arm,  which  let  her 
pulscr  down.  At  about  2  P.  M.  the  head  reached  the  perinaoniy  bat 
was  still  not  rotated.  The  waters  were  now  discharged,  and  at  S  P.  M. 
the  vertex  was  got  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  pains  b^an  now  to 
be  of  little  fohse,  though  repeated  every  three  minutes,  and  lasting 
about  forty  seconds.  At  4  o'clock,  I  perceived  her  eyes  fixed  as  it 
ecstasy.  I  spoke  to  her,  when  she  made  an  incoherent  reply,  and  went 
into  a  most  violent  convulsion.  I  immediately  opened  a  large  median 
vein  in  the  left  arm,  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  until  she  became 
quiet,  and  the  pulse  had  sunk  very  low.  I  got  some  fourteen  ounces, 
which,  with  the  ten  before  lest,  made  twenty-four  ounces.  As  soon 
as  I  had  done  this,  I  cut  off  her  hair,  and  covered  the  head  with  a 
wet,  cold  napkin,  applied  sinapisms  to  the  legs,  and  ordered  a  salt 
water  enema,  which  did  not  operate,  she  having  had  three  dejections 
in  the  preceding  night. 

I  also  sent  a  message  to  Dr.  Huston,  and  one  for  my  forceps.  Before 
Dr.  Huston  came,  she  had  perfectly  recovered  her  senses,  but  the  pulse 
came  up  well,  and  was  indeed  too  strong. 

I  applied  the  forceps  and  delivered  her  slowly,  say  in  half  an  hour, 
of  a  son,  in  good  health.  The  child  was  not  a  large  one  (about  seven 
pounds).     The  placenta  came  off  soon  and  well. 

After  the  child  was  dressed,  she  took  it  and  kissed  it,  and  remained 
perfectly  well  and  comfortable  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  she  had  a 
second  and  most  violent  eclampsia,  followed  by  apoplectic  stertor,  from 
which  in  half  an  hour  she  was  quite  recovered. 

As  soon  as  she  could  swallow,  I  gave  her  thirty  drops  of  laudanum. 
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and  ftfter  that,  IGth-grain-doses  of  tartar  emetic.  She  took  three  sach 
doses  and  vomited,  since  which  time  she  has  been  comfortable.  I  drew 
the  water  at  10  P.  M. 

25th.  This  morning  I  foand  her  comfortable;  has  slept  well.  I 
drew  the  water  again  at  10  A.  M.,  and  at  6  P.  M.  The  pulse  is  good, 
no  headache,  and  in  all  respects  as  well  as  I  coald  desire  her  to  be. 

Sunday,  29th  March.  She  has  had  not  the  least  indisposition  since 
last  record,  saving  that  I  have  used  the  catheter  twice  daily,  being 
unwilling  to  allow  her  to  rise  to  the  commode.  From  this  time  she 
recovered  steadily,  and  regained  her  ordinary  health. 

Casb. — March  13th,  1838. — Mrs.  M.  in  labor,  first  pregnancy.  I 
was  called  on  Sunday  night,  at  two  o'clock.  She  lacked  fifty-nine 
days  to  the  completion  of  her  term;  was  in  strong  labor  pains,  evidently 
of  the  dilating  kind.  They  returned  every  five  or  six  minutes.  She 
was  sitting  up  in  a  chair,  with  her  hands  very  cold,  complaining  of 
intense  pain  of  the  head.  The  pulse  was  very  large,  and  as  hard  a 
one  as  I  ever  felt;  it  beat  one  hundred  and  fifteen  times  in  a  minute. 
In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  I  bled  her  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces ;  upon  which  the  pulse  was 
softened,  and  the  headache  became  milder.  It  had  been  most  violent 
at  the  inferior  occipital  region,  which  it  now  abandoned  in  order  to 
occupy  the  forehead,  temples,  and  crown.  Notwithstanding  the  bowels 
bad  been  moved,  I  gave  her  some  magnesia,  seeing  she  had  vomited 
several  times,  and  hoping  that  some  alvine  discharges  would  assist  in 
calming  the  violent  disturbance  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain. 

In  the  morning,  she  got  an  enema  which  operated  freely,  yet  the 
beadache  continued  to  be  severe,  and  the  pulse  somewhat  tense. 
There  was  not  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  I  expected  to  find  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  vascular  excitement  from  a  severe  flooding,  which  came 
on  at  eight  o'clock.  At  nine  A.  M.,  the  os  uteri  was  about  the  size  of 
a  dollar,  hard  and  unyielding. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  my  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  head, 
and  said  to  me,  ^^  I  can't  see  you ;  I  feel  quite  confused."  As  soon 
as  these  symptoms  were  made  known  to  me,  I  was  fearful  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  convulsion,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  tie  up  the  arm ; 
but  before  the  blood  began  to  flow  from  the  vein,  which  was  opened, 
she  had  a  most  violent  convulsion.  I  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  until 
the  pulse  became  reduced,  and  then  the  convulsion  went  off.  I  did 
not  take  more  than  eight  or  ten  ounces,  which  was  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, in  view  of  the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  actually  produced  by 
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the  operation.  Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  feet.  Mrs.  — -*— 
remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  twenty  or  thirty  minatea  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  convnlsive  movements,  and  then  reoorered 
her  senses.  She  now  had  a  very  considerable  flooding,  wludi  oon- 
tinned  to  trouble  her  daring  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  spasms  ceased,  I  raptured  the  membranes,  and  the 
Castas,  which  was  dead,  was  expelled  at  half-past  twelye  o*clook.  It 
was  living  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

She  had  no  more  spasms  or  convolsions  after  this,  bat  the  pain,  like 
a  ehu  (or  nail  in  the  head),  was  so  violent  that  I  ordered  leeohea  to  the 
temples  in  the  afternoon,  and  gave  her  a  proper  dose  of  salts  and 
magnesia.  The  poise  continaed  to  abate  of  its  violence  regalariy. 
The  medicine  operated  freely;  but  at  seven  o'dook  the  followiBg 
tnoming,  she  was  leeched  again  on  aoooant  of  pain  in  the  head,  and 
was  perfectly  comfortable  from  that  time.  This  woman  was  dressed, 
and  walking  the  floor  within  four  days  after  her  accooehementi  and 
eontinned  well. 

As  regards  this  case,  I  presume  any  one  of  my  fellow*practitioBflrf 
would  readily  say  that  it  was  well  managed,  notwithstanding  the 
amallness  of  the  second  bleeding,  since  I  resorted  early  and  promptly 
to  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  I  conceive  that  the  resort  to  Teneseo- 
tion  in  the  first  visit  was  highly  expedient,  and  though  it  did  not  ward 
off*  the  threatened  convulsion,  it  doubtless  mitigated  it,  and  rendered 
it  more  manageable  by  the  subsequent  treatment.  The  only  real 
resource  in  the  puerperal  convulsion  is  in  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and 
the  rule  ought  to  be  established  that  a  woman  is  menaced  with  con- 
vulsions, if  she  is  afiected  with  headache  near  her  term,  especially  if 
that  headache  be  referred  to  the  crown,  or  to  some  point  (clou)  that 
could  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the  finger.  I  intend  never  to  hear 
such  complaint  without  pondering  upon  the  value  of  the  indication  it 
throws  out,  namely,  that  the  lancet,  the  lancet,  and  nothing  bat  the 
lancet,  is  worthy  of  our  confidence.  I  shall  make  these  same  reflections 
in  similar  circumstances  of  pregnancy  even  when  not  advanced  beyond 
the  sixth  month,  having  lately  had  occasion  to  witness  a  desperate 
attack  in  a  young  primipara  five  months  gone  in  her  gestation. 

Case. — March  13th,  1838,  called  to  Mrs. at  six  o'clock  this 

evening.  She  was  sitting  in  her  parlor.  She  expects  her  labor  every 
hour,  the  time  being  out. 

I  said,  ^'  How  d'ye  do  ?"  ^^  I  feel  weak,"  she  replied.  '^  I  cannot 
see  more  than  half  of  anything  I  look  at;  I  can  only  see  one-lialf  of 
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jour  face:  I  can  Bee  only  one  of  your  eyes."  I  asked  her  to  coyer 
li«r  right  eye  with  her  band.  *^  Can  yon  see  the  whole  of  my  face 
now  ?"  ^'  No !"  '*  Cover  yonr  left  eye ;  can  yon  see  properly  now  V 
^  No ;  I  can  see  only  half/'  ^^  Have  you  any  pain,  weight,  or  disn- 
aeasof  theheadr  ''No!"  '' Any  sick  stomach ?"  ''Not"  ''How 
long  have  yon  been  so?"  "  Abont  half  an  honr!"  "  Were  yon  ever 
po  before?"  "No!"  "Any  nnmbness  or  want  of  feeling  in  the 
luuids?"  "No;  bat  my  hands  are  cold."  The  pnlse  was  about 
dghty-fiye,  and  a  little  tense,  yet  moderately  so.  The  bowels  not 
bound. 

She  now  went  np  stairs,  and  I  took  fonr  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm, 
bftTing  bled  her  eight  ounces  six  days  ago:  when  I  had  bled  her,  she 
oovld  see  the  whole  of  my  face,  or  the  whole  of  any  object  she  looked 
at.    She  did  well. 

It  is  also  a  curious  circumstance,  and  one  well  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, that  the  blackening  of  the  blood,  or  its  conversion  into  venous 
Uood  by  the  interruption  of  the  respiratory  or  oxygenating  function, 
sihould  be  the  means  provided  and  designed  by  Providence  for  the  cure 
of  the  paroxysm.  When  the  whole  sanguine  mass  has  become  car- 
bonated, the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  must  cease  to  innervate  the 
nmscles  convulsively;  and  the  speedy  relaxation  of  every  rigid  muscle 
|M(rmits  the  restoration  to  the  lungs  of  their  oxygenating  power;  so  that, 
in  a  few  moments  after  the  countenance  has  been  black  and  deformed  in 
every  feature,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  see  it  recover  its  whiteness, 
though  ghastly  pale ;  while  the  brain,  I  mean  the  whole  brain,  wakes 
np  to  the  renewed  performance  of  its  organic  as  well  as  its  intellectual 
officee.  When,  therefore,  in  looking  upon  these  frightful  scenes,  you 
aee  the  face  of  your  patient  growing  darker  and  darker,  you  will  dis- 
eover  in  that  very  circumstance  the  hopeful  announcement  of  a  speedy 
dose  of  the  distressing  exhibition. 

I  think  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  you  may  expect  to  find  the  whole 
brain  recover  soon  after  the  ceasing  of  the  convulsive  innervations ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  for,  in  some  patients,  I  have  noticed 
a  profound  coma  to  succeed  the  convulsions;  the  hemispheres,  the 
eerebellum,  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,- remaining  oppressed  and 
extinct,  as  to  the  power,  while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinid 
oord  had  resumed  a  quasi  regular'oxercise  of  their  forces. 

Casb. — In  a  case  that  fell  under  my  care  in  this  city,  a  few  years 
eince,  the  lady  had  convulsions,  which  occupied  the  hours  from  about 
11  o'clock  A»  M.  till  near  5  P.  M.    During  these  convulsions,  she  gave 
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Inrth  to  a  dead  foetus  of  the  seyenth  month;  remaming  whoUy  uneon- 
Bcioiis  during  the  process.  'I  say  nnconscions,  thongh  she  moaned  a 
little,  daring  the  labor  pains,  like  a  person  disturbed  by  some  distressing 
dream,  or  like  one  under  the  influence  of  ether  in  a  surgical  operation. 
Some  hours  after  the  last  conTulsire  attack,  and  after  she  had  been 
lying  profoundly  still,  as  if  asleep,  she  moYed  with  spontaneous  or  yoI- 
untary  motion;  showing  that  the  cerebellum  was  aroused  to  its  tnia 
office  of  directing  or  co-ordinating  the  power  extricated  by  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  She  soon  afterwards  spoke,  and  recogniied  the  voices 
of  friends,  and  was  perfectly  reasonable;  showing  that  her  hemispheres 
had  waked  up  to  their  office  of  intellectual  perception  and  combinatbn. 
After  having  for  some  time  spoken,  and  spoken  well,  she  said,  '^How 
dark  it  is — ^why  do  you  keep  it  so  dark  ?"  **  It  is  not  dark,"  replied  I; 
*^  do  you  not  see  the  candle?"     ^^0  no;  there  is  no  candle  here.'' 

**Yes,  dear  Mrs. ^  here  is  the  candle;  see— I  hold  it  just  before  yoor 

face."  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  open,  and  she  turned  them  at  wiU,  to 
look  for  the  light  which  shone  into  their  large  dark  pupils.  '*  Do  yoi 
not  see  the  light?"  said  I,  again.  **  0  no.  Doctor ;  why  do  yon  say  so! 
I'm  sure  there's  no  light  here."  She  was  totally  blind :  that  is  to  say, 
her  tubercula  quadrigemina  were  still  oppressed,  while  the  rest  of  her 
brain  had  recovered,  being  liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  con- 
gestion of  black  blood.  After  some  time,  the  dawning  light  of  diy 
having  considerably  increased,  she  perceived  it  through  a  window 
opposite,  and  cried  out,  ^^Why,  it's  daylight!"  and  I  then  knew  that 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina  had  also  recovered. 

There  is  a  useful  moral  in  this  statement; — ^it  is  that  we  should  look 
to  it,  in  the  conduct  of  all  such  cases  of  disease,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  brain  shall  recover — and  that,  in  so  far  as  our  measures  may  have 
efficacy,  we  fail  not  to  employ  them  to  the  entire  subdnction  of  even 
the  last  vestiges  of  morbid  action,  or  oppressed  or  suspended  power. 
These  vestiges  of  disease  we  may  clearly  discern  in  the  intellection, 
and  in  the  muscular  innervations  and  co-ordinations. 

The  successive  recovery  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  brain  in  this 
case  is  interesting,  as  it  is  analogous  to  the  incidents  observable  under 
etherisation.  When  a  patient  is  subjected  to  the  inhalation  of  ether, 
the  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  affected  in  succession;  but  not  always 
in  the  same  succession.  The  sensitive  cords  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
are,  in  etherization,  plunged  into  a  state  of  insensibility — leaving  the 
iiemispheres  capable  to  perceive  and  understand  what  the  quadrigeminal 
tubercles  see  of  any  operation  that  the  surgeon  is  performing.  Or,  the 
motor  fibres  are  put  asleep,  yet  the  sensitive  ones  communicate  to  the 
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ooDBdoiis  mind  the  painfal  impressions  which  the  mind  perceives — ]mi 
whieh  it  forgets,  as  it  forgets  a  painful  dream. 

If  the  etheriiation  go  very  far,  the  hemispheres,  the  cerebellnm,  the 
tabercles,  and  the  motor  and  sensitive  cords,  are  all  hushed  in  a  pro- 
found state  of  aperception,  both  of  the  direct  and  the  reflex  influences 
or  impressions:  the  medulla  oblongata  alone  continues  to  do  its  work  of 
irradiating  the  parts  that  are  under  the  control  of  the  pneumogastric.  If 
the  ether  be  given  long  enough,  and  in  quantity  sufficiently  great  to 
quell  its  force  of  innervation  also,  the  patient  dies.  Hence  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  called  by  M.  Flourens  the  life-tie — the  vital  knot — le  noeud-- 
wUaL  The  oxygenating  power  depends  upon  it,  and  without  oxygen 
there  can  be  evolved  no  neurosity.  Take  away  the  ether  in  good  time; 
admit  the  pure  atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  and  the  functions  of  the 
whole  brain  are  revived — so,  in  our  eclampsia,  as  soon  as  the  abnormal 
state  of  the  encephalic  circulation  gives  place  to  a  normal,  or,  one 
Biore  nearly  normal,  the  brain  wakes  up  to  its  duties  again,  and  th^ 
patient  sees,  hears,  speaks,  and  acts,  with  the  most  perfect  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  those  vital  forces  that  are  dependent  on  the  brain  and  cord. 

If,  in  etheriiation,  we  press  the  administration  of  the  drug  to  the 
point  of  quelling  the  vital-tie,  the  medulla  oblongata,  she  will  die,  and 
we  shall  find  no  necroscopic  lesions  in  the  encephalon.  So  likewise, 
in  the  speedy  dissolution  under  eclampsia  puerperalis,  the  autopsy 
discloses  no  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  brain.  She  dies  because  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  asleep  or  asphyxiated.  Are  we  surprised  that 
the  woman  should  die  without  perceptible  physical  lesions  of  the  brain  ? 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  if  she  disclose  none  such  when  destroyed 
by  ether-inhalation.  May  not  the  brain  perish  under  the  one  influence 
as  well  as  under  the  other,  and  yet,  dying,  leave  no  sign  ?  In  eclampr 
aia,  there  is  always  abolition,  for  the  moment,  of  the  power  of  the 
hemispheres,  always  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  always  (per- 
haps !)  signal  change  in  the  cerebellum.  All  these  revive,  and  are 
extinguished  again  and  again,  as  the  paroxysms  are  repeated  or  sus- 
pended by  turns,  provided  the  medulla  oblongata  perish  not.  When 
the  ease  has  come  to  its  close,  and  the  patient  is  restored,  where 
are  the  lesions  7  No  trace  of  them  remains.  But — and  here  is  the 
explanation — if  the  medulla  oblongata  be  affected  equally  with  the 
others,  the  patient  dies,  because  the  sources  of  the  respiration  are  cat 
oflT.  To  breathe  is  to  live.  God  breathed  into  Adam  t]ie  breath  of 
life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  the  concurrence  of  :|rhich  tends  to 
the  development  of  the  eclampsic  convuUions  of  pregnant,  pui^rperal, 
80 
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and  lying-in  women.  For  many  women,  the  whole  state  of  gestation, 
from  conception  to  labor,  is  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  or  hyper- 
SBSthesia,  which  renders  the  subject  specially  obnoxious,  under  the 
application  of  exciting  causes,  to  convulsive  or  irregular  non-eonform- 
able  innervation.  Whether  this  too  susceptible  nature  depends  upon 
an  altered  crasis  of  the  neurine,  or  whether  it  arises  also  from  modifica- 
tions of  the  blood,  developed  during  the  gravidity,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  contains  questions  full  of  interest  to  the  pathologist  and 
the  therapeutist. 

Cramp. — I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  published  state- 
ment of  cases  of  cramp  in  the  legs  as  causes  of  Pretematvral  labor, 
and  yet,  having  met  with  examples  of  it  in  my  own  practice  which 
rendered  the  use  of  forceps  absolutely  indispensable,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  relate  them  in  this  book.  There  is  no  need  for  great  surprise  at 
the  announcement  of  this  cause  of  preternatural  labor,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  compression  or  tension  of  a  nerve  may  give  rise  to  pain 
so  great  as  to  disturb  in  the  most  violent  manner  the  functions  of  life. 
The  head  of  the  foetus  in  descending  may  be  impelled  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  force  against  certain  of  the  internal  sacral  nerves,  as  to  ren- 
der the  patient  almost  or  quite  frantic  from  the  agonizing  sensations 
developed  thereby.  Under  such  intense  suffering,  the  womb  may  cease 
to  act,  or  act  inefiSciently,  and  the  practitioner,  seeing  that  the  distress 
of  his  patient  is  greater  than  she  should  be  permitted  to  bear,  hastens 
to  extend  to  her  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  means  of  relief. 

Without  further  discussion  of  the  reasons  which,  d  priarij  should 
include  the  violent  cramps  to  which  I  refer,  among  the  causes  of 
preternatural  labor,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Student  back  to  page  44,  for 
accounts  of  the  cases,  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  repeat  in  this 
connection. 

Prolapse  of  the  Cord. — There  are  other  circumstances  that  may 
suffice  to  convert  a  natural  into  a  preternatural  labor.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  prolapsion  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  cord  very 
rarely  gets  down  below  the  presenting  part  of  the  child,  and  we  hare 
reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  rareness  of  the  accident,  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  length  of  that  part  of  the  secundines.  The  cord  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  six  feet  in  length.  The  mere  falling  of  the  cord 
could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the 
woman  to  deliver  herself,  because  it  could  not  inconveniently  occupy 
any  space  in  the  pelvis  to  the  hinderance  of  the  birth.   The  importance 
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#f  the  accident  is  relative  only  to  the  child,  and  not  to  the  mother. 
The  child  is  placed  in  imminent  danger  of  dying  by  asphyxia,  from 
pressare  on  its  umbilical  vein  and  arteries  when  they  fiiU  below  its 
hemd  in  labor.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  expediting  the  delivery  by 
■mnnal  or  instrumental  means,  and  the  conversion  of  the  natural  into 
the  preternatural  kind  of  labor,  either  by  turning  or  the  forceps. 

I  do  not  wbh  to  be  understood  as  advising  a  resort  to  art  as  an 
niTariable  rule  of  practice  in  such  cases ;  for  it  fortunately  happens, 
in  some  instances,  that  the  pelvis  is  large  and  roomy,  the  os  uteri 
dilates  rapidly,  and  the  pains  are  sufficiently  strong  to  assure  us  that 
the  child  will  be  bom  so  speedily  by  the  unaided  powers  of  nature, 
sui  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  interfere.  The  child  has  so  good 
m  ehanoe  for  escaping  uninjured,  in  a  rapid  delivery,  that  it  is  more 
sidvisable  to  confide  in  that  chance,  than  to  expose  both  the  woman 
•ad  the  child  to  the  hazards  of  a  forced  delivery.  I  repeat  that  it  is 
a  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  cord  prolapsing,  after  the  labor  is 
fiurly  begun.  Indeed,  the  head  so  completely  fills  up  the  cone  of  the 
aorviz  uteri,  as  to  prevent  the  cord  from  falling  down  betwixt  the  head 
aad  the  walls  of  that  cone.  If  we  find  the  cord  down,  therefore,  and  the 
aa  impracticable,  what  madness  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  turn  before 
dM  cervix  is  dilated !  Such  an  attempt  would  be  likely  to  fail,  or  kill  the 
patient.  But  if  the  os  is  dilated,  and  the  head  on  the  point  of  escaping 
into  the  vagina,  we  may  expect,  as  soon  as  it  has  cleared  the  os,  to  be 
able  with  the  forceps  to  rescue  the  infant,  and  that  with  almost  no  risk 
lo  the  mother.  We  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  able,  by  touching 
the  prolapsed  cord,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  foetus :  if  the  pulsa- 
tions continue  vigorous,  we  shall  suppose  the  child  to  be  doing  well, 
and  if  they  become  faint  and  feeble,  we  shall  be  able  to  resort  to  the 
forceps  or  to  turning,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  prolapsed  cord 
has  no  pulsation  and  is  cold,  the  child  is  dead,  and  of  course  no  steps 
need  be  taken  on  account  of  the  prolapsion,  which,  in  that  case,  be- 
eomes  a  matter  of  indifference.  Prolapsions  of  the  cord  rarely  take 
place  after  the  mouth  of  the  womb  has  become  well  dilated.  The  cord 
ia  probably  down,  in  these  cases,  before  the  labor  begins ;  it  is  found 
protruding  through  an  os  uteri  not  larger  than  a  half  dollar.  Such  an 
oa  uteri  is  impassable  to  the  hand ;  therefore  the  accoucheur  can  by 
no  meana  return  the  fallen  cord  into  a  cavity  to  which  he  cannot  have 
aaeess.  He  makes  vain  attempts  to  succeed  by  pushing  the  cord  back 
within  the  constricted  circle  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  from  which  it 
again  immediately  escapes.  If  he  could  carry  the  cord  quite  above 
the  head,  it  would  stay  there.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  with  the 
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hand  alone,  little  success  can  be  expected,  in  even  the  most  patient 
endeavors  to  get  the  prolapsed  organ  in  a  place  of  safety.  I  hare 
succeeded  with  my  hand  alone,  but  have  much  more  often  failed. 

Many  various  methods  of  repositing  the  cord,  or  putting  it  back  into 
the  womb,  above  the  foetal  head,  have  been  proposed;  they  have  mostly 
been  found  ineffectual,  the  cord  being  apt  to  fall  down  again,  even  after 
it  had  been  put  into  the  proper  place.  I  have  never  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  a  method  which  I  beg  leave  to  propose  to  my  readers,  and 
which  is  as  follows :  Take  a  piece  of  ribbon  or  tape,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  and  four  or  five  inches  long.  Half  an  inch  from  the  end^ 
fold  the  tape  back,  and  sew  the  edges  so  as  to  make  a  small  pocket 
Then  fold  the  other  end  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  sew  that  also,  to 
make  a  pocket  of  it.  Now  if  the  cord  be  taken  in  the  tape,  and  held 
as  in  a  sling,  a  catheter  may  be  pushed  into  one  of  the  pockets,  and 
that  one  thrust  into  the  other,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  cord  held  as  in  a 
sling,  which  is  itself  supported  on  the  end  of  the  catheter  or  womb* 
sound.  Let  the  catheter  be  now  pushed  up  into  the  womb,  beyond  the 
foetal  head ;  it  will  carry  the  secured  portion  of  cord  with  it,  and  the 
catheter  being  withdrawn,  the  tape  is  left  in  the  uterine  cavity,  where 
no  harm  can  be  occasioned  by  its  presence.  If  required,  several  such 
tapes  could  be  secured  round  the  cord,  and  all  of  them  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  same  catheter,  and  pushed  at  the  same  moment  far  up  within  the 
cavity  of  the  womb. 

Fainting. — Fainting  or  syncope,  when  often  repeated  in  labor,  is 
sometimes  of  so  alarming  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  practitioner  to  be 
willing  to  expedite  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  so 
threatening  a  symptom.  No  prudent  person,  however,  would  be  led  to 
perform  so  serious  an  operation  as  Turning,  or  the  application  of  the 
forceps,  without  being  first  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity.  Of  the 
degree  and  imminency  of  the  danger  here,  none  but  a  medical  person 
can  be  supposed  a  competent  judge,  and  the  case  must  be  left  in  his 
hands,  strengthened,  as  he  should  be,  by  the  counsels  of  a  professional 
brother.  I  shall  feel  satisfied,  therefore,  to  have  merely  referred  to 
this  cause,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  attendant  physician, 
without  any  additional  remarks. 

Hernia. — A  hernia,  especially  if  of  a  kind  liable  to  strangulation, 
might  be  a  warrant  for  the  accoucheur  to  hasten  the  moment  of  relief 
by  the  employment  of  the  resources  of  art.  We  have  also,  in  a  few 
very  rare  instances,  the  dreadful  accident  of  laceration  of  the  womb  or 
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Tmgina  to  contend  irith.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  either  of  these  accidents 
is  known  to  exist,  we  should  resolve  to  take  the  management  of  the  de- 
liTery  into  our  own  hands,  in  order  that  we  may,  at  least,  sare  the 
infant,  while  we  can  also  offer  some  faint  chances  of  hope  for  the  safety 
of  the  patient. 

Hydnsinia. — Among  the  causes  of  preternatural  labor,  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  reference  to  a  state  of  anaemia  frequently  met  with  in  the 
progress  of  pregnancy,  and  which,  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  intensity,  is  sometimes  attended  with  circumstances  of  such  grave 
oonsequence  as  to  render  the  labor,  when  it  does  come  on,  thoroughly 
preternatural.  The  state  of  pregnancy  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
for  certain  women,  not  a  purely  physiological,  but  an  eminently  patho- 
logical one;  and  for  the  most  part,  the  constitutional  disturbances  in 
them  manifested,  are  chiefly  referable  to  a  state  of  the  h»matosic  power. 
The  woman  who  develops  the  uterus  and  its  contents  in  gravidity,  is  not 
snfrequently  found  to  be  incapable  of  supplying  the  requisite  quantity 
of  blood  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  constitution,  and  for  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  of  gestation. 

In  some  of  the  cases,  so  great  is  the  destitution  of  the  solid  consti- 
tsent  of  the  blood,  which  ought  to  amount  to  210,  while  the  watery 
port  should  be  790,  that  the  solid  portion  is  reduced  perhaps  as  low 
OS  100,  or  150,  while  the  watery  element  is  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  is  not  only  the  pabulum  of  the 
body,  but  also  its  oxygeniferous  medium,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  state, 
there  is  not  only  a  great  debility  from  the  failure  of  supply  for  the  nutri- 
tive accretions,  but  a  great  derangement  in  the  action  of  the  nervous 
forces,  for  want  of  a  thorough  supply  of  oxygen.  I  am  not  more  tho- 
ronghly  convinced  of  any  principle  in  physiology  than  this,  namely, 
that  the  stream  of  nerve  force,  conducted  along  the  nervous  fibrils  to 
the  distal  points  in  the  organs,  is  in  a  ratio  with  the  changes  produced 
in  the  neurine  by  the  contact  and  combination  with  oxygen,  brought 
there  by  the  oxygenated  blood. 

A  perfect  blood,  viz.,  blood  consisting  of  210  solid  constituents, 
ond  790  water,  is  capable  of  taking  out  of  the  respired  air  in  the 
lungs  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  by  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
▼idual,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  exigencies  of  it  under  action 
or  repose,  whether  physical  or  psychical.  Such  a  blood  can  take 
■from  the  atmosphere  any  quantity  of  oxygen  required,  since  the  blood, 
being  perfect,  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  take  up  a  supply  equal  to  the 
demand.    Such  blood  is  thoroughly  and  physiologically  oxygeniferous; 
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bat  if  tbe  solid  content  of  the  blood  be  reduced  one  halT,  and  the 
ftqueous  element  be  increased  proportionablj,  tbe  blood,  altbough  still 
oxygen iferouB,  ia  far  less  oxjgeniferous ;  and,  though  capable  of  taking 
oxygen  out  of  the  respired  air  in  the  lungs,  is  incapable  of  taking  a 
supply  equal  to  the  demand.  Therefore,  vhen  tbe  ncrvoua  mass 
would  send  down  its  streams  of  liotic  force  to  the  distal  points  in  the 
organs,  those  streams  will  be  feeble,  irregular,  and  incompetent  to  the 
perfect  manifestations  which  are  required  to  constitute  a  healthful  play 
of  the  said  organs.  This  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  all  highly  an»- 
mical  patients,  whose  debility  is  evinced  not  only  in  their  diminbhed 
muscular  energy,  but  alao  in  tbe  impcrfectnesB  and  irregolarity  of 
their  sensational,  nutritive,  and  secretory  forces.  The  circulation,  the 
respiration,  and  the  innervation  constitute  a  trinity  of  forces,  mutually 
dependent,  and  incapable  of  existence  the  one  without  the  other.  But 
in  anaemia,  the  respiration  cannot  fully  do  its  office  of  breathing  into  the 
blood,  which,  from  its  diluteness,  cannot  become  perfectly  oxygeniferotu. 
Hero  is  a  failure,  then,  in  one  side  of  the  triangle.  But  an  imperfect 
blood  gives  an  imperfect  innerration.  This  is  an  attack  upon  another 
side  of  the  triangle.  An  imperfect  innervation  implies  incompetent 
power  of  the  circulation.  This  is  an  attack  upon  the  remaining  side 
of  the  triangle,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  in  aniemia,  the 
lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  heart  are  cast  into  a  pathological  condition, 
the  prime  element  of  mischief  consisting  in  a  diminished  crasis  of  the 
blood, — for  "  the  blood  is  the  fluid  body,  and  the  body  is  the  fixed  and 
rigid  blood." 

Now,  a  woman,  whose  lungs,  heart,  and  brain — which  constitute,  as 
it  were,  a  triune  centre  of  life — have  become  disordered  by  ansemia, 
goes  through  her  pregnancy  with  difficulty  and  hazard,  aggravated  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disorders  of  those  prime  seats  of  her 
life  forces.  She,  in  an  especial  manner,  becomes  the  early  subject  of 
those  inBltrations  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  are  denominated  (Edema 
Gravidarum. 

Among  the  evils  of  the  hydriemic  state,  one  chiefly  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  pregnant  woman  is  weakness  or  Sabbiness  of  tbe  muscular 
textures  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  invariably  attends  an  aggra- 
vated anicmia.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  weakness  and  flabbiness  of  the 
muscles  of  relation,  nor  even  to  those  of  digestion,  for  they  might  be- 
come so  without  seriously  compromising  the  security  of  the  patient, 
I  allude  rather  to  extreme  relaxation  and  flabbiness  of  the  muscles  of 
the  circulation.  My  clinical  experience  has  presented  to  me  a  con- 
eiderable  number  of  examples  of  pregnant  women,  in  whom  the  mns- 
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enlar  straetnre  of  the  heart  had  become  so  relaxed  by  anemia  as  to 
permit  the  heart  itself,  in  all  its  cavities,  to  be  greatly  augmented  in 
Tolume — to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  to  allow  its  impulse  to  be  per- 
ceived over  large  portions  of  the  thorax.  I  feel  well  assured  that 
many  instances  of  this  sort  are  misconceived  of  by  the  practitioner 
as  being  primary  maladies  of  the  heart  itself.  I  have  seen  them  so 
treated ;  and  have  so  treated  them  myself.  But  multiplied  observa* 
lions  have  convinced  me  that  the  supposed  diseases  of  the  heart 
often  prove  to  be  merely  anssmioal  relaxation  of  its  muscular  texture, 
which  are  perfectly  recovered  from  when  the  ansemia  wholly  disap- 
pears. Daring  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart,  its  walls  yield  to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  forced 
into  its  cavities ;  and  its  valves,  having  their  edges  too  far  separated 
by  these  dilatations,  become  incompetent  for  their  offices.  They  no 
longer  completely  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  blood,  or  its  regurgitation 
•gainst  the  current.  Hence  the  loss  of  rhythm,  hence  the  violent 
palpitations,  hence  the  accumulation  upon  the  pulmonic  side,  and 
hence  the  inability  of  the  systemic  side  to  carry  on  the  arterial  injec- 
tions to  the  brain  and  to  the  whole  constitution.  Hence  the  violent 
oppression  of  the  respiratory  power,  and  the  half  asphyxiated  condition 
of  the  patient  whenever  she  happens  to  be  called  upon  for  extraordinary 
exertions  of  muscular  force,  or  extraordinary  exercise  of  perceptive  or 
intellectual  power. 

The  Student  ought,  in  this  representation  of  the  state  of  the  ane- 
mical  gravid  patient,  to  perceive  to  what  great  risks  she  is  exposed  of 
serous  effusions  into  her  pericardium  at  least,  if  not  into  the  pleuric  cavi- 
ties. She  is  prone  to  these  effusions  already  in  consequence  of  her  ana- 
sarcous  condition ;  and  when,  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  relaxed  and 
dilated  heart,  a  thin,  watery,  and  therefore  imperfectly  oxygeniferous 
blood,  and  all  the  sequelae  thereupon  depending,  he  supposes  the  pre- 
sence of  a  quantity  of  serum  within  the  chest,  he  will  obtain  a  startling 
inew  of  the  dangers  of  the  parturient  ansemical  patient,  and  he  will  be 
ready  to  regard  the  labor  which  shall  terminate  such  a  pregnancy  as  a 
|H«tematural  one,  even  should  it  not  require  his  aid  by  the  hand  or  by 
means  of  instruments. 

Case. — In  1841, 1  attended  Mrs.  S.  R.  during  her  first  pregnancy. 
She  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age — a  short,  but  stoutly  made  wo- 
man. She  was  about  six  months  gone  with  child  when  I  was  first  called 
to  see  her,  having  been  recommended  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  who  de- 
clined to  take  charge  of  her  case,  supposing  her  to  labor  under  disease 
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of  the  heart,  which  rendered  her  situation  extremely  precarious.  So 
great  was  the  embarrassment  of  both  the  circulation  and  the  respira- 
tion, that  my  esteemed  friend  had  great  cause  to  apprehend  she  might 
die  in  labor,  firom  the  exertions  she  should  then  be  called  upon  to  make. 
There  was  already  great  oedema  gravidarum;  and  slight  mnsenlar  effort 
in  moving  about  her  apartment  served  dangerously  to  augment  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  embarrassment.  I  shall  cite  from  my  work 
on  Females^  a  notice  of  this  case,  which  I  am  desirous  to  present  to 
the  reader  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  found  there,  together  with  other 
observations  on  anaemia  in  pregnant  women,  at  page  505. 

^^  She  presented  all  the  appearances  of  great  dilatation  of  both  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart — the  impulse  of  which  was  percep- 
tible to  the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The  pulse,  except  when 
she  was  in  a  state  of  recumbent  rest,  was  large,  gaseous,  unsteady,  and 
very  sudden.  The  face  and  whole  surface  were  pale  and  flabby,  the 
cornea  nearly  uncovered  of  the  upper  palpebra.  The  respiration  wis 
troubled,  and  on  the  least  motion  or  emotion,  precipitate  and  difficult. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  lower  limbs  became  considerably 
infiltrated,  and  the  power  of  muscular  motion  much  curtailed  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  always  attended  with  violent  beating  of  the 
heart,  breathlessness,  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  head,  as  pain,  ver- 
tigo, noises,  and  dimness  of  sight. 

^'  The  progress  of  the  pregnancy  was  accompanied  with  aggravation 
of  all  these  appearances. 

'^  On  different  occasions  she  had  attempted  to  walk  in  her  house,  and 
had  fallen  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I,  being  hurriedly 
notified  of  such  an  accident,  arrived  on  one  of  the  occasions,  at  the 
house,  soon  after  she  was  taken  up  from  the  floor  and  laid  upon  the 
bed. 

'^  I  found  her  absolutely  pale,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  and  completely 
blind  when  I  arrived.  She  knew  my  voice,  and  opened  her  eyes  to 
look  at  me  as  I  spoke  ; — the  eyes  were  bright,  the  pupils  natural,  bot 
she  was  wholly  without  sight.  She  complained  of  some  degree  of  faU 
ness  of  the  head.  The  pulse  was  still  agitated.  In  a  short  time  the 
sight  returned,  and  was  perfect  as  before.  I  do  not  recollect  how  many 
times  she  actually  fell  in  this  manner,  and  with  such  following  pheno- 
mena, but  the  accident  was  repeated  several  times.  In  nearing  the 
term,  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  from  oedema  was  greatly  augmented,  so 
as  to  affect  the  thighs,  and  the  buttocks,  and  labia ;  the  pericardium 
became  also  the  seat  of  a  dropsical  effusion,  so  that  a  complete  ortho- 
pnoea  soon  declared  itself. 
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*^  My  patient  could  not  lie  down  day  nor  night.  If  she  sat  up  with  a 
pillow  against  her  back  and  shoulders,  the  oppression  became  so  dread- 
ful, she  was  obliged  to  throw  them  away ;  but,  requiring  some  support, 
■he  placed  her  back  against  one  of  the  posts  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  lean- 
ing against  the  slender  cylindrical  bedpost,  she  could  find  the  needful 
npport  or  rest  without  the  oppression  brought  on  by  pillows  or  cushions. 
Here  she  sat  day  and  night  for  many  days,  with  very  bad  thin  blood, 
which  was  imperfectly  oxygenated,  and  so  greatly  increased  the  dis- 
•rders  of  the  innervation.  Her  condition  was  truly  deplorable,  and  it 
WS8  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  heart  could  ever  recover  its  form,  con- 
ewtency,  and  power,  should  she  even  escape  death  in  the  impending 
eonflict  of  labor.  In  fine,  labor  came  on,  and  in  due  time  I  delivered 
l^r  with  the  forceps  in  order  to  save  her  from  the  necessity  of  exerting 
any  voluntary  force." 

This  young  woman  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  hav- 
ing aince  given  birth  to  several  children,  without  any  accident  or 
eztrmordinary  trouble  whatever.  Nor  does  she  at  present  labor  under 
any  disease  of  the  heart. 

Casb. — Many  years  ago,  I  had  charge  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  F.  6., 
who  was  at  that  time  the  mother  of  two  children.  She  had  been  in 
Mieate  health  since  the  birth  of  the  last  one,  and  came  under  my 
care  during  the  last  sickness  of  a  medical  friend,  who  had  treated  her 
many  months  as  laboring  under  disease  of  the  heart.  To  rise  from 
her  bed,  and  take  a  seat  upon  the  sofa,  was  sufficient,  on  many  occa- 
ttona,  to  develop  signs  of  approaching  asphyxia  by  the  disordered 
eirculation  consequent  upon  even  the  most  moderate  muscular  exer- 
tion. I  frequently  observed  the  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  to 
be  80  violently  disturbed  by  these  moderate  efforts  as  to  excite  in  my 
mind  apprehension  of  her  imminent  death.  The  pulsations  of  her 
heart  were  discoverable  far  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  as  well  as  in 
the  left  side  of  her  chest.  She  was  deadly  pale ;  her  lips  swollen  and 
blue ;  and  to  lay  the  expanded  palm  upon  her  breast  was  to  discover 
wilder  it  a  quaking  and  a  tremulous  motion  like  that  perceived  upon 
preasing  on  a  quagmire.  After  a  long  treatment,  her  health  amended 
somewhat.  She  conceived,  and  proceeded  with  doubt  and  difficulty 
to  the  term  of  her  utero-gestation.  I  very  confidently  expected  she 
sfaoald  perish  in  her  approaching  labor,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  she  was  obliged  to  bo  raised  upon  pillows  on  account  of  a 
distressing  orthopnoea.  As  the  labor  drew  very  nigh  its  close,  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  take  a  lower  recumbent  position  for  the 
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gre&ter  convenience  of  her  delivery.  I  expected  constantly,  daring 
tlie  progress  of  her  labor,  to  find  her  convulsed,  and  in  fact  the  crisia 
irbich  was  brought  about  by  the  last  uterine  contraction,  and  tho 
final  strong  teneamic  effort  of  expnlaton  which  broaght  her  infant  to 
the  light,  was  instantly  followed  by  a  short  but  most  frightful  convnl- 
eion,  which,  as  it  retired,  left  her  apparently  moribund.  Somehow,^ 
I  know  not  how, — yet  by  the  spontaneous  powers  of  the  constitatios, 
she  soon  revived  from  this  condition,  and  had  no  further  serions 
trouble  during  her  lying-in.  In  fine,  this  lady  recovered  a  state  of 
robust  health.  Her  vast  dilated  heart,  which  seemed  to  me  aa  large 
as  a  quart  measure,  regained  its  normal  generical  magnitude  kiid 
force,  so  that,  a  few  years  afterwards,  she  ran  before  me  as  light  as  » 
girl  to  the  fourth  story  of  the  Washington  Hotel,  without  drawing  a 
long  breath  on  reaching  the  top.  Her  heart,  I  feel  perfectly  assured, 
was  sound  and  well  again. 

This  was  a  case  of  ansemia  gravidarum,  and  the  labor  waa  preter- 
natural, for  it  was  orthopnftic,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  terrific  con- 
vulsion. With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  labors  rendered  preterna- 
tural, by  aggravated  degrees  of  anicmia,  I  have  only  this  counsel  to 
give  to  the  Student:  1.  That  he  should  clearly  disclose  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient  the  whole  extent  of  the  perils  by  which  she  is  sar- 
rounded,  while  he  gives  to  herself  the  reasonable  assurances  of  his 
hope  to  conduct  her  safely  through  the  whole  course  of  her  labor.  2. 
That,  in  the  Conduct  of  the  case,  he  should  take  all  possible  precau- 
tions to  avoid  undue  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems, 
forbidding  the  bystanders  to  exhort  her  to  bear  down,  and  frequently 
advising  her  to  bear  her  paina  patiently,  waiting  for  their  dilating 
effects,  and  so  continuing  until  the  presenting  part,  having  come 
within  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  forceps,  may  be  gently  drawn  away 
almost  without  any  spontaneous  assistance  of  her  own.  If  there  can 
be  found  a  case  in  which  the  power  of  tho  forceps  can  be  deemed 
more  beneficent  than  in  another  case,  it  is  that  in  which  a  parturient 
woman,  with  an  immensely  dilated  heart,  disparted  valves,  with  cello- 
lar  infiltration,  and  serous  efi'usions  within  the  chest,  has  barely  power 
to  live,  but  not  enough  both  to  live  and  expel  the  child  from  the 
womb. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inapposite,  in  this  place,  to  say  that  precau- 
tions should  be  taken,  during  the  progress  of  the  pregnancy,  whereby 
to  obviate  these  awful  conditions  of  the  pregnant  woman  at  full  term. 
It  is  true  that  tho  woman  may  be  greatly  infiltrated  in  pregnancy  with- 
out having  a  dilated  heart,  and  that  such  infiltrations  readily  disappear 
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after  tlie  birth  of  the  child ;  bat  they  almost  never  disappear  without 
leaving  the  patient  pale  and  chlorotio— or,  in  other  words,  hydrsemic. 
I  ahall  think  that  the  woman  excessively  affected  with  oedema  gravi- 
damm  should  always  be  held  to  be  threatened  with  relaxation  or 
flabbiness  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  the  thereupon 
dependent  disorders  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  oedema,  it  might  in  some  cases  be  necessary,  and  no  doubt  is  often 
effectual,  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  to  regulate  the  diet  carefully, 
to  entertain  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  and  more  than  all  these,  to 
eommand  the  patient  for  a  week,  or  more  than  a  fortnight  even,  to  take 
ma  ttnintermitted  horizontal  rest  upon  her  bed  or  couch.  To  rest  for 
•  long  time,  and  in  doing  so  to  avoid  the  dorsal  decubitus  as  much 
ma  possible,  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  infiltrating  secre* 
taon,  which  I  believe  in  true  oedema  gravidarum  always  begins  and 
endf  in  the  most  dependent  parts— to  wit,  the  feet  and  legs.  The 
etrcalation  in  such  a  posture  becomes  more  and  more  moderate, 
and  the  aqueous  humor  already  effused,  being  now  dispersed  almost 
ever  the  whole  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tela,  is  imbibed  by  thou- 
iandfl  of  absorbing  orifices,  to  whose  action  it  could  never  be  exposed 
while  accumulated  solely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  in  the 
inferior  extremities.  I  confidently  recommend  this  mode  of  treat- 
■Mnt,  and  I  assure  the  Student  that  I  saw  a  young  lady,  a  primipara, 
who  in  October,  1848,  was  five  months  past  gone  with  child,  in  whom 
the  oedema  gravidarum  had  distended  not  the  legs  only,  but  very  much 
alao  the  pudenda ;  in  whom  the  whole  of  the  dropsical  effusion  dis- 
appeared in  some  ten  days  of  a  horizontal  recumbency  which  she 
obaerved  in  consequence  of  my  recommendation.  These  dropsical 
effusions  should  not  be  regarded  by  the  Student  as  always  the  signs 
of  an  hydropic  diathesis,  but  rather,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained, 
as  the  results  of  mechanical  pressure  and  obstructions  upon  veins 
and  absorbent  trunks.  Where  the  oedema  has  become  very  great,  and 
the  aniemical  condition  aggravated,  there  arises  a  real  hydropic  tend- 
ency or  diathesis  which  leads  to  effusions  into  the  belly  or  into  the 
ehest.  As  to  the  advice  to  draw,  on  certain  occasions,  blood  from  the 
arm  of  the  hydrsemic  patient,  I  do  not  find  I  am  inconsistent  with  my- 
self. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  hydrsemia  is  in  this  case  pro- 
daeed  by  a  pathological  state  of  the  baematosic  tissues,  and  that  to 
bleed  is,  in  some  cases,  to  cure  that  malady. 

Common  experience  and  observation  show  very  clearly  the  pro- 
priety there  is,  in  all  those  cases  where  the  anaemia  has  become 
thoroughly  established  or  well  set  in,  to  prescribe  for  the  patient  the 
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use  of  ferruginous  tonics.  It  ts  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  repeat, 
in  this  place,  that  the  article  most  suitable  for  the  occasion  is  the 
metallic  iron  of  M.  Quevenne.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
grains  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  to  be  taken  immediately  after  meals  three 
times  a  day. 

Exhaustion. — Labors  are  rendered  preternatural  by  the  occurrence 
of  what  ia  called  Exhaustion.  The  causes  of  exhaustion  are  nnme- 
roua.  Any  disproportion  between  the  child  to  be  born,  and  the  straits 
or  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  loigbt,  by  protracting  tbe  vain  efforts 
of  the  woman,  serve  to  exhaust  her  forces.  This  disproportion  msy 
be  absolute  or  relative.  The  child  may  be  preternaturally  large,  to 
that  degree  indeed  as  to  make  it  impossible,  or  nearly  impossible,  for 
it  to  pass,  unreduced  in  magnitude,  through  the  parts  of  tbe  female. 
Or  the  child  may  be  of  the  normal  size,  while  the  pelvis  ia  of  aniler 
size,  though  in  other  respects  well  fashioned.  Again,  both  the  child 
and  the  pelvis  mny  be  duly  proportioned  to  each  other;  yet  the  chiU 
may  so  present  itself  to  the  passages,  as  to  retard  or  render  impossi- 
ble its  exclusion  without  extrinsical  aid.  Thus  the  child  may  pre- 
sent its  head  in  extension  at  tbe  superior  strait,  and  descend  in  face 
presentation,  ^ich  its  chin  to  tho  sacrum  and  its  forehead  to  the  front 
of  the  pelvis ;  and  it  would  prove  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
should  the  woman  fail  to  full  into  the  state  of  Exhaustion,  tinlesB 
delivered  by  tbe  hands  of  the  accoucheur:  or  there  might  be  in  the 
labor,  a  departure  of  the  chin  from  the  breast;  or  there  might  be 
such  an  occipito-posterior  position  of  the  head  as  to  cause  the  two 
extiemities  of  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  to  become  immovably 
6xed  upon  opposite  surfaces  of  the  pelvis,  constituting  what  is  calW 
arrest,  and  ultimately  impaction,  of  the  cranium  of  tbe  foctos.  Aa 
unturned  or  unevolved  shoulder  presentation;  or  a  prolapsion  of  a 
hand  or  a  foot  along  with  the  head;  or  the  impaction  of  the  parts  of 
two  children  at  tho  same  time  in  the  pelvis,  might  serve  to  exhaost 
the  expulsive  as  well  as  tho  vital  powers  of  tbe  woman.  In  addition  to 
the  above  causes  of  this  kind  of  preternatural  labor,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  to  mention  rigidity  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  whether  simple  rigidity, 
or  whether  rigidity  arising  from  carcinoma,  or  the  remains  of  uncured 
inflammation  of  the  os  uteri.  In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  action 
of  tbe  womb  may  be  contravened  by  a  rbeumatical  state  of  the 
organ,  or  by  the  intrusion  of  a  loop  of  intestine  betwixt  the  front 
aspect  of  the  womb  and  the  contracting  abdominal  muscles,  occastoD- 
ing,  during  the  labor  throe,  such  great  pain  in  the  prolapsed  loop  of 
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mtestine,  by  compressing  it  between  the  hardened  globe  of  the  uterus 
•ad  the  contracting  abdominal  muscles,  as  to  destroy  the  complacency 
of  the  eon^tution,  and  OTercome  the  proper  conformableness  of  the 
hmerfations  ad  partum.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate, 
m  this  connection,  all  the  possible  causes  of  exhaustion  in  labor ;  it  is 
better  that  I  should  say  to  the  Student  that  the  parturient  action  of 
the  uterus  and  accessory  muscles  is  effected  at  a  certain  expense  of 
power  deyeloped  in  the  nervous  mass  of  the  patient,  and  that  while  a 
wroman  in  ordinary  labor,  and  even  in  very  severe  and  long*protracted 
labor,  is  generally  found  to  be  capable  of  erolving  from  her  nervous 
WumSj  and  of  sending  down  to  the  uterus  and  adjuvant  muscles,  an 
•mount  of  innervative  force  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  overcome  all 
lAatades  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  yet  these  obstacles  are  in  some 
iiitancfifl  so  rebellious,  and  so  inexpugnable,  that  the  sources  of  the 
streams  become  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
any  longer  to  repeat  vain  attempts  to  deliver;  the  woman  lying 
Motionless,  feeble,  and  in  a  state  which,  to  be  truly  denominated, 
akould  be  called  exhaustion,  or  the  commencement  of  the  moribund 
itmte. 

Let  the  Student  conmder  a  little  the  condition  of  the  parturient  wo- 
■um  as  above  represented.  He  will  see  that  she  has  long  suffered  the 
ttdremest  senntive  distress  or  pain;  that  her  heart,  and  lungs,  and  brain 
teve  co-operated  in  vain  for  the  effectuation  of  her  deliverance;  that 
the  lungs  have  breathed  at  a  greatly  increased  rate  upon  the  blood,  to 
diarge  it  more  abundantly  with  oxygen;  that  the  heart's  action  has 
been  enormously  augmented  in  frequency  and  force,  in  order  to  hurry 
tfiis  oxygeniferous  blood  to  the  brain;  that  the  brain,  combining  with 
its  oxygen,  has  evolved  and  sent  down  to  the  struggling  organs  and  to 
the  whole  constitution,  torrents  of  nervous  force,  so  that  not  they  only, 
but  the  whole  constitution,  have  been  actuated  to  the  highest  possible 
etrain  of  their  life-forces.  Let  the  Student  conceive  that  this  force- 
production,  and  this  actuation  under  its  stimulations,  must  come  to  a 
certain  end,  and  that  in  doing  so  there  will  be  found  not  disorders  only, 
Sknd  feebleness  and  anesthesia  of  the  living  solids  of  the  body,  but  dis- 
astrous changes  in  the  crasis,  mixt,  or  constitution  of  the  blood.  And 
berein  he  will  see  a  representation  of  the  state  of  the  woman  lying  in 
axhaustion  after  vain  attempts  to  deliver  herself  in  a  protracted  labor. 
The  heart  has  lost  its  force  and  increased  its  frequency,  for  the  sources 
of  its  innervation  are  greatly  diminished,  and  its  own  physical  structure 
baa  become  changed  in  impressionability  and  power.  The  respiration 
is  hurried  and  short,  for.  the  diaphragm,  the  respiratory  piston,  makes 
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short  strokes  frequently  repeated — ^its  power  being  nearly  done.    These 
states  of  the  respiration  and  circnlation  necessarily  involTe  disordered 
and  diminished  OTolution  of  life-foroe  in  the  nerrons  mass,  and  the 
blood,  the  fluid  body,  becomes  fatally  changed.    Let  the  Student  take 
heed,  therefore,  of  the  beginnings  of  exhaustion,  for  she  who  hu 
gone  far  into  it  is  irrecoverably  gone  into  it.    It  is  exigent  to  delifer 
her,  and  that  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  consume  her  feeble  remains 
of  life  power.    Exhaustion  is  preternatural  in  labor,  and  eren  if  il 
were  not  so,  the  duty  becomes  incumbent  on  him  to  render  the  labor 
preternatural  by  delivering  with  the  vectis,  the  forceps,  or  the  em- 
bryotomy forceps.    Let  him  bring  the  chin  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis; 
or  let  him  use  the  vectis;  or  let  him  reduce  its  magnitude  with  the  per- 
forator, in  order  that  the  child  may  be  bom ;  or  let  him  extract  it  with 
the  forceps.    Let  him,  where  there  is  departure  of  the  chin  and  conse- 
quent impaction,  restore  the  chin  to  the  breast,  or  convert  it  altogether 
into  a  face  presentation;  let  him  convert  the  occipito-posterior  into  an 
occipito-anterior  position ;  let  him  return  the  prolapsed  arm  above  the 
head;  let  him  put  away  the  foot,  and  give  space  for  the  head  to  descend 
through  the  pelvis;  let  him  turn  and  deliver  by  the  feet,  or  promote  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of  the  foetus ;  let  him  disengage  the  prolapsed 
loop  of  intestine  from  betwixt  the  womb  and  abdominal  muscles;  lei 
him  reduce  the  size  of  the  hydrencephalic  head  of  the  foetus,  in  order 
that  it  may  pass  the  straits;  let  him  take  away  from  the  woman  any 
further  necessity  to  evolve  biotic  force  for  the  expelling  womb  and 
abdomen;  let  him  take  away  from  her  agonised  nervous  mass  all  fur- 
ther occasion  to  perceive  the  irritation,  the  pressure,  or  the  pain; 
and  then,  tenderly  placing  her  upon  her  pillows,  wait  until  perchance 
her  blood  may  be  redeemed  from  its  perilous  disorders,  and  her  nes- 
rine  again  come  to  send  down  its  streams  of  biotic  power  to  all  ber 
organs  and  organisms,  with   a  gently  increasing,  conformable,  sod 
normal  intensity.    There  is  a  great  difference  between   exhaustios 
and  the  mere  cessation  or  suspension  of  labor  pains.      The  woman 
may  fall  into  labor,  and  after  proceeding  many  hours  towards  tbe 
accomplishment  of  her  delivery,  she  may  stop  for  many  hours  to 
commence  again,  and  again  to  cease,  the  work  of  expulsion.     The  act 
of  labor  being  established,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  effort 
shall  be  continued  until  the  completion  of  the  process.    A  woman  may 
be  in  labor  during  several  hours  daily  for  a  whole  month,  dilating  her 
OS  uteri  to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  then  closing  it  again  so  that 
it  shall  become  as  small  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  process ; 
so  a  woman,  even  in  advanced  labor,  may  cease  to  labor  for  hours,  or 
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for  many  days,  and  yet  suffer  no  perceptible  illness.  Such  a  case  is 
not  sickness.  It  is  not  exhaustion.  Hence,  I  warn  the  Student  that 
lie  ought  not  to  commit  the  serious  mistake  of  concluding,  merely  from 
the  cessation  of  the  pains,  that  the  woman  is  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
or  even  beginning  to  fall  into  that  dangerous  state.  I  know  not  why 
it  happens,  as  it  often  does  happen,  that  labors  begin  and  stop  with- 
out any  apparent  indisposition ;  but  I  know  that  the  records  of  a  man's 
practice  should  furnish  him  with  many  instances  of  the  kind. 

To  know  the  state  of  real  exhaustion,  let  him  look  upon  the  condition 
of  the  vital  triad — the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
inneryatiye,  the  circulatory,  and  the  oxygenating  functions.  He  will 
diecover  the  condition  of  the  brain  by  the  psychical  signs,  such  as 
illusions,  hallucinations,  delirium,  altered  temper ;  and  by  the  physical 
•igns,  loss  of  co-ordinating  power  in  the  cerebellum,  seeing  power  in 
the  quadrigeminal  tubercles,  respiratory  power  in  the  indispensable  re- 
spiratory bulb,  and  lessened  intensity  of  the  nervous  force  in  general. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  is  discoverable  by  lessened  power 
of  systemic  injection,  and  augmentation  of  the  frequency  of  it — the 
oxygenation  shows  its  failure  by  change  of  temperature,  and  of  colorific 
power,  all  of  which  must  be  studied  and  profoundly  studied  and  under- 
stood in  the  manifest  action  of  the  mind  and  the  whole  physical  conduct 
and  aspect  of  the  patient.  In  a  difficult  labor  tending  to  exhaustion, 
there  will  first  be  discoverable  a  most  marked  violence  in  the  effort  of 
the  arterial  pulse,  which  becomes  voluminous,  hard,  and  frequent — 
beating  about  110  pulses  per  minute.  Whenever,  after  some  time  of 
protracted  and  fatiguing  efforts  with  such  a  state  of  the  pulse,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  are  found  to  bo  repeated  120  to  140  times  a 
minute,  the  volume  of  the  artery  becoming  reduced,  the  temperature 
being  also  lessened,  with  a  dry  mouth  and  parching  thirst,  loss  of  cour- 
age and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  poor  woman,  the  presenting  part 
in  the  mean  time  making  no  progress  whatever,  exhaustion  has  begun, 
and  has  already  proceeded  even  too  far. 

Exhaustion  is  not  likely  to  arise  from  the  resistance  of  the  soft  tis- 
anes only.  Even  the  most  rigid  cervix  uteri  gives  way  when  the 
strength  begins  to  go  down.  So  also  the  most  resisting  perineum 
yields  before  the  constitutional  force  is  abolished  or  overthrown.  But 
the  impacted  head,  the  unturned  shoulder,  or  the  impracticable  pelvis, 
can  never  give  way ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and 
oxygenating  forces  must  ever  fail  in  presence  of  inexpugnable  resist- 
ance :  in  such  instances,  the  sources  of  the  innervation  must,  sooner  or 
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later,  become  wholly  exhausted,  and  the  woman  be  lost  if  she  be  left 
to  the  powers  of  her  own  constitution. 

In  the  beginning  of  exhaustion,  to  delirer  is  to  save  the  mother.  A 
too  long  procrastination  of  her  deliverance  is  most  apt  to  insure  her 
death. 

Exhaustion  not  being  likely  to  ^ensue  in  consequence  of  soft  resist- 
ance only,  we  have,  even  in  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  soft  resistance, 
little  to  fear  from  contusion  and  a  coincident  irritation  or  shock ;  nor 
have  we  ground  to  look  for  dangerous  sloughings  at  a  later  period. 
But  when  exhaustion  arises  from  vain  attempts  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  solid  bone,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  such 
efforts  in  vitiating  the  blood  and  modifying  the  crasis  of  the  nervous 
mass,  much  mischievous  impression  upon  the  whole  nervous  system, 
radiating  from  parts  engorged,  contused,  or  ruptured.  The  violent  ex« 
citement  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  in  painful  protracted  labors,  serves 
in  a  sense  to  demolish  the  organisation  of  the  blood,  which  becomes 
broken  down,  its  plastic  portion  being  increased  excessively,  while  it 
loses  in  a  measure  its  sensibility  to  the  action  of  oxygen ;  it  loses,  in 
other  words,  its  healthy  crasis,  and  the  innervative  results  of  its  oxy- 
geniferous  force  and  its  contaction  with  the  nervous  mass  become  un- 
conformable to  the  wants  of  the  organs,  which  fail  and  die  under  such 
want. 

Engagement  of  a  Loop  of  Intestine  in  front  of  the  Womb.^ 

The  gravid  uterus,  at  full  term,  lies  behind  the  abdominal  integuments, 
and  quite  in  front  of  the  mass  of  intestinal  convolutions  and  transverse 
colon  and  its  sigma.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  mesocolon,  I  know  not  which,  becomes  so  relaxed  or  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  its  radius,  as  to  permit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  to  fall  over  the  front  aspect  of  the  womb,  and,  when  once 
engaged  there,  to  be  driven  down  by  the  expulsive  force  of  the  belly, 
as  low  as,  or  even  lower  than  the  umbilicus,  where  it  is  pinched,  or 
compressed,  or  perhaps  in  a  sense  strangulated,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  labor  throes.  The  Student  will  readily 
conclude  that  so  distressed  a  condition  of  an  important  organ  could  not 
but  introduce  modifications  in  a  labor.  In  such  a  case,  his  attenUon 
will  be  drawn  to  the  extreme  suffering  of  his  patient  during  her  pains, 
which,  instead  of  propelling  the  child  rapidly,  as  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  intenseness  of  her  distress,  cause  it  not  to  advance  even 
one  tittle ;  while  cries,  jactitation,  and  the  most  disheartening  expres- 
sions leave  bim  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  cause  of  delay,  the  more  par- 
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tienlarly  when  he  finds  not,  in  the  position,  the  presentation,  or  the 
slate  of  the  soft  parts,  causes  that  might  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
parturition.  He  ought  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  such  possible 
eauses.  If  he  find  them  not  by  his  yaginal  exploration,  let  him  ask 
questions  as  to  the  place  and  kind  of  pain,  and  he  will  discorer  that 
|he  woman  has  intestinal  pain,  and  that  that  pain  is  situated  between 
the  womb  and  the  integument. 

Case. — Without  making  further  special  observations  on  this  acci- 
^nt,  it  will  suffice  me  here  to  say  that,  about  four  years  since,  I  was  in 
attendance  upon  a  primipara  lady  occupying  a  high  social  rank  in  this 
mtj ;  that  the  labor  had  proceeded  without  any  untoward  circumstance 
to  an  almost  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  when  my  patient 
began  suddenly  to  complain  most  unaccountably  of  her  pains.  She 
Veeame  excessively  agitated,  and  being  a  person  possessed  of  great  self- 
wntrol,  I  was  astonished  and  much  alarmed  by  her  moans  and  agita- 
tion. I  could  discover  in  the  condition  of  the  presenting  parts,  or  the 
teztores  within  the  pelvis,  no  just  grounds  of  so  great  a  distress;  but 
after  careful  inquiry,  learned  that  the  pain  was  in  the  uterine  tumor, 
JBSt  above  the  umbilicus.  She  had  not  been  afiected  with  rheumatis* 
muB  uteri  during  her  gestation  or  the  antecedent  part  of  her  labor ;  I 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  the  painful  apprehension  that 
the  texture  of  the  uterus  was  about  to  give  way  at  the  seat  of  this  pain, 
for  that  is  what  the  practitioner  ought  to  apprehend  under  such  cir- 
eiimstances.  Approaching  the  lady's  bedside,  I  requested  permission 
to  examine  the  abdomen  by  palpation,  for  which  the  nurse  prepared 
her  by  uncovering  her  of  all  save  the  under  garment.  Upon  touching 
the  abdomen,  I  found  an  irregular  eminence  in  the  place  complained  of. 
Oently  percussing  it,  I  discovered  from  its  sonorousness  that  it  was  a 
considerable  loop  of  intestine  fallen  down  there,  and  which,  being  com« 
pressed  between  every  uterine  and  abdominal  contraction,  had  given 
rise  to  the  agitation  and  pain.  As  the  integuments  were  thin,  I  was 
enabled  by  a  sort  of  taxis  to  push  the  loop  upwards  from  its  dangerous 
position!  whereupon  the  labor  pains  became  again  normal,  and  the  par- 
tnrition  thenceforth  proceeded  steadily  and  towardly  to  a  happy  con- 
dnsion.  I  have  never  met  with  a  similar  example.  This  was  alto- 
gether an  unnatural  state  for  a  woman  in  labor,  and  therefore  I  con- 
ttder  this  woman's  labor  altogether  a  preternatural  one.  I  thought  it 
best  to  make  this  relation  of  the  case,  which,  should  such  a  one  occur 
to  an  inexperienced  practitioner,  might  cause  him  to  regret  that  he 
bad  not  been  forearmed  by  thus  being  forewarned.  I  venture  to  re- 
81 
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mark,  that  the  interraption  to  the  progress  of  the  patarient  efforts  hero 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  category  of  infiaeDces  as  those  already 
mentioned  by  me  at  page  828,  as  depending  on  the  fall  of  a  portion 
of  intestine  below  the  head  in  labor. 

Garoinoma  UterL — Carcinomatous  degeneration  of  the  cernz  and 
OS  uteri  does  not,  unhappily,  always  obviate  the  power  of  feeandation 
and  conception.  A  lip  of  the  os  tincse  may  be  even  far  gone  into  carci- 
nomatous degeneration  without  exciting  suspicious  discharges  of  mneas, 
sanies,  or  of  blood,  and  eren  without  developing  such  a  degree  of 
sensibility  of  the  part  as  to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  female  to  co- 
habitation. The  development  of  heterologue  tissue  in  the  cerTiz  uteri 
is,  in  some  instances,  as  slow  and  torpid  as  the  development  of  similar 
tumors  in  the  breast  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  To  become  pregnant 
under  such  circumstances  is  a  great  misfortune  indeed,  for  gestation 
changes  the  whole  life-activity  of  the  uterus,  which  becomes  greatly 
exaggerated  in  force  and  intensity,  which  is  altered  in  form  and  density, 
and  fatally  tends,  pari  pasiHj  to  the  augmentation  of  the  heterologue 
life  which  has  established  itself  upon  the  yaginal  portion  of  the  organ. 
Hence,  the  torpid  and  sleepy  carcinoma  takes  upon  it  the  more  ferine 
life  of  the  open  cancer,  and  when  the  foetus,  if  ever,  has  attained  its  full 
growth,  and  the  labor  has  begun,  let  the  Student  imagine  the  awful 
condition  of  the  patient,  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  whose  cervix 
uteri  has  become  a  mass  of  heterologue  tissue,  filled  with  the  caudate 
cells  and  the  silvery  bands  of  the  cancerous  mass,  utterly  unsuscep- 
tible of  dilatation,  almost  frangible  from  its  solidity,  and  exquisitely  sore 
and  painful.  If  such  a  womb  should  ever  be  opened,  the  dilatation  of 
the  mouth  of  it  must  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  unaffected  half 
of  it,  which  is  its  only  dilatable  portion.  If  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri 
must  in  labor  become  a  circle  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, in  order  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  head,  what  must  be  the 
unspeakable  agony  of  the  patient,  half  the  circumference  of  whose  os 
uteri  has  become  perfectly  undilatable  through  carcinomatous  degene- 
ration? 

Case. — I  saw,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1847,  a  wretched  human 
being,  whose  cervix  uteri  and  vagina,  the  seat  of  a  frightful  ulcerated 
carcinoma,  had  just  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  escape  of  a  full-sised 
foetus  at  term. 

Case.— On  the  18th  of  March,  1818, 1  was  called  at  11  P.  M.  ia 
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aonfalUtioD,  to  a  pngnftDt  My.  She  vaa  tltirtj-tbree  yens  of  age. 
Slie  hu  not  had  i  child  daring  th«  lut  Fourteen  years,  having  pre- 
THMuilj  giren  birth,  I  believe,  to  two  children. 

Thronghoat  the  whole  coarse  of  the  present  gestation,  she  has  snf- 
f«r«d  mth  distressing,  most  distressing,  nausea  and  romiting.  She 
ii  pale  and  emaciated.  Has  had  frequent  bloody  vaginal  discharges 
from  the  bepnning  of  the  pregnancy  ontil  now— expects  her  accouohe- 
amt  about  the  tenth  proximo. 

At  six  P.  M.  she  was  attacked  with  flooding,  since  which  time  she 
b*a  lost  probably  more  than  eight  ounces  of  blood,  which  still  con- 
tiiiwfla  to  ooM  slowly  away.  They  showed  me  a  hard  raginal  coagalnm, 
larger  than  the  whole  thumb.  Figure  95  annexed,  represents  the  site 
•f  the  OS  uteri  and  the  thickneH  of  its  edges:  the  posterior  lip,  which 
ii  much  thicker  than  the  remainder  of  the  circle,  is  seen  on  the  left 
iid«  of  the  plan;  this  lip  is  prolonged  into  a  tumor  that  bleeds  at  Uie 
dfigbtflft  touch,  and  is  evidently  a  mass  of  earoinomatoui  tissue  in  cpon 

Fif.  so. 


vleeration.  The  figure,  half  site  of  nature,  gives  a  correct  notion  of  the 
profile  of  this  tumor,  and  of  the  degree  of  the  aperture  of  the  os  uteri, 
k  wliieh  the  child's  head  is  representod  as  pressing  upon  the  cervix  and 
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OB,  The  tumor  is  Been  in  profile  descending  into  the  vagina.  Figar* 
96  gives  ft  front  view  of  it.  The  tumor 
is  bard,  wholly  aDdilatable,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  dilatation  hitherto  effected, 
has  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  circle,  the  remaining  hetero- 
logne  two-fifths  not  having  famished  any- 
thing to  the  dilatation,  or,  if  ftnythin^ 
an  uncompntable  proportion. 

Agreeably  to  the  dedsion  io  eonsnlta- 

tioD,  she  got  an  enema  of  forty-five  drops  of  landanttm  mixed  in  a  flsid- 

onnce  of  clear  starch. 
March  19th,  12  M.    She  slept  well  after  the  enema,  and  has  hsd 

no  pain  to-day. 
2l8t.  Has  continued  well  up  to  3  P.  M.  to-day,  when  ahe  was  seised 

vith  the  pains  of  labor,  attended  with  inconsiderable  hemorrhage.    I 

Fig.  g?. 


was  again  suromoned  to  the  consultation  at  B^  P.  M.     The  os  uteri  was 
dilating.    The  tumor  was  now  found  nearer  to  the  left  ischium,  as  if 
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Ihe  womb  had  been  rolled  upon  ita  axis.  As  the  pains  increased,  her 
distress  became  very  great  indeed, — I  may  say  unspeakably  groat. 
Ae  child  had  attained  to  within  twenty  days  of  term,  and  it  was  ap- 
]»rent  that  fall  two- fifths  and  more  of  the  cone  of  the  cervix  nteri  could 
Mot  furnish  any  material  for  the  necessary  dilatation.  Hence  there 
inst  be  the  greatest  danger  of  rupturing  the  tissue,  and  accordingly, 
M  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  projecting  mass  of  the  tumor 
eame  away  into  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  in  attendance,  who  handed 
it  to  me,  and  of  which  a  good  representation  is  given  in  Figure  97. 

The  lady  was  a  person  of  admirable  temper  and  manners,  but  the 
greatest  courage  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  Christian  fortitude  and 
patience  could  not  conceal  from  the  anxious  spectators  the  extremity  of 
her  agony. 

There  was  no  great  increase  of  hemorrhage  after  the  separation  and 
Seeape  of  the  tumor,  but  the  bag  of  waters  was  thrust  down  far  out* 
mie  of  the  ostium  vaginse,  soon  after  which,  at  6|  P.  M.,  the  child 
Iras  expelled.  A  solution  of  morphia  was  administered  to  her,  and  she 
became  composed.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  was  seized 
with  a  rigor,  which  soon  became  a  yiolent  ague  that  lasted  more 
than  an  hour,  whereupon  febrile  reaction  ensued,  with  a  pulse  at  180 
beats  per  minute.  This  febrile  condition  was  attended  with  violent 
|win  and  intense  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure.  There  had 
been  very  little  discharge  since  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  the  mass 
of  the  uterus  was  well  and  firmly  contracted.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  febrile  reaction,  she  was  bled  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  ounces, 
with  great  relief  to  her  distress,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of 
syncope. 

Wednesday,  March  22d.  At  one  o'clock  to-day  she  suddenly  began 
to  sink.  She  was  in  the  full  possession  of  her  intellectual  powers,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  pain.  She  died  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  exa- 
mining the  body,  about  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  there  was  no 
trace  of  hemorrhage  in  the  belly,  nor  any  marks  of  peritonitis.  These 
figures  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Gihon,  and  represent  the  tumor  correctly. 

I  have  met  with  some  examples  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  in  preg- 
nancy which  did  not  prevent  the  patients  from  recovering  from  the 
lying-in ;  but  I  lately  saw  a  woman  who  was  delivered  while  affected 
with  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  and  vagina.  The  parts  gave  way,  and 
•he  died. 

Smallpox. — ^There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  disturbing  cause  of  a 
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parturition  than  smallpox  existing  in  the  system  of  a  woman  in  labor ; 
not  beoause  it  modifies  the  presentation  or  position  of  the  child,  nor 
becanse  it  dangerooslj  interferes  with  the  action  of  those  dynamical 
properties  by  means  of  which  the  product  of  the  conception  is  dis- 
charged from  the  womb.  A  labor,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  a  per- 
fectly normal  parturient  act,  in  itself  not  necessarily  dangerous,  nor 
fatal,  may  have  a  mortal  result,  because  the  woman  who  has  been  con- 
fined cannot  be  said  to  haye  completed  the  act  of  lying-in,  ma  relatiTe 
to  herself  at  least,  until  she  shall  have  recovered  a  healthful  non-gra- 
vid condition.  I  think  it  is  right,  therefore,  to  regard  as  a  pretwna- 
tural  labor  any  one  which  from  some  complication,  whether  of  disease 
or  accident,  exposes  the  mother  after  delivery  to  the  most  imnuneat 
danger  of  death. 

I  will  not  say  that  every  woman  who  gives  birth  to  a  child  while 
laboring  under  smallpox  must  inevitably  perish,  since  my  clinical  ex- 
perience has  shown  me  that  the  contrary  may,  rarely,  be  the  case. 
But  I  do  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  a  pregnant  woman  laboring  under  a 
consid^able  attack  of  smallpox  is  far  more  likely  to  be  lost  thsn 
B^d,  whether  she  miscarries,  whether  she  be  prematurely  confined, 
or  whether  she  give  birth  to  her  child  at  the  full  term  of  utero-gesto- 
tion.  A  pregnant  woman  may  be  attacked  with  smallpox  even  in  its 
most  direful  confluent  form,  and  yet  recover  well,  provided  labor  does 
not  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  but,  if  she  be  confined  or 
suflfer  abortion,  she  shall  hardly  escape  death  by  hemorrhage  from  the 
womb,  or  by  metro-phlebitis  coming  on  early  after  the  detachment  aod 
expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

Late  authors  on  obstetrics  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bleed- 
ing orifices  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  womb — those,  to  wit,  which 
give  issue  to  the  lochia — cannot  be  restored  to  a  non-gravid  health 
save  by  the  intervention  of  an  adhesive  inflammation  of  those  vessels. 
That  adhesive  inflammation  is  phlebitis,  how  little  soever  it  may  be. 
And  they  further  express  the  opinion  that  the  milk-fever  of  women, 
and  the  same  milk-fever  which  is  known  to  affect  our  domestic  quadru- 
peds after  their  parturition,  is  the  constitutional  disorder  developed  bj 
the  purely  topical  and  limited  phlebitis  affecting  the  uterine  orifices 
above  mentioned*  This  opinion  appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  respect, 
upon  a  simple  annunciation  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  confidence  to  be 
reposed  in  the  judgment  of  the  authors  in  question. 

If,  now,  the  Student  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  that 
direful  malady  of  which  we  are  speaking — the  smallpox — and  reflect 
upon  its  unquestioned  power  to  modify  the  crasis  of  the  blood,  he  will 
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feel  no  surprise  to  observe,  as  he  will  in  fntore  haye  melancholy  oppor^ 
ianifties  to  do,  the  tendency  of  the  varioloas  poison  either  to  set  on  foot, 
or  to  aggravate  any  necessary  or  normal  phlebitic  affection  to  which 
Ihe  parturient  female  is  liable ;  nor  will  he  feel  any  greater  degree  of 
surprise  to  find  that  the  modified  blood  of  the  variolous  patient  con- 
tinnes  to  ooze  from  the  parietes  even  of  a  well-contracted  uterus  after 
deUrery,  and  that  his  haemostatic  agents  are  all  alike  futile  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tendency  of  the  vessels  to  allow  of  protracted  and  ultimately 
btal  losses  of  the  vital  fluid. 

My  principal  design  in  introducing  this  section  here  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  point  out  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  pregnant  women  scm- 
pmlonsly  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  variola;  for  I  think  I  am  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  sentiment  of  the  profession  is  almost  unanimous, 
that  the  woman  who  is  confined  during  smallpox,  dies.  This  is  the  ge* 
Berml  rule.  The  exceptions  are  here  and  there  a  few  cases,  in  which  she 
aaeapes  as  by  miracle.  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  reiterate  my  opinion 
that  she  dies  either  from  the  ooze,  or  from  phlebitis,  which  is  essen- 
tially endangitis.  I  could  have  no  design,  in  this  place,  to  set  forth 
my  precepts  in  regard  to  the  Conduct  of  labor,  in  a  woman  suffering 
uder  smallpox.  I  have  already  said  that  that  malady  is  not  to  be 
npposed  to  modify  either  the  presentation,  the  position,  or  the  dyna- 
mics of  any  labor.  ^ 

Now  let  the  Student  beware  not  to  expose  his  grarid  patient  to  the 
least  danger  of  variolous  infection ;  and,  therefore,  let  him  never  ven- 
ture, under  any  circumstances,  to  vaccinate  a  pregnant  woman,  or  one 
recently  confined.  To  give  this  precept  is  the  essential  motive  I  had 
for  introducing  this  article  into  my  work,  and  I  am  the  more  desirous 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Student  to  this  point,  because  I  know 
that  the  brethren  in  general  are  not  in  the  least  suspicious,  that  to 
iraceinate  a  pregnant  woman  is  to  expose  her  to  great  hazard.  I  re- 
iterate the  assertion  that  the  rirus  of  smallpox  is  eminently  inimical 
to  the  life  of  the  pregnant  female,  and  I  aver  that  the  virus  of  the 
Taecine  inoculation  is  little  less  so  than  that  of  unmitigated  smallpox. 

If  the  Student  will  take  two  clean  lancets,  and  plunge  the  points 
of  them  into  a  mature  smallpox  pustule,  he  may  send  one  of  them  a 
hundred  leagues  eastward,  and  with  it  inoculate  an  unprotected  indi- 
Tidual,  who  will  receive  from  it  the  infection  of  unmodified  variola ; 
and  consecutive  inoculation  from  this  line  would  repeat  variola  for 
centuries.  Let  him  send  the  other  lancet  a  hundred  leagues  westward, 
and  with  it  inoculate  the  udder  of  a  healthy  cow.  He  will  in  this  way 
eommunicate  to  the  animal  a  vaccine  infection,  from  which  vaccine 
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inocalations  of  baman  beings  may  be  consecntiTelj  repeated  for  cen- 
taries.  So  tbat  the  yariolous  pustule  in  the  human  being  has  commu- 
nicated the  vaccine  infection  to  the  cow,  which  vaccine  infection  may 
likewise  be  repeated,  without  modifying  it  further,  through  an  un- 
known series  of  human  bodies.  The  generical  force  of  the  inferior 
animal  has  modified  a  poison  produced  by  the  generical  force  of  the 
human  being.  It  has  changed  it,  not  destroyed  it.  It  retains  a  portion 
of  its  yariolous  power  inimical  to  the  pregnant  woman,  and  to  expose 
such  an  one  to  its  rage  is  a  gross  imprudence  and  misapprehension 
which  I  hope  no  Student  reading  this  book  will  ever  be  guilty  of.  The 
shocking  spectacles  of  distress  that  I  have  witnessed,  from  the  vacci- 
nation of  pregnant  females,  have  so  impressed  my  mind  with  the  enor- 
mity of  the  imprudence,  that  nothing,  I  think,  could  tempt  me  to 
commit  it  myself.  The  most  furious  phlebitis,  which  is  endangitis,  and 
which,  in  other  words,  becomes  py»mic  fever,  is  one  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  every  true  or  spurious  vaccination  of  a  pregnant 
female.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  physician, 
during  the  epidemic  of  smallpox,  to  leave  his  pregnant  patient  to  the 
chance  of  a  natural  infection,  than  certainly  to  bring  her  within  the 
scope  of  its  virulent  power  by  a  vaccine  inoculation,  which  is  but  a 
variolous  inoculation  modified  by  the  generical  force  of  an  inferior 
zoological  genu^. 

If  I  venture  to  put  forth  such  opinions  as  the  above,  it  is  hardly 
incumbent  upon  me  further  to  protest  against  the  temerity  of  those 
who,  during  the  existence  of  a  smallpox  epidemic,  recommend,  and 
even  proflfer,  what  is  called  revaccination,  to  those  who,  having 
been  already  vaccinated,  might  be  held  to  be  protected;  I  mean,  to 
pregnant  women.  I  have  seen  pregnant  women,  very  nigh  to  term, 
unnecessarily  revaccinated,  with  consequences  so  terrific  that  I  think 
I  would  not,  for  a  thousand  golden  crowns,  either  vaccinate  or  revacci- 
nate  any  woman  knowing  her  to  be  pregnant. 

Scarlatina. — ^A  woman  who  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  seiied 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  to  be  brought  to  bed  while  affected  with  it, 
would  be  more  apt  to  die  than  to  recover.  Dr.  Dewees  used  to  say : 
^^  The  woman  who  has  scarlatina  in  her  Lying-in,  dies.''  This,  though 
true  in  general,  presents  exceptional  cases.  I  have  had  four  such  cases, 
in  which  all  the  patients  recovered,  to  my  great  surprise  and  pleasure. 
In  my  work  on  Children^  I  gave,  in  the  article  on  Scarlatina,  my  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  malady.  If,  as  I  there  suppose,  scarlatina  is 
essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  derm-capillarieSi 
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Ire  need  not  be  Borprised  at  the  tendency  of  it  in  women  newly  de- 
liTeredy  to  result  in  pysemic  or  other  forms  of  the  paerpersi  fever. 

*  Twins  and  Triplets. — In  Ohnrchill's  System  of  Midwifery^  Phila. 
pi.  1846,  p.  411,  there  are  statistical  statements  on  the  snbject  of 
twin  and  triplet  pregnancies.  Dr.  Ohorchill  states  that  oat  of  448,998 
eases  of  pregnancy,  we  have  6,776  cases  of  twins,  or  one  in  77},  and 
T7  cases  of  triplets,  or  one  in  5,831  cases.  A  case  that  occurs  only 
once  in  77  labors,  and  in  the  coarse  of  some  men's  practice  .not  so  fre- 
quently, will  be  esteemed  to  be  preternatural ;  for  that  is  natural  which 
oeeurs  constantly,  that  is  more  nearly  natural  which  occurs  frequently, 
ftnd  that  is  preternatural  which  occurs  very  rarely.  A  triplet  labor, 
irhich,  according  to  Dr.  Churchill,  occurs  only  once  in  5,881  cases, 
will  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  an  unnatural  labor,  or,  to  use  a  tech- 
•ieal  phrase,  a  preternatural  labor.  I  shall  not  err,  then,  in  setting 
down  twin  and  triplet  cases  as  cases  of  preternatural  labor ;  at  least, 
I  find  it  more  convenient  to  arrange  them  here  than  to  give  a  separate 
Dbapter  on  the  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  twin  labor  is  not  suspected  to  be  so*until  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child,  for  a  woman  carrying  twins  in  the  womb 
is  found  frequently  not  to  be  larger  than  she  who  carries  but  a  single 
one.  Two  children  of  six  pounds'  weight  each  do  not  weigh  so  much 
M  a  single  child  of  twelve  pounds  and  a  half,  and  the  liquor  amnii  of 
the  double  pregnancy  may  be  far  less  in  quantity  than  the  liquor  amnii 
of  a  unipara  womb.  If  a  woman  in  the  latter  weeks  of  her  pregnancy 
should  become  very  lusty,  as  it  is  called,  or  if  the  abdominal  walls,  be- 
eoming  weakened,  allow  the  uterus  to  fall  far  forward,  so  as  to  make 
the  belly  a  little  pendulous,  that  circumstance  may  give  rise  to  mis- 
apprehension, and  the  woman  is  apt  to  fear  that  she  will  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  give  birth  to  twins.  In  practice,  the  Student  will  find  that 
ten  women  shall  fear  twin  labor,  for  one  that  shall  really  suffer  it ;  and 
that  in  ten  twin  labors,  there  shall  be  only  three  or  four  in  which  twins 
shall  be  suspected  to  exist.  It  is  not  difficult  in  the  pregnancy  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  twins,  since  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  serves 
to  reveal  the  pulsations  of  two  distinct  hearts,  and,  moreover,  during 
the  flaccid  state  of  a  womb,  if  a  woman  lie  upon  the  back,  the  feet 
drawn  up,  it  is  not  difficult  by  external  palpation  to  detect  the  existence 
of  two  distinct,  orbicular,  hard  heads. 

Although  I  prefer  to  speak  of  twin  and  triplet  labors  in  the  chapter 
Iqpon  preternatural  labors,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  many  women  giv* 
lag  birth  to  twins,  find  themselves  delivered  promptly  and  with  little 
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pain,  especially  when  the  children,  as  is  usaally  the  case,  are  under 
size ;  nevertheless,  in  twin  labors  with  large  children — and  I  have  seen 
two  children  the  sum  of  whose  weights  was  sixteen  pounds  and  a  half, 
and  where  the  ova  contained  a  very  extraordinary  axnoimt  of  liquor 
amnii — the  process  of  parturition  is  exceedingly  slow,  disheartening, 
and  painful.  The  OYerloaded  uterus  acts  feebly  and  irregularly;  the 
labor  is  long  in  establishing  itself,  the  excessive  extension  of  the  mu8> 
cular  tissue  of  the  uterus  preyents  the  organ  from  propelling  the  point 
of  the  ovum  into  the  cervix  and  through  the  orifice  of  the  oa ;  the  bag 
of  waters  is  therefore  slow  in  being  formed. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  waters  of  both  the  ova  come  off  together. 
If  the  amniotic  sac  which  contains  the  first  child  or  the  preaenting 
child  should  have  discharged  its  fluid  contents,  then  the  expulsive  power 
of  the  uterus  must  be  communicated  to  the  advancing  child  through 
the  unbroken  ovum  of  the  second  birth;  such  an  elastic  and  com- 
pressible medium  for  the  communication  of  the  expulsive  force  musi 
frequently  have  the  effect  of  decomposing  it,  and  rendering  futile  the 
exertion  of  it.  If  the  membranes  of  the  first  child  remain  whole,  and 
those  of  the  second  child  be  first  broken  and  discharged,  as  sometime! 
happens,  the  same  effect  is  produced.  I  have  seen  a  twin  labor  in 
which  the  first  child  pushed  the  placenta  of  its  brother  before  it  into 
the  world. 

In  case  both  ova  are  ruptured,  the  lowermost  child  must  be  thnut 
down  by  the  uppermost  child ;  but,  as  the  uppermost  child  is  never 
directly  above  the  lowermost,  its  force  must  be  communicated  laterally. 
It  acts  obliquely  upon  the  body  of  its  mate;  and  the  practitioner  who 
finds  an  os  uteri  ductile  and  not  reluctant,  is  ordinarily  embarrassed  to 
make  up  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  slowness  of  the  labor,  whose 
slowness  seems  inexplicable,  since  where  the  resistance  is  small  and  the 
woman  in  good  health,  he  expects  the  advance  to  take  place  at  a  certain 
usual  rate.  He  might  be  tempted  on  this  account  to  exhibit  the  ergot, 
or  administer  stimulants,  or  exhibit  some  provocative  to  increased 
uterine  action.  He  ought  to  do  no  such  thing ;  the  duty  of  an  accou- 
cheur is  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  slowness.  Let  him  rise  from 
his  seat  and  apply  his  ear  to  the  abdomen  of  the  woman  ;  if  he  finds 
the  foetal  heart,  let  him  ascertain  its  place,  as  relative  to  the  top  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  nearer  or  more  remote  from  it  in  the  hypogastrium ; 
and  knowing  where  the  head  is,  then,  with  his  hand  upon  the  abdominal 
uterine  tumor,  he  will  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  womb 
contains  one  child,  or  more  than  one  child.  In  the  latter  case,  let  him 
find  the  heart  of  the  second  child,  and  the  position  of  that  heart  will 
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aflbrd  him  ft  tolerabl;  good  dUg&oBtio  u  to  tbe  preflentotion  of  tfa« 
■eeood  twin,  m  tiering  either  a  cephalic  or  a  pelrio  preseQlatioB.  If 
th«  aeeoaohenr  then  finds  that  the  ateroa  ia  overloaded,  and  that  it  ii 
Mting  at  a  great  disadrantage  ia  conaeqnence  of  its  being  oompelled 
to  eommouieate  its  ezpnlsiye  foroe  throngh  tbe  body  of  the  first  child 
•bliqnely  to  that  of  the  advanoing  twin,  he  will  nnderstand  his  case, 
and  act  accordingly' 

Is  twin  labors,  the  children  preieot  both  by  the  head,  or  one  by  the 
Iiead  and  the  other  by  the  breech,  as 
n  Figure  98.  ^'"-  "■ 

In  case  the  children  present  both 
hj  the  head,  there  is  risk  that  when 
tte  first  head  shall  have  fairly  sank 
Mow  the  plane  of  tbe  snperior  strait, 
tbe  other  head  may,  by  the  expHlsive 
aotioD  of  the  womb,  be  thmat  down- 
vards  near  the  superior  strait  against 
tiw  throat  of  the  first  child,  which  it 
orMhes  sgainst  the  opposing  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  and  thns  locks  the  lower 
kead,  which  cannot  descend  because 
tbe  thorax  to  which  it  ia  attached  oan- 
Bot  enter  the  brim,  on  account  of  the 
]n«eence  there  of  the  second  head.  Let  tbe  Student  imagine  the  diffi- 
eolty  of  treating  such  a  case,  for  the  first  head  fills  the  cavity  in  such 
tk  way  as  to  prevent  bia  passing  his  hand  np,  and  he  well  knows  that 
vben  the  foetal  head  is  fairly  within  the  excavation,  it  is  an  extra- 
wdiaarily  difficolt  and  often  impossible  thing  to  throat  it  again  above  the 
■nperior  atrait,  in  order  to  tarn  and  deliver.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
ay  clinical  experience  haa  never  furnished  me  with  an  example  of  this 
■ort.  A  case  of  tbe  kind  occurred  to  one  of  my  brethren  here  a  few 
jean  since,  which  embarraseed  him  greatly;  he  could  neither  return 
the  first  head  nor  displace  the  aecoml ;  he  took  the  measure,  therefore, 
of  decapitating  the  lowermost  child,  and,  after  its  head  vaa  removed, 
the  socond  child  waa  delivered,  and  the  headless  trunk  of  the  first  one 
fallowed  it. 

In  case  the  first  child  should  present  by  the  breech  and  descend 
tbroogh  tbe  pelvis,  there  is  always  great  reason  to  fear  that  tbe  second 
ebild,  preaenting  by  the  head,  might  have  ita  bead  urged  down  faster 
thfto  the  head  of  tbe  breechling ;  if  it  should  be  jammed  into  the  pelvis 
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along-side  the  throat  before  the  other  head  can  get  possession  of  it,  it 
woald  present  another  example  of  the  process  in  which  one  head  is 
keyed  by  another.  There  is  less  danger  in  this  case  than  in  the  former, 
because  the  trunk  of  the  child  would  not  form  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  a  hand,  whereby  to  displace  the  keying  head. 

It  has  happened  to  me,  on  different  occasions,  to  find  the  woman 
becoming  so  much  fatigued,  so  much  worn  out,  indeed,  by  the  pro* 
tracted  efforts  of  a  twin  labor,  that  I  felt  obliged  at  the  last  to  gire  the 
assistance  of  my  forceps,  both  for  the  first  and  second  child. 

A  labor  with  twins  is  one  in  which  there  may  be  either  one  or  twe 
placentse.  It  sometimes  happens  that  both  the  children  are  contained 
in  a  single  chorion,  but  each  child  must  hare  its  own  amnion;  if 
there  are  two  chorions,  there  will  be  two  placentse,  and  these  placents 
will  be  situated  in  different  and  opposite  parts  of  the  ntems.  A  labor 
in  which  there  are  two  separate  placentas,  and  in  which  the  first  pla- 
centa is  detached  and  discharged  with  the  child,  is  one  in  which  the  pla« 
cental  superficies  is  likely  to  bleed,  for  there  cannot  be  immediate  con- 
densation of  the  placental  superficies  of  such  a  womb.  A  twin  lalxur, 
in  which  there  is  a  single  chorion  and  a  single  amnion,  is  one  wluch 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  birth  to  a  specimen  in  teratology,  for  there  k 
nothing  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  parts  of  twins  contained  within 
the  same  amniotic  sac:  whereas  such  fusion  of  parts  is  impossible 
in  two  separate  amnia.  Chang  and  Eng  must  have  existed  in  a  single 
amnion :  so  did  Ritfi  Christina.  The  same  must  have  been  the  case 
with  Dr.  Pfeiffer's  double-headed  infant,  to  which  I  refer  the  Student; 
and  with  my  specimen  of  the  omphalodyme,  contained  in  the  museum 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

One  never  has  charge  of  a  twin  labor  without  feeling  some  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  hemorrhage  likely  to  follow  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  and  the  accoucheur  should  not  dare  to  leave  the  woman  until 
she  be  safely  delivered  of  the  second.  As  a  general  rule,  the  same 
contractility  of  the  uterus  which  expels  the  first  child,  after  a  slight 
pause,  resumes  its  operation  for  the  expulsion  of  the  second,  just  is 
happens  as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  after^birth  in  a  nnipara  labor: 
and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  within  the  hour  the  presenting  part 
of  the  second  child  shall  descend  through  the  os  uteri  into  the  vagina. 
I  think  I  have  never  waited  so  long  as  an  hour.  When  the  membranes 
have  already  been  ruptured,  I  have  found  the  child  to  descend  earlier 
than  that,  and  when  they  had  not  already  given  way,  I  have  ruptured 
the  ovum  within   twenty  minutes.     As   my  own   experience  in  this 
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particular  has  been  fortunate,  I  venture,  upon  that  ground,  to  advise 
the  medical  Student  to  follow  the  same  course.  Some  persons  prefer 
to  wait  for  a  longer  time,  and  I  admit,  if  the  patient  be  carefully  ob- 
■erred,  if  there  be  no  signs  of  hemorrhage  or  faintness  or  other  exi- 
gent motive  for  interfering,  one  might  feel  himself  justified  in  waiting 
for  a  longer  time  than  that  I  have  indicated.  Let  him  always  make 
the  diagnosis  as  to  the  presentation  before  he  proceeds  to  rupture  the 
pvum,  and  should  he  find  a  cross  birth,  a  possible  event,  let  him  hasten 
to  pass  his  hand  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  ovum,  penetrate  it  there, 
s&d  seiie  the  feet  in  order  to  turn  and  deliver. 

In  these  cases  there  ought  to  be  a  good  light  on  the  patient's  face, 
for  the  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  astounding,  and  the  earliest  indica- 
tions of  it  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  detected  in  the  expression 
s&d  tint  of  the  countenance.  Whenever  hemorrhage  is  suspected  to 
hmre  begun,  or  is  known  to  have  commenced,  there  should  be  no 
koaitation  in  rupturing  the  membranes ;  the  discharge  of  the  second 
Mc  fulfils  Louise  Bourgeois's  commandment,  to  let  the  water  off  in 
ftder  that  the  womb  may  condense  itself.  The  accoucheur,  under  such 
oireomstances,  would  act  according  to  the  indication ;  if  the  hemor- 
rhage is  sudden  and  startling,  he  would  turn  and  deliver,  provided  the 
koad  is  above  the  superior  strait ;  he  would  seize  and  extract  it  with 
die  forceps,  provided  it  were  in  the  excavation. 

Aa  soon  as  the  second  child  is  born,  pressure  should  be  made  upon 
tihe  hypogastrium  to  promote  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus ;  the 
lately  over-distended,  but  now  relaxed  belly,  should  be  sustained  by  a 
proper  binder  and  compress,  and  the  placenta  or  placentas  should  be 
emrefully  extracted. 

In  triplet  labors  the  same  causes  of  slowness  in  effecting  the  earlier 
operations  of  parturition  exist,  as  in  the  twin  case ;  the  expulsive 
power  is  even  more  decomposed,  since  it  is  communicated  through 
three  bodies ;  there  is  the  benefit  in  general,  however,  that  triplets  are 
•laaller  than  twins,  and  the  distension  of  the  cervix  uteri,  the  vagina, 
and  the  external  organs,  is  not  so  great  as  in  unipara  or  twin  labors, 
in  oonsequence  of  which  the  last  pains  are  less  distressing.  I  was 
ealled  in  consultation  to  a  lady  in  labor,  in  this  city,  however,  who 
gave  birtl^  to  triplets,  the  sum  of  whose  weights  was  twenty-one  pounds 
and  a  half;  they  were  fine  children;  the  mother  had  nearly  lost  her 
life  from  an  exhausting  hemorrhage,  which  followed  the  birth  of  the  last 
ehild.  The  superficies  of  the  placenta,  required  for  the  aeration  and 
iopport  of  three  such  children,  *must  have  been  very  vast,  and  a  most 
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powerful  contraction  of  the  uterine  globe  would  be  required  to  con- 
stringe  the  aterioe  orifices  after  such  a  labor. 

I  have  never  aeeu  a  case  in  which  four  chUdreD  were  delivered  at 
one  birth. 

Preternatoral  tabors  may  be  terminated  with  the  hand  alone,  or  by 
meana  of  instruments.  The  simplest  of  midwifery  iDatraments  ia  the 
fillet,  which  consists  of  a  ribbon  of  silk  or  Itnen. 

The  fillet  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  means  of  drawing  down  the  bnttock, 
in  cases  of  breech  labor,  where  the  pains  are  incapable,  withoat  assist- 
ance, of  completing  the  delirery.  A  very  good  fillet  may  be  made  of  a 
strip  of  linen  some  three  inches  wide  and  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches 
in  length.  It  is  not  always  a  very  easy  matter  to  apply  it — and  there 
is  great  di£Gculty  to  get  it  adjusted  in  all  cases,  except  when  the  breech 
is  quite  low  in  the  excavation  and  completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the 
OS  uteri.  Previoosly  to  making  any  attempt  to  use  it,  it  should  be  pre- 
pared by  drawing  it  through  the  band,  filled  with  a  good  quantity  of 
lard — or  else  it  may  be  soaked  in  thick  flaxseed  tea,  or  in  white  <tf 
^gs.  Withoat  this  precaution,  it  will  not  pass  over  the  thigh  of  the 
child,  or  it  will  mb  the  surfaces  eo  u  to 
endanger  their  excoriation. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  fillet,  let  it 
be  passed  over  the  thigh  that  is  nearest  to 
the  pubis,  as  in  Fig.  99.  Roll  up  four  or  five 
inches  of  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  into 
a  roller,  which  may  be  passed  into  the  va- 
gina, and  pushed  with  one  or  two  fingers 
between  the  belly  of  the  child  and  the  front 
of  the  thigh  which  ia  in  contact  with  the 
belly.  The  point  of  the  finger  will  carry 
the  little  ball  or  roller  across  the  groin 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  when  it  has  got  free  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  surfaces  of  contact,  the  roller 
or  ball  at  the  end  may  be  brought  out  at 
the  ostium  vaginse,  and  the  remaining  por- 
tion passed  upwards,  so  as  to  get  the  fillet 
arranged  to  allow  the  two  free  ends  to  be 
tied. 
The  drawing.  Fig.  99,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  fillet,  when 
rightly  placed,  and  the  mode  of  operating  with  it. 
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The  efficacy  of  its  action  woald  be  greatly  enhanced  by  placing  it 
mpon  the  groin  that  is  farthest  from  the  pubal  arch — bat  that  is  a 
feat  of  dexterity  that  can  rarely  be  performed. 

In  drawing  downwards,  one  should  act  only  daring  a  pain,  or  coinci- 
dently  with  a  tenesmic  effort  of  the  patient,  and  it  shoald  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  a  very  frangible  thing  in 
the  anborn  foetus.  This  caution  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint.  The  mere  remembrance  that 
neh  an  accident  might  happen  would  prevent  any  prudent  person  from 
exerting  an  undue  force  with  the  fillet.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  reasonable  dread  of  doing  mischief  by  violent 
and  untimely  tractions,  it  is  true  that  very  great  assistance  may  by 
this  simple  implement  be  given  to  the  woman  in  labor. 

The  fillet  is  also  applied,  on  some  occasions,  to  the  wrist  in  prolap- 
•iim  of  the  hand,  in  order,  by  means  of  it,  to  keep  the  hand  down  at 
the  side,  when  we  turn  to  deliver  in  shoulder  cases.  I  have  never 
fimnd  it  necessary  to  take  any  such  precaution ;  as  I  have  always  thought 
that  I  could  bring  down  the  arm,  in  case  it  should  be  lifted  along- 
•ide  of  the  head,  and  I  have  not  chosen  to  embarrass  myself  with  the 
•tring. 

The  fillet  is  also  by  some  writers  recommended  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing one  foot  that  has  been  brought  out  at  the  vulva  in  turning,  while 
the  hand  is  passed  upwards  again  to  seek  for  the  other  foot.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary.  Indeed,  when  I  have  got  one  foot  down,  I  care 
Bot  much  to  bring  down  the  other.  If  it  be  left  in  the  womb,  we  have 
rather  an  advantage  by  it;  since,  in  such  a  delivery,  we  have  the  benefit 
ef  both  the  footling  and  breech  labor. 

Turning. — The  Student  has  learned  that  the  most  natural  labor, 
one  in  which  the  vertex  presents,  in  the  first  position,  may  suddenly 
become  a  preternatural  one  in  consequence  of  the  coming  on  of 
hemorrhage,  a  series  of  bad  fainting  fits,  convulsions,  &c.  &o.,  and 
which  establish  the  indication  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  delivery. 

Fig.  100  serves  very  clearly  to  express  the  situation  of  the  child  pre- 
aentiDg  in  the  first  position  of  the  vertex.  It  may  be  that  this  child's 
head  had  in  a  good  measure  occupied  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri  before 
the  accident  occurred  which  established  the  indication  to  deliver  by 
taming.  If  the  head  had  wholly  escaped  from  the  circle,  the  indica- 
tion to  deliver  by  turning  must  have  been  considered  wholly  set  aside 
in  favor  of  a  forceps  operation;  for  in  general,  when  the  head  has  once 
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escaped  from  the  os  into  the  vKgina,  it  cannot  be  thnut  into  the 
womb  again,  for  the  ceiriz  uteri  will 
Fig>  100.  bj  that  time  have  contracted  pret^ 

strongly  around  the  neck  of  the  infant 
Hence  the  rn]e  of  practice  ia  to  turn 
and  delirer  if  the  head  be  still  in  the 
womb;  bat  if  it  be  in  the  Tsgina,  we 
are  to  extract  it  b;  means  of  the  for- 
ceps. In  fact,  if  it  be  wholly  in  the 
vagina,  it  is  below  the  soperior  strait; 
but  to  attempt  to  retnm  the  head 
throngh  the  snperior  strait  and  through 
a  contracted  os  uteri  also,  ia  a  thing  too 
prepOBterons  to  be  thought  of. 

The  drawing  above  mentioned.  Fig. 
100,  will  show  the  Stndent  what  he  will 
have  to  do  if  he  makes  op  his  mind 
to  torn.  It  will  show  him,  namelj, 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  thnut  the  head  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait,  which  it  occupies,  in  order  to  let  his  hand  pass  up- 
wards  in  exploration ;  he  will  see,  bj 
inspecting  the  figure,  that  he  mnit 
seek  for  the  feet  in  the  right  and  pos> 
terior  portion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  womb,  and  as  he  most  push  the 
head,  therefore,  upwards  and  to  the 
left,  and  not  upwards  and  to  the 
right,  and  must  grasp  the  feet  with 
the  palmar  and  not  with  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  hand,  which  hand 
shall  he  nse  ?  Let  him  look  at  the 
figure,  and  he  will  see  that  in  this 
labor  he  mast  use  the  left  hand,  and, 
carrying  that  hand  upwards  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  in  mj 
article  on  Taming  at  page  416,  he 
will  find  the  feet  one  or  both  as  in  the  figure,  and  grasping  them 
firmly  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  he  will  draw  them  downwards  to- 
wards the  OS  ateri,  assieting  his  left  hand  by  means  of  the  right  one 
pressed  upon  the  fundus  of  the  womb  upon  the  ootside.  In  this  way, 
drawing  the  feet  downwards,  he  keeps  the  head  above  the  plane  of  the 


fVloi- 
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(rior  strait  by  means  of  his  vriat  and  palm,  a  preeaatioD  be  mnit 
ty  BO  means  overlook,  leat  the  head, 
i^tffii.  doiTDirarcIs  bj  tUe  force  of  the 
Mbtraetions,  should  become  engaged  in 
As  pelris  together  with  the  foot,  as 
ms  aboQt  to  happen  in  the  drawing 
:,  Fig.  102.  If,  through  forget- 
ttoeM  of  dntj,  or  the  want  of  a  proper 
dfateritj,  he  shoald  permit  this  acci- 
SlBt  to  happen,  be  wonid  procure  for 
Idfeuelf  svperabonnding  vexationB,  for 
'Wk  patient  a  great  increase  of  pain  and 
Biinrd,  and  for  the  child  an  almost  eer- 
ttfa  death.  Let  him  nerer  forget,  there- 
Mr^  while  drawing  down  the  foot,  that  he  mnst  keep  the  bead  np  if 
"     Ible. 


Fif.  lOt. 


After  drawing  the  feet  throngh  the  ostinm  vagins,  and  when  the 
is  completed,  which  he  will  know  hj  an  exploration  with  the 
it  hand  of  the  form  of  tho  abdomen,  and  b;  perceiving  tbst  the 
I  of  the  child  are  now  engaging  in  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  he 
id,  if  he  draws  at  all  by  the  limbs,  make  his  chief  effort  of  trso- 
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tion  by  meaoa  of  the  right  leg  of  the  child,  aa  in  Fig.  108.  Bj  Mtiig 
in  this  iia.j  he  wilt  cause  the  child's  face  to  tnnt  towards  the  left  eacn- 
iliac  junction.  Before  the  torning,  it  looked  towards  the  right  eaaro- 
iliac  junction.  Let  him  look  ag^n  at  Fig.  lOS,  in  order  to  see  how  b* 
would  make  the  face  of  the  child  come  to  the  front  of  the  pelna  if  b* 
should  incautiouBl;  make  his  traotions  upon  the  left  foot  only. 

When  he  has  extracted  the  child  sb  far  as  the  narel^Iet  him  do  what 
is  represented  in  Fig.  104,  that  is  to  say,  let  him  carefully  draw  down 
a  considerable  loop  of  the  umbilical  cord,  setting  that  organ  at  liberty, 
80  that  no  danger  may  be  incurred  of  breaking  it  or  tearing  it  out  by 
its  roots  at  the  umbilical  ring. 

The  patient  should  certainly  be  now  turned  upon  her  back,  and  tbt 
child's  lege  should  be  wrapped  ia  a  nap- 
Fig,  los.  i^Jq  -jj  Qfj^f  (Q  i^g] j  tij^m  firmly.     As  soob 

as  a  good  part  of  the  thoras  ia  expelled, 
let  him  pass  two  fingers  upwards  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  that  is  most  conveniently 
within  bb  reach,  raisiog  the  body  of  the 
child  upwards  towards  the  woman's  abdo- 
men if  he  desires  to  get  at  the  posterior 
shoulder,  or  depresaing  it  towards  the  sac- 
rum if  he  wishes  to  act  on  the  anterior 
shoulder.  Sliding  his  fingers  from  the  acro- 
mion aa  far  aa  he  can  towards  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  let  him  force  the  elbow  down- 
wards, causing  it  to  sweep  along  the  breast 
of  the  child.  As  soon  as  the  elbow  is  with- 
drawn, the  hand  will  come  forth  and  tbs 
shoulder  be  extricated,  after  which  let  him 
proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  remainiog  shoulder,  using  the  fingeis 
of  the  other  hand  as  in  Fig.  105. 

Both  shoulders  being  delivered,  let  the  Student  next  raise  the  trunk 
of  the  child  upwards  towards  the  mother's  abdomen,  much  higher  than 
ia  represented  in  the  annexed  design,  Fig.  106.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant not  to  forget  this  rale  of  practice.  What  the  Student  wants 
at  this  point,  is,  a  great  degree  of  flexion  of  the  head  ;  let  him,  there- 
fore, carry  the  breaat  far  away  from  the  chin  by  turning  the  child's 
trunk  upwards  towards,  or  even  on,  the  mother's  abdomen,  as  above 
directed,  and  then  introducing  one  or  two  fingers  as  far  as  the  child's 
month,  let  him  pull  the  chin  downwards  towards  the  uplifted  breaat  of. 
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Fig.  106. 


IIm  obild — ihiiB  restoring  the  ohin  to  the  breast.   As  a  general  rale,  this 

PMMBUTre  will  effect  the  flexion  that 

b  to  be  desired; — not  always  so,  how- 

SMT,  for  the  month  sometimes  may 

ii  opened  very  wide,  yet  the  upper 

wudlla  will  not  descend  to  close  upon 

Ik*  lower.    Let  the  Student,  in  this 

push  the  vertex  upwards  by 

of  two  fingers  inserted  behind 

symphysis,  and  then,  with  a  finger 

each  side  of  the  nose,  let  him  pull 

superior  maxilla  downwards,  to 

it  shut  the  mouth.  The  occi- 
pilo^mental  diiimeter,  see-sawed  in 
tkh  manner,  will  be  made  to  coin- 
i|iis  with  the  axis  of  the  inferior 
Msit|  whereupon,  pulling  with   one 

htmd  by  the  shoulders,  and  by  a  finger  in  the  mouth  with  the  other, 
As  head  may  be  withdrawn  in  a  direction  coinciding  with  the  curve  of 
Hfeofessor  Garus. 

.  -Should  the  resistance  to  the  esc*ape  of  the  head  be  too  considerable^ 
mA  the  child's  life  be  placed  in  danger  from  the  delay,  two  fingers  of 
tihs  left  hand  should  be  passed  into  the  vagina  as  high  as  the  malar 
ksnss,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nose.  The  fingers  being  now  somewhat 
flsiied,  will  thrust  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  away  from  the  mouth 
Mii  nostrils,  giving  free  access  of  the  atmospheric  air  to  those  orifices; 
As  child,  though  unborn,  will  immediately  begin  to  cry,  giving  time 
fsr  the  patient  to  rest,  and  for  the  accoucheur  to  consider  of  his  duty; 
Iksve  heard  this  vagittM  vaginalis  for  many  minutes,  and,  indeed,  have 
im  this  manner  enabled  the  child  to  continue  breathing  until  my  forceps 
^S«ld  be  brought,  from  a  considerable  distance,  wherewith  to  deliver  the 
kssd.  As  to  the  manner  of  applying  the  forceps  in  this  case,  I  refer 
the  Student  to  the  chapter  describing  the  uses  of  that  instrument. 

The  Student  ought  very  carefully,  yet  very  promptly,  to  decide  upon 
Ills  line  of  duty  under  the  sometimes  very  sudden  emergencies  of  this 
isrt  of  labor ;  to  set  the  matter  before  him  in  a  clear  light,  let  me 
Hilsrate  tfie  precept,  to  turn  and  deliver  if  the  head  be  not  in  the  va- 
ffgukf  and  to  deliver  by  the  forceps  if  it  is  wholly  expelled  from  the 
VtMith  of  the  womb.  If  he  should  make  a  mistake  as  to  the  point  of 
dhMjf  he  might  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  his  patient,  by  passing  the 
Midnfi  of  his  instrument  within  the  contracting  bands  of  the  cervix 
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uteri ;  or,  on  the  otber  hand,  he  might  allow  her  to  bleed  to  death  from 
hemorrhage,  while  expecting  the  retarn  of  the  messenger  sent  to  bring 
his  forceps  from  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

I  was  sent  for  to  assist  a  gentleman  waiting  npon  a  woman  in  labor, 
I  arrived  at  the  spot  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  found  both*ihe  child 
and  the  mother  dead  upon  the  bed;  my  friend,  the  accouchenr,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  with  an  urgent  request  to  hasten  to  the  homa, 
but  being  absent  from  his  oflSce,  a  considerable  delay  ocenrred ;  when 
he  came  to  the  bedside,  he  found  the  woman  flooding  dangerously,  and 
much  exhausted  by  the  loss.  Perceiving  the  exigency  of  her  oirem- 
Btances,  he  despatched  a  messenger  in  haste  to  bring  his  forceps,  from  a 
distance  more  than  a  half  a  mile ;  in  the  mean  time  the  flooding  coih 
tinned.  When  the  forceps  were  put  in  his  hands,  he  was  baflled,  as  he 
told  me,  in  adjusting  them — the  head  retreating  upwards  whenever  be 
attempted  to  apply  them :  after  the  loss  of  an  additional  portion  of 
time — a  fatal  loss — he  succeeded  in  seizing  the  head,  and  deliveriiig 
the  child,  which  was  dead.  The  mother  expured  very  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  infant. 

Case.— Some  years  ago,  I  was  engaged  by  a  tailor  to  take  care  of  hb 
wife  in  her  approaching  confinement:  he  was  an  avaricious  fellow,  who 
disliked  nothing  more  than  the  payment  of  a  fee.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  his  wife  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor,  which  immediately 
became  violent  and  expulsive.  He  ran  for  an  old  woman  in  the  neigh* 
borhood,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the  child,  which  she  severed, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  wash  and  dress  it,  leaving  the  woman 
lying  upon  the  bed.  ^'Ah-ha!''  said  the  tailor,  '^  this  is  a  very  good 
thing;  we'll  cheat  the  doctor  out  of  his  fee.'*  And  so  he  rejoiced  and 
was  very  glad;  but  in  a  short  time  the  poor  woman  fainted,  and  re> 
mained  for  a  long  time  insensible ;  whereupon,  taking  the  alarm,  he 
came  for  me  in  furious  haste,  telling  me  that  his  wife  was  either  dead 
or  dying,  and  begging  me,  for  God's  sake,  to  give  her  speedy  assistance. 
I  very  soon  reached  the  apartment,  and  found  her  speechless  and  pulse- 
less, and  pale,  and  lying  in  a  puddle  of  coagula  and  fluid  blood.  Placing 
my  hand  upon  her  abdomen,  I  found  that  there  was  another  child 
there.  I  now  took  away  all  her  pillows ;  opened  the  windows ;  dashed 
water  freely  upon  her  face  and  neck;  and  with  difficulty  siftceeded  in 
getting  down  a  few  swallows  of  strong  brandy  and  water:  the  head 
presented,  I  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  passing  my  hand  upwards 
to  the  feet,  seized  them,  turned,  and  delivered  the  child;  and  imme^ 
diately  afterwards  removed  the  placentas.    I  was  for  some  time  doobl* 
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Ibl  whether  she  would  li?e  or  die,  bat  she  finally  rallied  under  stimula- 
iiony  and  got  quite  well. 

I  think  that  four  minutes  had  not  elapsed  from  the  time  that  I 
t^ached  her  apartment  until  the  child  was  delivered.  Suppose  that, 
IBeo  my  friend  mentioned  in  the  former  case,  I  had  sent  to  my  house 
ibr  the  forceps,  would  my  patient  have  survived  7  Suppose  he,  instead 
•f  sending  for  his  instruments,  had  immediately  delivered  her  by  turn* 
sag,  would  he  have  lost  both  the  mother  and  her  child?  It  is  said, 
ikat  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaketh  the  mule's  back.  It  might 
•a  wdl  be  said,  that  it  is  the  last  ounce  that  kills  in  the  uterine  hemor- 


I  -  Having  now  described  the  operation  for  delivery  in  preternatural 
labors,  the  head  presenting  in  the  first  vertex  position,  I  have  to  in- 
dicate  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  other  positions  of  the  vertex. 
Mm  all  important  particulars  of  the  management,  the  former  directions 
May  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  full.  But,  as  in  the  second  position, 
$ke  face  of  the  child  looks  towards  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  it  is 
seoessary,  on  that  account,  to  employ  in  the  turning  the  bight  hand, 
juid  not  the  left  hand,  as  before. 

By  introducing  the  right  hand  for  the  operation,  the  head  will  be 
poriied  out  of  the  plane  of  the  strait  to  the  right  upwards,  and  made 
to  lodge  in  part  upon  the  brim,  and  in  part  upon  the  wrist  and  inner 
Cmo  of  the  forearm,  while  the  fingers,  going  up  along  the  breast  and 
belly  of  the  child,  seek  for,  and  at  length  find,  the  feet. 

When  caught,  one  or  both  the  feet  are  to  be  brought  out  at  the  os 
literi  into  the  vagina,  and  so  through  the  ostium  vagina.  Due  care 
iAiould  always  be  used  not  to  force  the  version  while  the  uterus  is  con- 
ArmetiBg.    It  may  be  expected  to  contract  several  times  during  the  act 


Inasmuch  as  the  face  looked  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction  at  the 
beginning,  it  might  be  expected,  when  completely  turned,  to  look  to- 
wards the  right  acetabulum,  and  it  would  probably  do  so,  if  care  were 
not  taken  to  draw  chiefly  upon  the  left  foot :  by  doing  which,  the  left 
troehanter  will  be  brought  to  the  arch,  and  then  it  may,  as  soon  as  it 
bas  completely  come  forth,  be  forced  over  towards  the  right  ischial 
ramus,  which  will  serve  to  bring  the  left  shoulder  also  to  the  right 
acetabulum,  when  that  part  begins  to  engage.  The  face  of  the  child 
^11  of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  be  turned  to  the  right  sacro- 
iliac junction,  and  finally  sink  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  I  need 
not  here  reiterate  directions,  already  sufficiently  explained  and  insisted 
in  the  former  article. 
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The  operator  may  find  the  child  that  he  is  ahout  to  turn,  presenting 
in  the  fourth  position  of  the  vertex,  in  which  case  the  forehead  will 
look  to  the  left  acetabulum,  and  the  vertex  be  directed  to  the  right 
sacro-iliac  junction.  In  order  to  turn  in  this  position  of  the  child,  he 
should  employ  the  right  hand,  which,  passing  up  on  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis,  between  the  face  and  the  brim,  thrusts  the  head  towards  the 
right  and  anterior  semi-circumference  of  the  strait,  where  it  must  be 
resisted  by  the  wrist  or  arm,  while  the  fingers  explore  the  eavity  in 
search  of  the  feet.  If  the  child  were  turned  without  being  rotated 
upon  its  axis,  its  face,  after  the  version,  would  be  at  the  right  sacro- 
iliac junction,  and  this  would  be  well ;  but  still,  in  order  to  insure  tn 
occipito-anterior  position  of  the  vertex  after  turning,  it  would  be  safest 
to  act  chiefly  upon  the  left  foot  in  making  the  tractions.  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  directions  for  the  other  parts  of  the  process. 

In  the  fifth  position,  the  fontanelle  is  found  at  the  left  sacro-ilifte 
junction,  and  the  top  of  the  forehead  at  the  right  acetabulum.  If  the 
woman  were  lying  on  her  left  side  and  the  accoucheur  seated  with  his 
face  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  to  hers,  he  might,  very  conveni- 
ently, employ  his  right  hand  in  version,  for  the  palm  of  the  hand 
slightly  pronated  would  glide  along  the  right  side  of  the  breast  and 
abdomen  of  the  child  in  search  of  the  feet,  which  then  might  readily 
be  drawn  down.  The  child,  having  been  completely  turned,  woold 
have  its  face  addressed  towards  the  left  posterior  part  of  the  womb;  in 
making  the  last  tractions,  therefore,  the  Student  oaght  to  be  advised  to 
draw  chiefly  upon  the  right  foot  in  order  to  bring  the  right  trochanter 
to  the  pubic  arch,  and,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  fairly  expelled, 
turn  the  trochanter  towards  the  left  ischial  ramus,  which  will  secure 
the  descent  of  the  shoulder  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  acetabulum, 
and  the  subsequent  engagement  of  the  head  in  an  occipito-anterior 
position.  There  is  no  necessity  for  repeating  the  minute  directions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  this  version. 

In  cases  of  version  in  the  third  and  sixth  positions,  cases  never 
likely  to  occur,  the  accoucheur  could  use  either  the  right  or  the  left 
hand,  as  he  might  deem  most  convenient  to  himself;  the  choice  being 
indifferent,  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  of  the  child  coinciding  with 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Turning  in  Shoulder  Presentations. — ^The  turning  and  delivery 
of  the  child  in  head  presentations  are  less  difficult  than  in  the  opera- 
tion which  is  required  for  version  in  shoulder  cases. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  I  have  stated  that  there  are  two 
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shoulder  positions  for  each  shonlder,  making  four  in  all.     There  are 
two  positions  for  the  right  shoulder.     In  the  first,  the  head  of  the  child 
18  on  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  107.     This 
fignre  represents  a  shoulder  presenta- 
tion with  the  right  hand  prolapsed ;  the  ^^'  ^^^' 
palm  of  the  hand  will  look  toward  the 
mother's  back,  and  its  dorsum  towards 
the  front  of  her  pelvis  ;  the  face  looks 
backwards,  and  the  feet  of  the  child  are 
in  the  back  part  of  the  womb,  so  that,  in 
seeking  for  them,  the  accoucheur  should 
pass  his  hand  along  the  breast  of  the 
child,  and  expect  to  find  the  feet  not  far 
from  the  sternum  of  the  infant.     To 
pass  the  hand  between  the  child  and  the 
pabes  would  be  to  make  a  distressing 

mistake,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  the  child  in  that  way,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  to  find  its  feet  lying  upon  its  back.  To 
perform  version  the  woman  should  lie  upon  her  back,  the  hips  being  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  thighs  abducted,  and  strongly  flexed  upon  the 
pelvis :  the  right  hand  should  be  chosen,  (to  look  at  Fig.  107  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  right  hand  is  the  preferable  one,)  for  the  points  of 
the  fingers  easily  direct  themselves  towards  the  pelvic  extremity  of 
the  foetus ;  and  a  moderate  supination  of  the  limb  applies  the  hand 
to  the  breast  and  abdomen  of  the  child ;  the  fingers  could  scarcely  close 
between  the  abdomen  of  the  child  and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  womb, 
without  grasping  the  feet  or  knees,  whereas,  to  use  the  left  hand  would 
be  to  point  the  fingers  towards  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  foetus, 
and  if  the  feet  should  be  caught  in  that  way,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
let  them  go  again.  Therefore,  in  the  first  position  of  the  right  shoul- 
der presentation,  the  Student  will  be  careful  to  employ  his  right  hand 
for  version. 

Suppose  the'  Student,  in  performing  this  version,  should  take  hold  of 
the  left  foot  of  the  child,  he  would  (let  him  look  at  Figure  107)  cause  it 
to  revolve  upon  its  axis  and  bring  its  face  towards  the  mother's  abdo- 
men. This  is  what  he  desires  not  to  do,  for  the  chief  intention  which 
he  should  set  before  him  is  that  of  bringing  the  vertex  to  the  symphy- 
sis,  and  the  face  to  the  sacrum.  He  ought  to  get  both  feet,  if  possible: 
having  both  feet  in  his  hand,  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  draw  the  child 
by  the  right  foot,  which  will  bring  the  right  trochanter  to  the  pubio 
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uch,  and  the  right  ehonlder  to  the  left  acetabolnm,  whioh  mil  let  tlw 
face  come  into  the  pelvis  IqokiDg  backwards  towards  the  left 
The  seooad  poeition  of  the  right  ahonlder  preeentadon  i>  neatlj 
figured  in  the  aocompaayuig  dntwiog, 
Fig.  108.    It  tepteaeotB  the  body  of  the 
child  very  macb  compressed  by  the  con- 
tracted womb,  from  which  the  watan 
have  been  expelled,  and  the  hand  of 
the  accoDcheor,  which  is  bera  the  right 
hand,  partially  engaged  is  die  oerriz 
nteri,  seeking  for  the  feet.     It  wcold 
be  as  well,  in   this  par^oalar  labor, 
provided  the  patient  were  lying  on  the 
back,  to  use  the  left  hand  in  version; 
but,  if  she  were  lying  apon  her  le^  side, 
the  right  band  would  be  far  more  con- 
venient than  ^e  left,  since,  introduced 
between  pronation  and  supination,  it  would  apply  itself  to  the  breaat 
and  abdomen  of  the  child. 
Fig.  109  ahowa  the  process  of  operation,  wbiob  is  here  being  properly 
conducted,  for  tbe  tractions  are  being 
made  npon  the  left  limb,  which  would 
serve  to  roll  the  child  npon  its  axia  lo 
fts  to  turn  its  face  towards  the  posterior 
semi-circumference  of  the  pelvis. 

The  left  shoalder  presentation  has, 
likewise,  two  positions.  In  the  first  of 
them,  tbe  head  is  found  in  the  left 
side  of  the  pelvis,  and  tbe  face  of  the 
child  looks  front.  In  the  second,  it 
is  placed  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
pelvis,  the  face  looking  backwards.  In 
the  first  position,  the  left  arm  being 
down,  the  feet  should  be  found  between 
the  belly  of  the  child  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  womb ;  the  mle  obtains,  therefore,  in  this  as  in  all  cases, 
of  passing  the  eiploring  band  upwards  along  the  front  of  tbe  ohild's 
body.  If  tbe  woman  were  lying  upon  her  left  ude,  with  ber  knees 
drawn  up  with  a  pillow  between  them,  the  palm  of  tbe  right  hand  would 
readily  apply  itself  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  fwtua :  the  left  hand 
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vonld  be  highly  inconrenient  for  this  operation ;  it  might  b«  used  in 
the  dorsal  decnbitiu,  but  not  bo  convenieDtlj  as  the  right. 

The  child's  face  is  looking  to  the  front ;  it  ought  to  be  rolled  opoa 
its  axis  80  that  the  face  may  look  backwarda,  giving  it  at  last  an  ocoi- 
pto-snterior  poution;  therefore  let  the  operator  direct  his  chief  efforts 
«pon  the  right  inferior  extremity,  which  alone  can  roll  it  upon  its 


flt.110. 


In  the  second  position  of  the  left  shoulder  presentation,  the  head  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  looking  backwards,  the  left  shoulder 
ia  down,  the  hand  or  elbow  prolapsed  or  not;  it  is  indifferent  whether 
thej  be  or  be  not  prolapsed. 

figure  110  explains  the  operation ;  the  left  hand  is  employed,  for 
its  fingers  go  oat  towards  the  pelvic  ex- 
tremity  of  the  child,  and  its  palm,  in 
easy  pronation,  adapts  itself  to  its  ante- 
rior aspect.  If  the  Student  shonld 
draw  the  child  down  by  the  right  infe- 
rior extremity,  he  would  roll  it  on  its 
axis.  This  would  be  wrong,  since  the 
child's  face  is  already  backwards;  let 
him,  therefore,  make  his  chief  tractions 
by  the  left  limb,  in  order  to  bring  the 
left  inferior  extremity  to  the  symphysis, 
which,  after  it  is  born,  should  be  rotated 
towards  the  right  ischium,  which  will 
serve  to  bring  the  face  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum  at  last. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  some  reference  to  an  accident  which  occasionally 
liappens,  whether  in  version  or  in  original  pelvic  presentations.  I 
allude  to  the  locking  of  the  head  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  which 
becomes  keyed  there  by  the  forearm  ;  the  elbow  being  elevated,  and 
the  hand  projecting  backwards  beyond  the  nucha,  serves  as  a  key  to 
prevent  the  head  from  sinking  into  the  excavation.  When  the  pres- 
sure, in  consequence  of  aggravated  contractions  of  the  womb,  becomes 
Tery  great,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  disengage  the  hand  from  behind 
tlie  neck,  by  depressing  the  elbow  by  means  of  the  fingers  in  the  way 
formerly  pointed  out ; — it  is  easier  to  break  the  delicate  bone  of  the 
humerus  than  to  bring  the  elbow  down.  Dr.  Dewees's  method,  one 
upon  which  he  very  strongly  insisted  in  his  lectures,  was  to  pass  two 
fingers  upwards  in  front  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  two  fingers  up 
against  the  opposite  scapula.    By  means  of  the  pressure  in  contrary 
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directions  of  these  two  opposite  hands,  the  thorax  of  the  child  is  m&de 
to  revolve  upon  its  axis  one  quarter  of  a  circle;  the  hand  is  disengaged 
froin  behind  the  throat  by  this  rotation,  and  immediately  afterwards 
brought  down  by  pulling  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow- 
It  has  often  been  proposed  to  restore  the  head  to  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  in  cases  in  which  it  has  deviated,  so  as  to  allow  another  part  of 
the  foetus  to  present  itself  there.  I  have  on  different  occasions  at- 
tempted to  succeed  in  this  version  by  the  head,  but  have  always  signally 
failed,  with  the  exception  of  a  case  which  I  have  already  related  in  a 
former  page  of  this  work.  In  that  instance,  I  succeeded  by  means  of 
pressure  made  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  attempts 
might  always  be  made  with  propriety  in  those  cases  in  which  the  con- 
tractions of  the  womb  have  not  as  yet  driven  the  presentitig  parts  firmly 
into  the  opening.  With  a  loose  and  flaccid  uterus,  the  Student  might 
have  the  good  fortune,  after  lifting  the  shoulder  out  of  the  way,  to 
lodge  the  head  fairly  in  his  palm,  and  pushing  the  fundus  uteri  in  an 
opposite  direction  so  as  to  raise  the  breech  of  the  child,  draw  the  hetd 
to  the  abdominal  strait  and  let  it  engage  therein.  I  think  no  very 
violent  efforts  should  be  made  to  effect  this  kind  of  version ;  and  it  must 
be  rarely  that  the  os  uteri  will  be  found  dilated  sufiSciently  to  allow  of 
the  operation  being  even  attempted — for,  when  the  os  is  well  opened, 
the  presenting  part  is  already  far  down  in  the  excavation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRETERNATURAL  LABOR  FROM  DEFORMED  PELVIS. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  volume,  on  the  subject  of  preternatn- 
ral  labor,  which  had  been  drawn  out  to  so  great  a  length,  was  brought 
to  a  close  upon  the  last  page;  and  I  closed  it  because  I  have  at  present 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those  preternatural  labors  that  are 
rendered  so  by  deformities  of  the  osseous  pelvis,  and  also  by  fleshy* 
and  fibrous  or  other  tumors,  that,  growing  from  the  walls  of  the  pel- 
Tia,  or  that,  having  fallen  down  into  its  cavity  from  above,  impede,  ob- 
struct, or  wholly  prevent  the  completion  of  the  parturient  act. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  wit,  in  Chapter  I.,  I  have  already 
treated  of  the  pelvis  as  normally  constituted.  The  Student,  from  read- 
ing that  chapter,  has  become  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
planes  of  the  two  straits,  and  the  capacity  of  the  excavation. 

The  Student  knows  that  the  osseous  frame  consists  of  a  soft  gela- 
tinous material  which  hath  become  rigid  and  extremely  solid  and  com- 
pact by  the  deposit  within  it  of  portions  of  phosphate  of  lime.  He 
knows  that  to  macerate  a  bone  in  a  strong  acid  solution  is  to  dissolve 
4>ut  from  it  entirely  the  whole  of  its  calcareous  and  solid  matter,  leav- 
ing to  the  bone  its  pristine  form  and  dimensions,  but  leaving  it,  at  the 
same  time,  compressible  and  flexible  in  every  direction ;  for  all  that  is 
left  of  the  bone  after  the  maceration  is  a  gelatinous  mixed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  fibrous  and  cellular  material. 

Now  the  child  that  is  born  may  become,  in  one  of  the  early  years 
of  its  existence,  the  subject  of  a  disease,  one  of  whose  most  prominent 
characteristics  is  to  prevent  a  deposition  of  the  calcareous  phosphate 
in  the  substance  of  the  gelatinous  framework  of  the  bone;  not  wholly, 
indeed,  but  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  the  bone  softish  and  com- 
pressible, or  flexible.  Again,  a  child  may  grow  up  in  apparent  health, 
having  conformably  developed  all  the  parts  of  its  constitution — its 
phosphatic  deposits  having  been  rendered  complete  up  to  a  certain 
term,  and  giving  to  its  bones  a  due  degree  of  solidity  and  firmness ; 
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whereopon  it  shall  be  attacked  with  disease,  whose  effect  shall  be  to 
remove  from  the  gelatinous  framework  of  its  bones  a  large  proportion 
of  its  calcareous  solid. 

These  two  cases  present  examples,  the  one  of  a  suspension  of  the 
process  of  deposition,  and  the  other  of  a  removal  of  the  phosphates 
already  deposited.  The  former  is  Rachitis,  or  Rickets.  The  latter  is 
MoUities  ossium,  or  softening  of  the  bones.  The  effect  is  the  same  in 
either'  case.  In  rachitis,  the  child  continues  to  grow  without  removal 
of  the  ancient  phosphate,  and  the  bone  bends  or  is  crushed.  In  the 
latter,  the  ancient  phosphate  is  removed,  and  the  bone  bends,  or  is 
crushed.  It  bends,  or  is  crushed  under  superincumbent  weight.  H 
the  child  laboring  under  rachitis  should  recover  from  that  malady,  it 
would  regain  its  power  to  solidify  its  bone,  by  depositing  G»leareeis 
matter  within  its  intimate  structure.  But,  should  the  solid  matter  be 
replaced  while  the  bone  in  its  plastic  condition  is  pressed  or  bent  oit 
of  its  due  shape,  it  might  regain  the  most  consummate  health,  and  re> 
main  ever  after  affected  with  deformity  of  the  bone  in  question. 

If  the  humerus,  the  radius,  the  femur,  or  the  tibia,  should  regain  ili 
solid  phosphate,  those  several  bones  would  be  found  arcuated — b^itltte 
a  bow — and  remiun  ever  so.  If  the  ossa  innominata,  whieh  consiBt  of 
the  ilia,  ischia,  and  pubes,  should  be  the  seat  of  the  softening  processes^ 
and  if,  during  a  long-protracted  illness,  the  child  should  lie  chiefly  upon 
her  right  side,  or  upon  her  left  buttock,  the  sacro-pubal  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  would  allow  its  pubic  extremity  to  be  turned  towards  the  right 
dde  of  the  child,  and  vice  vend.  This  would  produce  what  is  called 
the  obliquely-deformed  pelvis — dass  schraage  verengte  beckons — of 
Professor  Nseg^Ie  of  Heidelberg. 

The  Student  will  perceive  that  such  a  pelvis  as  this  must  lose  a  por- 
tion of  that  diameter  which  extends  from  the  left  acetabulum  to  the 
right  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  provided  the  pubis  be  deflected  to  the  right 
side,  and  so,  mtUatis  mutandis. 

In  case  the  Student  should  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  labor  for 
a  woman  affected  with  right  oblique-deformed  pelvis,  he  will  perceive 
the  necessity  there  is  to  direct,  if  possible,  the  vertex  of  the  child  to 
the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  acetabulum  of  the  mother ;  for,  as  the 
occipito-frontal  diameter  of  the  foetus  exceeds  its  bi*parietal  diameten 
he  would  sedulously  endeavor  to  make  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
head  coincide  with  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  in  order  to 
render  the  delivery  comparatively  facile,  which  would  be  difficult,  labori- 
ous, and  even  impracticable,  were  he  to  persist  in  attempts  to  forc-e  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  through  the  contracted  diagonal  of  the  pelvis. 
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Fig.  111. 


This  is  one  of  the  esaoa  in  vhioh  taming  and  deliTery  hj  the  feet  are 
sUowsble  in  the  deformed  pelris. 

Having  made  a  perfect  diagnoBia  of  the  deformit;,  he  will  find  lunii- 
mU  able,  in  performing  the  act  of  Tersion,  to  adjust  the  smallest  dia- 
■eters  of  the  foetal  craninm  in  ssoh  a  way  as  to  make  them  coincide 
with  the  smallest  diameters  of  the  pelvic  passages. 

The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  Professor  Ifsgile's  irork  on  the 
obliqne-deformed  pelvis.  It 
is  seen,  hy  inspection  of  the 
flgore,  that,  if  the  vertex  of 
tiie  child  should  be  directed 
towards  the  left  acetabnlnm, 
the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis 
are  so  mnch  diminished  by  the 
IkU  of  the  pnbis  towards  the 
light,  that  little  expectation 
eoold  be  indulged  of  the  de- 
•nent  of  the  oraninm  below 
Ae  plane;  for  the  antero-poa- 
tarior  diameter  of  the  oraninm 
•iceedfl  four  inches  and  a  half, 
vkDe  the  bi-]mrietal  diameter  is  A.8f 

I  aabjoin  the  figure  of  a  pelvis  preserved  in  mj  collection  (Fig.  112). 
Jx  will  be  seen  that  it  is  right  obliqne  deformed,  like  that  deaoribed  by 


Fig.  Its. 
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Professor  Nsegile.    I  give  the  figure  of  it,  in  order  that  I  may  set 
down  on  this  page  its  dimensions,  which  I  now  carefully  measore. 

From  the  promontory  of  the  sacram  to  the  top  of  the  symphysis 
puhis,  S.6;  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  point  of  the 
coccyx,  3.5;  from  the  right  acetabulum  to  the  left  sacro-iliac  junction, 
4.1;  from  the  left  acetabulum  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  Junction,  2.7;  from 
the  top  of  the  right  ischium  to  the  top  of  the  left  ischium,  8.7;  from 
the  inner  lip  of  the  right  tuber  ischii  to  that  of  the  left  taber  ischii, 
8.5;  from  the  point  of  the  coccyx  to  the  crown  of  the  pubal  arch,  4.2; 
from  the  point  of  the  coccyx  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  left  tuber,  1.9 ;  to 
the  right  tuber,  8.5 ;  the  length  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  1. 
I  shall  proceed  now  to  speak  of  other  deformities  of  the  pelfis. 

Rachitis  or  MoUities  does  not  ne* 

^^'  "^' cessarily  affect  the  whole  of  a  bone. 

The  figure  113,  which  I  aubjob,  re- 
presents the  plane  of  a  snperior 
strait  like  the  figure  8.  It  is  en- 
dent  upon  inspection  that  the  pos- 
terior semi-circumference  of  the 
peMs  has  not  suffered  at  all  in  its 
form,  as  the  Student  may  perceife 
by  comparing  it  with  Fig.  114,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  pelvis  of  an 
Egyptian  lady  of  rank  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  which  specimen  was 
presented  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  late  Samuel  George  Morton,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Crania  Americana.     This  pelvis,  which  is  one  of 

Fig.  114. 


the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  female  pelvis  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
may  serve  here  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  posterior  semi-circumference 
of  the  badly  deformed  pelvis,  Fig.  113,  with  the  posterior  semi-circum- 
ference of  this  most  perfect  Egyptian  form.     It  shows  that  the  deform- 
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ity  in  Fig.  113  has  arisen  from  rachitis  or  mollities  affecting  chiefly 
dM  pnbal  and  ischial  portions  of  its  ossa  innominata,  which,  haying 
Ulen  inwards  upon  the  promontorium  of  the  sacram,  have  so  reduced 
tibe  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior  strait  as  to  render  the 
pMsage  wholly  impracticable  for  the  full-grown  foetus. 

In  such  a  pelvis  as  this,  the  pregnant  woman  ought  to  be  advised  to 
nbmit  to  an  early  abortion,  whereby  she  might  be  preserved  from  an 
dlimate  direful  necessity  to  undergo  a  frightful  Caesarian  operation; 
fiHTf  when  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  only  an  inch 
Ilid  a  half  in  length,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  through  it  a  full-grown 
Gaifeas,  except  that  foetus  be  either  of  an  under  size  or  else  in  a  state 
qC  absolute  decomposition ;  circumstances  not  to  be  expected,  and 
ffufimfore  not  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.  Dr. 
BiBpson's  late  case,  published  in  an  English  journal,  might  serve  rather 
Id  mislead  the  practitioner  with  vain  hopes  of  an  unparalleled  good 
faftiine  like  that  which  his  patient  enjoyed,  than  as  a  precept  to  be 
gmerally  followed. 

I  annex  the  figure  of  another  pelvis  (Fig.  115),  in  which  the  distor- 
tfon  has  attacked  the  sacrum 
ilpdf,  as  well  as  the  pubes  and  ^'^'  ^^^' 

inobi^j  and  partially  the  left 
ibuD.  In  such  a  pelvis  as  this, 
{provided  the  antero-posterior 
jbumeter  should  not  be  reduced 
bilow  three  inches,  good  hope 
might  be  entertained  of  ex- 
tracting a  living  child  by  means 
of  dexterous  and  most  patient 
«•  of  the  obstetric  forceps ; 
especially  should  the  child  be 
rather  under  size  and  one  in 

which  the  progress  of  ossification  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  render  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  very  firm  and  resisting.  But,  as  a  child's  head, 
in  its  bi-parietal  diameter,  according  to  my  measurements,  will  average 
8b88,  and  as,  in  a  series  of  three  hundred  heads,  I  found  but  one  under 
&50,  there  will  be  in  general  but  faint  prospect  here  of  extracting  a  full- 
g^wn  child  alive.  The  records,  however,  contain  abundant  examples 
of  eases  in  which  the  foetus  at  term  was  spontaneously  expelled  in 
ptdves  reduced  as  low  as  2.50.  In  the  treatment  of  such  a  case  as  the 
MM'BOW  under  consideration,  the  least  reflecting  Student  must  perceive 
limlL  in  justing  the  position  of  the  head,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
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him  to  bring  tbe  bi-parietal  diameter,  which  is  the  smanest  diameter  of 
the  head,  into  coincidence  with  the  antero-posterior,  which  is  the  small- 
est diameter  of  such  a  pelvis;  and  farther,  that,  in  any  attempt  to  assist 
the  natural  powers  by  means  of  the  obstetric  forceps,  it  wovld  be  pre- 
posterous for  him  to  think  of  adjusting  the  blades  upon  the  rides  of  the 
head  in  that  direction.  The  pelvis  is  already  perhaps  fatally  small. 
To  apply  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  then,  would  be  conriderably  to  in- 
crease the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
head.  Common  sense,  therefore,  would  teach  him  that,  if  he  must 
apply  the  additional  force,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  face  and  occiput  of 
the  child.  The  blades  of  Davis's  forceps,  even  when  the  handles  are 
perfectly  shut,  are  8.9  asunder.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to 
extract  the  forceps  in  that  direction,  much  more  the  head  contained 
within  them. 

I  belieye  that  the  practitioners  of  midwifery  in  England  are  lea 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  forceps  than  those  of  the  continent  or  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  them  quite  too  prone  to  refer  to  the  aid  of 
the  crotchet  and  perforator ;  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  a  disposition  to 
dissent  from  their  almost  invariable  habit  of  adjusting  the  blades  upoa 
the  sides  of  the  head,  much  preferring  the  practice  of  the  continental 
physicians  and  those  of  the  United  States,  who  seize  the  head  upon 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis — a  practice  as  to  the  safety  of  which  I  con- 
fidently speak  from  multiplied  opportunities  in  my  clinical  experience. 

This  is  a  case,  also,  in  which,  perhaps,  more  properly  than  in  other 
cases,  the  precept  should  be  observed  of  attempting  to  deliver  by  turn- 
ing. Those  who,  in  restricted  pelvic  diameters,  propose  the  resort  to 
turning  as  a  means  of  saving  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pre- 
serving the  woman  from  much  pain  and  greater  danger,  insist  upon  it 
that  the  chance  of  preservation  is  greater,  because  when  the  child  has 
been  turned  and  drawn  away,  so  as  to  allow  the  head  to  come  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  cranium  yields,  allows  its  diameters 
to  be  reduced,  and  may  be  disengaged  from  a  narrow  strait,  through 
which  it  could  not  be  driven  if  the  head  were  the  presenting  part 
The  idea  is  this :  when  the  head  is  drawn  through  by  means  of  traction 
exerted  upon  its  neck,  it  undergoes  a  process  which,  as  I  take  it,  is 
not  wholly  unlike  that  called  wire-drawing^  whereas,  when  the  head 
presents,  such  a  process  of  wire-drawing  cannot  be  supposed  readOy 
to  take  effect.  A  portion  of  metal  can  readily  be  drawn  through  the 
apertures  of  a  wire-plate,  which  no  art  could  drive  through  it  firoB 
the  other  side. 

I  am  not  prepared  in  this  place  to  go  so  far  as  Plrofeasor  Simpson 
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oi  Edinburgh,  in  recommending  a  resort  to  version  in  bad  pelves ;  and 
mj  hesitation  arises  from  this,  that  the  mensuration  of  the  peWis 
being  rather  a  non-dependable  operation,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  inoautioos  and  inexperienced  accoucheur  might,  by  too  free  a 
neommendation  of  it,  be  led  to  institute  this  method  in  cases  where 
the  reduction  of  the  diameters  is  so  considerable  as  to  render  an  ez- 
eerebration  indispensable  for  the  delivery  of  the  head.  I  admit  that 
U  18  possible  to  effect  an  excerebration  in  the  footling  case ;  but  in 
•▼ery  case  of  a  badly  deformed  pelvis,  that  operation  implies  an  ex- 
ceeding great  risk  of  detruncation-:— an  accident  the  most  to  be  depre- 
cated ;«for  what  occasion  can  arise  for  embarrassment  and  vexation 
greater  than  that  which  he  experiences  who  is  condemned  to  the  task 
of  extracting  a  detruncated  head  through  a  very  much  reduced  supe- 
rior strait  of  the  pelvis ! 

In  Dr.  Lee's  3d  Meport  Clinical  Midwifery^  p.  74,  8d  ed.,  he  gives 
the  account  of  several  cases  of  footling  labors,  occurring  in  deformed 
pelves,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  diminish  the  head  by  opening  the 
enuiium  through  the  occipital  bone.  In  some  of  these  cases,  that  able 
ajid  most  dexterous  practitioner  frequently  found  himself  greatly  em- 
berrassed  in  effecting  the  operation.  To  read  his  accounts  of  the  caseSy 
would  be  sufficient  to  put  the  Student  upon  his  guard  against  the  risk 
of  encountering  those  embarrassments  from  version  in  deformed  pelves 
rf  which  I  have  spoken. 

Here  is  another  pelvis.  Fig.  116,  in  which  the  rachitis  has  attacked 
the  whole  organ ;  for  the  last 

lambar  vertebra,  as  well  as  Fig.  lis. 

the  ilia,  ischia,  and  pubes,  are 
all  changed  in  shape.  The 
hmsontal  portions  of  the 
INibes  have  become  almost 
parallel,  narrowing,  of  course, 
the  antero-posterior  diameter 
ef  the  pelvis,  and  approxi- 
aating  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  as  well  as  the  ob- 
liqae  diameters,  so  as  to  render 
hopeless  any  attempts  to  extract  the  living  child  through  it. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  needless  to  follow  the  example  of  those  writers 
who  have  reduced  the  deformities  of  the  pelvis  into  a  sort  of  classifi 
eetion.    It  is  evident  that  the  softening  of  the  bones,  which,  as  I  have 
ahready  said,  may  attack  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  osseous  stmo. 
88 
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tore  of  tbe  basin,  may  yield  every  coneeirable  degree  of  irregnlarity 
of  form  ;  and.  those  that  1  bare  already  spoken  of  in  this  article  an 
■officient  to  show  the  Student  what  is  the  nature  of  these  defonnitiei; 
kod  as  be  is  already  acquainted,  from  a  former  chapter  in  this  Tolnme, 
with  the  mean  dimensions  of  the  fcStna,  he  may  be  regarded  u  already 
qoalified  to  give  bis  judgment  upon  qnestiona  of  the  obstetrical  ope- 
rations  arising  under  pelvic  deviations. 

It  ia  necessary  that  be  sbonid  bo  aware  of  tbe  methods  which  are 
ftdopted  for  ascertaining  in  the  living  woman  tbe  dimensiona  of  tbe 
pelvis.  As  a  general  rule,  tbe  indicator  finger  of  the  acconcbeur 
irill  soaroely  be  found  capable  of  extending  further  than  tbree  and 
a  qnarter  inches  or  tbree  and  a  half  inches  I>eyond  the  erown  of  tbe 
pubal  arch.  It  is  true  that,  by  tbe  introdnction  of  half  the  hand,  the 
palp  of  the  indicator  finger  can  be  made  to  explore  a  region  fonr  and 
a  half  inches  distant  frAn  the  crown  of  the  arch;  hot,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  half  tbe  band  in  the  woman  not  in  labor,  or  affected  only 
irith  the  earliest  stages  of  labor,  is  so  painfnl'as  to  excite  the  greatest 
repugnanee  and  resistance  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  patient,  the  Tagioal  taxis 
is  generally  preferred  with  the  indicator  alone. 
Suppose  there  should  be  some  suspicion  of  a  degree  of  deviation  of 
tbe  pelvis—one  in  which  tbe  pubis  has  retreated 
*  "  '  towards  tbe  sacrum,  or  one  in  which  tbe  promon- 

torium  has  descended  towards  the  sjnpbysia 
pubis.  If  he  should  carry  his  indicator  finger  u 
in  the  annexed  figure,  directing  it  towards  tbe 
promontory  of  tbe  sacrum,  and  in  vain  tberewitb 
endeavor  to  touch  the  eacro-vertebral  angle,  hit 
exploration  will  teach  him  at  once  and  clearly  tbst 
bis  patient  has  nothing  to  fear  on  tbb  head ;  bnt 
if  he  can  readily  touch  it,  as  in  the  figure,  then  she 
has  a  deformed  pelvis,  proporUonal  to  the  facility 
of  the  touch. 

If,  again,  tbe  point  of  the  coccyx,  which  can 
always  be  toncbed  with  tbe  indicator  finger,  is  found  not  to  approaeb 
too  close  to  the  crown  of  tbe  pubal  arch,  uneasy  apprehensions  on 
this  head  are  at  once  set  aside.  As  for  the  mensuration  of  tbs 
transverse  diameters  of  the  inferior  strait  of  tbe  pelvis,  the  least  tact, 
with  but  little  experience,  would  show  that  that  strait  is  or  is  not 
normal,  and  to  what  degree  deviated,  if  at  all. 

If,  however,  upon  introducing  tbe  index  finger,  it  should  at  once 
encounter  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  pressing  the  point  of  the  finger 
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•gainat  tbe  protnbsnnce,  uid  lifting  its  radial  edge  up  to  the  erown 
•f  the  arch,  with  the  finger-nail  of  the  other  hand  he  can  mark  the 
poiat  of  contact  with  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  then,  measoring  the 
diatanee  to  the  point  «f  the  finger,  he  will  hare  an  aecnrate  report  aa 
to  the  antero- posterior  diameter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Student  in  this 
•onntrj  to  troahle  himself  to  make  a  provision  of  callipers  to  measare 
the  pelvis  externally,  in  order  to  get  a  report  of  the  internal  diameters 
•f  it ;  nor  need  he,  in  my  opinion,  procure  any  intro-pelvimeter,  which 
m  man  apt  to  mislead  him  than  his  hand  is;  and  which,  moreoTer,  is 
both  iBConrenient  and  painfnl  in  its  application.  Nevertheless,  if  he 
■bodd  be  inclined  to  avail  himself 
of  the  nse  of  the  callipers,  he  will  f^  n*- 

peroeiva  in  the  annexed  figure  the 
node  of  its  application.  Applying 
•ne  of  the  hnttons  of  the  calliper 
to  the  aymphyns  pubis,  and  the  other 
to  the  spinons  process  of  the  fifth 
lambar  vertebra,  the  scale  will  mark 
tfie  epaea  by  which  the  buttons  are 
divided.  Let  him  subtract  from  that 
WftM  half  an  inch  for  the  thickness 
of  the  symphysis  pnbis,  and  two  and 
•  half  inches  for  the  space  between 
the  aaero-vertebral  angle  and  the 
■pinons  process  on  which  the  button 
Teats,  he  will  have  three  inches  to  de- 
doot  from  the  whole  sum ;  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  taken  as  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  plane 
of  the  sapcrior  strait.  If  he  will  please  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  116,  in 
vhieh  the  pubis  projects  in  consequence  of  the  parallelism  of  its  hori- 
watal  rani,  he  will  at  once  perceive  the  futility  of  an  attempt  to  de- 
dooe  the  intamal  capacity  of  that  pelvis  &om  an  external  measurement. 

The  great  natter  is  for  him  to  determine  the  indication  of  treatment 
in  the  case,  and  that  indication  most  clearly  arise  from  a  consideration 
af  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  any  rules 
OT  precepts  that  can  be  set  down  in  any  book  whatever.  A  gentleman 
might,  for  example,  he  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  trusting  to  the 
■DMsisted  powers  of  nature  a  patient  whose  antero-posterior  diameter 
■t  the  superior  strait  is  three  or  even  less  than  three  inches,  and  he 
Tould  he  led  to  do  so  from  an  opinion  be  should  form  of  the  ability  of 
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the  woman  to  support  for  a  long  time  the  efforts  and  the  irritation  of 
a  most  laborious  labor;  whereas,  in  another  patient,  haying  a  pelvis  of 
precisely  the  same  dimensions,  he  should  perceiTO  the  moat  nrgent 
necessity  to  deliver  immediately,  in  order  to  preserve  her  from  an 
otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Besides  the  deformities  of  the  pelvis  from  moUities  oasiom  and 
rachitis,  there  are  other  affections  of  the^  capacity  of  the  basin,  which 
are  produced  by  bad  arrangement  of  the  form  of  the  pabio  arch— cases 
in  which  the  arch  is  Saracenic,  and  not  Roman ;  the  descending  rami 
of  the  pubes,  instead  of  divaricating  so  considerably  as  to  allow  the 
rounded  occiput  to  rise  quite  up  into  contact  with  the  triangular  liga- 
ment of  the  pubis,  here  compel  it  to  descend  far  below  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  in  order  to  extend  itself  and  be  born. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
a  preternaturally  long  symphysis  of  the  bones.  The  easiest  labor, 
emterii  paribu$^  is  that  in  which  the  symphysis  pubis  is  the  ahortest-* 
that  in  fact  in  which  the  symphysis  is  but  a  narrow  bar  imder  which 
the  head  has  an  early  opportunity  to  be  extended,  in  the  third  act  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  head  in  the  labor.  In  all  cases  where  the  arch 
is  very  narrow,  and  the  head  is  compelled,  in  consequence  thereof,  to 
descend  very  low  previous  to  commencing  its  act  of  extension,  the 
distress  of  the  patient  and  her  hazard  are  considerably  augmented  by 
the  concurrent  necessity  of  thrusting  the  perineum  so  much  further 
down  as  the  head  is  compelled  to  descend,  previous  to  commencing  its 
act  of  extension.  I  have  seen  labors  in  which  the  woman  made  the 
most  desperate  efforts  at  expulsion  before  success  could  crown  her  ex- 
ertions; and  I  have  been  compelled,  in  consequence  of  this  species  of 
deformity,  to  exert  all  my  strength  and  dexterity  to  extract  the  foetal 
head  with  the  forceps. 

I  have  said,  in  another  page,  that  the  obstetrical  properties  of  the 
pelvis  depend  mainly  upon  the  conformation  of  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  sacrum.  Where  its  curve  is  too  great,  the  point  of  the  coccyx  in- 
terferes with  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inferior  strait,  and 
where  the  curve  is  too  small,  that  most  important  act  in  the  mechanism, 
to  wit,  the  rotation  of  the  head,  is  rendered  difficult,  if  not  indeed  im- 
possible. I  speak,  from  painful  experience,  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
encountered  from  this  cause,  in  cases  in  which,  having  found  the  spon- 
taneous rotation  not  possible,  I  have  been  compelled  to  effect  it  bj 
locking  the  child's  head  in  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  then,  with  a 
difficulty,  and  cautiousness,  and  slowness,  and  doubt,  calculated  to  im- 
press my  mind  with  a  sentiment  not  very  different  from  one  of  horror, 
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and  wttl)  protracted  cflTortfl,  fiaalty  crowned  by  saccess  ag  to  ttie  mother 
at  least — and  Bometimes,  both  for  the  mother  and  child — hare  thanked 
God  for  their  escape. 


Fib.  110' 


Casb. — On  the  fith  of  Jannary,  1849,  I  delivered  a  lady — the 
tame  one  whose  Case  is  mentioned  on  page  29 — of  her  aerenth  child. 
It  was  the  fifth  forceps  operation  reqnired  in  her  case.  The  child's 
liead  neasored,  in  its  oceipito-mental  diameter,  aix  inches ;  its  occi- 
]^to-frontal  was  Sg'gtbs,  and  its  bi-parietal  4]*BthB.  There  was  no 
rotation.  The  left-hand  blade  of  mj  forceps  was  applied  upon  the 
occipital  region,  and  the  right>hand  blade  npon  the  frontal  region. 
After  the  most  exhansting  efibrta  on  mj  part,  and  nnspeakahle  anffer- 
ing  on  hers,  the  child  was  delivered  with  its  vertex  to  the  left  tnher 
isebii,  and  its  forehead  to  the  right.  To-day,  January  9,  the  mother 
and  child  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  already,  at  page  289,  spoken  of  those  cases 
of  labor  rendered  preternatural  by  prolapaion  of  the  bladder,  more 
properly  to  be  called  vaginal  vesicocele,  to  which  I  beg  here  to  refer 
the  Student,  I  annex  a  drawing,  (Fig.  119,} 
which  may  serve  to  abow  the  mode  in  which 
the  over-distended  bladder  may  get  beneath  the 
bead  so  as  to  prevent  its  desoent.  The  most 
fatal  eonsequencea  might  ensne  from  a  mistake 
in  the  diagnosis  of  this  case,  of  which  the  reme- 
dy is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  book,  is  contained 
on  account  of  a  case  that  occurred  to  me  in 
OonsnItaUon  with  Dr.  Bicknell — that  of  a  wo- 
DOB  in  whom  a  large  mass  of  intestinal  con- 
Tolntiooa  had  fallen  down  below  the  uterus  and 
filled  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  occupying  the  reeto-vaginal  eul<de<sae, 
ftnd  distending  it  to  an  enormouB  siie.  This  was  a  cause  which  con- 
Terted  an  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  labor  into  a  preternatural  one. 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  woman  would  ultimately  have  fallen  into 
o  atate  of  exhaustion,  or  that  she  would  have  developed  inflammation  in 
die  mass  of  half  strangnlated  intestinal  convolutions,  had  not  the  cause 
of  difficulty  been  ascertained,  and  the  labor  brought  to  a  rapid  conclu- 
iion  by  the  return  of  the  prolapsed  bowel  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
■en.  It  IB  proper  to  cite  the  example  in  this  connection,  were  it 
Merely  to  intUeate  to  the  Student  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
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and  the  necessity  of  interference  in  the  case.    I  shall  dismiss  the  sob* 
jeoty  merely  referring  the  reader  to  the  page  above  mentioned. 

Cases  are  mentioned  of  labors  rendered  preternataral  by  the  e&* 
gagement  of  a  firm  tumor,  consisting  of  altered  ovary  occupying  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis,  preventing  the 
descent  and  passage  of  the  head.  The  rule  of  action  should  be^ 
under  such  circumstances,  to  endeavor  by  all  the  means  in  one's  power 
to  return  the  tumor  above  the  strait ;  and,  as  such  a  tumor  must  neces- 
sarily be  behind  the  uterus,  and  not  at  the  side  or  in  front  of  it,  the 
attempt  to  push  it  out  of  the  way  would  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed, 
were  the  patient  placed  upon  the  knees,  the  top  of  the  breast  being 
pressed  upon  the  same  plane  on  which  the  knees  rest:  the  pelvis  b^ng 
thus  elevated,  the  uterus  would  be  by  gravitation  drawn  far  upwards 
out  of  the  pelvis,  leaving  a  more  ample  space  for  the  reposition  of  the 
tumor,  and  it  should  further  be  observed  that  the  patient  placed  in  this 
position  is  completely  deprived  of  the  tenesmic  power,  or  the  beariog- 
down  power,  a  slight  exertion  of  which  would  be  sufficient  in  almost 
any  case  to  contravene  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner.  In  all  such 
cases,  then,  I  advise  the  Student  to  cause  his  patient  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  above  indicated,  and  then,  with  the  hand  in  the  vagina  or 
one  or  two  fingers  in  the  rectum,  endeavor  to  displace  the  tumor  up* 
wards. 

It  has  been  recommended,  where  displacement  of  the  tumor  upwards 
proves  to  be  impossible,  to  endeavor  to  reduce  its  magnitude  by  pnno* 
turing  it  with  a  trocar,  or  incising  it  with  a  bistoury  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend 
such  an  operation  in  this  volume — an  operation  which  could  only  bs 
legitimately  performed,  upon  due  and  mature  consideration  with  the 
most  acute  and  able  practitioners  of  the  vicinity.  They  alone  should 
feel  themselves  vested  with  the  authority  to  act  under  such  terrible 
circumstances.  I  may  merely  remark,  en  paasanty  that  an  incision 
into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  should  it  even  have  the  good 
effect  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tumor,  fearfully  exposes  the 
patient  to  the  risk  of  vaginal  laceration  from  the  subsequent  disten* 
sion  by  the  descending  head,  and  the  escape  of  the  child  into  the 
peritoneal  sac.  A  small  aperture  in  the  thin  posterior  paries  of  the 
tube  is  more  likely  to  yield  and  become  a  frightful  laceration,  than 
to  resist  the  distending  force  of  the  advancing  head.  I  consider  mj- 
self  fortunate  in  not  having  met,  up  to  this  time,  with  a  case  of 
enlarged  and  hardened  ovarian  tumor  or  fibrous  tumor  oooupying  and 
rendering  impracticable  the  pelvic  cavity. 
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I  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Beesley  of  this  city,  a  lady  in  whom 
ft  large  heterologuQ  mass  seemed  to  spring  from  the  left  semi-circum- 
ference of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  iliac  fossa,  overhanging  appa* 
rently  nearly  one-half  of  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait.  When  the 
labor  came  on,  the  bag  of  waters  was  formed,  the  vaginal  cervix  be- 
eftme  farciminal  or  cylindrical,  so  that,  having  got  beneath  the  over- 
shadowing mass,  it  lifted  it  upwards  and  turned  it  over  to  the  left  side, 
permitting  the  head  to  fall  into  the  chasm  of  the  excavation,  whence 
it  was  soon  happily  expelled.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  tumor 
resumed  its  former  position,  and  the  woman  recovered. 

Iiaoeration  of  the  Womb  and  Vagina. — The  present  caption  in- 
dicates the  most  terrible  accident  which  can  happen  to  women  in  labor. 
The  uterus  in  some  instances  yields  to  the  force  of  non-coordinate 
eontractions:  certain  portions  of  the  organ  proving  stronger  than  cer- 
tain other  portions,  the  weaker  portion  may  be  supposed  to  lose  its 
nascular  power  of  resistance,  whereupon  its  mere  textural  resistance 
becomes  incompetent  to  resist  the  strain  upon  it,  caused  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  most  perfect  and  contracting  parts ;  it  grows  thinner, 
and  then  a  solution  of  continuity  takes  place,  and  a  rent  or  laceration, 
of  greater  or  less  extent,  exposes  the  patient  to  the  frightful  risk  of 
discharging  the  child  and  the  contents  of  the  womb  into  the  peritoneal 
■ac,  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels. 

It  appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that  these  lacerations,  or  rup- 
tures, as  they  are  called,  will  commence  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
▼Bgina,  nigh  to  the  cervix  uteri,  where  the  vaginal  wall  consists  merely 
of  the  mucous  body  and  vaginal  cellular  tela,  resting  upon  a  basement  1 
texture  which  is  peritoneum  merely:  the  tube  is  so  thin  at  this  place 
that  it  is  surprising  to  witness  its  power  to  resist  in  certain  labors 
wherein  women,  to  the  amazing  expulsive  powers  of  the  uterus,  add  the 
▼ast  power  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting  by  means  of  their  adju- 
tory  muscles.  When  this  tissue  becomes  still  more  thin,  as  in  being  dis- 
tended by  a  very  large  head,  one  would  think  that  a  fissure  of  a  lino  in 
length  might  prove  the  beginning  of  a  laceration  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  vagina  and  the  vaginal  cervix  would  give  way  like  a  bit  of  worn 
linen.  In  any  such  case,  if  the  head  or  presenting  part  should  escape 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  vagina,  or  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  pain  will 
be  likely  to  become  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  stimulation  of  such  an 
event;  and  the  uterus  would  make  haste  to  free  itself  of  its  burden 
q%&  data  porta. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  child  and  the  contents  of  the  uterus  into 
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the  bell  J,  the  labor  is  at  an  end,  quoad  the  ntenu;  the  labor-throes 
cease,  and  a  great  calm  immediately  follows  the  accident,  which  is  sus- 
pected to  take  place  merely  npon  snch  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  ces- 
sation of  the  activity  of  the  process,  but  which  is  known  to  hare  taken 
place,  npon  discovering  that  the  presenting  part  is' no  longer  to  be  de- 
tected, in  consequence  of  its  having  escaped  from  the  cavity  which 
detained  it. 

In  regard  to  the  point  of  duty  in  the  management  of  anch  cases,  I 
have  to  remark  that,  upon  discovering  even  the  smallest  commencement 
of  a  laceration  of  the  vagina  or  cervix  uteri,  the  earliest  practicable  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  insure  delivery  per  vicu  tuUuraleSj  and  the 
prevention  of  the  escape  of  the  child  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  This 
should  be  done,  where  it  is  practicable  and  convenient,  by  aeiaing  the 
head,  if  it  be  the  head,  in  the  grasp  of  the  obstetrical  forceps ;  by  bring- 
ing down  the  feet,  if  it  be  a  breech ;  by  turning  and  delivering,  if  it  be  a 
shoulder  case;  or  by  turning  to  deliver,  if  it  be  a  case  of  face  presenta- 
tion, or  departure  of  the  chin,  or  any  condition,  indeed,  in  which  the 
operation  of  version  would  be  most  likely  to  rescue  the  woman  from  the 
dangers  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 

Should  the  laceration  have  permitted  the  child  to  escape  at  once  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  let  the  attendant  lose  no  time,  but  bare  his  arm,  aod 
resolutely,  with  his  hand  passed  through  the  rent,  explore  the  abdomen 
in  search  of  the  feet,  which  he  should  immediately  withdraw  through  the 
opening  of  the  laceration.    But  if  this  be  not  done;  if  some  hours  should 
have  elapsed  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  accident;  if  the  woman 
be  already  much  exhausted  by  hemorrhage,  by  constitutional  shock  and 
irritation,  the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  properest  manner  of  fulfilling 
the  indication,  which  must  ever  be  to  extract  the  child.     The  hemor- 
rhage will  now  have  been  stayed :  were  it  not  so,  the  woman  would  be 
already  dead ;  to  pass  the  hand  through  the  rent,  should  it  be  in  the 
vagina,  would  be  to  set  the  hemorrhage  again  on  foot.     It  will  be  always 
impossible  to  pass  the  hand  through  the  rent  in  the  uterus,  because  the 
uterus,  being  now  contracted,  will  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  rent  in 
proportion  to  the  condensation  of  the  organ.     The  child  can  never  be 
returned  through  a  contracted  rent,  having  passed  through  it  while  the 
uterus  was  yet  undiminished  in  size.     I  say,  then,  the  question  arises 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  indication  is  to  be  carried  out. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  should  I  be  called  this  day  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  case,  I  should  feel  bound  by  my  conscience  to  recom- 
mend a  delivery  by  a  gastrotomy  operation.  I  cannot  think  that  a 
cleaned  incised  wound  along  the  linea  alba,  sufficient  in  length  to  permit 
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ihe  extraction  of  the  child  from  the  peritoneal  sac,  however  exception- 
able in  itself  merely  considered,  can  be  held  in  the  least  degree  ob- 
jectionable when  compared  with  the  delay,  the  fatigue,  the  contusion,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  suspended  hemorrhage,  that  would  inevitably  attend 
an  attempt  to  extract  per  vias  naturahs.  I  express  this  opinion  here, 
vpon  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  distress  which  I  occasioned  to  an 
mnfortunate  woman,  who  in  consequence  of  a  laceration  aflecting  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  t^e  vaginal  cervix,  drove  her  child  into 
the  cavity  of  the  belly.  As  the  head  could  be  Touched,  and  as  the 
ebild  was  dead — nearly  twenty  hours  having  elapsed  since  its  escape 
from  the  uterus — I  made  use  of  the  perforator,  and  then,  taking  hold  of 
H  through  the  opening,  with  my  embryotomy  forceps,  I  used  all  the 
fnree  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  employ  in  drawing  it  away  through 
the  natural  passages.  The  unfortunate  woman,  who  bore  the  rude  opera- 
tion with  the  greatest  constancy  and  courage,  lingered  many  hours  after 
its  dose.  The  events  of  this  case,  which,  perad venture,  might  have  had 
a  happier  conclusion  by  means  of  the  gastrotomy  operation,  have  im- 
pressed me,  more  than  a  thousand  arguments  could  do,  with  a  deep 
eonviction  of  the  cruelty  of  such  a  mode  of  delivery ;  and  I  repeat  here, 
in  the  most  distinct  terms,  my  decided  preference  for  a  delivery  by 
Means  of  an  incision  through  the  linea  alba. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  THE  FORCEPS. 


*^  But  yf  all  these  medicines  profite  not,  then  must  be  ased  mora 
severe  and  hard  remedies,  with  instruments,  as .  hokes,  tongues,  mad 
such  other  thynges  made  for  the  nonce.  And  fjrst,  the  woman  mnstt 
be  layde  along  upright,  the  middle  part  of  her  bodje  lying  hier  thei 
all  the  rest,  companyed  with  women  assisting  her  about,  to  comfort  her 
and  to  kepe  her  downe,  tbat  when  the  byrth  is  plucked  oat  she  rise  noi 
withall.  Then  let  the  Mydwyfe  annoynt  her  lefte  hande  with  the  oyli 
of  white  Lillies,  or  other  that  may  make  it  soople  andsmothe^and  holding 
out  her  fingers,  shutting  together  her  hand,  let  her  put  it  into  the  Matrii 
to  feele  and  perceyve  after  what  fashion  the  dead  byrth  lyeth  in  the 
Mother*s  wombe,  so  that  she  may  the  better  put  in  hookes  and  such 
other  instruments  to  plucke  it  out  withall." 

'^  Yf  it  be  that  it  lye  the  head  forwarde,  then  fasten  a  hooke  eyther 
uppon  one  of  the  eyes  of  it,"  &c.  &c. 

The  above  quotation  from  the  "  Woman's  Booke,  or  the  Byrth  of 
Mankynde,"  may  serve  to  show  the  Student  what  was  the  notion  of 
Midwifery  in  the  glorious  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Rainald, 
the  author  of  this  quaint  old  English,  is  the  earliest  vernacular  author 
on  Midwifery.  The  volume  from  which  I  have  made  the  extract  was 
'' imprinted  London,  1565,"  4to.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  transla- 
tion from  Rhodion.  Let  the  Student  be  thankful  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  He  is  not  foreordained  to  the  use  of  hooks  and 
other  such  instruments  in  difficult  cases,  for,  in  modern  times,  the 
resources  of  the  obstetric  art  have  been  signally  augmented  by  the 
discovery,  and  the  great  perfection  attained  in  constructing  and  using 
instruments  for  the  forced  delivery  of  the  parturient  woman.  The 
ancients  were  not  wanting  in  numerous  inventions  for  expediting  the 
birth  of  children,  but,  unhappily,  all  their  instruments  were  constructed 
with  the  sole  view  and  intention  of  being  useful  to  the  mother,  and  had 
no  applicability  to  the  child,  except  to  extract  it  after  depriving  it  of 
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•sustence,  or  even  to  draw  it  forth  from  the  womb  still  palpitating  with 
life,  and  presenting  the  most  shocking  spectacle  of  mutilation  and 
distress.  The  Uneui^  or  Crotchet,  described  bj  Celsus,  continued,  in- 
deed, to  be  the  model  of  obstetric  instruments  down  to  the  close  of  the 
WTenteenth  century,  when  a  happy  thought  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  most  perfectly  adapted  for  the  security  both  of  mother 
uid  child,  and  which,  at  the  present  day,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
•ad  well-instructed  persons,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  art  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  ideas  that  would  most  readily  and  spontaneously 
present  itself,  in  a  case  of  difficult  labor  with  a  head  presentation,  would 
be  to  take  hold  of  the  head  and  draw  it  forth ;  and  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  good  women  who  so  assiduously  apply  themselves  to  exhort  us 
to  help  our  patients,  actually  do  believe  that  we  can  take  hold  of  the 
diild's  head  with  our  fingers,  and  draw  it  into  the  world,  as  readily  as 
ire  can  draw  a  dollar  out  of  our  purse,  or  take  an  apple  from  a  basket. 
Bat  we  cannot  take  hold  of  the  head  and  pull  it  down,  simply  because 
ve  cannot  grasp  an  infant's  head  in  the  hand:  we  can  apply  our 
fingers  to  one  side,  and  a  thumb  to  the  other  side,  and  press  it  between 
them ;  bat  when  we  attempt  to  pull  the  head  down,  we  find  that  the 
fingers  and  thumb  are  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  onr  gra$ping  it;  and 
we  withdraw  the  hand,  leaving  the  head  just  where  it  was  before  we  made 
the  attempt,  and  the  woman  so  much  the  worse  for  the  additional  irri* 
tation  of  her  organs. 

'  This  attempt,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  must  have  been  made 
l^any  thousands  of  times,  and  always  with  the  same  unsuccessful  result ; 
ond  the  idea  of  extracting  it  with  a  pincers  or  forceps  sufficiently  large 
to  grasp  the  head,  must  also  have  presented  itself  for  ages;  but  how  to 
opply  the  forceps?  A  straight  forceps  could  not  grasp  the  head,  it 
ivmild  slip  off  from  the  head  as  if  it  was  wedgenshaped ;  while  to  make 
the  forceps  curved,  so^as  to  grasp  the  head,  would  make  it  impossible 
to  introduce  it,  since  the  forceps  must  first  enter  into  the  genital  fissures, 
•nd  then  expand  considerably  to  pass  over  the  parietal  protuberances 
■0  as  to  grasp  the  head  when  carried  upwards  far  enough.  It  could  not 
oipand  sufficiently  to  go  over  a  head  large  enough  to  occupy  with  its 
own  bnik  the  entire  capacity  of  the  excavation.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the 
forceps  of  Palfyn,  and  such  must  have  been  the  instrument  spoken  of 
hj  aome  of  the  Arabians.  No  forceps  that  could  be  got  on  to  the  an- 
ielivered  head  had  been  discovered;  and  in  all  cases,  where  the  child 
eenld  not  be  pushed  back  and  turned,  or  where  the  head  became  per- 
itij  arrested,  the  medical  people  were  obliged  either  to  let  the 
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tnother  and  her  offspring  perish  together,  or  they  nnscmpnlonsly 
sacrificed  the  child,  to  insure  the  escape  of  its  parent.  Oar  ancestors 
consoled  themselves  with  a  qaotation  from  Tertnllian  to  the  following 
effect:  ^^Atquin  et  in  ipso  adhue  uteroj  infans  trucidatur  neeeuarii 
erudelitate,  quum  in  ezitu  obliquatus  denegat  partum  matricidus  qui 
moriturusJ"  Barely  to  look  over  some  of  the  plates  representing  the 
obstetric  instruments  employed  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the 
modern  obstetric  forceps,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  shudder  in  any  one 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  met  with  in  parturition ;  and  the  griffin's 
claws,  sharp  crotchets,  and  tire-tSteSy  which  were  the  boast  of  their  in- 
ventors in  a  barbarous  age,  serve  but  to  set  forth  more  signally,  by  com* 
parison,  the  eminent  usefulness  of  the  modern  instrument,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  own  escape  from  the  necessity  of  employing  such 
means  as  were  very  familiar  and  commonplace  with  our  predecessors. 

The  great  desideratum  in  Midwifery  was  a  forceps  that  might  seiie 
the  bead  and  extract  it,  without  inflicting  a  wound ;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  it  to  a  Doctor  Paul  Chamberlen,  who  practised  midwifery  in  Eng- 
land towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  constmcted,  pro- 
bably with  his  own  hands,  two  curved  pieces  of  iron,  which,  being  in- 
troduced separately,  were  applied  in  succession  to  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  head,  and  then  united  by  a  pivot  joint,  by  means  of  which 
the  two  separate  pieces  were  converted  into  a  pincers,  or  forceps,  the 
handles  of  which  crossed  each  other  at  the  pivot  or  joint,  and  thus  the 
blades  became  capable  of  grasping  and  firmly  holding  the  oval-shaped 
head  of  the  child,  while  still  contained  in  the  womb  or  vagina.  As  the 
handles  crossed  each  other,  and  were  secured  by  the  pivot,  which  passed 
through  a  drilled  or  mortised  hole  in  the  handles,  it  followed  that, 
when  the  outer  extremities  or  the  handles  were  pressed  towards  each 
other,  the  head  was  firmly  grasped  betwixt  the  blades  or  clams.  The 
compressing  or  holding  force  being  duly  applied,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  extracting  power  enabled  the  Surgeon  to  draw  the  head  forth  from 
the  passages,  and  the  child  was  born  without  necessarily  experiencing 
the  smallest  injury.  In  inventing  this  instrument,  Chamberlen  happily 
combined  the  ideas  of  a  cochlea  or  blade,  AJunetura  or  lock,  and  a  fnanu* 
brium  or  handle  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  seeing  how  simple,  how  manage- 
able and  powerful  is  the  apparatus,  how  beneficent  and  therein  desirable, 
that  so  many  centuries  were  allowed  to  pass  over  the  records  of  medi- 
cine before  the  discovery  of  this  method  of  conducting  difficult  labors 
with  safety  to  the  child.  For  centuries,  the  perforator  and  crotchet 
were  the  mother's  instrument.  The  child's  instrument,  or  for- 
ceps, was  reserved  to  honor  the  seventeenth  century  by  its  revelation. 
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Thia  great  discovery,  the  essential  value  of  which  is  known  only  to 
medical  men,  would  have  entitled  its  author  to  the  everlasting  gratitude 
ot  his  fellow-creatures,  had  he  not  tarnished  his  fame  by  shamefully 
audcing  a  secret  of  what  ought  to  have  been  instantly  promulgated  for 
the  general  use  of  all  who  should  stand  in  need  of  its  merciful  interven- 
tion. But  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  a  venal  spirit  of  his  own,  induced 
kim  to  confine  his  secret  to  his  own  breast,  to  be  communicated,  at 
length,  only  to  his  sons,  who  were  instructed  in  the  mode  of  its  use,  and 
who  are  supposed  to  have  drawn  large  profits  from  the  necessities  of 
the  unfortunate  women  who,  aware  of  their  superior  skill,  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  for  safety  at  their  hands  only. 

Little  is  now  known  of  these  persons  except  their  names ;  and  they 
have  deservedly  sunk  into  the  comparative  oblivion  that  ought  to  over- 
take all  those  who,  whether  by  accident  or  by  the  possession  of  genius^ 
eome  into  the  enjoyment  of  facilities  that  ought  to  be  the  common  pro- 
perty of  humanity,  but  who,  instead  of  divulging  them,  and  spreading 
their  use  and  employment  as  far  as  the  want  of  them  extends,  are  in- 
dbeed  by  a  sordid  thirst  for  gold  to  retain  them  within  their  own  hands, 
end  sometimes  inhumanly  permit  the  secret  to  perish  with  them,  rather 
then  give  it  all  the  publicity  and  currency  which  its  importance  entitles 
Ik  to.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  quackery  or  empiricism,  under  whatever  guise 
er  in  whatever  art;  and  the  fate  of  the  Chamberlens,  whose  history  is 
almost  forgotten  already,  is  but  a  just  retribution  for  their  base  reser- 
Tation  of  so  valuable  a  secret. 

There  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  case  related  by  Mauriceau, 
in  which  he  informs  us  that  Hugh  Ghamberlen,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
inventor,  went  to  Paris  in  1670,  with  a  view  to  sell  his  secret  to  govern- 
ment, and  while  there,  boasted  in  the  most  confident  manner  of  his 
ability  to  deliver  any  woman,  in  any  labor,  no  matter  how  difficult,  in 
half-a-quarter  of  an  hour.  It  happened,  at  the  time,  that  a  woman 
with  a  deformed  pelvis  fell  into  labor,  who,  after  vain  attempts  to  de- 
liver her,  was  put  into  Ghamberlen's  hands.  He  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  with  the  utmost  boldness,  but,  after  a  cruel  persever- 
ance of  three  hours,  was  compelled,  through  sheer  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion,  to  give  it  over,  confessing  his  inability  to  effect  the  delivery.  The 
poor  woman  perished  shortly  after  his  retreat,  and  her  body  being  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  he  had  lacerated  the  womb  and  vagina  in 
Tarioos  places  with  the  points  of  the  forceps.  Mauriceau  was  so  dis- 
united with  the  issue  of  this  affair,  that  he  afterwards  inveterately 
i|^osed  the  use  of  such  instruments ;  while  Ghamberlen  immediately 
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feturned  to  England,  where  he  drew  yery  Isrge  receipts  from  the  prac- 
tice of  Midwifery  in  London. 

Inasmuch  as  Chamberlen^s  preftkoe  to  Manriceaa's  work  on  the  die* 
^ases  of  women  with  child  and  in  child-bed  is  exceedingly  vara,  aid 
particularly  so  in  the  United  States;  and  notwithstandisg  mj  detesta- 
tion, before  expressed,  of  his  wicked  conduct  in  concealing  htsiiiTention, 
I  deem  it  proper  to  republish  in  this  work  his  address  to  the  readers  of 
his  copy  of  Manriceau. .  It  is  bat  a  proper  contribution  to  the  litersiy 
hbtory  of  Midwifery,  which  I  am  sure  that  my  readers  will  not  be 
sorry  to  possess.    The  following  are  his  words  :— 

<^  Having  long  observed  the  great  want  of  necessary  direetions  hew 
to  govern  women  with  child,  and  in  child*bed,  and  also  how  new*ben 
babes  should  be  well  ordered,  I  designed  a  small  manual  to  that  pap> 
pose ;  but  meeting,  some  time  after  in  France,  with  this  treatise  of  Mai- 
rioeau,  (which,  in  my  oj^on,  ftur  exceeds  all  former  authors,  especially 
Culpeper,  Sharp,  Speculum  Matrieis,  Sermon,  ftc.^  being  less  erro- 
neous, and  enriched  with  divers  new  observations,)  I  changed  my  rsse- 
kition  into  that  of  translating  him ;  whom  I  need  not  mneh  eommead, 
because  he  is  fortified  with  the  approbation  of  the  wardens  of  Ae 
Ohirurgeons  Company  of  Paris. 

'  ^  His  anatomy  was  in  the  first  edition  omitted,  but  is  in  tbis;  wUeh, 
with  the  book,  I  have  carefully  rendered  into  English,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  midwives ;  of  whom  many  may  yet  very  well  admit  of  an  addi- 
tional knowledge.  The  principal  thing  worthy  their  obserratioa  in 
this  book  is,  accurately  to  discover  what  is  properly  their  work,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  send  for  advice  and  assistance,  that  so,  many 
women  and  children  may  be  preserved  that  now  perish  for  want  <^ 
seasonable  help.  My  author  makes  out  the  breaking  of  the  right 
waters,  for  the  proper  season  of  a  natural  delivery,  and  whenever  t 
child  is  not  born  then,  or  soon  after,  nature  is  so  much  short  of  per- 
forming her  office.  This  is  certainly  a  great  truth ;  and  all  wrong 
births  should  never  be  longer  delayed :  and  for  the  most  part  fioodings 
and  convulsions  not  so  long,  lest  the  woman  lose  her  life  before  ever 
the  water  breaks ;  but  if  no  dangerous  accident  intervene,  in  a  right 
labor,  one  may  lengthen  out  their  expectation  to  twelve  hours  after ; 
and  though  some  may  have  been  happily  delivered  twenty-fimr  hours, 
or  two  days  after,  yet  I  should  not  advise  any  to  run  that  hasard,  pro- 
vided they  can  have  an  expert  attist  to  deliver  them,  without  destroy- 
ing the  child ;  because  many  have  perished  in  that  case ;  and  it  is 
not  prudent  to  venture,  where  but  one  of  many  escapes.  For  the 
longer  the  labor  continues  after  the  breaking  of  the  waters,  the  weaker 
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both  woman  and  child  grow,  and  the  drier  her  body,  which  renders 
the  birth  more  difficult ;  and  'tis  ever  good  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
top. 

"  And  that  midwife's  skill  is  certainly  the  greatest,  and  she  de- 
serves most  commendation,  who  can  soonest  discover  the  snocoss  of 
the  labor,  and  accordingly  either  wait  with  patience,  or  timely  send 
for  advice  and  help.  Nor  can  it  be  so  great  a  discredit  to  a  midwife 
(let  some  of  them  imagine  what  they  please)  to  have  a  woman  or  child 
taved  by  a  man's  assistance,  as  to  suffer  either  to  die  under  her  own 
hand  although  delivered.  For,  that  midwife  mistakes  her  office  that 
thinks  she  hath  performed  it,  by  only  laying  the  woman  ;  because  her 
principal  duty  is  to  take  care  that  she  and  her  child  be  well,  with 
safety  and  convenient  speed,  parted ;  and  if  this  be  impossible  for  her 
ftnd  feasible  by  another,  it  will  justify  her  better  to  waive  her  imagi- 
nary reputation,  and  to  send  for  help  to  save  the  woman  and  child, 
than  to  let  any  perish,  when  possible  to  be  prevented  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  my  author's  sister,  and  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  first  book. 
Yet,  in  countries  and  places  where  help  and  good  advice  is  not  season- 
ftbly  to  be  had,  midwives  are  compelled  to  do  their  best,  as  God  shall 
enable  them ;  which  dangerous  and  uncertain  trials  it  doth  not  become 
them  to  put  in  practice  upon  women,  where  no  timely  assistance  need 
be  wanting.  Most  wrong  births,  with  or  without  pain  ;  all  floodings 
with  clods,  though  little  or  no  pain,  whether  at  full  time  or  not ;  all 
convulsions,  and  many  first  labors  ;  and  some  others,  though  the  child 
be  right,  if  little  or  no  pain,  after  the  breaking  of  the  waters,  and  the 
ohild's  not  following  them  in  some  six  or  ten  hours  after,  require  the 
good  advice  of,  and,  peradventure,  speedy  delivery  by  expert  physi- 
eians  in  this  practice ;  for  though  a  few  may  escape  in  these  cases, 
yet  the  far  greater  number  perish,  if  not  aided  by  them.  Let  me 
therefore  advise  the  good  women,  not  so  readily  to  blame  those  mid- 
^ves  who  are  not  backward,  in  dangerous  cases,  to  desire  advice, 
leet  it  cost  them  dear,  by  discouraging,  and  forcing  them  to  presume 
beyond  their  knowledge  or  strength,  especially  when  too  many  are 
erer-eonfident. 

**  Those  few  things  wherein  I  dissent  from  my  author,  if  of  danger- 
eve  consequence,  are  noted  in  the  margin ;  if  not,  are  left  to  the  dis- 
eretion  of  the  reader. 

**I  oonfess  he  is  often  too  prolix;  a  fault  which  the  French  much 
ilSset;  however,  I  chose  rather  to  translate  him  according  to  his  own 
ityle,  than  eontract  him ;  and  also  to  leave  unaltered  some  things  not 
tery  wdl  expressed,  being  of  small  moment.    I  find  also  he  «distin- 
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giuBhes  not  between  the  words  plaiiUr  and  oinimentf  bat  uses  them 
promisciiously  one  for  the  other. 

'*  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  second  book,  mj  author  jastifiei 
the  fastening  hooks  in  the  head  of  a  child  that  comes  right,  and  yet 
because  of  some  difficulty  or  disproportion  cannot  pass ;  which  I  confess 
has  been,  and  is  yet  the  practice  of  the  most  expert  artists  in  midwifery, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  has  much  caused  the 
report,  that  where  a  man  comes,  one  or  both  must  necessarily  die;  and 
is  the  reason  of  forbearing  to  send,  till  the  child  is  dead^  or  the  mother 
dying.  But  I  can  neither  approve  of  that  practice  nor  those  delays; 
because  my  father,  brothers,  and  myself  [though  none  else  in  Europe 
as  I  know]  have,  by  God's  blessing,  and  our  industry,  attained  to,  and 
long  practised  a  way  to  deliver  women  in  this  case,  without  any  pr^a> 
dice  to  them  or  their  infants ;  though  all  others  (being  obliged^  for  want 
of  such  an  expedient,  to  use  the  common  way)  do,  and  must  endangeri 
if  not  destroy  one  or  both  with  hooks.  By  this  manual  operation,  a 
labor  may  be  dispatched  (on  the  least  difficulty),  with  fewer  pains,  and 
sooner,  to  the  great  advantage,  and  without  danger,  both  of  women  and 
child.  If  therefore  the  use  of  hooks  by  physicians  and  chimrgeons  be 
condemned  (without  thereto  necessitated  through  some  monstrous  hirth), 
we  can  much  less  approve  of  a  midwife's  using  them,  as  some  here  in 
England  boast  they  do;  which  rash  presumption,  in  France,  would  call 
them  in  question  for  their  lives. 

^^In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  book,  my  author  proposes  the  con- 
veying sharp  instruments  into  the  womb,  to  extract  a  head,  which  is 
a  dangerous  operation,  and  may  be  much  better  done  by  our  fore-men- 
tioned art,  as  also  the  inconvenience  and  hazard  of  a  child  dying  there- 
by prevented,  which  he  supposes  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  this 
second  book. 

^^I  will  now  take  leave  to  ofibr  an  apology  for  not  publishing  the 
secret  I  mention  wo  have  to  extract  children  without  hooks,  where  other 
artists  use  them,  viz.,  there  being  my  father  and  two  brothers  living, 
that  practise  this  art,  I  cannot  esteem  it  my  own  to  dispose  of,  nor  pub- 
lish it  without  injury  to  them ;  and  think  I  have  not  been  unserviceable 
to  my  own  country,  although  I  do  but  inform  them  that  the  fore-men- 
tioned three  persons  of  our  family,  and  myself,  can  serve  them  in  these 
extremities,  with  greater  safety  than  others. 

^*I  design  not  this  work  to  encourage  any  to  practice  by  it,  who  were 
not  bred  up  to  it ;  for  it  will  hardly  make  a  midwife,  though  it  may 
easily  mend  a  bad  one.  Notwithstanding,  I  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  all  #uch  women  as  are  careful  of  their  own  and  their  friends'  safeties, 
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tfiere  being  manj  dkings  in  it  worth  their  noting:  and  derigning  it  ehiefl/ 
fcr  the  female  sex,  I  hate  not  troubled  myself  to  oppose  or  comment 
upon  any  physioal  or  philosophical  position  my  anther  proposes.  I 
h&fe  no  good  midwires  will  blame  me  or  my  anther  for  reprehending 
llie  faults  of  bad  ones,  who  are  only  aimed  at,  and  admonished  in  this 
vork;  and  I  am  confident  none  bat  the  guilty  will  be  concerned,  and 
take  it  to  themselves,  which  I  desire  they  may,  and  amend.     Farewell. 

"HUGH  CHAMBBRLEN." 

I  shall  seise  this  occasion  to  remark  that,  while  the  forceps  consists 
«f  the  cochlea,  the  junctura,  and  the  manubrium,  the' instrument  consists 
•nentially  in  the  cochlea  or  clamp,  and  that  all  inventors,  and  other 
l^ersona  who  may  project  something  better  than  any  of  the  obstetric 
fikroeps  now  known  to  the  profession,  ought  to  bend  the  whole  force  of 
tketr  art  or  genius  to  the  improvement  of  the  cochlea;  since  the  jonctura 
tad  the  manubrium  are  matters  of  minor  importance.  To  see  the  ridicu- 
lous attempts  at  improvement  displayed  in  Mulder's  work  and  others,  is 
to  convince  one  that  most  of  the  projectors  regarded  the  handle  or  else 
the  joint  as  the  thing,  and  wholly  overlooked  the  oochlea,  which,  after 
oil,  is  what  we  want,  and  which,  being  of  a  good  form  and  fabric,  makes 
it  ft  very  indifferent  matter  how  the  lock  and  handle  are  arranged. 

.  The  father  of  the  above-mentioned  Hugh  was  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen, 
who  had  also  for  his  son  Dr.  Peter  Chamberlen,  the  one  of  which  Hugh 
speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Mauriceau.  There  must 
liave  been  another ;  since  Hugh  Chamberlen,  in  his  preface  above,  speaks 
of  his  father,  his  brathertj  and  himself.  The  name  of  one  of  the  brothers 
^ipears,  therefore,  to  be  lost. 

There  are  now  in  England  specimens  of  the  Chamberlen  forceps, 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  an  old  box,  concealed  beneath 
the  floor  of  a  country  house  formerly  owned  by  the  Chamberlens,  at 
Woodham  Mortimer  Hall,  in  Essex.  They  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Causardine,  in  Jlfed,-Ch%r.  Trans.j  ix.  183,  into  whose  possession  they 
oame,  and  who  had  the  good  sense  to  present  them  to  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  There  is  the  greatest  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  specimens  are  instruments  really  made  by  the 
Chamberlens  themselves,  and  that  the  collection  shows  their  progress 
lii  the  invention,  improving  the  apparatus  at  each  successive  attempt, 
nial  in  one  of  the  instruments  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
twlly  valuable  form. 

Being  in  London,  in  May  1845, 1  was  greatly  obliged  by  the  kind 
OMStance  of  Prof.  Sd.  W.  Murphy,  of  University  College,  who  not 
84 
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only  proonred  parmission,  bat  cansed  Mr.  Cozeter,  &a  ontler,  to  nuke 
fae^mila  of  the  Chamberlen  iostminenta  for  ma,  of  which  I  here  pr^ 
sent  faithfal  drawings.    Titese  drawings  are  five  in  nomber. 

Fig.  120  is  an  extremelj  well-formed  reetis,  with  a  blunt  erotdwt 
at  the  end  of  the  handle;  the  opening  or  fenestra  a  well  re[waMnted 
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in  the  drawing,  which  is  from  my  camera  lucida.     The  figure  cannot 

represent  the  head-curve  of  this  vectis,  which  ia  faulty  io  conaeqneQce 
of  the  slightness  of  that  curve :  Btill,  it  is  an  instrumeDt  of  which  one 
might  make  a  fortunate  use  in  a  case  of  labor  requiring  nothing  more 
than  the  vectis.  The  form  of  the  hook  at  the  other  end  of  the  handle, 
and  the  sharpness  of  its  point,  though  they  may  perhaps  entitle  it  to 
the  character  of  the  blunt-hook,  might  leave  one,  upon  a  narrower 
examination,  under  the  impression  that  the  Chambcrlens  must  hare 
employed  it  rather  as  a  sharp  crotchet  than  as  a  modern  blunt-hook. 

Fig.  121  represents,  probably,  the  second  attempt  of  the  inventor 
to  carry  out  his  happy  idea  of  the  obstetric  forceps ;  it  consists  of  two 
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separate  pieces,  both  terminated  by  blnnt  hooks  at  the  handles ;  both 
possessing  the  old  carve,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  grasping  the 
head,  when  once  applied  to  it  while  lying  within  the  genital  passages. 
I  say  separate  pieces,  since  the  two  pieces  may  be  taken  apart  by 
nnacrewing  the  pivot,  which  in  the  figure  is  seen  passing  through  the 
lock.  The  right  hand  branch  was  forged  ont  of  one  piece  of  iron, 
like  the  vectis  at  Fig.  120;  but  the  left-hand  branch  was  a  piece  of 
thick  iron  wire  carried  ont  to  the  extremity  of  the  clam,  and  then  re- 
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tvmed  towards  the  look,  where  its  extremity,  being  flattened|  forms 
the  square  head  for  the  reception  of  the  screw-pivot. 

If  this  instrument,  as  I  suppose,  does  really  represent  Chamberlen's 
•eoond  attempt  at  invention,  it  must  b^  regarded  as  a  remarkably 
mccessful  effort;  for,  setting  aside  some  imperfection  in  the  amount 
of  the  old-curve  or  head-curve,  it  presents  us  with  an  apparatus,  a 
true  obstetrical  forceps,  of  which  the  counterparts,  being  separately 
introduced  and  then  locked  by  screwing  in  the  pivot,  may  be  so  per- 
fectly adjusted  upon  the  foetal  cranium  as  to  give  the  operator  complete 
power  over  it.  The  fenestra  is  very  good :  the  curves,  however,  are 
extremely  faulty.    Not  so  with  the  forceps,  Fig.  122,  which  is  in  all 

Fig.  122. 


pects  an  admirable  instrument  as  to  the  head-curve,  as  may  be 
Men  by  inspecting  it  in  the  drawing.  The  iron  of  which  it  was  forged 
ia,  it  is  true,  rather  clumsy  and  heavy,  but  scarcely  more  to  be  con- 
demned, on  that  account,  than  the  heavy  Berlin  forceps  of  Professor 
Siebold.  It  had  no  pivot-joint,  but  the  two  compartments  were  fast- 
ened together  by  a  strong  flat  braid,  like  that  represented  in  the  figure, 
which,  being  passed  through  the  hole  drilled  in  the  lock  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  afterwards  wrapped  around  the  handles,  would  serve,  after 
the  adjustment  of  the  blades  upon  the  head,  to  hold  it  quite  securely, 
and  prevent  even  as  much  rocking  motion  as  attends  the  use  of  the 
common  English  joint. 

Fig.  128  shows  the  last  and  most  perfect  form  of  the  obstetric  for- 

Fig.  123. 
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oeps  of  the  Chamberlens.  It  has  what  is  now  called  the  Gkrmaalodt; 
for  the  left-hand  blade,  or  male  blade,  or  lower  blade,  for  theee  are 
synonymous  terms,  is  provided  with  a  fixed  piTot,  to  reoeiye  upon  it 
the  female  or  upper  blade,  as  may  be  seen  at  Fig.  124,  in  which  the 

Fig.  124. 
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pivot  is  represented,  the  handle  being  terminated  by  the  bending  up- 
wards of  the  iron. 

I  have  never  delivered  a  woman  with  one  of  these  old  Chamberlen 
instruments,  and  while  I  should  much  prefer  an  instrument  made  by 
a  modern  artist  to  either  of  these  early  specimens  of  the  invention,  I 
would  not  hesitate  in  any  case,  where  the  vertex  was  at  the  pabal  arch, 
to  employ  either  Fig.  122  or  124,  if  my  Davis's  forceps  was  not  at 
hand.  The  instrument  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Haighton  forceps,  in 
use  in  England  at  the  present  day. 

In  1738,  Dr.  Samuel  Chapman  published  a  ^^  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Midwifery,"  &;c.,  in  which  the  forceps  of  the  Chamberlens  was  given  to 
the  world ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  it  has  undergone 
many  modifications  of  form  and  size,  and  mode  of  coaptation :  almost 
every  distinguished  practitioner  or  writer  selecting  some  particular 
fashion  as  most  in  accordance  with  his  especial  views. 

The  instruments  first  employed  had  only  one  curve,  that  which  ap- 
plied itself  to  the  head  of  the  child  in  order  to  grasp  it — and  this  is 
called  the  Old-Curve;  it  ought  to  be  called  the  Head-Curve — so  that 
a  front  view  of  it  represents  it  as  a  straight  instrument.  Such  a 
fashioned  instrument  could  be  easily  applied  to  the  head  whenever  it 
had  descended  quite  into  the  excavation,  or  whenever  the  ear  could  be 
touched  by  the  point  of  a  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina.  But  in 
all  cases  where  the  head  was  arrested  while  in  the  supericnr  strait,  a 
forceps  possessing  only  the  old  or  head-curve  could  not  well  be  em- 
ployed in  its  extraction,  because  the  pelvis  is  itself  curved,  and  hence 
when  the  points  of  the  instrument  should  have  mounted  up  sufficiently 
far  to  be  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  the 
handles  would  necessarily  press  the  edge  of  the  perineum  back  too 
much  towards  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  This  pressure  is  both  hasard- 
ous  and  painful,  and  endangers  an  early  contusion  of  the  perineum,  or 
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eyen  its  laoeralbn.  To  effect  such  an  adaptation  would  in  aU  eased  be 
found  difficult,  and,  in  cases  of  rigid  perineum,  quite  impossible* 

From  the  period  of  the  publication  of  this  invention  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Chapman,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several  new 
forms,  deserving  perhaps  to  be  called  improvements,  were  offered  to 
ihe  profession.  For  a  history  of  these  various  modifications,  which  il 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  present  in  this  work,  I  refer  the  Student  to 
Dr.  Mulder's  ffUtaria  Literaria  it  Cfritiea  Foreipum  et  Veetium  Ob* 
fUtrieiarumj  in  which  he  will  find  very  accurate  drawings  of  a  great 
multitude  of  forms  and  dimensions  of  obstetrical  instruments,  down  to 
m  lale  period  iu  the  history  of  that  apparatus.  To  look  at  Mulder's 
Moount  is  enough  to  excite  a  smile  in  the  reader  at  the  ambition  which 
proposes  to  build  up  a  solid  reputation  rather  by  spoiling  than  by 
improving  an  implement  already  perhaps  perfect. 

Professor  Asdrubali,  in  his  Trattato  Q-entraU  di  Oitetrida  Tewretica 
0  JPraUieaf  vol.  iiL  p.  180,  refers  to  Professor  Manni's  examination  of 
the  history  and  properties  of  the  obstetric  forceps,  and  he  says :  ^*  Dopo 
^eeta  eorresione  portata  nel  forcipe  degli  Ostetrici  di  Londra  e  di 
Parigi  circa  la  meti  del  passato  secolo,  parea  questo  stromento  gianto 
idia  sua  perfesione,  ma  lo  spirito  umano,  sempre  irrequieto  piil  per 
rambisione  di  distinguersi,  che  per  giovare  ai  suoi  simili^  ne  mise  fuori 
ima  serie  nomerosa  dei  gii  riprovati,  e  talvolta  piil  meschini  di  quelli." 
Aad  he  names  the  forceps  of  Loder,  Galletti,  Santarelli,  Steidele, 
J<4mson,  Orms,  Denman,  Smith,  Lowther,  Osiander,  Eckard,  Stark, 
Bash,  Siebold,  Thenance,  Du  Bois,  Mursinna,  and  Brunninghausen ; 
9tki  concludes  that  all  these  modifications  do  not  exhibit  any  real  im<* 
provement  upon  the  forceps  of  Smellie  and  Levret. 

Dr.  Smellie  of  London,  and  Dr.  Levret  of  Paris,  both  conceived  at 
about  the  same  period,  that  is  about  the  year  1745,  the  idea  of  giving 
lo  the  blades  a  new  curve  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  axis 
of  the  superior  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  inferior  strait;  and  accordingly 
thej  produced  the  forceps  with  New  Curves,  which  are  almoM  uni- 
WMwUy  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Smellie  used  for  common  purposes 
Us  short  straight  forceps,  fearing  that  too  general  and  indiscriminate 
jui  employment  of  the  long  curved  one  might  prove  mischievous ;  while 
Iiovret  recommended  his  long  and  powerful  instrument  as  being  equally 
adapted  to  all  cases  proper  for  forceps-operations.  Smellie's  instru* 
ment  was  united  by  the  reciprocal  notch,  called  the  English  joint  or 
lock,' and  Levret's  was  joined  by  a  pivot  and  mortise,  with  a  sliding 
plfttOy  to  secure  it  when  united.    Both  the  instruments  were  provided 
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\Tith  fenesters,  but  of  an  insufficieat  size  to  do  mncli  more  tlian  serve  to 
render  them  lighter. 

The  French  forceps,  somewhat  modified  by  Pean,  haa  great  vogoe 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  under  the  denomination  of  lh« 
Baudelocque  forceps.  It  is  two  inches  longer  than  Levret's,  and  is  con- 
structed without  the  bead  or  mised  line  that  runs  around  the  inner  or 
foital  face  of  the  clamps,  and  which,  besides  being  useless,  was  fonnd 
inconveniently  to  cut  or  contuse  the  scalp  of  the  infant. 

The  obstetric  forceps  consists  of  two  pieces  or  branches,  a  right-hind 
and  a  left-hand  one,  intended  to  be  introduced  separately  between  ihe 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  parts  in  which  it  ia  contained;  but  always  so 
adjusted  as  to  let  the  concave  edge  of  the  new  curve  look  towards  ibc 
front  of  the  pelvis,  to  suit  the  curvature  of  which,  it  was  origiMll; 
contrived  or  invented.  The  part  that  is  called  the  blade  or  clamp,  tite 
COCHLEA,  ought  always,  if  prudent,  to  be  applied  on  the  side  of  die 
head,  and  not  on  the  crown  or  occiput,  and  the  extremity  of  the  din 
should  reach  up  at  least  as  far  as  the  chin.  Hence,  in  construcling  t 
forceps,  it  should  be  always  considered  necessary  to  make  the  clam,  v 
blade  part,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  at  least  from  the  child's  verteili 
its  chin;  a  distance  of  about  live  inches  in  the  uncompressed  state  <i 
the  head,  but  which  is  much  increased  in  some  cases  where  the  hetHe 
subjected  to  severe  and  long-continued  compression  in  the  pass^n 
But  while  the  head  itself  requires  that  the  clams  of  the  instnaaB 
should  be  five  inches  long,  the  different  positions  or  situations  iawhU 
the  bead  is  found  at  the  time  the  forceps  becomes  necessary,  deiMi' 
that  there  should  be  given  to  the  instrument  length  enough  to  embiKt 
the  head,  whether  it  he  high  or  low  in  the  pelvis;  and  that,  in  introdK 
ing  them,  the  lock  or  joint,  the  JONCTUKA,  should  not  be  carried  withis 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 

There  must  also  be  a  handle,  manubrium,  of  sufficient  length uj 
strength  to  admit  of  its  being  used  with  facility  by  the  operator.  Til 
forceps  therefore  is  divided  into  the  blade  or  cochlea,  the  junctori  if 
lock,  and  the  manubrium  or  handle.  The  proportion  of  these  scTen! 
parts  has  been  adjusted  in  variousvays,  according  to  the  taste  or  jnilg- 
ment  of  the  several  makers  of  them.  Dr.  Smellie,  who  generally  en- 
plojed  his  short,  straight  forceps,  constructed  them  of  the  length  of 
eleven  inches,  while  to  his  long-curved  forceps  he  gave  a  length  of 
twelve  and  a  half  inches. 

The  French  or  Baudelocque  forceps,  in  very  general  use  in  this 
country,  is  a  powerful  instrument.  The  specimen  that  I  have  befwe 
me,  and  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Rorer,  is  exactly  eighteen  inches  in 
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length,  the  pivot  or  joint  being  very  nearly  midway  between  the  end  of 
the  clamps  to  the  end  of  the  handle.  The  ends  of  the  clamps  approach 
within  three-qnarters  of  an  inch  when  the  handles  are  closed  or  pressed 
together,  while  the  greatest  distance  between  the  clamps  is  not  quite  two 
inches  and  a  half.  The  blade  or  clamp  has  an  open  fenester  which  is 
not  quite  an  inch  wide  at  the  widest  part,  but  which  is  six  inches  long, 
growing  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lock,  where  it  is  not  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  width.  The  lock  or  joint  consists  of  a  pivot  in  one  branch, 
and  a  notch  in  the  other.  The  pivot  is  fixed  into  its  own  blade  by  a 
•crew,  the  top  of  which  is  a  thumb-piece,  by  means  of  which  it  may 
be  screwed  into  or  withdrawn  from  its  place.  The  notch  in  the  other 
blade  is  adjusted  so  as  to  receive  the  pivot  into  the  left  or  outer  side  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  top  of  the  notch,  being  countersunk,  receives 
a  conical  shoulder  at  the  bottom  of  the  thumb-piece  of  the  screw,  by 
which  means  it  is  made  perfectly  secure  against  any  motion  except  that 
of  opening  and  shutting  the  instrument.  The  end  of  each  of  the 
handles  is  curved  outwards,  so  as  to  make  a  blunt-hook,  that  may,  upon 
occasion,  serve  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  blunt-hook  is  used  in 
Midwifery.  The  weight  of  the  specimen  is  two  pounds  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  ounce. 

This  powerful  instrument,  in  skilful  hands,  may  be  made  use  of  to 
OTercome  very  great  obstacles;  but,  in  careless  or  unskilful  application, 
may  be  the  cause  of  great  mischief.  It  has  been  objected  to  by  many 
pmdent  persons  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  metal,  and  the 
•evere  pressure  of  the  child's  head,  that  may,  almost  unconsciously  by 
the  operator,  be  made  with  it.  The  late  Dr.  James  very  rarely  used 
any  other  than  a  short-handled  straight  pair,  called  Haighton's  forceps: 
yet  I  have  had  occasion  to  witness  the  application,  by  him,  of  a  pair 
modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Baudelocque  forceps.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  small  forceps  may  be  obtained  in 
the  use  of  the  large  ones ;  and  those  who  cannot  conveniently  command 
a  variety  of  instruments  would  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
that  which  I  have  above  described.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Baudelocque,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  instrument  that  is  to  be  looked 
to,  as  the  hand  that  uses  it. 

The  most  convenient  forceps  that  I  have  ever  employed,  and  that 
which  I  commonly  make  use  of,  is  the  instrument  recommended  by  the 
late  Professor  Davis,  of  the  London  University. 

The  instrument  now  before  me  is  the  one  described  in  Davis's  Opera* 
tive  Midwifery^  and  was  made  under  his  direction  for  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Botschan  of  London.     It  weighs  ten  ounces  and  three-quarters. 
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ftud  18  ID  length  twelve  iDcheB;  its  lock  is  the  EDglieh  look,  compowd 

of  a  notch  ia  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  and  m  the  lower  sarface  of 
the  right-hand  branch.  Wben  the  handles  are  closed,  the  ends  of  the 
clamps  are  Beven-tentbs  of  an  inch  apart,  while  the  fenesters,  at  their 
widest  part,  are  two  and  three-quarter  inches  asunder.  The  broadest 
part  of  the  fencster  ia  equal  to  two  inches,  while  its  whole  length  is 
fi?e  inches.  From  the  extremities  of  the  handles  to  the  lock  or  poict 
irhere  the  branches  cross,  is  four  and  a  quarter  inches.  After  the 
branches  are  crossed,  tbcj  do  not  divaricate,  but  proceed  in  parallel 
lines  one  inch  and  a  quarter :  hence,  if  a  fretal  head  he  ever  so  con- 
wderably  elongated  by  the  pressure  of  the  parts,  the  clamps  are  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  it,  being  seven  inches  long.  In  this  in- 
fltrument,  such  are  the  width  and  length  of  the  fenestrae,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  parietal  protuberances  jut  out  through  or  beyond  them 
when  they  are  fixed  on  the  head.  Indeed,  the  foetal  head,  when  held 
within  the  grasp  of  thi3  instrument,  if  it  be  properly  adjusted,  caa 
hardly  sustain  any  injury  from  it,  so  admirably  is  it  modelled  upon  the 
curves  of  the  craninnn. 

I  have  several  times  delivered  from  the  superior  strait  with  Davis'i 
forceps,  an  operation  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  by  tbe 
boldness  of  the  new-curve,  particularly  upon  its  convex  or  inferior 
edge.  There  is  no  forceps  extant  of  which  the  new-curve  so  nearly 
coincides  with  an  arc  of  Prof.  Carua's  circle.  I  am  quite  free  to  con- 
fess my  preference  for  chis  over  all  other  instruments  for  the  safe  de- 
livery of  the  child,  because,  as  I  repeat,  I  think  it  almost  ont  of  the 
bounds  of  possibility  to  injure  the  fcetus  with  it,  provided  it  be  per- 
fectly well  adjusted,  and  used  with  common  discretion.  I  have  not 
myself  employed  the  German  forceps  of  Siebold,  because  I  have  con- 
sidered that  the  handles  are  very  clumsy,  and  so  widely  separated, 
when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  on  the  head,  as  to  expose  us  to  the 
hazard  of  compressing  the  cranium  too  violently.  I  have  also  thought 
the  handles  too  much  curved.  But  the  author  of  the  instrument  is 
justly  celebrated  for  his  skill ;  and  I  am  also  aware  that  this  is  the  io- 
Btrument  preferred  and  often  uaed  in  our  city  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Huston, 
whose  judgment  and  skill  demand  my  highest  respect.  This  gentle- 
man, who  is  frequently  called  upon  for  consultation,  has  informed  me 
that  his  success  with  Siebold's  forceps,  modified  by  himself,  causes  him 
to  esteem  it  above  all  others.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Dr.  Hus- 
ton's forceps,  although  modellod  upon  that  of  Prof.  SiehoM,  ia  very  dif- 
ferent from  it  in  regard  to  its  lightness  and  manuability,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  length  of  the  lever.     This  is,  perhaps,  a  fault,  if  it  be 
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tme,  as  I  beliere  it  to  be,  that  the  obstetrio  forceps  ia  not  a  compresaor, 
but  only  a  traotor  and  doable  lerer.  Shorter  handles,  which  lesBeo 
the  power  of  the  lever,  diminish  the  haiards  to  which  the  child  is  ex- 
posed from  the  compressive  action  of  the  instroment,  which  in  all  cases 
perhaps  is  too  fearfully  great.  Short  handles  do  not  prevent  ub  from 
holding  the  child  secnrelj:  with  short  handles  it  ia  possible  to  make 
traction  to  an  extent  that  is  dangcroaa.  My  specimen  of  Siebold's 
forceps,  manufactared  at  Berlin,  weighs  twenty-seven  onnoes  and  a 
lulf,  while  the  instromeat  of  Dr.  Hostos  is  bat  twenty^one  ounces  in 
weight. 

Fig.  125  ia  a  representation  of  this  forceps  modified  from  Siebold's, 
wluoh  I  have  taken  from  Unston'i  edition  of  Churchill's  Midw^try. 

Fig.  125. 


Upon  looking  along  the  convex  edge  of  the  new  curve  of  Haston's 
forceps,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  is  almost  straight  from  a  point 
ft  little  beyond  the  posterior  terminus  of  tbo  fenestra!  opening,  to  the 
handle,  ao  that  the  instrument  is  more  seemingly  than  really  curved — 
for  the  instrument,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  clamp.  The  clamps  are 
not  very  much  bent,  especially  the  concave  edge  of  the  new>curve. 
I  subjoin  here  a  drawing,  Fig.  126,  taken  in  the  camera  lacida,  of 
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-mj  Davis's  forceps  mado  bj  Botscfaan,  applied  to  the  head  of  a  child. 
It  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  concave  edge  of  the  new-curve, 
that  that  edge  is  not  very  much  bent,  while  the  convex  edge  of  the 
carve  represents  almost  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  ;  anil  as  the  convex 
edge  turns  upwards  to  join  the  handle,  which  springs  mainly  from  the 
eoncavQ  edge,  and  is  continuous  therewith,  it  fallows  that,  when  the 
instrument  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  it  rests  easily 
therein,  because  it  does  not  strain  back  the  anterior  edge  of  the  peri- 
neum towards  the  anus,  and  even  near  to  the  point  of  the  coccyx, 
M  must  happen  when  the  head  is  seized  high  up  in  the  pelvis  with 
sny  other  instrument.  The  edge  of  the  perineum,  in  using  this  instra- 
nwnt,  comes  forward  almost  aa  far  as  the  line  which  is  continaona  with 
the  concave  edge  of  the  curve.  The  great  advantage  attending  the 
use  of  Davis's  forceps  is  foond 
^'^-  '^'-  in  its  lightness,  weighing,  as  I 

said,  ten  ounces  nod  three- 
quarters,  and  in  the  ehortn««s 
of  ils  handles,  which,  while  they 
afford  all  the  requisite  purchase 
for  making  even  the  most  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  tractioD, 
yet  from  the  shortness  of  thfl 
lever,  serve  to  guard  the  child 
against  the  mischtefa  of  eicej- 
sive  compression. 

I  now  reiterate  the  expres- 
sion of  my  opinion  that  the 
obstetric  forceps  was  never 
designed  to  act  as  a  compres- 
sor, but  only  as  a  tractor  and 
double  lever.  Dr.  Davis's  for- 
ceps is  forged  in  such  fashion 
that  its  interior  face  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  rotundity  of  those  parts  of  the  head  which  it 
touches ;  while  the  fenestrie  are  ho  vast  as  to  permit  conaiderable  por- 
tions of  the  parietal  protuberances  to  project  as  segments  of  curves 
outside  and  beyond  the  fenestral  openings.  It  would  1>e  true  to  B*y 
that  the  instrument,  when  accurately  adjusted  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cranium,  scarcely  touches  the  maternal  tissues  within  the  pelvis.  The 
exterior  curves  are  also  arranged  so  accurately  that  the  tissues  of  the 
mother  can  never  touch  the  edges  of  them  ;  bo  that  tbey  caaoot  he  cat 
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bj  them,  the  surfaces  of  contact  being  everywhere  broad  and  gentlj 
rounded.  The  admirable  form  of  the  old-curve  or  head-curve  enables 
the  instrument  to  touch  very  large  portions  of  the  cranial  surfaces, 
pressing  them  equably,  and  not  unequably  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  that, 
irhen  the  instrument  is  accurately  applied,  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
natter  to  do  with  it  the  least  injury  to  the  foetus,  since  it  can  scarcely 
slide.  I  prefer  it  for  ordinary  cases  to  all  the  other  instruments. 
.  Each  blade  of  this  forceps  is  provided  with  a  supplementary  ooun* 
terpart  much  narrower  than  the  principal  blades,  which  may  often  be 
msefiilly  resorted  to  in  cases  where,  after  easily  adjusting  the  first 
blade,  the  apposition  of  the  second  blade  is  found  to  be  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, or  impossible,  in  consequence  of  that  portion  of  the  head  which 
the  blade  ought  to  cover,  being  driven  or  jammed  with  violence  against 
the  bony  side  of  the  pelvis.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  narrow  blade 
might  admit  of  adjustment,  whereas  a  broad  one  could  by  no  means  be 
with  safety  applied. 

I  fervently  desire  the  Student  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  meaning 
mad  intention  of  the  accoucheur  in  using  the  obstetric  forceps.  His 
eoorse  as  a  practitioner  will  take  its  color  much  from  the  impressions 
ke  receives  concerning  the  nature  and  design  of  the  instrument.  If 
I  were  possessed  of  such  place  and  reputation  in  the  world  as  might 
give  to  my  opinion  any  character  of  authority,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
manner  I  could  exercise  such  authority  more  favorably  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  in  this  particular  line,  than  by  establishing  th6  doc* 
trine  that  the  obstetric  forceps  is  the  child's  instrument; 
that  the  perforator,  the  crotchet,  and  the  embryotomy 
forceps,  are  instruments  for  the  mother;  and  that  the 
Csesarian  operation  is  an  operation  to  be  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parturient  woman. 

If  a  woman  in  labor  is  in  a  situation  demanding  immediate  delivery 
by  instrumental  means,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  the  claims 
or  interests  of  the  child,  it  is  clear  that,  to  lessen  the  volume  of  the 
eranium  by  perforation,  and  to  extract  it  with  the  crotchet  or  with  my 
embryotomy  forceps,  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  swiftest  method  that 
ean  be  employed ;  and  every  accoucheur  would  prefer  this  method  in 
a  ease  exhibiting  undeniable  proofs  of  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Hence 
I  repeat  that  the  obstetric  forceps  is  designed  to  save  the  child,  and 
tbat  the  relief  which  it  gives  to  the  mother  is  but  an  appurtenant  to  it. 
'  It  is  true  that,  in  the  conduct  of  a  labor,  the  accoucheur  shall  often 
eome  to  the  conclusion  to  deliver  with  the  forceps  on  account  of  some 
ezeessive  pain,  inability,  or  danger,  to  which  the  woman  is  exposed ; 
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and  tbis  in  cases  where  he  w^uld  not  adopt  Buch  a  resolution  from 
views  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  child  atone. 

Id  this  Benee,  then,  the  Student  might  reply  that  the  forceps  ie  the 
mother's  instrument;  to  which  I  answer,  nay,  but  it  is  the  child's  in- 
strument; and  I  select  it  for  my  operation  only  because  it  makes  tbs 
child  safe,  which  could  not  be  were  I  to  use  the  mother's  instrumeDts — 
to  wit,  the  perforator  and  the  embryotomy  forceps.  I  dare  not  to  nse 
the  mother's  instrumentB  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  the  child, 
but  I  may  with  the  child's  instrament  relieve  the  mother,  and  save  her, 
while  I  do  it  no  injury. 

If  the  Student  should  take  his  impreBsions  of  duty  from  studying 
the  English  books  of  midwifery,  he  will  go  into  the  world  believing 
that  the  obstetric  forceps  is  the  mother's  instrument,  and  he  will  mt 
it  for  her,  and  for  her  alone;  whereas,  should  he  adopt  the  views  above 
Bet  forth,  and  which  I  deem  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  wholesome,  he 
will  enter  upon  his  career  feeling  and  knowing  that  he  possesses  so 
apparatus  with  which  to  rescue  the  child  when  in  danger;  and  he  will 
employ  this  instrument  as  often  from  indications  relative  solely  to  the 
child,  as  from  indications  relative  solely  to  the  mother;  and,  if  the 
American  Student  should  take  this  view,  be  would,  cieteru  pari/iju, 
become  a  better  accoucheur  than  the  European,  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish Student,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  know  more  clearly  tbw 
Chamberlen  himself  did,  that  the  forceps  is  really  designed  for  the 
rescue  of  the  child.  He  wilt  save  more  lives;  for  be  will  rescue  many 
an  infant  that  but  for  such  intervention  would  be  atitl-bom  ;  and  he  will 
save  many  a  mother,  who  in  England  is  allowed  to  test  the  spontaneou 
power  up  to  a  point  at  which  embryotomy  becomes  indispensable,  as  t 
means  of  saving  the  mother,  a  point  from  which  she  too  often  beginl 
irrecoverably  to  sink. 

The  obstetric  forceps  is  designed  to  be  applied  only  to  the  cranium 
of  the  child.  It  should  never  bo  applied  to  the  pelvic  extremity  of 
the  foetal  ovoid. 

The  blades  are  designed  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  ex- 
tremities of  them  passing  up  nearly  as  far  as  the  chin.  See  again  Fig. 
126.  Ttey  may  he  applied  to  the  head  in  occipi to-anterior  and  in  oc- 
cipito- posterior  positions  of  it,  and  also  in  the  transverse  positioos 
■which  it  sometimes  assumes.  Tliey  may  also  be  applied  to  the  head  ia 
face  presentations,  whether  the  chin  be  to  the  pubis  or  to  the  sacrum ; 
and  their  consummate  conservatism  must  be  frequently  appealed  to,  for 
the  succor  of  the  child,  in  those  pelvic  presentations  in  which  the  head 
cannot  be  extricated  by  the  hand  alone. 
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When  properly  adjusted  in  a  suitable  case,  they  give  ttf  the  surgeon 
eontrol  at  will  over  the  progress  of  the  labor. 

I  have  said  that  the  forceps  is  not  a  compressor,  but  merely  a 
tractor.  I  might  have  said  that,  while  it  is  a  tractor,  it  is  also  a  double 
brer. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  leyer-like  action  of  the  forceps, 
lat  the  Student  endeavor  to  deliver  the  foetus  on  the  machine;  and,  for 
tkis  purpose,  let  him  employ  a  Baudelocque  or  French  forceps.  Hav* 
ifig  grasped  the  head,  let  him  take  hold  of  the  blunt-hook  of  the  Iefl« 
band  branch,  and  pull  by  that  alone ;  and,  as  he  pulls,  very  gently, 
IH  him  move  the  hook  towards  the  left  side ;  and  having  carried  it  far 
#nough  over  in  that  direction,  let  him  take  hold  of  the  blunt-hook  of 
the  right-hand  branch,  and  pulling  gently,  or  even  by  merely  holding 

enough  to  keep  the  clam  of  that  branch  from  sinking  into  the  pel- 
if  he  carries  the  handle  over  to  the  right  side,  he  will  find  what 
ii  meant  by,  and  what  is  the  great  and  efficacious  power  of  the  lever- 
like  operation  of  the  forceps,  when  moved,  from  handle  to  handle ;  for, 
M  he  carries  the  said  hook  to  the  right,  the  blade  of  the  other  half  of 
ikm  forceps  will  be  seen  to  emerge  from  the  pelvis ;  and  so,  by  alter- 
ttiting  the  lever-like  motions,  he  will  at  last  find  that  the  forceps  is 
irtlbdrawn  wholly  from  the  pelvis,  bringing  away  in  its  clamp  the  head 
•f  the  young  child  unhurt  by  compression. 

The  compressive  action  of  the  instrument  is  not  needed,  further 
than  to  cause  it  to  hold  the  head  firmly  and  steadily,  while  the  lever 
or  lateral,  and  the  extracting  or  vertical  power  is  applied  through  it. 
It  is  never  applied  to  the  foetus  in  breech  or  footling  cases,  until  all 
parts  of  the  child  save  the  head,  are  bom,  for  the  delivery  of  which, 
mder  such  circumstances,  it  is  frequently  required;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
required  in  those  presentations  which  are  manageable  by  the  hand,  the 
noose,  or  the  blunt-hook. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  relative  to  the  forceps  that  a  Stu- 
dent could  take  up,  would  be  the  opinion  that  the  forceps  is,  in  its 
Tory  design,  a  compressive  instrument.  It  is  not  so ;  the  forceps  is 
not  a  pincers,  it  is  an  extractor — it  is  a  real  tire-tSte  ;  and  I  think  it 
onght  to  be  established  as  a  principle  in  obstetrics,  that,  where  there  is 
not  space  enough  for  the  descent  of  the  head  without  the  forceps,  there 
onnnot  be  produced  a  due  proportion  by  merely  squeezing  the  head 
down  to  the  required  dimensions  by  such  an  instrument.  If,  however, 
Ao  Student  will  hold  such  a  disproportioned  head  firmly  with  the 
oooblea,  and  draw  it  downwards,  the  pelvis  and  the  tissues  will  wire- 
it  00  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  before  too  narrow  apertures  or 
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canal.  An  Mince  of  gold  may,  by  a  certain  force,  be  dravn  through 
tho  hole  in  a  ivire  plate;  while  the  force,  a  millioa  times  mnltip^ed, 
could  by  no  means  drive  it  through  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  sane 
■wire-plate.  Lest,  however,  I  might  by  the  above  give  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  my  views,  it  is  needful  that  I  should  state,  that  a  head,  by  long 
pressure  of  the  pains,  may  sometimes  be  SO  moulded  and  reduced  in 
diameter  as  to  pass  through  a  pelvis  smaller  than  the  head  was  at  the 
cotomencement  of  the  travail;  whenever,  therefore,  the  pains  cetse, 
or  are  insufficient  to  reduce  it,  the  forceps,  used  as  an  extractor,  may 
assist  to  that  end  by  wire-drawing  il;  they  should  never  squeeze  it 
merely  to  compress  and  diminish  its  dimensions  ;  they  should  always 
embrace  it  firmly  enough  to  hold  on  and  draw  it  down,  so  that  the 
passages  may  mould  it  as  it  descends. 

The  celebrated  fiaudelocque,  in  order  to  learn,  by  inspection,  the 
effects  of  direct  pressure  by  the  forceps,  procured  nine  stili-born  chil- 
dren, and,  by  moulding  their  heads  in  the  hand,  restored  them  to  the 
shape  of  the  uncompressed  head.  He  also  procured  three  forceps  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  as  nearly  alike  as  possible;  he  then  applied 
the  instruments  over  the  parietal  protuberances,  and  squeezed  the 
heads  until  the  handles  were  brought  into  contact,  and  tied  firmly 
with  a  string,  so  that  each  head  might  be  accurately  me&sured  while 
under  the  compression,  and  then  compared  with  its  dimensions  before 
the  instruments  were  applied.  Such  was  the  force  employed  in  bring- 
ing the  handles  into  contact,  that  the  instruments,  though  very  choice 
ones,  were  all  spoiled  by  the  experiment.  The  instrument  was  sob- 
sequenily  applied  so  as  to  embrace  the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  the 
results  ascertained.  These  excellent  experiments,  for  the  particnlart 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  Student  to  L'Jlrt  dei  Aceouckemens,  Part 
IV.,  chap,  i.,  are  commented  on  by  Baudelocque  as  follows  : — 

"It  may  be  concluded  from  these  experiments:  1st,  that  the  redac- 
tion in  size  of  the  fcetal  head,  included  in  the  clamp  of  the  forceps, 
differs  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  firmness  of  the  cranium  al 
birth,  and  to  the  more  or  less  complete  closure  of  the  sutures  and  fon- 
tanels. 2i],  that  this  reduction  cannot  in  any  case  be  so  considefftble 
as  has  by  accoucheurs  been  supposed,  and  that  it  can  with  diffieuUy, 
and  very  rarely,  exceed  four  or  five  lines,  with  the  instrument  acting  upon 
the  sides  of  the  head.  3d,  that  the  degree  of  reduction  should  never 
be  estimated  from  the  distance  remaining  between  the  ends  of  the 
handles  when  they  are  pressed  together  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
head,  nor  from  the  amount  of  force  employed  to  bring  them  towards 
each  other.     4th,  and  lastly,  that  the  diameters  which  cross  the  com- 
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yreased  one,  far  from  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  diminntion  of  the 
eompressed  one,  do  not  in  general  augment  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
0f  a  line,  and  in  fact  are  sometimes  even  lessened." 

^.  The  above-mentioned  results,  procured  by  so  distinguished  a  writer 
M  Baudelocque,  ought  to  suffice  for  removing  any  lingering  disposition 
might  have  to  regard  the  forceps  as  a  compressing  instrument,  and 
should  then  be  fully  on  our  guard  against  the  propensity  to  use  it 
£or  auch  an  object;  but  let  it  be  considered  that  the  head  does  not  fill 
mp  the  pelvis  as  a  nail  fills  up  the  hole  into  which  it  is  driven,  but  that 
H  is  always  caught  and  arrested  by  two  or  perhaps  four  points  on  which 
it  is  impelled,  and  we  shall  see  that  if  we  do  use  it  to  squeeze  and  re- 
duce the  sise  of  the  head,  we  shall  only  reduce  those  diameters  that 
ste  already  small  enough,  and  augment  those  that  are  already  too  large, 
ibr  it  cannot  be  adjusted  on  the  pointr  that  are  in  such  close  contact  as 
to  eonstitute  a  real  arrest.  The  most  proper  view  to  take  of  the  instru- 
■Mmt  is,  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  proper  labor  pain,  supplying  the  want 
^  expulsive  force  when  wholly  absent,  or  aiding  it  when  its  force  is  in- 
Mflloient  to  efiect  the  delivery  of  the  woman.  Impossibilities  are  not 
t9.  be  expected  from  it;  yet  in  all  those  cases  where  it  is  inapplicable, 
ve  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  measures  of  a  far  less  pleasant 
ekaracter. 

It  is  common  to  apply  the  forceps  to  the  head  only  after  it  has  got 
t^Mj  into  the  excavation,  and  the  nearer  the  head  is  to  the  external 
ergans,  the  more  easily  may  the  instrument  be  adjusted  upon  it.  Hence, 
wlienever,  in  the  management  of  a  labor,  we  begin  to  perceive  the 
fljgiis  that  indicate  the  use  of  instruments,  we  often  feel  at  liberty  to 
W9A%  until  the  presenting  part  can  take  an  advantageous  position,  pre- 
ferring to  lose  a  little  time,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  greater  facility 
and  assurance  of  ^safety.  Whenever  the  head  has  sunk  so  low  as  to 
get  the  vertex  just  under  or  behind  the  sub-pubal  ligament,  we  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  in  placing  the  two  branches,  successively  in- 
troduced, into  their  proper  positions,  because  the  rotation  is  completed, 
and  the  bi-parietal  diameter  does  not  occupy  the  entire  transverse 
dimension  of  the  pelvis;  but  when  we  have  to  apply  it  before  rotation 
has  taken  place,  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  getting  either 
tlie  first  or  the  second  branch  directly  over  the  side  of  the  head  ;  but 
if  we  fail  to  adjust  the  branches  accurately  in  opposition,  we  either 
eaimot  make  them  lock,  or  we  lock  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  edge 
ef  the  instrument  contuses  or  even  cuts  the  part  of  the  scalp  or  cheek 
fn  which  it  rests,  leaving  a  scar,  or  actually  breaking  the  tender  bones 
#f  the  cranium,  while  the  other  edge  cuts  the  womb  or  vagina  by  its 
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free  and  projecting  ounre*  In  fact,  the  forceps  is  designed  for  the  sides 
of  the  head ;  and  if,  nnder  the  stress  of  circnmstanees,  we  are  eom- 
pelled  to  fix  them  in  any  other  position,  we  shall  always  feel  relnetant 
to  do  so,  and  look  forward  with  a  painful  anxiety  to  the  birth,  in  order 
to  learn  whether  we  have  done  the  mischief  we  feared,  but  wliieh  we 
eonld  not  avoid. 

I  onght  also  to  mention,  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  fbreepa  seems 
to  be  clearly  indicated,  bat  in  which,  npon  trial,  we  cmn  by  no  means 
apply  them;  the  size  and  position  of  the  head  are  snch  that  we  esmiot 
by  force  or  dexterity  get  the  blade  of  the  instrument  betwixt  it  and  die 
bony  passages;  in  such  a  case  proper  skill  and  judgment  ought  to  be 
employed,  and  then,  when  we  cannot  succeed,  we  must  be  content  to 
think  that  we  cannot,  and  that  no  one  else  can  ;  and  afterwards,  we 
must  resort  to  other  means  of  relief*  Further,  we  can  sometimes  ad- 
just the  forceps  perfectly,  but  cannot  effect  the  delirery,  bee«me  tfw 
parts  are  too  small.  Here,  silso,  we  ought  to  suffer  no  feeling  of 
mortification  to  vex  us  for  waht  of  success ;  we  should  feel  assured 
that  we  have  exerted  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  and  deztmty,  a 
degree  equal  to  what  we  ought  to  consider  safe;  and  being  then  eon- 
vinoed  or  satisfied  that  our  duty  has  been  in  so  far  done,  we  lay  aside 
the  forceps  to  resort  to  ulterior  measures* 

I  have  already  said  that  the  instrument  is  made  for  the  head,  to 
which  alone  it  can  be  safely  applied.  It  would  crush  or  cat  the  breech, 
and  the  sides  or  the  belly,  if  applied  in  breech  presentations  to  those 
parts. 

The  forceps  cannot  be  applied  unless  the  parts  are  favorably  dis- 
posed ;  for  instance,  the  os  uteri  must  be  dilated  and  gone  up  over  the 
head.  The  vagina  and  perineum  also  must  be  in  such  a  condition  that 
we  need  have  no  fear  of  lacerating  any  of  those  parts ;  else,  the  ope- 
ration is  contraindicated. 

A  man  shall  hardly  be  justified  who  inserts  his  forceps 
within  the  os  uteri.  He  must  wait  until  the  circle  has  risen 
above  the  parietal  protuberance,  and  can  no  more  be  felt. 

The  pains  must  have  been  proved  insufficient  for  their  office;  or  else 
the  exigent  demand  for  delivery,  arising  from  hemorrhage,  convulsion, 
or  other  states,  must  establish  the  indication.  We  should  find  ourselves 
inexcusable,  if  we  should  be  led  to  use  them  where  the  pains  are  still 
of  vast  force,  and  where  they  fail  of  success  on  account  of  a  preter- 
natural resistance.  If  we  judge  that  the  power  of  the  pains  is  already 
as  great  as  the  patient  ought  to  bear,  we  ought  not  to  apply  the  for- 
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wpa,  in  order  to  add  to  the  forces  which  are  aU'oady  perhaps  of  a  dan-* 
ganous  degree  of  intensity. 

The  motive  for  the  nse  of  the  operation  should  he  clearly  nnderstood 
■a  referable  both  to  the  mother  and  child ;  to  the  mother  alone ;  or  to 
the  child  alone.  The  consent  of  responsible  and  interested  persons 
should  be  obtained ;  the  motives  for  the  operation  should, 'if  possible, 
bt  dearly  explained  to  the  woman  herself,  and  truthful,  yet  reason- 
•U0  promises  should  be  made  to  provide  for  her  safety  and  comfbrt,- 
bolh  of  them  requiring  the  operation  to  be  done.  If  time  permits, 
SMM  professional  friend  should  be  invited  to  witness  and  sanction  the 
pparation. 

.  The  position  of  the  presentation  should  be  well  known ;  and,  if  need- 
My  should  be  verified  by  the  introduction  of  half  the  hand  or  the  whole 
kaad  into  the  passage.  The  bladder  and  rectum  should  be  evacuated, 
Ike  latter  by  an  enema,  and  the  former  by  the  catheter ;  the  last  pre- 
oaatioa  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

'  The  bed  should  be  prepared  by  bringing  the  end  or  side  of  it  quite 
to  the  end  or  side  of  the  bedstead,  and  then  covering  it  with  blankets 
aad  sheets  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  bed  from  being  soiled. 
Plirt  of  a  sheet  should  reach  down  to  the  floor,  on  which  some  cloths 
i^ght  to  be  placed,  to  receive  the  fluids  that  commonly  escape  during 
the  process  of  delivery. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  side  or  end  of  the  bed,  as 
the  case  may  be,  lying  on  her  back,  with  the  end  of  the  sacrum  pro- 
jeeting  far  enough  over  the  bed  to  admit  of  the  most  unrestrained 
to  the  parts  by  the  hand  and  the  forceps.  While  lying  in  this 
kner,  the  feet  should  rest  on  two  chairs  or  on  the  laps  of  her  assist- 
utting  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  patient,  and  far  enough 
tnm  each  other  to  allow  the  operator  to  stand  or  sit  between  them ; 
the  patient  always  being  covered  with  a  light  sheet  or  blanket,  acoord- 
mg  to  the  temperature  of  the  apartment. 

The  instruments,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  should  be  placed  be- 
lore  using  them  in  a  bowl  of  tepid  water ;  and,  when  ready,  they 
ahould  be  anointed  with  sweet  oil,  which  adheres  to  them  better  than 
lard. 

Lastly,  the  parts  should  be  freely  anointed  with  lard. 

The  forceps  are  differently  applied,  according  as  the  head  is  differ- 
eotily  placed. 

If  the  vertex  present,  and  rotation  have  taken  place  so  as  to  bring 
the  point  of  the  head  just  below  or  behind  the  sub-pubal  ligament, 
the  left-hand  blade  is  to  be  taken  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  fore  and 
85 
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middle  finger-  of  the  right  hand  shoald  be  passed  upwards  as  far  is 
eonveniently  can  be  done,  betwixt  the  left  ischiam  and  the  child's 
head,  somewhat  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelTia,  or  towards 
the  left  saoro-iliac  junction.  The  branch  shonld  be  so  held  as  to  crou 
the  right  groin,  in  a  direction  from  aboye,  downwards  and  inwards, 
so  as  to  let  the  point  of  the  blade  be  near  the  YulTa,  in  which  it  is 
next  gently  and  slowly  introdnced,  allowing  the  concayity  of  the  old- 
corre  to  be  in  contact  with  the  conyexity  of  the  head.  In  proportion 
as  it  adyances,  the  point  is  directed  upwards  towards  the  plane  of  the 
superior  strait,  the  handle  coming  downwards  as  the  introdaotion  pro- 
ceeds, great  care  being  taken  to  direct  the  point  by  the  two  fingers  which 
guide  it  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  If  any  obstruction  or  diflicnlty  is  met 
with,  let  it  be  oyercome  by  gentleness  and  dexterity,  and  not  by  force. 
For  example,  if  the  point  comes  in  contact  with  the  ear,  that  organ 
might  very  easily  be  lacerated  by  any  rude  force,  and  a  great  deal  of 
caution  ought  to  be  obseryed  in  order  to  protect  the  child  from  such 
a  maiming,  and  the  medical  attendant  from  such  a  disgrace.  At 
length  the  blade  is  introduced  sufiicienily  far  to  show  that  the  point  is 
nearly  eyen  with  the  chin,  and  the  old-curye  in  proper  contstot  with  the 
side  of  the  cranium  and  face,  and  that  it  coyers  the  ear. 

The  end  of  the  handle  should  now  be  depressed  a  little,  so  as  to 
force  the  edge  of  the  perineum  backwards,  and  then  giyen  in  charge  to 
one  of  the  assistants,  while  the  right-hand  branch  is  taken  in  the  right 
hand,  and  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introdnced 
into  the  yagina,  on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  case  just  described.  The 
branch  is  laid  across  the  left  groin,  looking  from  aboye  downwards  and 
inwards,  and  the  point  of  the  blade  is  passed  into  the  yagina  abo?e 
the  first  branch.  This  one  should  also  be  at  first  directed  towards  the 
sacro-iliac  junction  of  the  right  side,  and  eleyated  as  it  proceeds  so  is 
to  be  brought  at  last  into  exact  opposition  to  the  left-hand  branch.  If 
any  difficulty  occurs  in  bringing  it  forwards  enough,  the  two  left-hand 
fingers  that  are  guiding  it  will  serye  to  slide  it  edgewise  into  the  pro- 
per position.  The  branches  are  now  to  be  joined  at  the  lock ;  and  the 
union  of  the  branches  is  yery  easily  to  be  effected  if  the  opposition  of 
the  two  counterparts  is  accurate.  If  the  opposition  be  inaccurate,  the 
locking  is  impossible,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  yiolent  force. 
When  locked,  let  the  handles  be  brought  near  enough  together  to  mike 
sure  that  the  head  is  firmly  grasped,  and  then  the  instrument  is  to  be 
withdrawn  a  little,  in  order  to  efiect  its  more  complete  adaptation  to  the 
conyex  surface  of  the  cranium,  which  it  grasps  or  contains  within  its 
jaws. 
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If  the  handles  come  not  near  enough  into  contact,  that  circumstance 
proves  conclnsively  that  the  head  is  not  properly  seized;  and  nothing 
further  should  be  done  until  the  error  be  corrected.  If  they  gape 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  ends,  they  are  not  adjusted  upon 
the  parietal  bones ;  but  are  obliquely  fixed  upon  the  frontal  and  occipi- 
tal regions.  They  ought  to  be  a  little  more  than  an  inch  apart  at  the 
ends  of  the  handles. 

Whenever,  during  the  process  of  introduction,  a  pain  comes  on,  all 
action  ought  to  be  suspended  until  the  pain  has  ceased.  If  this  pre- 
caution be  not  observed,  there  is  great  danger  of  contusion,  or  lacera- 
tion, by  the  blades  of  the  instrument. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  first  or  left-hand  blade  passes 
readily  up  to  its  proper  position,  and  takes  its  place  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  face,  without  communicating  the  least  disagreeable  sensation 
to  the  patient,  or  causing  the  smallest  embarrassment  to  the  accoucheur; 
bat,  when  he  attempts  to  put  the  other  blade  into  position,  he  either 
fails  to  insert  it  as  deep  as  the  other,  or,  having  done  so,  finds  himself 
baffled  in  every  effort  to  lock  the  joint. 

The  first  blade  has  perhaps  taken  up  so  much  space  as  to  have  thrust 
the  head  strongly  over  against  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis;  leaving  no 
passage  betwixt  it  and  the  cranium  along  which  to  make  the  second 
blade  glide. 

Upon  the  failure,  after  discreet  efforts,  both  of  the  counterparts  should 
be  gently  withdrawn.  Perhaps  a  new  pain  may  now  succeed  in  forcing 
the  presenting  part  a  little  onwards ;  or,  perhaps,  after  wholly  with- 
drawing the  right-hand  branch,  the  surgeon  may  succeed  in  using  the 
left  blade  as  a  vectis  so  successfully  as  to  bring  the  head  into  a  better 
attitude;  so  that,  when  the  attempt  to 
adjust  the  clamps  is  renewed,  no  diffi-  '^ 

cnlty  is  found  to  remain.  He  shall 
often  succeed  in  adjusting  the  right- 
hand  blade  as  a  vectis,  when  he  shall 
have  withdrawn  the  left-hand  blade. 

When  the  two  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment are  introduced  far  enough,  they 
may  have  been  so  imperfectly  ad- 
justed that  the  concave  edges  of  the 
new-curve  may  be  almost  in  contact, 
while  the  convex  edges  divaricate 
Tery  much,  the  ends  of  the  handles 
having  their  flat  surfaces   obliquely 
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placed,  as  in  Figure  127.  Let  the  Student  carefallj  examine  ilk 
figure,  and  learn  from  it  how  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this 
olliquity  of  the  manubria  which  \%  very  difficult  to  understand  with- 
out such  explanation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  make  another 
figure,  to  show  that,  if  the  obliquity  of  the  flat-faces  of  the  manubria 
should  be  the  reverse  of  what  is  here  seen,  it  would  be  because  the  con- 
vex edges  of  the  new-curves  are  too  near,  and  the  concave  edges  too  far 
from  each  other.  The  instrument  could  not  hold  in  snch  a  state  of  it, 
but  would  slip  off  behind,  or  in  front,  and  destroy  the  vagina.  Thk 
could  not  happen  except  where  the  accoucheur  has  placed  the  instm- 
ment  too  near  the  coronal  surface  of  the  head,  or  too  far  from  the 
bregmatic  surface.  An  inexperienced  person  is  very  apt  in  this  ease 
to  suppose  the  very  reverse,  or  that  he  has  placed  the  convex  edge  of 
the  new-curve  too  far  from  the  pubis  and  too  near  the  sacrum ;  whereas, 
it  is  really  too  near  the  pubal  and  too  far  from  the  sacral  region  of  the 
excavation. 

If  he  makes  this  mistake,  which,  I  repeat  it,  he  will  be  apt  to  make, 
he  would  do  well  t6  remove  the  blade  entirely,  and  give  himself  tine 
to  reflect  anew  upon  the  position  of  the  child's  head,  and  the  relation 
of  its  right  and  left  ears  to  the  pelvic  walls.  In  this  way,  having 
mastered  the  topography  of  the  case,  he  will  be  likely  to  succeed  upon 
renewing  his  attempt.  It  would  be  far  wiser  and  far  more  charitable 
to  do  so  than  to  make  a  barbarous  and  most  unjustifiable  endeavor  to 
extract  with  forceps  oblique  and  not  in  apposition,  which  they  never 
can  be  when  not  in  opposition. 

Should  he  now  succeed  in  making  the  acyustment,  the  handles  will 
point  parallel  to  the  left  abducted  thigh  in  vertex  labor  in  the  first 
position,  the  head  incompletely  rotated ;  or,  vice  versdj  to  the  right 
thigh ;  or,  when  rotation  is  complete  and  extension  begun,  they  will 
coincide  with  the  mesial  line  of  the  trunk.  In  proportion  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  head  makes  greater  progress,  the  handles  rise  upwards 
towards  the  woman's  belly,  for  the  head,  bringing  the  forceps  along 
with  it  in  its  descent,  must  pass  out  in  coincidence  with  Carus's  curve. 
The  end  of  the  handles  in  rising  describes  that  same  curve  with  ft 
greater  radius. 

The  instrument  being  now  adjusted  over  the  sides  of  the  child's 
head,  as  in  Fig.  126,  let  care  be  taken,  before  proceeding,  that  no 
external  part  be  caught  or  pinched  by  the  lock  or  joint.  This  is  as- 
certained by  passing  the  fingers  round  and  within  the  orifice  of  the 
vulva.  In  general,  no  attempt  to  extract  should  be  made  until  pain 
or  tenesmus  comes  on.    When  the  woman  is  ready,  let  the  handles  be 
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hAd  in  the  left  htnd,  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  being  pkced 
in  front  of  the  joint  or  crossings,  to  assist  in  the  extraction^  while  the 
iadsK  finger  is  to  be  pressed  against  the  child's  head,  and  aiways  re- 
tained in  contact  therewith,  daring  the  eztractiye  effort.  The  finger 
awght  alwajfij  in  this  state,  to  tonch  the  head ;  bat  if  it  leaves  it,  it  is 
«Bdj  becaose  the  blades  are  slipping  off,  in  which  case  traction  should 
MMe  nntil  they  are  adjusted  again.  While  the  finger  remains  in  eon- 
tnet  with  the  head,  there  is  no  slipping  of  the  instrument.  It  is 
Aftinefnl  to  let  the  forceps  slip  off  the  head  and  fly  from  the  Tulva 
vth  a  suddenness  sufficient  to  lacerate  the  parts  in  the  most  frightful 
WMMUtat.  An  operator  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  soon  as  he 
tUowa  so  scandalous  a  misdemeanor  to  occur  from  his  carelessness  or 
Ignorance.  • . 

.^  The  most  successful  mode  of  using  the  instrument  at  first  is,  to 
ipaploy  it  as  a  lever,  by  moving  it  from  handle  to  handle,  exerting  at 
the  same  time  enough  extractive  force  to  prevent  the  opposite  blade 
from  plunging  deeper  into  the  parts,  while  we  move  the  handles  to  the 
rights  or  the  left. 

.  Let  me  here  repeat  that,  in  exhibiting  to  my  Glass  a  demonstratioti 
9f  the  lever-like  action  of  the  forceps,  after  having  i^djusted  the  instru- 
BMits  on  the  head,  in  the  phantome,  I  take  hold  of  the  blunt-hook  of 
ikiB  left-hand  branch,  and,  leaving  the  other  untouched,  carry  it  (the 
left-hand  branch)  over  towards  the  left  thigh  ;  in  this  action,  the  blade 
9f  the  right-hand  branch  is  found  to  be  withdrawn  considerably,  bring* 
ing  the  bead  along  with  it,  but  the  blade  of  the  left-hand  branch  does 
not  emerge  at  all.  I  next  take  hold  of  the  blunt-hook  of  the  right 
Vranch,  and,  drawing  a  little  downwards,  I  carry  it  over  towards  the 
r^ht  thigh  of  the  phantome,  by  which  the  blade  of  the  left  branch 
Is  withdrawn  in  like  degree,  bringing  the  head,  which  it  grasps,  along 
with  it ;  so  that,  by  several  successive  movements  of  the  sort,  the  head 
ii  soon  found  to  emerge  completely  from  the  vagina.  It  should  be 
•bserved  that,  while  I  carry  the  left-hand  branch  to  the  left  side,  I 
do  not  allow  the  right-hand  cochlea  to  sink  deeper  into  the  vagina,  but 
keep  what  I  have  got  with  it,  and  then  draw  out  an  eighth  or  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  of  its  fellow,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  clear  that  if  I  succes* 
aively  get  out  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  right-hand,  and  then  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  left-hand  branch,  keeping  all  I  can  gain,  I 
must  in  the  end  have  drawn  out  the  whole  of  the  clamps,  in  which  will 
be  found  the  head.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  the  forceps  on  the  child's 
head,  and  then  extract  the  forceps  containing  that  head.  Hence, 
git  oat  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  each  blade  in  succession  by  using  its 
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f«Uow  M  a  lerer  and  tractor.  One  trial  of  this  method  on  the  ph&n- 
tone  irill  show  the  Student  how  powerful  id  the  action  of  the  forceps 
BMd  Id  this  way.  In  this  way,  as  one  blade  emerges,  the  other  doei 
Bot  re-ester  the  passage. 

In  pnotioe,  all  attempts  at  extraction  ought  to  be  made  in  conform- 
ity Tith  the  natural  processes  and  dispositions  or  tendencies  of  the 
hMlthieBt  labor :  there  ought  to  be  no  burrj,  no  impsjience,  do  temper 
aihibitod  hj  the  operator. 

In  natural  labor,  there  are  intervals  of  rest ;  in  srtificial  labor,  there 
OVght  tlao  to  be  good  intervals  of  rest ;  wliich  are  required  both  for 
'A»  phyaioal  relief  and  the  moral  relief  of  the  patient.  Her  mind  is 
■truned  to  the  highest  tension,  by  the  mere  thought  that  she  is  under 
the  operation,  and  the  tissues  against  which  we  are  dragging  the  child 
yield  better,  fcr  a  minute  or  two  of  rest,  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
aa  the  caae  admits  or  demands :  nature  gives  pauses,  so  should  the 
nu^eou. 

It  ahoold  not  be  forgotten  that  the  forceps  embraces  the  head  in  » 
direction  from  the  vertex  to  the  chin;  nor  that,  when  the  head  is 
erolred  nnder  the  stress  of  the  instrument,  it  ought  to  undergo  tbs 
Mme  mutations  as  it  wonld  if  expelled  by  the  natural  pains.  Uence, 
•a  the  Tertex  emerges,  and  rises  towards  the  front  of  the  pubis,  the 
ends  of  the  handles  must  he  permitted  to  rise  along  with  it,  Thej 
must  never  be  prevented  from  taking  the  direction  which  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  head,  directed  by  the  resisting  perineum,  natorally  tends 
to  give  to  them.  In  the  last  moments  of  the  delirery  of  the  bead, 
during  its  exUtuion,  the  inferior  part  of  the  occipital  bone  rests  in 
contact  with  the  mons  veneris.  If  the  forceps  is  still  npoa  the  head,  in 
this  situation,  its  handles  will  almost  touch  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the  examples  of  forceps  operations  met  with 
here,  are,  as  I  think,  rendered  necessary  by  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts, 
to  OToroome  which,  the  expnlsive  faculties  have  been  exhansted  bj  vain 
efforts.  Let  it  be  well  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  expulsive  powers 
of  tbe  womb  are  enormously  great,  they  sometimes  fail  of  enccess 
because  the  vagina  is  not  dilatable,  or  the  perineum  will  not  yield,  or 
the  labia  will  not  suffer  elongation ;  or  all  these  obstacles  may  be  in  com- 
bined opposition  to  the  delivery :  remembering  these  things,  we  should 
not  impatiently  urge  nature  beyond  her  powers,  lest  we  do  injory  where 
we  are  most  solicitously  endeavoring  to  do  good.  By  mde  and  nntem- 
portiing  exercise  of  strength,  we  iacnr  very  great  hatard  of  rupturing 
these  organs,  and  of  bringing  onrselves  into  some  discredit,  and  of 
naiming  the  patient  most  injuriously.    It  is  very  tme  that  the  forceps 
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mcts  as  a  dilator  by  separating  the  sides  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  ynlva 
before  the  advanoing  head;  bat,  on  this  yery  account,  and  because  it 
18  so  powerful  a  dilator,  we  are  bound  to  exctrcise  the  greatest  prudence 
in  the  use  of  it  I  have,  in  many  instances,  refrained  from  the  use  of  the 
forceps,  in  cases  where  they  were,  on  other  grounds,  strongly  indicated, 
because  I  could  appreciate  the  unreasonableness  of  any  attempt  suddenly 
to  dilate  the  external  organs,  which  I  perceiYed  to  be  far  more  fran- 
gible than  dilatable. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  in  cases  where  the  head  has 
suffered  a  long  arrest,  and  the  natural  powers  have  proved  incompetent 
to  its  effectual  advancement,  the  application  of  the  forceps,  and  very 
moderate  tractions  with  the  instrument,  will  put  it  in  rapid  motion,  so 
•8  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  speedy  expulsion  under  the  natural  powers* 
In  such  cases  I  have  been  accustomed  to  remove  the  forceps,  and  allow 
the  child  to  be  bom  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  womb.  I  do 
this  with  the  view  of  sparing  pain  to  the  mother,  and  under  the  con- 
▼iotion  that  the  organs  are  less  likely  to  suffer  contusion  or  laceration 
without,  than  with,  the  instrument.  But  it  ought. not  to  be  done  except 
onder  full  conviction  that  the  expulsive  powers,  thus  set  in  renewed 
activity,  will  be  successful,  since  it  is  very  mortifying  to  withdraw 
them  prematurely,  and  be  obliged  to  reapply  them. 

Inasmuch  as  we  cannot  exert  any  very  considerable  tractile  force, 
without  compressing  the  head  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  it,  we 
should  occasionally  relax  our  hold  on  the  handles,  in  order  to  let  the 
blades  cease  from  pressing  the  cranium.  The  effects  of  the  pressure 
are  rendered  less  dangerous  for  the  child,  by  being  occasionally  inter- 
mitted* The  same  reasons  are  conclusive  against  the  practice  used 
by  some  persons,  of  tying  the  handles  with  a  fillet,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  relax  the  grasp  of  the  clamps,  without  the  trouble  of 
untying  the  fillet  every  time  such  relaxation  happens  to  be  thought  of. 

Extreme  caution  is  required  for  conducting  the  last  stages  of  the 
operation  with  safety.  The  perineum  should  be  well  supported  with 
a  napkin  held  by  the  operator,  or  an  assistant ;  and  the  delivery  of 
the  head  should  be  deliberate  and  slow,  and  the  patient  exhorted  to 
lie  as  still  as  possible.  In  delivering  a  lady  rather  advanced  in  life 
of  her  first  child,  I  was  using  a  moderately  strong  traction  while  the 
head  was  passing  out.  On  a  sudden  she  threw  up  the  pehis,  which 
changed  the  line  of  movement  of  the  head.  It  was  moving  along 
Carus's  curve ;  as  I  had  the  handles  of  the  forceps  pretty  firmly  grasped 
daring  the  muscular  efforts  I  was  making,  I  could  not  let  go  soon 
enough  to  prevent  the  head  from  lacerating  the  perineum  very  se- 
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Tcrely,  bj  depsrtiog  sad  wiomg  nUmg  a  tamgeat  af  dnt 
felt  then,  Md  still  do  fed  eonfident,  tint  the 
been  torn  bat  for  the  Tery  mexpeeted  aad  TiokBt 
f^hie.    She  recoyered  from  the  eCwtt  of  the  lafienlioii 
weeke. 

Am  ioon  ts  the  heed  is  ddirered,  the  forceps  shoald  be  mMStijd.  sad 
hsaded  to  sn  setistsnt,  while  we  tske  esre  to  attend  to  the  defiiwy  ef 
the  fhoolders,  and  finally  receiye  the  ehild,  which  is  to  be  done  as  in 
the  most  natural  labor. 

To  ftpply  tbe  Foraepa  belbso  the  BotaUon  ia  eompiataA.— A 

more  diflkolt  operation  than  that  jnst  deseribed  is  the  applioatioa  ef 
the  forceps  where  rotation  of  the  head  has  not  taken  plaee. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important  stops  here,  is  to  aseertem 
socnratoly— 'I  say  with  absolato  aoeoraey — ^the  sitoattoa  of  the  foetal 
head.  If  the  finger  can  reach  the  posterior  fontanel,  we  oogbt  to  be 
able  to  appreciate,  firom  that  point,  the  relative  situation  of  all  the 
other  parte  of  the  cranium.  If  any  donbt,  however,  remains  npon  ths 
mind,  after  an  attempt  to  discover  the  tmth  by  the  employment  of  the 
finger  alone,  the  whole  or  one-half  of  the  hand  shonld  be  introdoced 
into  the  vagina,  so  that,  by  grasping  the  cranium  with  several  fingen, 
we  may  become  positively  sure  that  our  diagnosis  of  the  position  is 
correct.  We  will  suppose  the  examination  to  have  resulted  in  ascer- 
taining that  the  vertex  is  in  the  first  position,  t.  e.  directed  to  the  left 
and  front  side  of  the  pelvis. 

Tbe  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  back,  as  in  the  other  case ; 
snd  the  point  of  the  left-hand  branch  of  the  forceps,  gnided  by  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  placed  in  the  left  posterior  part  of  the  vagina, 
is  to  be  passed  upwards  in  front  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The 
end  of  the  blade  being  conducted  up  to  the  child's  chin,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pivot  of  the  blade  will  look  upwards  and  to  the  left, 
and  the  handle  will  be  inclined  towards  the  left  thigh  of  the  patient 
The  blade  being  properly  adjusted,  an  assistant  should  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  instrument,  while  the  right-hand  branch,  guided  by  two 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  is  next  to  be  introduced  into  the  right  and 
lower  part  of  the  vagina,  and  gradually  conducted  forwards  along  the 
side  of  the  head  to  the  right  side  of  the  chin,  so  as  to  cover  the  ear; 
the  notch  being  just  opposite  to  the  pivot.  If  the  blades  should  not 
be  found  opposite  to  each  other,  they  will  not  lock ;  they  must  be 
placed  in  opposition  by  bringing  one  of  them  more  to  the  front  of  the 
pelvis,  or  pushing  the  other  more  towards  a  lower  part  of  the  sacrum ; 
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mndf  when  they  press  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  head,  there  is  no 
difficnlty  in  uniting  them.  When  the  branches  are  locked,  they  are 
inclined  towards  the  left  thigh  of  the  mother,  the  pivot  still  looking 
upwards  and  to  the  left,  and  the  handles  having  an  appearance  of 
awkwardness  in  this  sitaation,  which,  to  a  tyro,  communicates  a  feeling 
•f  doubt  as  to  their  being  well  placed*  They  look  as  if  they  were 
arooked,  but  this  very  awkwardness  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  being 
•ituated  right 

When  ready  to  proceed  with  the  extraction,  advantage  should  be 
token  of  the  first  pain,  not  to  rotate  the  head  by  twisting  the  vertex 
to  the  right,  but  by  moving  the  instrument  from  handle  to  handle, 
wring  at  the  same  time  a  proper  degree  of  traction.  The  rotation 
tokes  place  as  the  head  advances,  and  the  vertex  very  soon  comes 
mider  the  pubic  arch,  without  any  particular  effort  being  made  to  ro* 
tote  it.  As  soon  as  the  vertex  reaches  the  pubis,  the  peculiarities  of 
this  application  of  the  forceps  cease,  and  the  remaining  steps  of  the 
•peration  proceed  as  in  the  first-described  case. 

The  vertex  may  present  in  the  second  position,  in  which  case  the 
posterior  fontanel  is  towards  the  right  and  front  of  the  pelvis.  Let  the 
woman  be  placed  as  before :  after  introducing  two  fingers  of  the  right 
kand  into  the  left  side  of  the  vagina,  the  left-hand  branch  of  the  for- 
oeps  is  to  be  conducted  into  it  towards  the  fourchette,  the  point  of  the 
blade  sweeping  upwards  towards  the  child's  chin,  covering  part  of  the 
oar,  and  coming  oflf  at  the  vertex.  The  handle  will  look  towards  the 
right  thigh,  and  the  pivot  will  point  upwards,  and  towards  the  right. 
The  handle  of  the  forceps  should  be  very  much  depressed  in  this  case, 
because,  as  the  lock  portion  of  the  branch  is  inclined  towards  the  right, 
it  leaves  scarcely  space  for  the  introduction  of  the  female  counterpart, 
which  is  to  be  introduced  on  that  side ;  but  a  considerable  depression 
of  the  handle  affords  a  more  abundant  space  for  that  purpose.  The 
branch,  being  correctly  placed,  is  put  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  while 
the  right-hand  blade,  being  guarded  by  the  introduction  of  two  fingers, 
is  passed  into  the  vulva  at  its  lower  or  back  partj  and  its  point  turned 
opwards  and  towards  the  left,  as  the  handle  sweeps  downwards  and 
towards  the  right     The  joint  is  brought  into  apposition  and  locked. 

As  soon  as  a  pain  comes  on,  traction,  combined  with  the  lever-like 
aetion,  must  be  instituted,  and  as  the  head  descends,  the  mechanism 
of  the  pelvis  compels  the  vertex  to  rotate  towards  the  pubis,  under  the 
arch  of  which  it  soon  begins  to  j.ut.  This  being  effected,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  operation  are  removed,  and  its  remaining  conduct  is  to 
be  fulfilled  as  before. 
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Foroeps  in  Oooipito-Posterior  Positioiui. — ^In  those  eases  m 

which  the  vertex,  instead  of  coming  to  the  arch,  rotates  backwards 
and  falls  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  forceps  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  required,  because  the  difficulties  of  expulsion  are  greatly  enhanoed 
by  the  position.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  occipito-anterior  poeitiona,  the  ver- 
tex must  escape  first,  notwithstanding  it  be  directed  backwards  towards 
the  sacrum ;  but,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  must  glide  down  the  sacram  and 
coccyx,  and  along  the  perineum,  after  having  distended  it  enormously, 
until  the  fourchette  slides  backwards  and  upwards  behind  the  occipital 
bone  of  the  infant.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  occipito-mental  diame- 
ter of  the  foetus  must  become  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  inferiw 
strait,  or  at  least  it  must  become  nearly  so.  Such,  howerer,  is  the 
violence  of  the  flexion  required  for  that  purpose,  that  much  time  is  lost 
before  it  can  be  effected ;  and  the  woman  is,  in  many  of  the  instances^ 
exhausted,  and  the  pains  gone,  before  it  can  be  completed* 

The  position  is  ascertained  by  feeling  the  large  fontanel  behind  the 
pubis,  or  just  within  the  arch,  while  the  sagittal  suture  runs  backward 
towards  the  sacrum. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  forceps  will  be  required  to  extract  the 
head,  let  the  male  branch,  held  in  the  left  hand,  be  introduced  into 
the  back  and  lateral  part  of  the  vagina,  and  conducted  towards  the 
chin  as  far  as  possible,  carrying  the  instrument  up  near  the  left  sacro- 
iliac junction  at  first,  and  gradually  bringing  it  forwards  so  as  to  apply 
it  accurately  to  the  side  of  the  head.  The  oblique  diameter  of  the 
head  dips  so  much  towards  the  sacrum,  that  it  is  impossible  to  embrace 
the  head  properly  without  depressing  the  handle  very  much,  and 
thrusting  the  edge  of  the  perineum  very  far  back,  which,  though  not 
a  little  painful,  cannot  be  avoided ;  otherwise,  the  head  will  be  grasped 
coincidently  with  its  perpendicular  and  not  its  oblique  diameter.  The 
instrument  being  held  in  this  way  by  an  assistant,  leaves  a  sufficient 
space  on  the  right  side  of  the  vagina  for  the  introduction  of  the  female 
branch,  which,  being  adjusted  and  locked  with  the  male  branch,  leaTes 
the  handles  very  much  depressed. 

Having  been  well  satisfied  that  none  of  the  external  parts  are  pinched 
at  the  lock,  and  that  the  head  is  firmly  grasped,  the  first  movement  in 
extraction  should  be  to  raise  the  handles  up  a  little,  with  a  view  to 
compel  the  chin  to  approach  still  nearer  the  breast,  and  in  that  way 
permit  the  vertex  to  glide  down  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  assisting  its 
descent  by  means  of  the  lateral  or  lever  action  of  the  forceps ;  the 
intention  of  the  operator  should  be  to  draw  the  vertex  off  the  sacrum, 
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off  the  perineum,  and  fonrchetie,  and  then  let  the  head  extend  back- 
wards on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis* 

As  the  perineum  must,  in  this  labor,  be  enormously  distended,  ^t 
behoyes  that  great  care  and  patience  should  be  exercised,  lest  it  might 
giTe  way.  It  should  be  well  supported,  and,  as  soon  as  the  vertex* 
dears  the  ejlge  of  the  perineum,  the  handles  ought  no  more  to  be 
rmised,  but  on  the  contrary  depressed,  in  order  to  let  the  head  extend 
iMkckwards — a  movement  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  occipito-anterior  position.  The  head  being  delivered,  the  shoulders 
rotate  in  the  excavation,  and  the  right  or  the  left  one  comes  to  the 
pubic  arch,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  process  is  concluded  as  in  a  first  or 
■econd  position,  except  that  the  front  parts  of  the  child,  instead  of  the 
bftck  parts  of  it,  come  out  towards  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  which  makes 
no  difference  of  any  import. 

The  application  of  the  forceps  for  the  occipito-posterior  position, 
wmj  the  fourth  or  fifth,  where  rotation  has  not  taken  place,  is  more 
difficult  than  the  one  just  above  treated  of*  The  blades  are  with  much 
less  facility  applied,  and  indeed  cannot  take  hold  along  the  oblique 
diameter  so  completely  as  is  to  be  desired ;  they  rather  seise  the  head 
along  its  vertical  diameter  at  first,  and  are  gradually  brought  into 
pftrallelism  with  the  oblique  one,  as  extraction  proceeds.  Reflection 
upon  this  circumstance  is  very  needful,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
lest  the  infant's  head  be,  by  want  thereof,  contused  and  ground,  and 
even  cut  by  the  blades. 

The  introduction  takes  place  as  in  a  first  or  second  position,  the 
fourth  corresponding  to  the  first,  and  the  fifth  to  the  second.  The 
handles  must  be  well  depressed  in  this  case,  and  it  will  be  allowable  to 
make  prudent  efforts  to  rotate  the  vertex  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum 
<— it  being  always  understood  that,  in  such  labors,  all  hope  of  bringing 
it  to  the  pubis  has,  after  experiment,  failed. 

ForoepB  in  Transverse  Position. — The  head  is  sometimes  situ- 
ated transversely,  the  vertex  resting  against  one,  and  the  forehead 
against  the  other,  ischium.  Let  us  suppose  the  vertex  at  the  right 
iaohium.  It  is  intended  to  apply  the  male  blade  to  the  left  side  of 
the  head,  with  a  concave  edge  of  the  new-curve  looking  towards  the 
occiput. 

Let  the  left-hand  branch  be  therefore  introduced  into  the  left  and 
poaterior  part  of  the  vagina,  and  as  the  point  enters  more  and  more, 
the  handle  should  be  depressed,  until  the  curve  applies  itself  on  the 
lefk  aide  of  the  head  in  a  direction  from  the  vertex  to  the  chin,  or  as 
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nearly  so  as  may  be  praetioable*  It  should  be  nndenioody  however, 
that  the  blade  will  scarcely  apply  itself  in  that  direction,  beeanse  the 
cUta  is  not  so  near  to  the  breast  as  it  ought  to  be.  When  the  blade  is 
adjusted,  its  pivot  looks  to  the  right,  and  lies  in  a  horisontal  positioii, 
Irhile  the  handle  juts  out  very  obliquely  towards  the  right  thigh^whidi 
is  much  abducted. 

As  the  left-hand  branch  projects  towards  the  right,  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  right-hand 
branch ;  yet  the  other  can  be  temporarily  pushed  out  of  the  way,  so 
aji  to  let  the  point  enter  at  the  inferior  and  right  side  of  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina.  When  the  curve  is  applied  to  the  convexity  of  the  era- 
nium,  it  must  be  pushed  upwards,  backwards,  and  towards  the  kft, 
so  that  its  point  may  approach  the  chin,  and  the  notch  be  brought  in 
apposition  with  the  pivot,  and  so  locked.  The  head,  being  firmly  held, 
may  be  moved  in  the  direction  from  handle  to  handle,  and  mode- 
rately rotated,  so  as  to  dislodge  it ;  and  the  tractions  being  soon  eon- 
menced,  it  is  found  to  descend,  the  forceps  rotating  along  with  it,  uatil 
the  pivot  turning  to  the  left  becomes  vertical,  and  the  fontanel  appean 
at  the  arch. 

Now  it  appears,  that  in  all  the  operations  I  have  described,  the  male 
or  inferior  blade  is  to  be  first  introduced,  without  doing  which  tbe 
female  or  upper  blade  cannot  be  introduced  without  getting  it  below 
the  inferior  blade.  There  is  one  position  of  the  head,  however,  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  introduce  the  female  blade  first — and  there  is  but 
one — which  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  of.  The  position  to  which  I  allude 
is  that  in  which  the  vertex  touches  the  left  ischium,  and  the  forehesd 
the  right  ischium. 

It  is  clear  that,  when  the  instrument  has  grasped  the  head  in  this 
position,  the  handles  will  project  very  much  towards  the  left  thigh,  in 
strong  abduction ;  but  if  we  introduce  the  male  blade  first,  inasmuch  is 
its  handle  will  project  towards  the  left  thigh,  it  will  occupy  all  the  space 
on  that  side,  and  hinder  or  prevent  the  insertion  of  the  second  branch, 
for  there  will  be  left  no  place  for  the  handle  to  be  depressed  in.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty,  therefore,  take  the  female  or  upper  blade  in  tlie 
right  hand,  and  introduce  it  into  the  posterior  and  right  side  of  the  va- 
gina, conducting  its  point  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  chin,  and  over  the 
face  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  behind  the  pubis,  leaving  the  handle 
to  project  towards  the  left  thigh.  Next,  take  the  male  blade  into  the 
right  hand,  and,  turning  the  concave  edge  of  the  new-curve  downwards, 
insert  the  point  into  the  right  side  of  the  vagina,  below  the  female 
branch.     Let  the  fcetal  face  of  the  clam  apply  itself  to  the  convexity 
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of  the  heady  and  slide  it  onwards,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  enters,  make 
it  sweep  round  the  crown  of  the  head  towards  the  back  of  the  pelvis. 
In  effecting  this,  the  handle  comes  gradually  down  as  the  clamp  gets  on 
the  left  side  of  the  cranium,  and  at  last  the  lock  is  found  to  be  where 
it  ought  to  be,  namely,  under  the  upper  or  female  blade,  with  which  it 
is  then  locked. 

When  we  have  ascertained  that  the  head  is  properly  held,  or  grasped, 
we  may  proceed,  as  before,  to  move  and  to  attempt  to  rotate  it,  and 
then  deliver  as  soon  as  the  vertex  emerges  from  beneath  the  symphysis 
pabis. 

The  ForoepB  in  Face  PresentationB. — Among  the  sixteen  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fourteen  women  delivered  at  the  Dublin  Hospital, 
mnder  charge  of  Dr.  Collins,  thirty-three  had  face  presentations,  and 
four  of  these  had  still-born  children,  which  is  a  little  less  than  twelve 
per  cent  of  mortality  in  this  labor.  I  have  said  enough  in  my  obser- 
▼ations  on  Face  Presentations,  at  page  377,  et  seq.^  to  make  it  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  repeat  anything  here  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  of 
that  sort  of  birth.  It  is  merely  proper  for  me  to  remark  that  the  for- 
ceps, when  their  use  is  indicated  in  this  labor,  must  be  applied  to  the 
udes  of  the  head  by  carrying  the  points  of  the  blades  nearly  up  to  the 
Tcrtex.  In  those  examples  in  which  the  chin  comes  to  the  pubis,  the 
handles  need  not  be  very  much  depressed ;  but  in  those  in  which  the 
forehead  is  at  the  pubis,  the  handles  must  be  at  first  very  stron^ly.de- 
pressed,  and,  as  the  case  proceeds,  they  must  be  strongly  elevated,  so  as 
to  get  the  chin  down  to  the  fourchette,  over  which  it  must  slip,  and  then 
begin  at  once  to  approach  the  breast  again,  in  the  act  of  flexion*  As 
soon  as  the  chin  is  free,  we  allow  the  handles  to  descend  again,  while 
we  continue  the  traction  until  the  head  is  completely  emerged.  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  for  stating,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to 
have  a  better  instrument  for  this  particular  labor  than  Davis's  forceps, 
as  made  by  Botschan,  85  Worship  Street,  London.  This  instrument 
holds  the  head  as  in  a  basket,  and  is  far  less  likely  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  to  bruise  or  in  any  way  injure  the  child.  Figures 
84  and  87  show  very  clearly  the  difference  between  a  face  case,  in 
which  the  chin  comes  to  the  pubis,  and  one  in  which  the  forehead  is 
there,  and  may  well  show  the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  to  be  taken 
hold  of  by  the  forceps. 

The  Forceps  in  Locked  Head. — The  head  is  said  to  be  locked^ 
whenerer  two  opposite  sides  of  it  are  caught  by  two  opposite  sides  of 
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the  peWis,  and  held  so  firmly  there,  that  it  can  descend  no  lower,  and 
either  cannot,  or  cannot  without  great  difficulty,  be  pushed  upwards 
again  into  a  freer  or  larger  space.  In  general,  when  the  head  is  thus 
locked,  it  is  in  its  transverse  or  bi-parietal  diameter,  one  parietal  pro- 
tuberance being  held  at  the  pubis,  and  the  other  at  the  projection  of 
the  sacrum.  Supposing  the  pelvis  to  be  only  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  the  head  to  be  three  and  three 
quarters  in  its  smallest  diameter,  then  it  might  happen,  as  it  does  in  fact 
happen,  that  the  cone  of  the  head  should  be  driven,  by  the  force  of  the 
pains,  long  continued,  into  the  narrow  pass,  the  delicate  bones  of  the 
head  giving  way,  and  becoming  indented  under  the  pressure  of  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  and  moving  downwards  until  it  becomes  im- 
movably fixed  and  held  fast  by  the  opposing  points  of  the  pubis  and 
sacrum.  This  state  would  constitute  what  is  called  a  locked  head. 
Many  evils  result  from  this  lopking  of  the  head.  For  example,  the 
woman,  after  vain  efforts  and  very  great  sufferings,  becomes  feverish, 
and  at  length  loses  her  pains  altogether;  or  a  state  of  constitutional 
irritation  comes  on,  marked  by  a  frequent,  small  pulse,  coolness  of  the 
extremities,  sunken  or  cadaverous  appearance  of  the  face,  delirium, 
jactitation,  and  vomiting,  which,  if  not  soon  relieved,  is  followed  by 
death,  which  hastens  with  rapid  strides  to  end  the  strife.  The  pressure 
destroys  the  child;  it  also  produces  the  death  of  the  parts  of  the  mother 
that  are  compressed  betwixt  the  pubal  or  sacfal  bones  and  the  child's 
cranium;  or  it  causes  inflammation  to  take  place,  to  be  succeeded  bj 
sloughing  and  its  consequences.  Or,  the  urethra  being  effectually  com- 
pressed betwixt  the  cranium  of  the  foetus  and  the  symphysis  pubis, 
a  total  suppression  of  urine  takes  place,  followed  by  its  very  serious 
consequences;  or,  lastly,  the  soft  parts,  perhaps  the  vagina,  or  possiblj 
the  womb,  being  pinched  as  above  stated,  may  give  way  during  a  pain, 
and  the  laceration,  once  begun,  may  extend  so  far  as  to  allow  the  child 
to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Whenever,  then,  the  head  is  found  to  be  so  situated  that  it  will  neither 
advance  nor  retreat,  it  may  be  said  to  be  locked,  and  the  case  ought  to 
command  the  greatest  care  from  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  arresting  points  of  the  pelvis  touch  the 
head  at  its  parietal  protuberances,  no  possibility  exists  of  applying  the 
forceps  in  that  direction;  there  is  not  space  enough  to  admit  of  the 
blades,  and  if  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  it  can  only  be  on 
those  parts  that  are  free  from  great  pressure,  as  the  forehead  upon  one 
side,  and  the  occiput  on  the  other;  and  this  must  be  done  notwithstand- 
ing any  fear  we  entertain  of  contusions  upon  the  face,  of  which  there 
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is  some  risk,  bat  which  yery  risk  becomes  less  as  it  is  the  more  eon- 
•trnntly  borne  in  mind. 

When  the  attempt  to  deliver  in  this  case  is  about  to  be  began,  the 
forceps  shoald  be  well  pressed  together,  so  that,  when  the  lever-like 
movement  takes  place,  their  blades  may  not  be  allowed  to  slip  or  slide 
upon  the  forehead,  which  would  thereby  be  very  liable  to  excoriation, 
or  even  to  be  cut  by  their  edges,  formed,  as  is  well  known,  for  appli- 
cation to  a  convexity  different  from  that  of  the  face.  The  motion  from 
hmndle  to  handle,  assisted  by  a  sufficiently  powerful  traction,  will,  or- 
dinarily, succeed  in  disengaging  the  head,  and  getting  it  down  into  the 
ozcavation ;  upon  which  the  blades  ought  to  be  removed,  and,  if  the 
pains  are  revived  and  prove  strong  enough,  they  need  not  to  be  reap- 
plied ;  but,  in  the  lack  of  a  proper  force,  they  should  be  adjusted  anew, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  which  is  the  part  for  which  their  curves 
were  fashioned,  and  to  which  only  they  are  really  adapted. 

In  making  compression,  let  it  be  carefully  remembered  that  that 
eompression  is  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  dia- 
meters, but  only  to  hold  the  object  more  securely  or  steadily;  any 
amount  of  compressive  action  beyond  this  indispensable  one  is  mis- 
chievous, as  tending  to -augment  the  difficulty,  by  forcing  the  parietal 
protuberances  more  decidedly  against  the  arresting  points.  I  suc- 
ceeded by  this  means  in  drawing  a  head  through  a  pelvis  so  faulty  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter,  that  I  could  readily  touch  the  sacrum, 
by  introducing  only  the  forefinger  into  the  vagina.  The  patient  was 
a  very  small  woman  of  color,  to  whom  I  was  called  in  consultation 
by  a  young  medical  friend ;  the  child  was  dead,  but  not  injured  by 
the  instrument.  So  great  was  the  difficulty,  that  I  at  one  period  en- 
tertained .very  seriously  the  idea  of  performing  the  embryulcia.  If  I 
had  known  the  child  to  be  dead,  I  should  have  greatly  preferred  to 
do  so. 

In  these  cases,  the  operator,  who  alone  can  estimate  the  degree  of 
force  he  employs,  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  that  force  is  too  great 
to  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  woman :  should  he,  upon  a  due 
eonsideration  of  it,  deem  it  wholly  unsafe  to  proceed,  or  impracticable 
to  succeed  by  any  legitimate*  exertion  of  his  strength,  there  remains 
the  resource,  sad  as  it  is,  of  the  perforator.  Now  that  we  have  the 
advantage  of  the  stethoscope,  we  can,  with  great  certainty,  determine 
the  question  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero  ;  and  where  we 
ind,  upon  auscultation,  that  its  life  is  extinct,  we  need  have  but  little 
hesitation  in  applying  the  perforator,  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
■knll  by  extracting  its  contents.    In  doing  this,  however  unpleasant 
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the  operation,  we  remove  much  of  the  danger  arising  from  a  farther 
continuance  of  the  pressure  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother.  In  case 
the  stethoscope  reveals  the  fact  that  the  foetus  is  still  living,  we  should 
feel  constrained  to  wait  so  long  as  to  overstep,  perhaps,  the  boundaries 
of  prudence. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  head  is  locked  in  the  direc- 
tion and  situation  above  pointed  out.  The  vertex  may  be  jammed  down 
behind  the  pubis,  and  the  forehead  in  front  of  the  promontory.  Hers 
the  forceps  can  be  legitimately  adjusted;  and  they  admit  of  tho  appli- 
cation of  a  greater  force,  and  it  will  be  probably  found  leas  diffieult  to 
unlock  and  rotate  the  head,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  convexity  of 
the  points  of  arrest.  Some  degree  of  rotation  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
head  by  means  of  the  forceps  until  they  succeed  in  getting  it  down  into 
the  excavation,  whereupon  the  vertex  may  be  rotated  back  again  to  the 
arch  of  the  pubis,  and  so  withdrawn. 

Impaction  of  the  head  cannot  take  place  at  the  superior  strait ;  the 
shape  of  that  opening  is  such  that  its  whole  circumference  cannot  be 
filled  by  the  head  of  a  child ;  there  would  always  be  found  a  part  of  it 
in  which  not  only  the  blade  of  a  forceps,  but  a  couple  of  fingers,  wovM 
find  passage;  but  after  the  head  has  sunk  below  the  strait,  the  conical 
figure  of  the  excavation  perhaps  admits  of  its  whole  circumference  being 
occupied  by  the  head,  which  fills  it  up  completely,  and  so  completely 
that  the  forceps  can  find  no  space  in  which  to  pass.  Let  the  attempt, 
however,  be  made,  and  in  every  unavoidable  case,  where  it  fails  of 
success,  the  head  can  be  opened,  and  the  skull  made  to  collapse. 

The  Forceps  in  Pelvic  Presentations. — It  only  remains  for  me 
to  relate  the  manner  of  applying  the  forceps  in  breech  or  footling  cases, 
wherein  the  head  refuses  to  come  away  after  the  shoulders  are  delivered. 
I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  my  invariable  rule  to  have  the  forceps 
in  readiness,  in  every  instance  in  which  I  discover  that  the  head  is  to 
be  the  part  last  born. 

When  the  instrument  is  wanted  for  such  a  use,  it  is  wanted  suddenly 
— immediately;  and  the  medical  attendant  fails  in  his  duty,  who  finds 
himself  in  want  of  forceps  for  this  purpose,  and  is  obliged  to  send  for 
them ;  for  a  child  perishes  while  a  messenger  is  going  a  hundred  yards, 
or  putting  on  his  boots. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  going  again  at  length  over  the  canses  that 
render  the  forceps  necessary  on  these  occasions.  It  is  enough,  that 
the  expulsive  powers  are  wanting,  either  from  disproportion,  from 
cessation  of  efibrts  both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  or  from  mal-poai- 
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tion.    If  the  head  contiDaes  nndeliyered  but  a  few  miniiteSy  the  child 
is  lost. 

Suppoeing  that  the  shoaldera  tore  delivered,  and  the  face  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  Bacrnm;  let  a  napkin  be  wrapped  roand  the  body  of  the 
ehild,  inclading  the  arms,  which  should  be  placed  against  its  sides, 
•o  as  to  keep  them  ont  of  the  way.  Then,  giving  the  body  to  an 
aaaistant,  let  it  be  held  in  a  position  nearly  perpendicalar,  by  the  thighs 
or  hips,  so  as  to  press  the  nucha  against  the  arch  of  the  pubis ;  or  its 
back  may  be  carried  over  nearly  in  contact  with  the  mother's  abdo- 
■senj  to  get  it  ont  of  the  way.  The  left-hand  blade,  guided  by  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  is  then  to  be  passed  in  at  the  left  side  of 
the  vagina,  and  applied  to  the  head,  covering  it  in  the  direction  from 
*ehin  to  vertex.  The  right-hand  branch  is  next  introduced,  with  simi- 
lar precaution,  into  the  inferior  and  right  side  of  the  vagina,  and  so 
oondncted  on  to. the  head  as  to  embrace  it  from  chin  to  vertex.  As 
•oon  as  the  instrument  locks,  the.  tractions  are  to  be  commenced,  and 
there  will  be,  in  general,  little  delay  in  the  extraction,  if  the  handles 
be  raised  as  the  head  emerges;  they  requiring  to  be  elevated,  just  as 
ii  needful  in  the  delivery  of  occipito-anterior  positions.  If  an  ao- 
oooohenr  should  attempt  to  perform  this  operation  for  a  patient  in  any 
other  than  the  dorsal  decubitus,  he  would  find  himself  greatly  embar- 
naeed. 

But — if  the  child  be  unfortunately  born  with  the  toes  towards  the 
pubis,  and  rotation  in  the  subsequent  stages  cannot  be  effected,  so 
that  the  face  is  uppermost :  if,  in  this  case,  vain  attempts  to  deliver 
by  the  hand  have  been  tried ;  then,  let  the  woman  lie  on  her  left  side, 
with  the  thighs  strongly  flexed  ;  let  the  child  be  turned  back  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  its  neck,  so  as  to  bend  the  neck  very 
much  backwards.  By  giving  to  it  this  position,  the  forceps  can  be 
introduced  in  front  of  the  child,  the  left-hand  branch  being  first  passed 
np  on  the  left  side  of  the  chin  and  carried  as  far  as  the  vertex ;  while 
the  female  branch  is  introduced  upon  the  opposite  side  so  far  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  locked  with  the  pivot.  As  soon  as  the  head  is  pro- 
.perly  seised,  let  it  be  drawn  downwards  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cause 
the  chin  to  emerge  under  the  arch;  to  which  end,  let  the  handles  be  at 
first  somewhat  lowered. 

Where,  however,  it  can  be  effected  with  proper  celerity,  it  is  better, 

for  this  application  of  the  forceps,  to  bring  the  woman  to  the  edge  of 

•tbe  bed,  and,  allowing  the  perineum  to  project  beyond  it,  cause  her 

fiMt  to  be  supported  in  the  usual  manner.     The  child,  wrapped  in  a 

•Bapkin,  can  be  well  intrusted  to  a  kneeling  assistant,  as  it  is  held 
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nearly  in  a  vertical  or  standing  position.  The  branches  of  the  instra 
ment  have,  by  this  means,  free  access  to  the  left  and  right  sides  of 
the  ragina,  and  they  lock  with  the  greatest  ease  in  front  of  the  throat 
Except  in  each  a  position  of  the  woman,  I  cannot  eoneeiye  how  it 
would  be  practicable  to  use  the  long  forceps ;  but  Haighton'a  or  DaTis*s 
forceps  could  be  applied  while  on  the  side  very  easily. 

Section  of  Pubis. — ^I  have  little  to  say  here  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  Symphyseotomy,  commonly  called  the  Siganliian  aectioii 
— an  operation  which  was  proposed  and  performed  by  M.  Siganlt,  in 
the  year  1777. 

The  proposition  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  planea  of  the 
pelvis,  by  cutting  asunder  the  symphysis  pubis,  excited,  aeon  after 
the  promulgation  of  it,  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  many 
operations  have  been  performed  with  Tarious  success.  It  ia  probaUe^ 
however,  that  the  increase  of  amplitude  of  the  planes  of  the  pelvis  is  not 
so  considerable  as  the  friends  of  the  section  at  first  hoped  for,  and  the 
dangerous  traction  of  the  tissues  behind  the  separated  pnbes,  and  the 
gaping  of  the  sacro^iliac  junctions,  one  or  both,  were  causes  of  ill  snocsM 
that  have  allowed  it  at  last  to  fall  into  complete  desuetude.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  operation  has  never  been  done  in  this  country.  I  feel  not 
the  least  inclination  to  recommend  the  performance  of  it,  and  I  refer 
the  reader,  who  may  feel  interested  in  inquiring  into  this  method,  to 
M.  Baudelocque's  work  on  midwifery,  and  to  the  curious  work — 
JS89ais  Hiitartques  LtttSraires  et  Critiques  but  VAri  de$  Aeeoueks- 
mensj  par  M.  Sue,  le  jeune,  Paris,  1779,  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Churchill, 
in  his  System  of  Midwifery^  p.  876,  gives  the  statistics  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  it  has  hitherto  been  done,  and,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
discourages  and  condemns  it. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  I  beg  leave  to  reiterate  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  which  I  have  already  uttered  at  page  539-i— it  is,  that 
the  obstetric  forceps  is  the  child's  instrument ;  that  the  perforator,  the 
crotchet,  and  the  embryotomy  forceps  are  the  instruments  for  the  mo- 
ther; and  that  the  Caesarian  operation,  in  its  spirit  and  intention, 
should  be  devoted  absolutely  to  the  conservation  of  the  mother  alone. 
In  saying  so,  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  great  satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed 
by  that  surgeon  who,  under  the  distressing  duress  which  should  alone 
compel  him  to  subject  a  living  woman  to  the  Csssarian  section,  is 
rewarded  with  the  happiness  of  rescuing  both  the  child  and  its  par^t 
from  the  jaws  of  an  otherwise  inevitable  grave.  I  hold  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  subject  a  living,  breathing,  human  creature  to  so  great 
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a  limiMrd  as  that  attending  the  GsBsarian  Beetion,  from  news  relating 
to  any  other  interests  than  those  of  his  patient. 

I  believe  that  the  Csssarian  operation  ought  not  to  be  performed  in 
mnj  ease,  whether  the  child  be  living  or  dead,  in  which,  under  the 
dictates  of  a  ripe  and  sound  judgment  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Midwifery,  a  decision  may  be  obtained,  that  a  delifcry 
per  vioi  naturales  is  less  dangerous  to  the  mother  than  that  by  Ti?i* 
•action. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  concerning  the  pelvis  through  which  it  is 
fMMsible  to  deliver,  I  think  it  impossible  to  fix,  as  some  writers  think 
It  deurable  to  do,  a  minimum  aperture  through  which  a  woman  may 
be  safely  delivered.  Elizabeth  Sherwood  was  delivered  in  a  pelvis  of 
•Be  inch  and  three-quarters,  and  I  twice  delivered  Mrs.  R.  with  a 
yelvis  of  two  inches ;  but  to  say  that  a  pelvis  one  inch  and  three- 
^Miters  is  the  lowest  through  which  a  woman  can  expel  a  child,  is 
to  speak  contrary  to  the  record.  Indeed,  the  dimensions  of  a  pelvis, 
iriuch  by  their  reduction  render  a  Cmsarian  section  indispensable, 
mn  variable  dimensions;  these  dimensions  never  can  be  fixed  and 
prescribed  by  precept  or  law,  for  one  woman  may  have  strength  and 
•Ofurage  and  endurance  to  enal^le  her  to  bear  a  delivery  in  a  pelvis  of 
one  inch  and  three-quarters,  as  in  Blisabeth  Sherwood's  case,  whereas, 
n  another  woman  the  lapses  of  her  strength  may  be  so  rapid,  and 
the  exigencies  of  her  condition  so  urgent,  that^  if  she  be  not  promptly 
relieved,  she  will  inevitably  be  lost.  Hence,  it  appears  that  my  as- 
isrtion  is  a  correct  one,  that  the  dimensions  demanding  the  Osssarian 
operation  are  variable  dimensions.  If  we  go  down  to  diameters  of 
one  inch  and  a  half,  or  to  diameters  of  one  inch,  then  the  question  of 
delivery  per  via$  n<Uur(Ue$  is  set  aside.  But  we  may  find  a  case  in 
which  a  woman,  having  a  pelvis  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  ought  to 
be  delivered  by  the  section,  because,  in  our  judgment,  we  conclude 
that  she  cannot  live  long  enough  to  escape  by  the  slow  process  of  a 
crotchet  operation.  I  should  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend  the 
CsBSarian  operation  in  a  pelvis  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  one  case,  nor  would  I  hesitate  in  another  case  to  recommend  an 
embryotomy  operation  in  a  pelvis  somewhat  below  two  inches  in  its 
diameter. 

I  have  been  present  in  a  consultation  in  which  urgent  demands  and 
presung  arguments  were  in  vain  proffered  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  a 
OsBsarian  operation ;  these  arguments  were  based  chiefly  upon  the 
daims,  to  superior  rights,  of  the  child.  In  that  case,  as  in  all  others, 
I  was  actuated  in  my  opposition  to  the  operation  by  the  firm  opinion 
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that  the  child  has  no  fixed  claimB  whatev^,  if  thej  come  to  conflict 
with  tlie  rights  of  its  more  important  parent;  and  I  regard  myself  u 
not  guilty  of  inhumanity  in  indulging  or  in  expressing  this  sentiment — 
and  I  repeat  a  sentiment  expressed  upon  page  524,  in  the  qnotatioa 
from  Tertullian:  ^^.^uin  et  in  ip$o  adhf^e  uteroj  ifrfans  trucidatur 
n€ee9$arid  crudelitatej  quum  in  exitu  oNiquatui  denegat  pcartum  matri- 
eidui  qui  morUuru$.'* 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  matter  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  have  just  views  as  to  the  indications  of  these  grave  and 
direful  operations.  As  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  many  gmtle- 
men,  my  brethren,  have  not  given  themselves  time  to  reflect  upon  sll 
the  points  of  the  indications,  I  am  the  more  desirous  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  state  my  own  convictions  in  the  matter,  and  I  should  be 
glad  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  enter  my  protest  upon  the  reeotda 
of  Obstetrics,  against  the  Cos^an  operation  being  performed  with  any 
other  views  than  those  relative  to  the  conservation  of  the  mather,  with 
the  salvo  always,  that  to  save  the  child  is  a  great  additional  good  far> 
tune.  I  believe  that  he  who  performs  the  Cmsarian  section  npon  views 
relative  chiefly  to  the  conservation  of  the  fostus  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
soundest  doctrine ;  and  I  cannot  understand  how  the  conscienoe  of  wmA 
an  operator  should  ever  be  appeased  under  the  pungent  reflections  that 
must  follow  a  death  not  rendered  inevitable  by  the  exigencies  of  hii 
patient. 

Qj^he  number  of  cases  of  deformed  pelvis  met  with  in  the  United 
States,  appears  to  be  far  less  considerable  than  those  met  with  in  Eng- 
land or  in  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

/ 

EMBRYOTOMY. 

Thb  implements  employed  in  Embryotomy,  or  those  operations  in 
which  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  eat  by  the  sorgeon,  are  Tarions.  They 
Mfty,  howeyer,  be  all  comprised  under  the  denominations  of:  1st,  the 
poforator ;  2d,  the  crotchet;  and  8d,  the  embryotomy  forceps.  In  cases, 
ymj  rare  ones,  in  which  the  decapitation  of  the  child  is  required,  a 
knife  of  a  peculiar  form  is  to  be  had.  I  witnessed  the  decapitation  of 
s  fcetus  tbirty-fi?e  years  ago,  in  1818,  and  fortunately  have  seen  no 
sneh  operation  since  that  one. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  to  be  met  with,  in  the  very  troublesome 
uid  anxious  profession  of  an  obstetrician,  that  is  more  painful  to  his 
Ibalings  than  the  management  of  a  case  of  labor  in  which  it  is  required 
to  mutilate  the  child,  in  order  to  extract  it  firom  the  maternal  organs. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  odious  duty  does  not  occur  yery  frequently ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  inventor  of  the  forceps,  Chamberlen, 
for  an  exemption  from  it  in  the  present  age  in  numerous  instances,  in 
which,  without  the  important  uses  of  that  instrument,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  perforator  and  the  hook,  which  comprised 
nearly  the  sum  of  the  instrumental  resources  of  the  ancients.  We  are 
also  in  modern  times  highly  favored  by  the  application  of  the  stetho- 
scope or  direct  auscultation,  in  acquiring  greater  certainty  relative  to 
the  life  of  the  foetus,  whose  state  of  life  or  death  can  now  be  very  ac- 
curately determined  by  that  means ;  thus  relieving  the  mind  of  a  most 
painful  solicitude  by  the  certainty  of  its  death,  if  that  event  should 
have  happened,  in  cases  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  apply  destruo- 
tive  instruments  for  its  delivery. 

When  the  foetal  head  is  driven  into  the  pelvis,  and  arrested  there 
in  consequence  of  disproportion  of  its  diameters  to  those  of  the  bony 
canal  through  which  it  is  to  be  transmitted,  if  the  arrest  cannot  be 
obviated  by  the  hand,  the  lever,  or  the  forceps,  there  is  danger  that 
tho  mother  may  suffer  so  much  constitutional  irritation  from  the  fruit- 
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1688  efforts  she  makes,  and  the  agonising  pain  she  endures,  as  to  rii 
into  ezhanstion,  and  perish  with  the  child  still  undelivered ;  and  this, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  a  cephalic  presentation,  but  also  in  that  of  the 
feet,  or  that  of  the  breech — in  short,  in  all  situations  where  the  head 
cannot  be  got  away  through  the  pelvis  except  aflter  it  shall  have  been 
reduced  in  its  magnitude.  But  even  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
woman  is  not  threatened  with  exhaustion,  she  is  liable,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  head,  to  suffer  unflammstion  or  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts, 
which  are  contused  by  it,  or  she  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  laeerati«is 
of  the  womb  itself,  or  of  the  va^^na,  whose  consequences  are  gready 
to  be  feared  and  deprecated. 

Exhaustion,  manifested  by  cessation  of  the  pains,  nnalhieai  and 
great  frequency  of  the  pulse,  a  haggard  and  sutiken  coimtena&ei^ 
anxiety,  jactitation,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  profuse  visoous  sweaty 
and  delirium,  may  come  on,  in  labors  that  are  drawn  out  too  long  frm 
emallness  of  the  pelvis,  or  from  rigidity  of  the  soft  parta ;  eases  it 
which  we  may  discern,  very  dearly,  the  aeoessity  of  iiamediate  ds> 
livery,  to  rescue  th^  woman  from  impending  death.  When  aaoh  ngns 
are  present,  and  the  child  is  known  to  be  dead,  if  the  ergot  and  the 
forceps  are  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  unavailing,  reconrao  moat  be  had 
to  the  most  speedy  means  of  relief,  to  wit,  the  opening  of  the  head  aad 
discharge  of  its  contents,  with  a  view  to*  the  collapse  of  the  craniam. 
We  have  less  of  the  feeling  of  abhorrence  above  mentioned,  when 
obliged  to  do  this  operation  on  the  dead  child ;  but,  even  in  that  case, 
we  feel  that  our  acts,  as  physicians,  may  be  misconstrued  by  igno- 
rant  bystanders ;  so  that,  even  here,  embryulcia  is  a  most  unpleasant, 
event  in  practice.  It  ought  always  to  be  esteemed  a  point  of  duty  to 
state  clearly  the  condition  of  the  child,  and  the  urgent  motives  for  les- 
sening the  size  of  the  head  in  order  that  it  may  pass — or  pass  with 
safety  to  the  mother. 

The  object  of  lessening  the  volume  of  the  head  is  effected  by  the  in* 
troduction  into  one  of  the  fontanels  or  sutures,  of  the  perforator,  com* 
monly  called  Holmes's  perforator,  the  blades  of  which  being  afterwards 
opened,  make  a  free  incision,  through  which,  if  enlarged  by  a  crucial  cat, 
the  cerebral  contents  are  either  extracted  at  once,  or  allowed  to  escape 
slowly  under  the  pressure  of  the  pains.  As  soon  as  the  opening  is  made, 
it  is  common  to  push  the  perforator  deep  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,, 
or  to  introduce  a  crotchet  so  as  to  break  up  the  textures  within,  and 
then,  seising  the  head  by  means  of  the  sharp  hook,  which  is  applied  to 
any  convenient  situation  on  the  outside  or  in  the  inside  of  the  skull,  to 
draw  it  through  the  vulva,  and  deliver  it ;  after  which,  if  the  woman 
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hmB  not  raffered  too  Mrerelj,  she  soon  reeoveri  of  the  effects  of  her 
preceding  fatigue  and  distressing  pains. 

This  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  case  of  embrjnlcia,  and  is  one  that 
mny  hnmane  practitioner  would  or  might  perform  without  hesitation^ 
vpon  the  proper  grounds  for  the  proceeding  being  full j  set  forth  be- 
fiwe  him* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  facilitj  with  which  the  operation  of  em« 
bryulcia  may  be  performed,  it  is  one  so  unnatural,  and  so  shocking  to 
the  feelings  of  all  concerned,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  without 
▼ery  satisfactory  reasons  for  it ;  and  in  general,  not  without  consnlta* 
tioB  and  agreement  with  a  medical  brother,  for  it  is  too  grave  and  solemn 
ft  thing  to  exercise  this  professional  authority  as  by  the  jiat  of  an  auto* 
erat.  In  those  instances  in  which  it  becomes  necessary,  during  the  life 
of  the  child,  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  delivery,  the  most  formal  consulted 
taon  ought  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable ;  and  no  consultation  can  be 
nppoaed  properly  to  result  in  such  a  proceeding,  except  upon  the  most 
wgent  and  clearly  understood  reasons  for  it.  There  are  gentlemen  in 
the  profession  who  boast  that  they  never  have  performed  this  operation. 
J%  maybe  very  true;  but  the  reason  is  that  they  resolutely  decline  to  do 
Aeir  duty,  which  they  throw  upon  some  not  more  unfeeling,  but  more 
■erciful  and  resolute  brother. 

There  are  cases  of  labor  occurring  in  women  with  deformed  pelvis 
that  are  plainly  impracticable  with  an  unmutilated  child.  For  example, 
if  a  woman  have  the  pelvis  occupied  with  an  exostosis,  or  if  the  diame- 
tors  of  that  canal  are  changed  and  spoiled  by  rachitis  or  by  malacos- 
taon,  the  child  contained  within  her  womb  cannot  escape  whole  fer  vta9 
maiuraUM,  If  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  comes  within  two  inches 
and  a  half  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  child  cannot  pass  the  strait 
alive,  because  its  own  smallest  diameter  is  more  than  three  and  a  half 
inches ;  and  indeed,  if  the  pelvis  have  three  inches  of  antero-posterior 
diameter,  it  cannot  be  born  alive,  unless  it  be  uncommonly  small,  and 
■noreover  possessed  of  a  very  incomplete  ossification  of  the  cranial  bones, 
and  great  laxity  of  the  suture  lines  that  unite  them :  such  a  head  might, 
by  long  pressure  under  a  very  powerful  womb,  be  at  length  forced  down 
through  the  strait,  after  it  should  have  been  moulded  into  the  proper 
form  by  the  force  applied  to  it.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  consider  that 
die  bi-parietal  diameter  is  8.88  inches,  we  shall  entertain  little  hope  of 
getting  the  head  down,  in  a  pelvis  of  three  inches.  It  is  very  true  that 
fiolayr^and  Dug^s,  and  others  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
eaaee  in  which  the  head  at  term  has  been  born  in  a  pelvis  of  two  and  a 
half  inches  from  front  to  rear ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  success 
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oan  attend  labor  in  a  female  whose  pelvic  deformity  even  approaches  to 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  its  smallest  line  of  diameter.  The  ezeeptioas 
bat  prove  the  general  rule.  (See  Monthbf  Jaumai  Sku^  July*  1847,  for 
Dr.  Simpson's  ease.) 

Such  a  pelvis  is  not  fit  for  the  forceps,  since  it  is  too  amall  for  them 
to  be  withdrawn  when  locked.  The  question  must  always  be,  in  sndi 
cases,  as  between  the  perforator  and  crotchet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Csesarian  section  on  the  other.  But  this  can  only  be  considered  u 
relative  to  the  living  child,  even  by  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
hysterotomy.  Of  the  dead  child,  no  question  can  arise  as  to  tkt 
mode  of  its  delivery,  except  that  of  the  perforator,  and  whether  sooner 
or  later.  The  dead^child  must  always  be  withdrawn  per  vtss 
naturaltfj  if  there  be  space  through  which  to  extract  it 
with  equal  safety.  But  even  where  the  child  is  known  tobedead, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  perform  the  Csesarian  operation,  if  we  would 
deliver  the  woman  at  all ;  since  deformity  may  reach  to  the  degree  of 
shutting  up  the  passage,  even  agunst  the  perforator.  There  is,  in  the 
museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  pelvis  so  distorted,  that 
the  hand  could  not  possibly  have  directed  an  instrument  to  the  head, 
in  a  manner  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  open  and  extract  it.  The  woman 
from  whose  remains  the  pelvis  was  taken  died  in  the  almshouse,  reso- 
lutely rejecting  the  Caesarian  operation,  and  preferring  to  it  the  death 
which  she  knew  to  be  inevitable. 

The  practitioner  who  may  be  in  charge  of  a  case  of  labor  where  em- 
bryulcia  is  indicated,  must  be  guided  by  his  judgment  and  the  cooniel 
of  his  medical  brother  as  to  the  signs  which  compel  him  to  undertake 
the  delivery.     I  have  already  enumerated  them — and  they  are  easy  to 
be  understood.     There  is,  in  general,  far  more  danger  of  the  operation 
being  deferred  too  long,  than  of  its  being  performed  too  soon ;  since,  if 
it  be  not  performed  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother,  it  would  be 
as  well  not  to  do  it  at  all.     I  know  that,  in  uttering  this  sentiment,  I 
am  liable  to  the  imputation  of  wantonly  encouraging  the  use  of  this 
dreadful  operation,  but  I  wish  to  disclaim  such  an  intention.     Any  one 
possessed  of  a  mere  common  humanity  would  instinctively  recoil  from 
the  performance  of  such  an  ofiSce,  and  no  man  can  have  read  the  elo- 
quent appeals  of  Alphonse  Leroy  on  this  subject  without  feeling  that 
he  was  right,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  mercy.     I  hope  that  no  man 
living  is  reasonably  more  reluctant  than  I  am  to  use  any  obstetric 
instrument  whatever ;  and  I  fear  that  the  resort  to  its  employment 
is  often  had  very  unnecessarily  and  rashly.     But  I  think  that,  when 
the  case   under  consideration  arises,  we  ought  to  act  so  promptly 
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mad  so  undentandingly^  that  we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  deriye  a 
perfect  succesB  from  it,  and  on  the  other  stand  acquitted,  in  our  own 
jndgment  and  in  that  of  others,  as  well  as  before  God,  from  the 
eharge  of  any  rashness  or  precipitation.  I  shall  strive,  therefore, 
while  I  reiterate  the  opinion,  to  clear  myself  by  repeating  that- all 
•Qoh  cases  require  a  medical  consultation.  To  mutilate  the  child, 
ttnd  then  lose  the  mother,  is  a  real  misfortune,  both  for  the  practitioner 
kimself  and  for  the  profession,  which,  from  such  results,  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  disrepute.  Let  the  Student  read  the  memoir  of  M.  de 
Broqua  {Mim.  sur  un  Aecouchement  Laborteuzj  Paris,  1824),  in  order 
to  learn  what  danger  may  be  incurred  by  the  professional  man,  who 
«yen,  assisted  by  a  respectable  consultation,  terminates  a  labor  by  em- 
liryulcia.  He  will  find  that  that  gentleman,  though  evidently  guided 
by  the  purest  lights  of  science,  and  by  a  good  and  clear  conscience,  was 
lad  into  the  greatest  straits  and  anxiety  by  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  the  case.  I  wish  that  every  Student  might  be  as  cautious  as  M.  de 
Broqua  in  regard  to  the  consultation,  under  such  trying  circumstances. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  then,  that  where  all  other  instrumental  means 
&il — ^where,  after  due  reflection  upon  the  circumstances  that  hinder  the 
delivery,  a  conclusion  is  formed  that  the  mother  and  child  must  both 
porish,  unless  the  latter  be  withdrawn  by  the  assistance  of  instruments 
lliAt  mutilate  it — ^where  the  Caesarian  operation  is  inadmissible,  or  re- 
jected by  the  patient,  we  have  the  remaining  and  very  sure  resource  of 
the  operation  of  embryulcia,  or  embryotomy;  and  we  can  venture  to 
onconrage  and  cheer  the  unhappy  and  suffering  female  with  the  pros- 
pect of  speedy  relief  by  its  means. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  feel,  in  common  with  many  other  practitioners, 
how  dangerous  an  instrument  is  the  sharp  crotchet.  The  force  to  be 
spent  on  it,  in  extraction,  is  so  great  that,  should  the  point  slip  or  tear 
oat  ft'om  the  bone,  it  is  always  jerked  downwards  several  inches,  and  is 
very  apt  to  catch  in  some  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother,  which  it 
ploughs  up  and  lacerates.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  lacerate  the  vagina, 
or  even  the  lower  part  of  the  womb,  by  the  slipping  of  the  point;  and 
nevertheless,  he  who  uses  the  crotchet,  and  is  perfectly  aware  of  the 
risk,  is  under  the  necessity  of  running  that  risk  whenever  he  takes  the 
instrument  in  his  hand  to  deliver  with  it.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
eranium  to  which  it  can  be  applied  without  some  hazard  of  its  losing 
its  hold.  This  is  more  apt  to  occur,  from  the  faulty  manner  in  which 
the  crotchet  is  generally  made,  namely,  with  iron  and  not  with  steel. 
With  a  point  of  soft  iron  there  is  no  real  security;  because  the  point 
floon  becomes  dull,  and  does  not  maintain  its  hold  of  the  bone.    The 
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point  OQght  to  ooQsist  of  well-tempered  steel,  and  eboold  be  made  ae 
sharp  as  possible— but  very  mncb  bereled,  and  quite  abort* 

There  is  a  vast  variety  of  instmments  prepared  for  the  delivery  of 
the  head  in  eases  of  deformed  pelvis.  Dr.  Davis  of  London  has  in- 
vented a  great  nomber  of  them,  some  of  which  I  have  bad  oecanon 
to  use,  bat  with  less  satisfaction  than  I  expected  to  have,  from  the 
strong  recommendation  bestowed  upon  them.  I  am  now  well  eon- 
vinced  that  a  great  apparatus  of  this  sort  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  I 
think  will  be  conclusively  shown  in  the  sequel  of  this  artiole,  in  which 
I  shall  describe  an  instrument  capable,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  one 
sharp  crotchet  and  a  perforator,  of  effecting  the  delivery  of  the  head 
in  the  most  restricted  pelvis  from  which  delivery  is  at  all  possible. 

As  this  volume  is  not  designed  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length, 
I  am  constrained  to  make  many  of  the  remarks  that  I  could  otherwise 
find  occasion  to  offer,  more  brief  than  is  compatible  with  a  eopieas 
detail  of  the  subjects.  But,  notwithstanding  this  necessity,  I  am  in- 
duced to  give  at  length  the  history  of  a  case  of  labor  in  a  deformed 
pelvis  that  was  under  my  notice  in  the  year  1881.  It  was  drawn  vp 
by  my  friend  Dr.  George  Fox,  now  surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos> 
pital,and  published  in  the  North  Ameriean  Medical  and  Swffieal  Jawt' 
nal,  vol.  xii.  p.  484.  It  may,  perhaps,  serve  sufficiently  well  to  set  forth 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  with  which  such  cases  are  surround- 
ed, and  the  success  of  it,  probably  the  most  difficult  obstetric  operation 
ever  successfully  performed  in  this  country,  may  encourage  those  who 
shall  hereafter  have  the  misfortune  to  contend  with  similar  oases,  to 
hope  for  success  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  I  consider  it 
more  instructive  than  any  merely  didactic  remarks  that  I  could  com- 
press into  these  pages. 

Case  of  Embrynloia  for  Deformed  Pelvis. — ^*  On  Tuesday, 

June  14,  1831, 1  was  called,  about  seven  A.  M.,  to  see  Mrs.  R > 

in  labor  with  her  first  child  :  this  is  stated  to  have  commenced  about 
one  A.  M.  The  pains,  as  are  usual  in  the  commencement  of  labor, 
very  feeble,  short,  and  at  about  ten  minutes'  interval.  Upon  exsmi- 
nation  per  vaginam,  the  projection  of  the  sacrum  was  immediately 
felt.  Not,  however,  suspecting  the  deformity  which  was  subsequently 
found  to  exist,  this  was  not  at  the  time  particularly  attended  to ;  the 
OS  uteri  was  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  finger  to  feel  the  pro- 
truding membrane.  I  was  struck  with  the  form  of  the  aaonun :  the 
rectum  being  very  much  distended  with  feces,  I  thought  it  might,  h 
part,  be  occasioned  by  this.    Directed  ol.  ricini  one  ouneoi  which 
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taken  immediately.  At  noon  found,  upon  examination  per  vaginam, 
tliat  the  membranea  had  ruptured,  the  head  presenting :  she  was  not 
aware  at  what  time  the  waters  had  escaped.  In  the  eyening,  the  ree- 
turn  being  unloaded  by  the  operation  of  the  oil,  I  made  a  more  minute 
examination,  and  was  sensible  of  great  deformity  of  the  pelyis,  though 
Bot  to  the  extent  we  afterwards  ascertained,  the  pabs  not  being  al 
an  actiye.  As  it  was  late,  I  determined  not  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  my  medical  brethren  till  the  following  morning ;  therefore  directed 
mxk  anodyne  (which  I  subsequently  ascertained  was  not  taken,  from  her 
dislike  to  laudanum,  and  fear  of  its  retarding  her  labor),  and  left  her 
for  the  night.  Was  called  up  about  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  her 
pains  being  more  frequent  and  stronger ;  found  the  os  uteri  rather 
■KNre  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  yery  rigid,  preyenting  an  accurate 
•lamination  of  the  pelyis.  I  remained  with  her  some  hours ;  subse- 
quently called  upon  Dr.  James,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Ac,  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Pennsylyania,  who  met  me  in  consultation  at  half-past 
eight  A.  M.  In  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  we  found 
it  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  examination  ;  we  therefore  con* 
eladed  it  best  she  should  be  bled,  and  take  an  anodyne — that  we  would 
meet  in  the  afternoon:  she  was  accordingly  placed  erect  in  bed  and 
bled  to  incipient  syncope,  which  was  after  losing  about  fifteen  ounoes ; 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum  were  soon  after  given.  In  the  aftemooa 
Dr.  James  again  saw  her :  from  as  accurate  an  examination  as  we  were 
capable  of  making  (for  the  external  parts  still  continued  rigid,  though 
eomewhat  relaxed  since  the  bleeding),  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  not  at  most  three  inches  in  the  antero-posterior  dia^ 
meter ;  that  laterally  there  was  rather  more  room,  on  the  left  mmre 
than  on  the  right ;  the  posterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  was  swollen  and 
Bttcculent,  forming  a  coshion  in  front  and  a  little  below  the  projection 
of  the  sacrum ;  the  head  was  presenting  to  the  left  side — ^its  exact 
position  could  not  be  determined.  On  account  of  the  unusual  interest 
of  the  case,  Drs.  Meigs  and  Lukens  were  invited  to  attend ;  Dr. 
James,  not  feeling  quite  well,  did  not  meet  us  that  night.  The  result 
of  the  examination  of  these  gentlemen  was,  that  there  was  not  more, 
if  as  much,  room  at  the  superior  strait  as  we  supposed ;  they  coincided 
with  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  the  child  should  be  bora 
alive  per  vioi  naturales :  our  next  object,  therefore,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  child  was  living ;  this  was  rendered  certain  by  the 
application  of  the  stethoscope ;  the  pulsations  of  the  child's  heart  were 
distinctly  perceived,  whilst  Uie  placental  souffle  was  also  very  evi* 
ieat;  the  pains  continued  as  they  had  been  most  of  the  day,  recur* 
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ring  eyery  four  or  five  minates.  We  remained  with  her  some  honrt, 
when  we  ordered  her  an  opiate,  and  agreed  to  meet  at  four  A.  M. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was,  that,  as  the  proper  means  of  proceed* 
ing  were  of  such  immense  importance,  farther  advice  should  be  had, 
and  that  we  should  meet  at  half-past  eight  o*olock  A.  M.  Dr.  Physidt 
was  called  on,  but  was  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness ;  Dr.  Dewees 
was  also  called  for,  but  was  absent  from  the  city.  At  half-past  eight 
A.  M.,  Dr.  James  met  us.  Dr.  Hewson  being  added  to  the  consoltation:  it 
was  agreed,  as  before  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  the  female  should 
be  delivered  of  a  living  child  per  vios  naturaleM;  the  question  then 
was,  whether  the  child  should  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  mother's  life, 
or  an  attempt  made  to  save  both  mother  and  child.  It  was  concluded, 
as  the  strength  of  our  patient  was  good,  her  pulse  only  eighty-four 
and  strong,  as  there  were  no  symptoms  of  constitutional  irritation,  no 
injury  would  result  from  a  few  hours'  delay ;  we  therefore  separated  to 
meet  at  twelve  M. 

*^The  consultation  was  held  at  the  appointed  hour.  By  this  time, 
after  repeated  and  the  most  accurate  examinations  that  the  case  ad- 
mitted of,  we  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  there  were  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  most  probably  only 
one  inch  and  three-quarters.  The  different  methods  of  proceeding 
which  have  been  proposed  in  similar  cases  were  duly  and  maturely 
considered,  namely,  the  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  Csesaritn 
operation,  and  cephalotomy  :  the  first  was  considered  inapplicable  to 
the  present  case;  the  Csesarian  operation  was  thought  to  be  attended 
with  so  much  risk  to  the  mother  as  almost  to  be  necessarily  fatal, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  being  decidedly  opposed  to 
its  performance.  Dr.  Physick,  who  was  called  upon  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  by  Dr.  Meigs  and  myself  to  ask  his  opinion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  this  operation,  was  decided  and  positive  in  his  opposition  to 
it.  Under  the  weight  of  such  authority,  the  idea  of  the  Ciesarian 
operation  was  abandoned.  It  was  therefore  concluded,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  and  upon  viewing  the  case  in  all  ks  bearings, 
that  the  life  of  an  imperfect  being  (for  it  was  again  ascertained  that 
the  child  was  living  and  apparently  vigorous)  should  be  sacrificed  to 
save  the  life  of  a  wife  and  daughter,  and  that  the  operation  should  be 
immediately  commenced,  by  opening  the  child's  head,  breaking  up 
the  brain,  and  allowing  some  hours  to  elapse  before  attempting  ex- 
traction^  At  my  request,  with  the  approbation  of  our  colleagues.  Dr. 
Meigs  consented  to  perform  it.  Drs.  James  and  Hewson,  having  pro- 
fessional engagements,  were  at  this  time  obliged  to  leave  us,  to  meet 
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mgain  at  biz  o'clock  P.  M.  Preparator  j  to  the  operation,  the  rectum 
was  unloaded  bj  an  enema,  the  urine  drawn  off  bj  a  catheter,  and  an 
anodyne  administered;  her  pulse  was  one  hundred  and  four.  The 
consent  of  the  patient,  her  husband,  and  friends,  having  been  obtained, 
■he  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  (which  had  previously  been  ad- 
justed), the  hips  being  on  the  edge,  so  that  the  perineum  was  perfectly 
free,  an  assistant  supporting  each  leg.  Dr.  Meigs  then  took  his.  seat 
directly  opposite;  made  another  examination  preparatory  to  beginning 
the  operation.  After  having  some  time  carefully  examined,  he  called 
me,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Lukens  also,  to  make  another  examination, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  operation  of  cephalotomy,  if  not 
altogether  incompetent  to  the  delivery,  would  be  attended  with  as 
nnoh  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother  as  the  Gsesarian  operation :  it  then 
appeared  to  us  impossible  that  the  cranium  should  be  removed  and 
tha  base  brought  through  the  superior  strait,  without  the  ipost  violent 
exertions  and  great  danger  of  lacerating  the  cervix  uteri,  vagina,  &c. ; 
ihat,  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  was  better  to  call  our  colleagues 
again  together,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible,  to  reconsider  the  pro- 
Ipriety  of  performing  the  Cfesarian  operation :  the  child  was  again 
aaeertained  to  be  alive. 

'*  Accordingly,  at  five  P.  M.  we  again  met.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  at 
tbia  time  saw  our  patient.  Our  first  object  was  to  ascertain  respecting 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  upon  applying  the  ear  and  the  stethoscope, 
no  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  any  part  of  the  uterine  region ;  it  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  (the  female  not  having  felt  the  child  for  two 
or  three  hours)  that  it  was  dead :  there  was  now  no  further  hesitation 
at  to  the  propriety  of  cephalotomy,  which  was  immediately  performed 
by  Dr.  Meigs,  who  employed  the  utmost  assiduity  and  care  in  the 
management  of  the  operation,  on  whose  skill  and  unwearied  attention 
the  success  of  it  is  mainly  dependent.  To  him  I  am  also  indebted  for 
the  following  account  of  the  difficulties,  &c.,  which  were  experienced  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  delivery  of  the  child. 

'*  *  The  woman  being  conveniently  placed  on  her  back,  with  the 
perineum  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  properly  supported  by  an  assistant  on  each  side,  I  took  my  seat 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  the 
perforation  of  the  cranium. 

''  *  A  suture  crossed  the  pelvis  from  front  to  rear,  but  its  edges  were 
overlapped,  and  could  afford  no  facilities  for  the  operation.  This 
future  was  the  right  leg  of  the  lambdoidal,  as  was  afterwards  ascer^ 
tained* 
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'^  ^  With  Holmes'  improred  perforator,  I  endeavored  to  penetrate 
the  solid  bone  in  the  centre  of  the  strait,  bat,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage,  and  the  constant  interference  of  the  os  uteri, 
the  lips  of  which  were  nearly  in  mutual  contact  antero-posteriorly,  I 
dared  not  to  give  to  the  instrument  that  rotatory  or  drill-like  motion 
which  was  necessary,  for  without  such  a  movement  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  progress,  as  the  head  rose  upwards  and  rolled  freely  in 
the  superior  basin  whenever  any  considerable  pressure  waa  applied  by 
the  perforator,  though  the  womb  seemed  to  be  pretty  firmly  oontraoted 
at  the  same  time. 

^*  *  Finding  this  mode  of  proceeding  unsafe  for  the  woman,  I  begged 
permission  to  leave  her  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  procure  an  instm- 
ment  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Borer 
furnished  me  with  a  large  trocar,  and  having  guided  it  with  two  fingers 
to  the  proper  situation,  and  kept  it  securely  by  retaining  the  fingers  ia 
contact  with  the  head,  I  was  able  gradually  to  drill  a  hole  through 
the  bone,  the  head  being  pressed  from  above  against  the  strait  by  Dr. 
Lukens.  Two  other  perforations  were  made  near  tojthe  first  one,  ia 
the  same  cautious  manner;  after  which,  I  again  introduced  Holmes' 
scissors,  and,  having  opened  them,  found  that  I  had  made  an  indsioi 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Through  this  a  slender  bioDt- 
hook  was  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  the  brain  very 
freely  broken  up. 

*'  *'  The  poor  woman,  who  was  already  much  exhausted  by  many 
hours  of  labor,  now  took  an  anodyne  and  was  left  to  her  repose, 
in  ordec  that  tfce  medullary  matter  might  be  gradually  pressed  oat, 
and  the  cranium  allowed  to  collapse  so  as  to  come  more  in  reach  of  tlie 
instruments. 

^' '  At  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  I  again  met  Drs.  Fox  and  Lukens,  and  the 
patient  being  disposed  as  before  upon  her  back,  I  introduced  a  crotchet 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  spent  some  time  in  extracting  the 
medullary  substance,  not  much  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  expreseed 
during  our  absence  ;  the  head  still  continued  lying  upon  the  superior 
strait,  except  a  portion  of  the  hind  head,  which  was  pressed  down  to- 
wards the  excavation  to  the  left  of  the  promontory,  where  there  appesr- 
ed  to  be  the  largest  space. 

^^  ^  Having  removed  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
I  fixed  the  tooth  of  the  crotchet  into  the  cranium,  and  guarding  it  on 
the  outside  with  a  finger,  exerted  a  very  great  amount  of  force,  which 
had  not  the  least  effect  in  drawing  it  lower  down. 

<^  ^It  soon  became  evident  to  me,  from  several  trials  of  this  kind, 
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thai  no  exertion  of  mere  strength  could  be  of  any  ayail  to  drag  away 
the  head,  and  that,  if  it  was  to  be  delivered  at  all,  it  moat  be  piece- 
OMal :  but,  as  the  child  had  been  dead  only  a  few  hoars,  and  its  skull 
bones  were  still  firmly  united  to  their  inner  and  outer  membranes,  it 
will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  removal  of  the  bones  was  a  moat 
difie«lt  matter,  not  only  on  account  of  the  firmness  of  their  connec* 
tions,  but  also  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  the  gre^ 
hardness  of  the  skull,  and  the  great  danger  of  woonding  the  parts  by 
the  slipping  of  the  crotchet,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be 
beat  applied  on  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  from  the  swollen  and  sno- 
evlent  state  of  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri,  whose  inner  surfaces  were  now  in 
doae  contact,  and  presented  to  the  touch  the  idea  of  a  long  fissure  instead 
0t  preserving  a  round  or  oval  form :  last  and  not  least,  the  perineum 
iraa  ao  strong  and  unyielding,  that  the  greatest  inconvenience  arose 
from  its  pressing  the  fingers  against  the  arch  of  the  pubis  with  such 
force,  and  by  long  continuance  so  painfully,  that  no  one  could  endure  for 
ABj  great  length  of  time  to  keep  up  the  necessary  extension. 

'*  'Being  possessed  of  one  of  Dr.  Davis's  osteotomists,  I  expected 
to  derive  great  advantages  from  its  employment  in  the  case,  and  ac- 
cordingly introduced  it  with  the  view  of  cutting  away  portions  of  the 
bone;  but  the  constricted  state  of  the  parts  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  use  of  it  consistently  with  a  humane  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
patient 

***  Having  ascertained,  then,  by  fair  experiment,  that  mere  force 
oosld  do  nothing  in  the  delivery,  I  resolved  to  pursue  the  intention  of 
breaking  up  the  head  by  means  of  the  crotchet ;  and  it  was  with  great 
fistigae  to  the  woman  that  I  picked  out  altogether  about  as  much  as 
voold  equal  the  sise  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones,  the  portions  consist- 
SBg  of  fragments  of  the  right  parietal  and  part  of  the  frontal  bone. 

^  *  Finding,  towards  morning,  that  the  progress  of  the  operation 
was  exceedingly  slow,  I  went  out  and  procured  a  pair  of  straight  tooth 
Ibreeps,  with  which  I  could  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  bone  and  twist  off 
portions,  which,  after  they  were  broken  away,  often  took  a  good  while 
to  separate  from  their  adhering  membranes. 

**  *  At  four  o'clock  the  woman  was  so  much  fatigued  that  we  agreed 
to  give  her  an  anodyne  draught,  and  leave  her  to  recover  strength  by 
laeaDS  of  a  few  hours'  rest. 

*' '  The  attempts  at  extraction  had  now  continued  from  ten  o'clock 
P.  M.  until  four  A.  M.,  and  I  think  the  whole  of  the  bone  removed 
would  not  much  exceed  in  quantity  one  parietal  bone  at  full  term.  I  be- 
liaTO  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  and  I  often  ad- 
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a  doubt  whether  I  shovld  be  mble  to  delirer  her  before  demA 
shovld  come  to  her  relief. 

**  *  Throughout  the  day,  on  Friday,  the  attempts  at  eztracCioB  vere 
repeated,  in  presence  of  the  gentlemen  last  named,  and  also  of  Drs. 
James  and  Hewson,  who  became  folly  satisfied  that  no  greater  pro- 
gress coold  at  present  be  made,  considering  the  drcwnstaiiees  of  the 
woman. 

*^  *  Early  in  the  afternoon,  symptoms  of  feyer  became  werj  manifest; 
the  palse  rising  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  strokes  in  the  minele,  with 
considerable  firmness  and  Tolume ;  this  state  of  the  drcnlation  being 
coincident  with  a  distressing  emctation,  partaking  somewhftt  of  ^ 
character  of  singultus,  and  a  great  distension  of  the  abdomen,  as  weE 
as  of  the  womb  itself,  from  gases  extricated  within  them.  She  com- 
plained also  of  great  soreness  of  the  belly,  on  which  account  she  had 
it  bathed  frequently  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  leaving  the  aorfsee 
exposed  to  the  air,  which  was  a  great  solace*  to  her. 

*^  *  In  order  to  counteract  this  new  state  of  things,  ahe  wao  Med  u 
ounces,  and  took  a  portion  of  castor  oil. 

**  *  Dr.  James,  who  had  witnessed  in  the  morning  the  difficulty  iriA 
which  the  extraction  of  portions  of  the  cranium  was  effected,  was  good 
enough  to  supply  me  with  a  complete  set  of  Dr.  Davis's  craniotoaj 
forceps,  and  returned  to  the  house  in  the  afternoon  to  our  assistance. 
These  instruments  were  applied,  but  they  were  incapable  of  effecting 
so  much  as  even  the  straight  tooth  forceps.  The  teeth  of  the  instru- 
ment could  not  be  made  to  penetrate  the  skull,  although  most  accurate- 
ly adjusted ;  and  notwithstanding  the  handles  were  brought  so  nesrlj 
together,  that  the  style  on  the  one  handle  went  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
socket  in  the  other,  every  attempt  to  extract  with  them  resulted  in  the 
slipping  of  the  bone  out  of  the  gripe  of  the  instrument ;  a  proof  at 
once  of  the  hardness  of  the  bone,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
it  down  in  its  then  condition. 

^^  ^  Putrefaction  now  rapidly  advanced,  as  indicated  by  the  odor  of 
the  discharges,  and  my  only  hope  for  the  escape  of  the  patient  rested 
on  the  opinion  that  she  might  be  supported  a  few  hours,  until  tlie 
softening  of  the  tissues  should  enable  me  to  draw  down  larger  portions 
of  bone  by  admitting  of  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  being  peeled 
off  with  a  finger-nail,  while  the  bone  should  be  secured,  and  drawn 
down  with  the  forceps  or  crotchet. 

^^  ^  But  such  was  the  unpromising  state  of  affairs  that  the  poor 
creature  resoVuleV^  letw^^^  Iq  mtkke  any  further  effort  to  escape,  sajing 
she  knew  thai  B\ie  mxx&l  ^\^^  wA'^o^^'wSMst  ^^  ^^^s^^^«5ue^h.e.rself 
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any  farther,  and  begged  in  the  most  piteous  tones  that  all  farther  at- 
tempts to  deliver  her  shonld  be  abandoned,  yet  expressing  her  thanks 
for  the  efforts  that  had  been  already  made. 

*^  *She  was  at  times  slightly  delirioas.  After  explaining  to  her  the 
inereased  facility  which  began  to  exist  from  the  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  foetas  now  going  on,  and  endea?ooring  to  reassure  her  with  a 
promise  to  deliver  her  in  the  coarse  of  the  night,  she  was  again  left  to 
rest  three  or  four  hours  under  an  anodyne  draught.  During  the  whole 
period  that  has  now  been  spoken  of,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  ateri  was 
behind  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubis,  and  the  posterior  one  low 
down  beneath  the  promontory,  and  strangulated,  as  it  were,  or  buttoned 
by  the  part  of  the  head  that  lay  on  the  strait  and  partly  within  it;  yet 
.00  swelled  that  their  inner  surfaces  continaed  nearly  in  contact,  except 
when  parted  by  the  introduction  of  the  fingers. 

*'  'The  perineum  seemed  to  have  acquired  no  disposition  to  relax, 
notwithstanding  all  the  handling  to  which  the  parts  had  been  subject ; 
and,  excepting  that  the  bones  were  more  easily  detached  now  than 
before,  no  greater  comfort  or  facility  was  enjoyed  by  the  operator  than 
at  the  commencement. 

^*  'At  ten  P.  M.  I  again  met  Drs«  Fox  and  Lukens,  and  the  patient, 
afker  much  entreaty  and  argument,  resigned  herself  unwillingly  to  the 
fiirther  prosecution  of  our  attempts  to  deliver.  The  remains  of  the  . 
bead  was  still  high  up,  but  some  of  the  broken  edges  came  lower  down. 
I  got  hold  of  a  piece  that  descended  behind  the  pubis,  and  with  the  tooth 
forceps  pulled  it  downwards,  detaching  the  membranes  as  it  advanced, 
and  found  that  it  consisted  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  right  parietal 
bone.  I  next  got  away  nearly  the  whole  left  parietal,  and  afterwards 
with  the  crotchet  removed  first  the  right,  and  then  the  left  orbitar  por- 
tion of  the  OS  frontis,  whi6h  was  all  that  remained  of  that  bone.  I 
then  got  away  with  the  crotchet  and  forceps  the  right  superior  maxil- 
lary, and  afterwards  the  left  superior  maxillary  bone.  I  subsequently 
twisted  off  the  greater  part  of  the  broad  portion  of  the  os  occipitis, 
and  the  squamous  parts  of  the  temporal  bones ;  so  that  I  had  nothing 
left  now  but  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  lower  jaw,  which  latter  I 
left  as  a  point  on  which  to  exert  the  tractions  that  were  soon  to  be 
required. 

'' '  If  the  estimate  made  by  all  the  gentlemen,  that  the  strait  was 
not  more  than  two  inches  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  should  prove 
oorrect,  I  was  fearful  of  meeting  some  difficulty  in  bringing  the  base 
of  the  skull,  which  was  two  and  a  half  inches,  through  it ;  but  when 
I  had  reduced  the  head  so  a|  to  leave  nothing  more  than  the  base  of 
87 
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the  Bkull  and  the  lower  jaw,  I  fixed  a  blnnt-hook  into  the  latter,  and, 
with  a  finger  to  antagonize  it,  drew  the  mass  down  towards  the  poiat 
of  the  coccyx,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  it  was  got  quite 
through  the  strait.  My  hand  being  now  introdaced  into  the  Tagina, 
I  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  neek,  and  with  the  exertion  of  the  greatest 
strength,  gradually  brought  the  button-like  remainder  of  the  head  out 
at  the  Tulva,  while  the  point  of  the  thorax,  of  course,  was  entering 
the  narrow  pass.  The  head  was  delivered  at  a  quarter  after  one 
o'clock,  and  having  succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  difficult  and  dan* 
gerous  part  of  the  operation,  we  gave  her  some  ergot ;  then  fkstemng 
a  twisted  towel  round  the  neck  of  the  foetus,  I  renewed  the  extractive 
efforts,  which  in  twenty  minutes  enabled  me  to  deliver  the  ahouldwa, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  more,  the  hips — ^the  child  being  completely 
withdrawn  at  five  minutes  befbre  two  o'clock,  which  was  forty  minvtci 
after  the  head  was  delivered. 

'^ '  I  found  that,  under  the  stimulation  of  the  ergot,  she  was  enabled 
to  bear  down  very  strongly,  considering  her  exhausted  state,  and  at 
all  events  the  chief  object  of  its  exhibition  was  secured^  namely,  a 
firm  contraction  of  the  womb,  and  an  effectual  separation  of  the  pla* 
oenta,  which  came  into  the  os  uteri  soon  after  the  delivery. 

'^  *  Large  quantities  of  gas  of  the  most  putrid  odor  followed  the 
.  extraction  of  the  child,  showing  the  enlargement  of  the  womb,  before 
spoken  of,  to  have  been  owing  to  its  extrication  by  the  putrefactive 
processes  going  on  in  the  uterine  cavity. 

^^  ^  The  cord  was  shrunk  and  black,  and  the  placenta,  which  was 
likewise  black,  and  so  filled  with  air  as  to  crepitate  under  the  fingers, 
was  so  horribly  noisome  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  endure  the  stench 
during  the  requisite  handling  of  it.     No  blood  followed  the  placenta. 

''  *'  The  body  was  soft  and  putrid,  being  completely  emphysematous 
and  crepitating  like  the  placenta.  The  cuticle  was  peeled  by  the  pres- 
sure and  friction. 

'^  ^  The  child  was  rather  above  the  medium  size. 

"  '  After  washing  the  poor  creature  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  claret 
and  tepid  water,  and  making  her  as  dry  and  comfortable  as  possible, 
she  got  an  anodyne  and  was  left  to  rest,  being  unable  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  and  with  a  pulse  feeble,  but  beating  only  one  hundred  and 
two  strokes  per  minute. 

^^  ^  The  whole  diflSculty  in  delivering  a  child  through  so  contracted 
a  pelvis  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  by  one  who  has  not  been  en- 
gaged in  such  an  operation.  The  constant  and  perplexing  apprehension 
of  injuring  the  mother,  either  with  the  iastruments  employed,  or  with 
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the  sharp  and  ragged  edges  of  the  bones  which  must  be  withdrawn, 
and  sometimes  violently  broken  off  with  the  sharp  tooth  of  the  crotchet, 
involves  the  operator  in  the  most  painfal  and  unremitted  attention 
Mid  watchfulness,  which  alone,  when  long  continued  under  compul- 
sion, is  real  torture.  The  confusion  also  in  the  parts,  arising  from 
the  ragged  remains  of  the  scalp  and  the  inner  and  outer  membranes 
of  the  cranium  blending  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  swollen  lips 
of  the  OS  uteri  quite  in  mutual  contact,  and  covering  and  concealing  the 
bones,  is  a  source  of  great  embarrassment,  where  those  fibrous  tissues 
retain  so  much  firmness  and  compactness. 

'^  ^  Doubtless,  could  we  have  known  that  the  woman  would  have 
been  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  labor  so  long,  we  should  have  de- 
ferred the  efforts  at  extraction  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  head ;  but  such  was  not  the  opinion  to  be  gathered  from 
tho  actual  phenomena. 

^*  *  It  has  been  seen  that  no  great  loss  of  time  took  place,  after  the 
softening  of  the  tissues  rendered  it  possible  to  break  them  up  with 
some  facility,  whereas  the  process  previously  was  exceedingly  slow 
and  tedious.  The  perforation  was  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  which 
ssved  us  from  the  dreadful  and  cruel  operation  of  cephalotomy  in  a 
living  foetus.     The  child  died  from  long-continued  pressure.' 

''June  18th  (Saturday),  nine  A.M.  Our  patient  says  she  feels 
quite  comfortable ;  had  some  sleep  after  we  left ;  pulse  one  hundred 
and  twelve,  rather  more  feeble ;  skin  moist,  tongue  slightly  furred ; 
clean  linen,  &c.,  was  put  on  her,  and  she  was  moved  up  in  bed.  The 
bladder  was  emptied  by  the  catheter ;  fomentations  with  flaxseed 
mucilage  directed  to  be  applied  to.  the  vulva ;  the  most  perfect  rest 
and  quiet  strictly  enjoined ;  as  diet,  arrowroot  and  oatmeal  gruel,  tea 
and  toast. 

''  Evening.  Remains  much  the  same ;  bladder  again  emptied ; 
mucilages  continued ;  an  anodyne  to  be  given  at  ten  ]?.  M.,  if  at  all 
restless. 

•*  19th,  nine  A.  M.  Passed  a  comfortable  night,  pulse  ninety-four, 
skin  pleasant,  tongue  slightly  furred,  lochia  almost  natural ;  free  from 
pain ;  slight  soreness  over  pubes  to  left  side  ;  directed  warm  brandy  to 
be  applied  over  soreness,  a  Seidlitz  powder  to  be  given,  and  repeated, 
if  necessary ;  continue  other  means. 

'*  Evening.  Medicine  not  having  operated,  an  enema  of  warm 
flaxseed  mucilage  was  directed,  and  an  anodyne  at  bedtime. 

**  20th.  Rather  restless  in  the  early  part  of  the  night ;  eaema  ope- 
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rated  freely ;  feels  very  comfortable  ;  no  pain ;  pnlse  seyenty-siz ;  skin 
pleasant ;  tongue  continues  slightly  furred  ;  countenance  good ;  spirits 
cheerful ;  continue  as  before. 

^^  23d.  Our  patient  continues  to  do  well,  usually  rests  well  at  night ; 
free  from  pain,  although  the  soreness  in  uterine  region  continues; 
secretion  of  milk  copious ;  feels  so  comfortable  that  she  has  taken  an 
infant  to  nurse  ;  pulse  rather  more  frequent  than  natural ;  tongue  clean 
and  moist,  bowels  costive  ;  passes  urine  without  difficulty — the  cathe- 
ter was  used  three  times  daily  till  last  evening,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  unnecessary;  lochia  serous ;  directed  ol.  ricini  one  ounce.  Muci- 
lages to  vulva  to  be  continued,  mucilaginous  injections  per  vaginim; 
continue  diet,  and  perfect  rest  in  horizontal  position. 

^^From  this  time  our  patient  continued  rapidly  to  improve;  ia 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  her  delivery,  was  so  well  as  to  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  go  down  stairs,  and  in  a  short  time  resumed  her  ordintrj 
avocations. 

^^  The  subject  of  the  preceding  case  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  aged 
about  twenty-two  years,  of  small  stature,  not  exceeding  four  feet  and 
a  half;  is  stated  to  have  been  a  healthy  child  till  her  third  year,  when 
she  received  an  injury  by  a  fall,  after  which  she  was  unable  to  staid 
or  walk  for  two  or  three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  she  re- 
gained her  strength,  and  was  subsequently  considered  an  active  child. 
Upon  examination,  we  found  the  femur  and  tibia  of  each  extremitj 
very  much  curved,  forming  a  considerable  arch  forward ;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  there  was  a  cavity  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
hand  corresponding  with  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  internally; 
the  bones  of  each  arm  partook  of  the  general  disease.  It  was  evident 
she  had  in  early  life  labored  under  rickets." 

Such  is  the  history  of  Mrs.  R.'s  labour  by  my  friend  Dr.  Fox.  It 
was  the  most  difficult  case  I  have  had  during  a  long  career.  I  hope 
the  account  above  given  may  serve  to  instruct  the  Student  better  than 
any  mere  didactics  could  do.  The  case  taught  me  one  useful  lesson, 
viz.,  that  the  crotchet,  or  uncaSy  which  was  for  many  centuries  the  wo- 
man's instrument,  is  a  detestable  thing ;  and  that  a  better  one  was 
wanted.  That  better  one  I  learned  to  supply;  and  in  doing  so,  I  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  art. 

In  all  cases  where  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  have  been  so  much 
diminished  by  rachitis  or  mollities  ossium  as  to  render  the  descent 
of  the  foetal  head  impracticable,  it  has  been  the  universal  custom  either 
to  perform  gastrotomy,  or  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  cranium  by  evacuat- 
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ing  its  ooDtents,  and  then  extract  bj  means  of  the  sharp  orotchet. 
The  method  last  spoken  of  is,  perhaps,  a  good  one,  where  the  dimi* 
Bntton  of  the  pelvic  passages  is  not  too  considerable:  nevertheless,  we 
find,  upon  reference  to  the  records,  that  a-  great  many  women  haye 
been  victims  in  such  untoward  labors,  owing,  measurably,  to  the  vio- 
lenoe  done  to  the  soft  parts  daring  the  forcible  extraction  of  the 
head,  insnfficientlj  reduced  in  sise  to  admit  of  its  transmission  with 
■afe^  to  the  mother^ — and  probably  in  no  less  degree  to  the  wounds 
tliat  have  been  inflicted. by  the  slipping  of  the  crotchet. 

The  firm  bony  structure,  composing  the  base  of  the  festal  skull,  is 
nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  in  its  transverse  or  smallest  diameter  ; 
mere  excerebration,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
good  security  against  fatal  contusions  from  the  forcible  extraction  of 
nch  a  body  from  a  pelvis  whose  smallest  diameter  is  not  exceeding 
two  inches  in  length.  Such  a  body  as  the  base  of  the  skull  must, 
in  order  to  pass  through  such  a  pelvis,  present  itself  in  an  inclined 
altitude,  or  with  a  dip ;  but  this  dip  or  inclination  can  be  only  imper- 
lisctly  communicated  to  it  whilst  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  retain 
tiieir  connection  with  each  other.  To  enable  such  a  base  to  pass 
downwards  safely,  the  skull  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  those  pieces 
removed  in  succession.  In  some  instances,  this  successive  ablation  of 
die  cranial  bones  has  been  effected  by  the  crotchet,  the  point  of  which 
was  used  to  pick  out  the  bones,  sometimes  in  portions  not  larger  than 
the  finger  nails ;  as,  for  example,  in  Elizabeth  Sherwood's  labor,  im- 
pressively narrated  by  Dr.  Osborne.  Those  who  have  perused  that 
account  will  remember  the  extreme  perplexity  of  that  practitioner,  and 
the  infinite  pains  he  took  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  injuring  her  with  the 
erotchet.-  He  could  not  get  the  base  of  the  cranium  down  until  he  had 
removed  all  the  rest  of  the  head. 

Having  had  occasion  to  observe  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  aris- 
ing from  labor  in  deformed  pelvis,  as  they  occurred  in  Mrs.  M.  R.,  the 
ease  above  related,  whouj^  I  have  now  delivered  in  two  accouchements, 
I  venture  to  lay  before  my  professional  brethren  the  impressions  I  de- 
rived from  observing  and  conducting  those  two  labors. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  other  female  has  ever  been  safely 
delivered  in  this  country,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  pelvis  measur- 
ing only  two  inches  from  sacrum  to  pubis,  which,  by  the  judgment  of 
persons  of  the  highest  claims  to  confidence,  is  the  extent  of  Mrs.  R.'s 
ease.  I  speak  this,  however,  under  liability  to  correction.  All  the 
gentlemen  then  consulted,  agreed  that  the  diameter  was  as  above  men- 
tioned* 
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Her  Becoiid  accouchement  took  place  in  the  month  of  June,  1838,  the 
child  hafing  reached  the  fall  term  of  utero-gestation,  an  erent  which 
I  greatly  deprecated,  having  Tainly  urged,  with  the  eoncarrent  ad?ice 
of  Dr.  Dewees,  the  operation  for  inducing  premature  deliTery. 

The  experience  I  had  acquired  in  delivering  her  in  the  first  labor 
couTinced  me  that  the  crotchet  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  her  case ; 
not  only  because  of  the  danger  from  contusion  in  extraoting  the  skull, 
and  from  wounds  made  by  the  point  of  the  crotchet,  but  also  from 
the  loss  of  time  requisite  for  picking  out  the^head  bit  by  bit.  The 
patient  had  almost  fallen  a  victim  to  exhaustion  in  the  first  labor. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  facts  that  had  occurred  in  18S1, 1  found  that 
the  problem  about  to  be  solved  in  the  second  labor  was  not,  a  head 
being  retained  above  a  pelvis  too  small  to  transmit  it,  to  extract  said 
head-^bnt  the  question  was,  to  extract  said  head  with  the  smallest  lou 
of  time,  and  least  possible  risk  to  the  mother.  I  had  aJready  a9eer- 
tained  that  the  Casarian  operation  would  not  be  submitted  to. 

I  supposed  that  the  head  might  be  four  inches  in  its  bi-parietal  dia- 
meter, and  I  knew  that  the  plane  of  the  pelvis  was  only  two  inches. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  vertex  will  not  present,  but  the  crown 
of  the  head  will  be  the  presenting  part :  but  since  the  cranium  cannot 
recede  farther  than  is  necessary  to  bring  it  in  close  contact  with  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mother's  abdomen,  there  will  be  two  inches  of  the 
head  lying  upon  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait,  and  two  other  inches 
projecting  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis;  or,  in  other  words,  the  crown 
of  the  head  will  repose  upon  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis — part  of 
the  head  being  behind,  and  part  in  front  of  that  bone. 

There  is  a  very  important  principle  in  the  management  of  such  a 
case,  which  is,  that  all  that  part  of  the  cranium  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  mother's  back,  is  perpendicular  to  the  opening  of  the  strait^ 
and  may,  when  the  skull  has  been  opened,  be  seized  with  a  straight 
forceps  or  pliers,  like  that  represented  in  the  engraving  Fig.  128 ;  where- 
as, all  that  part  of  the  skull  that  lies  horizontally  over  the  opening, 
can  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  curved  forceps  or  pliers.  Fig.  129.  Long 
before  the  occurrence  of  Mrs.  R/s  second  labor,  I  caused  the  proper 
instruments,  Figs.  128, 129,  and  130,  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Rorer, 
the  eminent  surgeon's  instrument  maker.  Aided  by  means  of  this  ap- 
paratus, I  encountered  but  little  difficulty  in  delivering  this  patient, 
whose  first  accouchement  had  cost  me  so  much  toil  and  antiety.  The 
invention  is  my  own.  I  published  it  soon  after  the  event  spoken  of, 
in  Baltimore,  and  it  is  now  known  and  used  in  this  country  as  my 
embryotomy  instruments.     Neither  Mulder  nor  any  other  author  has 
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deeeribed  or  proposed  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  contribn- 
tioii  to  the  Operation  in  Midwifery.  In  a  great  msjority  of  the  cases,  it 
wholly  supersedes  the  crotchety  and  mitigates  the  danger  of  the  em- 
bryotomy operation  in  a  remarkable  manner.    I  am  glad  to  believe 


Fig.  129. 


Fig.  128. 


Fig.  130. 


that  it  has  got  into  a  very  general  use  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  it 
will  in  the  end  entirely  supersede  the  most  detestable  of  instrumentSi 
the  sharp  crotchet. 

I  may  properly  be  allowed  to  express  the  surprise  which  I  experienced 
in  finding  my  just  claim  to  the  invention  of  this  most  useful  instrument 
treated  without  due  regard,  in  quarters  from  whence  the  greatest  libe- 
rality might  have  been  hoped  for  in  acknowledging  the  authors  and 
inventors  of  things  that  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  our  art. 

I  have  found,  upon  applying  the  test  of  practice,  that  when  the  thin 
portions  of  the  cranial  structure  are  taken  hold  of,  either  with  the 
■Iraight  or  curved  forceps,  they  can  be  broken  up  with  great  ease,  and 
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remoTed  with  saflScient  celerity ;  so  miich^  indeed,  that  a  head  may  be 
reduced  to  a  yerj  Bmall  remainder  in  a  short  time.  I  believe  that  if 
early  arrangements  are  made  for  delifering  the  patient  b j  this  method, 
no  danger  will  exist  of  ezbanstion  or  excessive  oonstitntional  irritatum 
being  produced  before  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  can  be  completed. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  seems  to  be  very  clear  that  the 
practitioner,  in  undertaking  to  deliver  a  patient  with  excessive  distor- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  ought  to  proceed  to  his  operation  with  a  fall  under- 
standing that,  after  perforation,  he  is  to  remove  all  the  posterior  parti 
of  the  presentation  with  the  8(ti^ght  pliers,  and  all  the  anterior  and 
lateral  ones  with  the  curved  pliers ;  making  attempto,  from  time  to 
time,  to  draw  the  head  down,  as  he  finds  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
sufficiently  broken  up  and  collapsed.  Such  are  my  views  of  the  mode 
that  ought  to  be  adopted.  I,  at  least,  am  fully  of  opinion  that  Mrs. 
R.  could  not  have  been  resoned  by  me,  had  I  relied  only  upon  the 
crotchet  for  her  delivery :  with  my  embryotomy  forceps,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  promise  to  deliver  speedily  in  a  pelvis  of  two  inches. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  female  constitntioii  snffers  less  ia 
the  first  hours  of  labor,  in  whioh  the  head  cannot  engage,  than  in  those 
wherein  the  head  sinks  lota  into  the  excavation.  Tlus  depends,  in  part, 
upon  the  well-known  principle,  that  the  contractions  of  the  womb  are 
violent  and  powerful  in  proportion  as  that  organ  becomes  smaller  or 
more  condensed.  If  the  head  becomes  arrested  in  the  excavation,  and 
particularly  after  having  wholly  escaped  from  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is 
urged  with  great  power  upon  the  tissues,  which  resist  its  farther  descent 
Under  such  circumstances,  constitutional  irritation  is  rapidly  developed; 
whereas,  under  the  more  lenient  exertions  of  the  nteros,  while  the 
entire  foetus  is  still  contained  within  its  cavity,  not  only  is  the  impul- 
sion of  the  head  against  the  resisting  tissues  far  more  moderate,  bat 
during  the  intervals  between  the  pains  the  pressure  ceases.  Hence  a 
woman  remains  long  in  labor,  with  little  constitutional  disturbance,  in 
the  kind  of  cases  I  am  discussing.  These  observations  are  illustrated, 
and  their  truth  confirmed,  by  reference  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
examples  of  such  labors,  which  are  recorded  in  the  books. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  woman,  who  is  known  to  have  an  impractica- 
ble pelvis  has  fallen  into  labor,  and  in  whom  the  Caesarian  operation 
is  rejected — if  the  perforator  is  to  be  resorted  to,  it  shonld  be  applied 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that,  the  child  having  ceased  to  exist,  all 
the  facilities  derivable  from  incipient  decomposition  of  the  foetus  may 
be  enjoyed.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  the  firm- 
ness and  cohesion  of  its  soft  parts  are  so  much  lessened  by  maceration 
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in  ftn  elevated  temperature,  eqnal  probably  to  99%  that  the  extraction 
<if  the  pieces  of  bone  becomes  comparatirelj  easy,  I  should,  therefore, 
in  such  diflScuIt  cases,  recommend  that  all  attempts  to  deliver  should 
be  delayed,  if  possible,  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  perforation  of 
the  head.  This  recommendation  is  founded  on  what  I  have  experi- 
enced of  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  portions  of  bone  after  I  had 
broken  them  up,  when  I  made  the  attempt  antecedently  to  the  occur- 
rence of  signs  of  decomposition.  The  patient  can  be  quieted  with 
anodynes,  and  supported  with  light  nourishment,  and,  if  needful,  may, 
by  venesection  and  cold  drinks,  be  kept  tolerably  free  from  vascular 
disturbance  during  the  whole  period  of  such  delay  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

The  engraving.  Fig.  180,  shows  the  form  of  the  perforator  that  I 
employed  in  Mrs.  R.'s  case.  It  is  a  trocar  or  drill,  ten  inches  in 
length  from  the  handle  to  the  point.  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Student  as  a  good  instrument  for  making  the  perforation  in  those 
eases  where  he  can  by  no  means  find  a  fontanel  or  suture.  He  ought 
to  notice  that,  in  very  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  the  lips  of  the  os 
nteri,  which  will  descend  lower  than  the  plane  of  the  superior  strait, 
will  be  brought  so  close  together  as  quite  to  touch  each  other,  and, 
therefore,  he  will  not  be  able  safely  to  use  the  ordinary  perforator  as 
a  drill — the  rotary  motion  would  wound  the  mutually  touching  lips. 
Bat  such  a  drill  as  Fig.  130  is  devoid  of  this  objection.  I  was  obliged 
to  make  use  of  such  means  of  penetrating  the  skull  in  Mrs.  B.'s  case, 
since  no  suture  was  practicable,  and  the  common  Smellie's  scissors  could 
not  be  made  to  perforate  the  solid  bone ;  any  direct  pressure  causing 
the  head  to  roll,  or  move  upwards,  and  any  rotatory  or  drill-like  motion 
with  it,  being  impossible  without  great  danger  of  wounding  the  lips  of 
the  OS  uteri.  The  same  cut  exhibits  both  the  straight  and  curved  pliers. 
They  are  eleven  inches  in  length ;  the  gripe  is  serrated,  and  the  sides 
of  the  mandibles  are  rounded,  in  order  that  they  may  not  pinch  any 
tissues  except  those  intended  to  be  included  in  the  bite,  which,  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  serrse,  is  very  sure  and  strong. 

I  learned,  after  the  events  above  described,  that  this  patient  again 
became  pregnant;  that  the  child  presented  the  breech,  which  would 
make  delivery  per  viaB  naturalea  absolutely  impossible ;  that  she  was 
nnder  the  care  of  Dr.  Nancrede  of  this  city,  and  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  living  child  by  means  of  the  Caesarian  operation,  performed  by 
Professor  Gibson  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  the 
late  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  Nancrede,  and  others.  In  a  subsequent  or  fourth 
pregnancy,  I  saw  her,  the  history  of  which  case  was  again  drawn  up 
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and  given  to  the  public,  in  the  American  JaunuU  of  the  Medical  «Sn- 
entee^  by  Dr.  George  Fox,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  relation 
already  above  given  to  my  readers,  and  from  whoae  interesting  ^^Ae- 
count  of  a  Case  in  which  the  Cmearian  Seetion^  performed  by  Dr.  CHi- 
eon^  was  a  second  time  euceee^ful  in  earring  loth  mother  and  ehUd"  I 
here  cite  a  portion  of  that  account  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  ex* 
tensively  known  by  means  of  this  volume. 

As  Dr.  Fox's  paper  is  partly  occupied  with  the  preceding  histories, 
I  shall  commence  at  p.  17  of  his  statement. 

*' Toward  the  latter  end  of  August  last,  Mrs.  R.  called  on  me,  and 
stated  she  had  nearly  completed  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  and 
was  desirous  that  I  should  again  attend  her:  this  I  agreed  to,  upoo 
condition  that  she  would  consent  to  the  performance  of  any  operation 
which  should  be  deemed  most  advisable.  Dr.  Meigs  kindly  consented 
to  attend  with  me. 

*^  Premature  labor,  in  her  then  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  we  con- 
sidered would  be  attended  with  as  much  difficulty,  and  mach  greater 
danger  to  the  patient,  than  at  the  full  period. 

'^  Under  the  impression  that  the  Cmsarian  section  wonld  be  most 
proper,  we  endeavored  to  prepare  her  system  for  this  operation,  should 
it  be  concluded  upon^  by  a  regulated  diet,  such  as  would  be  least  stimu- 
lating, attention  to  her  bowels,  &c. :  accordingly,  for  some  weeks  pre- 
vious to  labor,  her  diet  was  restricted  chiefly  to  milk  and  farinaceous 
articles. 

^'  On  Sunday,  November  5, 1887,  I  was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  R.  about 
five  o'clock  A.  M.  On  my  way  to  her  house,  I  stopped  for  Dr.  Meigs. 
We  found  her  laboring  under  a  good  deal  of  mental  excitement,  with 
a  pulse  of  116;  countenance  anxious  and  pallid;  and  apparently  in  s 
much  more  unfavorable  situation  than  in  either  her  first  or  second  ac- 
couchement. Her  pains  had  commenced  about  three  hours  previous  to 
calling  upon  us ;  they  were  slight,  recurring  at  an  interval  of  about  ten 
minutes;  upon  an  examination  per  vaginam,  the  os  uteri  was  found 
pretty  well  dilated,  swollen,  and  succulent,  as  in  previous  labors;  the 
head  presenting  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis ;  the  membranes  had  been 
ruptured.  Upon  inquiry,  we  learned  that  on  the  evening  of  the  Fridsy 
previous  there  had  been  a  considerable  discharge  of  water  from  the 
vagina,  which  continued  throughout  the  following  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
unattended  with  pain,  she  had  not  thought  it  requisite  to  send  for  ns; 
this  discharge  was  not  produced  by  sny  exertion  on  her  part.  After 
remaining  with  her  some  time,  finding  that  her  pains  were  not  urgent, 
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we  eoncladed  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock,  and  infite  Professon  Gibson  and 
Hodge  to  join  us  in  consultation. 

'*9  A.  M.  Met  Drs.  Meigs,  Gibson,  and  Hodge.  We  found  our 
patient  much  the  same  as  when  we  left  her,  excepting  that  the  pains 
were  rather  more  urgent  and  frequent.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
ease  in  all  its  bearings,  we  determined  to  advise  the  Cssarian  section, 
ma  best  under  the  circumstances.  I  accordingly  stated  to  the  patient 
our  views  of  her  case,  and  after  some  little  hesitation  obtained  her  con- 
sent to  the  performance  of  this  operation:  previous  to  which,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  we  were  struck  with  the  complete  antever- 
tf  on  of  the  uterus ;  the  old  cicatrix  was  dark-colored,  hard,  and  puckered, 
about  five  inches  in  extent;  adhesion  had  apparently  united  the  integu* 
ments  and  uterus  for  a  space  of  four  or  five  inches,  from  near  the  pubis 
«p  towards  the  umbilicus. 

'^  We  now  ascertained,  by  applying  the  ear  to  the  nterine  region, 
that  the  child  was  living.  Our  patient's  bowels  having  been  openetl  by 
an  enema,  and  her  bladder  emptied,  she  was  placed  upon  a  table  pro- 
tected by  a  mattress,  on  her  back,  with  her  hips  at  the  edge,  and  the 
operation  immediately  performed  by  Dr.  Gibson,  in  the  presence  of 
Dra.  Meigs,  Hodge,  Norris,  C.  Bell  Gibson,  and  myself.  Dr.  Norris 
and  myself  making  firm  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  to  pre- 
Tent  protrusion  of  the  intestines.  Dr.  Gibson  commenced  by  making  his 
incision  with  a  scalpel,  through  the  integuments,  muscles,  &c.,  extend- 
^  ing  from  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  umbilicus,  nearly  down  to  the 
pubis,  directly  through  the  old  cicatrix :  the  uterus  was  found  connected 
with  the  integuments  by  strong  adhesions,  for  a  space  of  about  four 
inches;  the  incision  into  this  organ  was  made  near  the  fundus,  and 
^  extended  down  five  or  six  inches;  that  portion  which  was  adherent  was 
much  attenuated,  being  scarcely  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
To  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  adhesions,  Dr.  Gibson  with  his  scalpel 
dissected  up  the  integuments  on  one  side,  until  a  knuckle  of  intestine 
protruding  satisfied  him  of  their  extent,  which  might  be  about  half  an 
inch. 

^'When  the  section  of  the  uterus  was  completed,  the  placenta  was 
seen  immediately  under  the  line  of  incision,  and  partially  detached  by 
the  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Meigs,  standing  on  the 
left  of  the  patient,  now  introduced  his  left  hand  towards  the  right  side 
of  the  womb,  displacing  the  placenta  no  more  than  was  necessary  dur- 
ing the  exploration,  yet  detaching  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  as  it 
filled  the  wound  in  the  organ;  he  first  extricated  the  left  foot  and  hand, 
which  were  found  near  each  other;  the  breech  soon  followed,  succeeded 
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immediately  by  the  slioiildere,  and  lastly  by  the  head,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  resistance,  by  the  contracting  edges  of  the  cut,  which  grasped 
the  neck  of  the  child,  and  the  hand  of  the  operator,  with  great  force. 
The  placenta  was  soon  after  removed  through  the  incision,  and  the 
cord  tied  and  cat :  the  hemorrhage  from  the  ntems  was  at  first  con* 
siderable,  bat  ceased  upon  the  contraction  of  that  organ,  after  the 
remoTal  of  the  child  and  placenta.  The  external  wound  was  bronght 
together  by  six  satares  (introduced  from  within  outward),  and  adhe- 
sive strips,  and  a  compress  placed  over  it;  a  broad  band,  to  support 
the  abdomen,  was  now  applied  around  it;  the  pressure  of  its  aides,  to 
prevent  protrusion  of  the  intestines,  was'  continued  until  the  external 
wound  was  dosed. 

*^The  child  thus  bom  was  a  boy  of  good  sise,  but  in  an  extremely 
feeble  state:  some  time  elapsed  before  perfect  respiration  was  estab- 
lished, but  happily  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Meigs  were  completely  succeN- 
fttl,  and  all  anxiety  on  its  account  ceased. 

**  Our  patient  bore  the  operation  well,  scarcely  murmuring;  in  fact, 
she  says,  she  suffered  but  little  more  than  with  one  labor  pain,  her 
pains  usually  being  uncommonly  severe.  Her  position  was  not  altered, 
excepting  that  her  lower  limbs  were  now  supported  by  another  table. 
Her  pulse  immediately  after  the  operation  was  96,  just  before  IIS. 
She  is  enjoined  to  lie  perfectly  still,  not  on  any  account  to  move;  to 
be  permitted  to  take  nothing  but  small  portions  of  barley  water ;  and, 
in  case  there  is  much  pain,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following:  B.  Solph. , 
morphias  gr.  ij;  aquse  ^i.     M.  ft.  sol. 

*'  Soon  after  the  operation,  Messrs.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  and  Skelton 
arrived;  these  gentlemen  assiduously  devoted  themselves  to  our  patient 
during  the  first  five  days  and  nights,  so  that,  had  any  unfavorable 
symptom  appeared,  we  should  have  had  immediate  notice. 

"  1 J  P.  M.  Feels  quite  comfortable ;  after-pains  very  slight ;  pulse 
80. 

''  4  P.  M.  Pulse  88 ;  has  taken  one  teaspoonful  of  morphia  solu- 
tion. 10  P.  M.  Met  Dr.  Meigs.  Pulse  88 ;  skin  pleasant ;  gentle 
moisture;  tongue  clean  and  moist;  some  flatulence;  not  much  sore- 
ness ;  after-pains  moderate;  urine  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  six  ounces; 
directed  solut.  morphiae  to  be  given  every  three  hours  if  there  is  much 
pain,  and  a  small  portion  of  lime-water  occasionally  for  the  flatulence. 

"  6th,  lOJ  A.  M.  Met  Drs.  Meigs,  Gibson,  and  Hodge.  Mrs.  R. 
passed  a  restless,  unessy  night ;  was  unable  to  sleep,  though  not  in 

"> ;  took  a  dose  of  morphia  at  11}  P.  M.,  and  another  at  5  A.  M., 
ime-water  twice.     Her  pulse  is  85,  and  soft;  skin  pleasant ;  slight 
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diitensioQ  of  abdomen,  without  any  increase  of  sorenees;  urine  by 
catheter  fi^e  ounces,  of  natural  appearance.  H  P.  M.  Symptoms 
all  favorable ;  pulse  88.  4  P.  M.  Pulse  92.  8|  P.  M.  Met  Dr. 
Meigs.  Pulse  91 ;  skin  and  tongue  moist  and  pleasant ;  oountenance 
good;  no  expression  of  anxiety;  considerable  tympanitis;  complains 
■lacb  of  flatulence;  no  after-pains;  lochia  free  and  natural;  urine  by 
catheter  ten  ounces.  At  this  time,  a  catheter  was  introduced  into  the 
vectum,  which  caused  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  render- 
ing her  much  easier,  and  completely  relieving  the  tympanitis.  Directed 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  following  mixture  to  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours:  B.  Bicarb,  potassss  Su  $  snlph.  morphias  gr.  ss ;  aquss  menthss 
p.  Jvj.    IL  ft.  sol. 

<^  7th,  10  A.  M.  Met  Drs.  Meigs  and  Gibson.  Our  patient  had 
a  Tory  good  night ;  slept  comfortably,  without  an  opiate  ;  pulse  78,  and 
§ott;  countenance  good;  respiration  natural;  skin  pleasant;  tongue 
dightly  furred,  but  moist;  urine  by  catheter  eight  ounces.  4  P.  M. 
Poise  82 ;  no  pain  or  tenderness ;  has  slept  through  the  day ;  expresses 
hersislf  as  feeling  comfortable.  6^  P.  M.  Pulse  84;  no  return  of 
tympanitis  since  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  into  the  rectum  last 
•vening ;  urine  by  catheter  eight  ounces ;  continued  mixture^ 

^^  8th,  10  A.  M.  Bested  well  all  night ;  secretion  of  milk  natural ; 
Ilia  infant  was  put  to  the  breast  during  the  night ;  pulse  100 :  skin 
pleasant,  moist;  tongue  slightly  furred,  moist;  urine  by  catheter  eight 
ounces;  wound  was  examined  without  removing  dressings;  suppura- 
tion is  commencing ;  there  has  been  throughout  a  slight  ooxing  of  bloody 
coram;  she  is  this  morning  removed  to  another  bed.  2  P.  M.  Puke 
92;  secretion  of  milk  increased  so  much  as  to  cause  some  uneasiness 
to  her ;  breasts  are  directed  to  be  well  drawn.  8^  P.  M.  Pulse  92; 
breasts  relieved  by  drawing;  urine  by  catheter  ten  ounces. 

**9th,  10  A.M.  Slept  soundly  all  night;  appears  very  comfort- 
able; pulse  97;  skin  pleasant,  moist;  secretion  of  milk  abundant; 
lochia  natural;  urine  by  catheter  eight  ounces.  6  P.  M.  Pulse  96 ; 
pkyi  moist;  abdomen  flaccid,  free  from  all  pain  or  tenderness;  no 
flatulence;  urine  by  catheter  eight  ounces;  directed  the  mixture  carb. 
potassss  to  be  omitted ;  she  had  taken  it  occasionally,  on  account  of 
flatulenoe,  since  the  evening  of  the  6th  ;  to-night,  is  permitted  to  take 
arrowroot  gruel ;  has  been  restricted  to  small  portions  of  barley-water 
antil  this  time. 

*^  10th,  9  A.  M.  Slept  comfortably;  having  some  return  of  flatu- 
lence, took  two  doses  of  potash  mixture  in  the  course  of  the  night ; 
irelished  gruel ;  external  organs  were  washed  with   weak  wine  and 
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water,  much  to  her  relief;  pulse  104;  skin  moist;  urine  bj  eatheter 
eight  ounces.  1  P.  M.  Pulse  100  ;  wound  dressed  for  the  first  time; 
it  extends  from  half  an  inch  above  the  pubis  to  one  and  a  half  inehes 
from  the  umbilicus ;  adhesion  has  taken  place  at  the  npper  and  lower 
ends;  discharge  slight,  bloody,  dark-colored  ;  at  the  npper  end  of  the 
cicatrix  from  former  operation,  on  the  right  side  of  the  incision,  it  is 
slightly  inflamed,  of  an  erysipelatous  appearance,  and  ulcerated,  for 
the  space  of  two  inches ;  I  remoTcd  a  stitch  from  this  point,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  irritation,  also  one  from  the  upper  end ; 
washed  the  parts  and  applied  fresh  adhesive  strips,  leaving  a  sufficient 
space  for  the  free  escape  of  pus ;  a  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  cerate, 
and  bandages  were  then  applied ;  she  complained  of  no  pain  or  fatigae. 
Bowels  not  having  been  moved  since  the  operation,  an  enema  of  warm 
flaxseed  mucilage  is  directed;  breasts,  which  are  somewhat  trouble- 
some, to  be  well  drawn ;  the  child  would  nurse,  but  from  the  mother's 
position  it  is  difficult  and  fatiguing ;  consequently,  we  rarely  put  it  to 
the  breast,  having  from  the  first  had  a  wet-nurse  for  it.  6  P.  M.  Pulse 
100;  skin  pleasant;  no  pain;  all  her  sympton^s  are  most  favorable; 
nrine  by  catheter  ten  ounces ;  enema  not  having  operated,  another  to 
be  administered. 

^^  11th,  9^  A.  M.  Slept  well,  but  in  consequence  of  some  pain  in 
the  evening,  caused  by  the  enema  (which  operated  freely),  she  took 
two  doses  of  morphia  solution  ;  pulse  96  ;  tongue  less  furred;  moist ; 
urine  by  catheter  eight  ounces ;  abundant  secretion  of  milk ;  no  un- 
favorable symptom  ;  slight  dark-colored  discharge  from  wound  ;  fresh 
cerate  applied ;  asks  for  increased  diet ;  is  to  be  allowed  the  soft  part 
of  six  oysters  and  a  biscuit,  in  addition  to  the  gruel.  6  P.  M.  Pulse 
96  ;  urine  by  catheter  six  ounces. 

^^  12th,  10  A.  M.  Rested  well ;  took  one  dose  of  morphia ;  pulse 
98  ;  skin  pleasant ;  has  passed  water  twice  through  the  night  without 
the  catheter ;  the  wound  looks  well,  healing ;  inflammation  about  the 
old  cicatrix  much  diminished ;  I  removed  three  more  stitches,  and  ap- 
plied fresh  adhesive  strips  to  lower  parts  of  it ;  diet,  milk,  eggs,  %nd 
oysters. 

^^  18th,  10  A.  M.  Pulse  96  ;  no  pain  ;  skin  natural ;  tongue  clean; 
slept  well ;  wound  looks  well ;  removed  the  last  suture,  and  applied 
fresh  dressings. 

^'  15th,  10  A.  M.  Has  slept  well  for  the  last  two  nights;  pulse  96, 
soft  and  pleasant ;  skin  and  tongue  natural ;  countenance  good;  very 
cheerful ;  spirits  throughout  have  been  excellent.  Wound  looks  well ; 
adhesion  perfect  above  and  below  ;  is  filling  up  rapidly ;  inflammation 
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of*  right  edge  Bobsided ;  sopparatioii  moderate,  lighter  color ;  lochial 
dbeharge  has  ceased.  This  morning,  for  the  first  time,  she  complains 
of  her  position,  which  has  been  altogether  upon  her  back  ;  npon  eza* 
mination,  a  small  slongh  (sise  of  a  cent)  is  discoTered  open  the  sacmm; 
imqniry  had  frequently  been  made  upon  this  point,  but  the  fear  of 
being  moved  induced  her  to  conceal  the  pain  and  soreness  ontil  this 
time ;  her  position  is  now  being  changed  to  the  side,  hips  being  pro- 
tected by  adhesire  plaster ;  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  to  be  applied 
to  slough;  diet  as  before.  5^  P.  M.  Much  more  easy  since  change 
of  position  ;  pulse  92 ;  has  for  the  last  two  days  suckled  her  infant. 

**  17th,  10  A.  M.  Pulse  84 ;  bowels  were  opened  yesterday  by  an 
enema ;  slough  separating,  superficial,  does  not  complain  of  it ;  wound 
looks  healthy ;  suppuration  slight. 

*^  25th.    Has  been  very  comfortable  since  last  report ;  no  pain  or 

londerness ;  pulse  88 ;  wound  nearly  closed,  a  small  opening  merely 

-Yomaining  about  the  top  of  the  old  cicatrix ;  the  discharge  from  it 

Teiy  slight ;  bowels  being  confined,  she  is  requested  to  take  ol.  ricini 

^ ;  to-day  is  permitted  to  sit  up  in  the  bed. 

*^We  have  conceived  it  unnecessary  to  head  each  daily  report, 
*Met  Drs.  Meigs  and  Gibson,'  we  having  continued  to  meet  regu« 
Iftrly  during  the  first  week ;  after  which  time.  Dr.  Oibson  saw  her 
oeeasionally,  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  as  convenience  or  incli- 
nation dictated  ;  Dr.  Meigs  continued  in  regular  attendance  some  time 
longer. 

<*  December  26.  Mrs.  R.  has  continued  perfectly  well ;  soon  after 
date  of  last  report,  was  permitted  to  leave  her  bed ;  the  slough  on 
the  back  soon  separated,  and  caused  but  little  inconvenience ;  the 
ineision  in  the  abdomen  has  healed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
fitulous  opening,  which  is  occasionally  touched  with  lunar  caustic ; 
hK  diet  has  for  some  time  past  been  generous. 

'^  February  21,  1838.  The  fistulous  opening  heretofore  noticed 
continued  %  source  of  annoyance  till  the  10th  inst.,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  entirely  closed;  the  cicatrix  is  now  complete,  and  looks 
healthy. 

^^JRemarki. — Our  patient  had  a  better  ^getting  up'  than  many 
females  after  an  ordinary  accouchement;  her  sufierings  after  the  ope- 
ration were  slight  indeed  ;  in  twenty  days  from  the  day  of  its  perform- 
ance, she  sat  up  ;  and  for  some  days  previous,  constantly  nursed  her 
infant.  The  adhesions  connecting  the  uterus  and  abdominal  parietes 
in  front  were  so  extensive,  as  almost  to  have  permitted  the  perform- 
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ance  of  the  operation,  without  necessarily  opening  the  peritoneal  sac ; 
yery  mach  diminishing  its  dangers.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that, 
nine  months  subsequent  to  the  former  operation,  during  lactation,  the 
menstrual  discharge  returned,  healthy  and  natural  in  every  respect 
During  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  patient  was  Tisited  by  many  of 
our  medical  friends, 

**  The  infant  has  grown  finely,  not  baring  had  an  hour's  sickness 
since  birth." 


\ 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE  LABOR. 

In  cases  of  deformed  pelvis  in  which  the  redaction  of  the  diameters 
has  not  gone  too  far,  the  child  may  be  rescued,  if  it  be  delivered  at 
a  period  between  the  attainment  of  its  viability  and  the  completion 
of  term,  if  the  development  of  it  shall  not  have  rendered  it  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  contracted  passages. 

The  foetus  in  utero  is  understood  to  be  viable  or  livable  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seventh  month ;  at  that  period  the  foetal  characters  of 
the  heart  have  begun  to  approach  towards  those  of  the  respiring  child, 
and  the  pulmonary  vesicles  have  become  so  thoroughly  developed,  that 
most  of  the  children  bom  at  that  term  are  free  from  the  danger  of 
atelectasis  pulmonum.  For  a  woman  with  a  bad  pelvis — with  a  pelvis 
reduced,  for  instance,  to  three  inches  in  its  diameter — ^it  is  very  good 
fortune  to  be  prematurely  delivered,  if  the  uterine  gestation  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  eighth  month;  for  the  head  of  the  child  at  that  time 
is  both  small  and  very  ductile.  The  observation  of  cases  in  which 
women  with  deformed  pelves  have  given  premature  birth  to  living  chil- 
dren, led  at  length  to  the  adoption  of  operations,  by  means  of  which 
the  child  is  ushered  into  the  }ight,  at  times  supposed  to  be  so  happily 
chosen,  that  the  disproportion  between  the  foetal  head  and  the  con- 
tracted pelvis  should  not  render  its  escape  impossible. 

Dr.  Denman,  in  the  tenth  section  of  his  twelfth  chapter,  treats  of 
the  propriety  of  bringing  on  premature  labor,  and  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  first  information  which  he  obtained  upon  the 
Bubject  was  derived  from  Dr.  C.  Kelly,  who  informed  him  that,  about 
the  year  1750,  there  was  a  consultation  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men 
at  that  time  in  London,  to  consider  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  the  advan- 
tage to  be  expected  from  the  practice ;  which,  it  appears,  met  the 
general  approbation.  The  first  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  and 
proper  was  terminated  successfully  by  Dr.  Macauley.  Dr.  Macauley 
afterwards  performed  it  several  times,  and  sometimes  with  success,  and 

oo 
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Dr.  Denman  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank  whom  he  attended  witli 
Dr.  Savage,  in  consultation,  in  which  the  operation  proTed  anecessfaL 

Dr.  Lee,  in  his  Olinical  Midvnferyy  2d  ed.  p.  81,  relates  the  history 
of  the  operation  in  the  labor  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  set.  twenty-one,  primipara. 
— She  lost  the  child  after  an  embryotomy  operation.  In  her  second 
labor.  Dr.  Lee  opened  the  membranes  at  the  eighth  month :  he  per- 
forated the  head.  The  third  labor  was  brought  on  at  seven  months 
and  a  half;  the  feet  presented ;  child  lost.  Fourth  labor,  induced  at 
seven  months;  footling;  child  dead.  Fifth  labor,  induced  at  the 
seventh  month ;  the  child,  bom  alive,  died  in  sixteen  days  in  convul- 
sions. Seventh  labor,  induced  at  seven  months  and  a  half;  the  feet 
presented;  child  lost;  great  force  required.  Eighth  labor,  induced  at 
seven  months  and  a  half;  feet  presented;  child  dead.  Ninth  labor, 
induced  at  the  seventh  month;  the  feet  presented;  child  loet.  Tenth 
labor,  membranes  perforated  at  the  seventh  month;  child  lost.  Ele- 
venth labor,  induced  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month;  child  dead. 
Twelfth  labor,  induced  in  the  seventh  month ;  child  dead.  Thirteenth 
labor ;  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  labor  induced ;  child  lost*  Fon^ 
teenth  labor,  seventh  month ;  child  extracted  alive,  but  soon  died. 
Fifteenth  labor,  seventh  month;  child  lost.  I  have  cited  this  ease  of 
extraordinary  perseverance,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lee,  as  much  to  show 
the  resolute  energy  of  that  gentleman,  as  to  show  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  many  of  the  cases  of  induction  of  premature  labor. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  operation  is  legitimate,  and  that  he 
who  does  it  properly  acts  within  professional  rules  and  usages;  bat, 
inasmuch  as  every  premature  labor  furnishes  some  just  grounds  of 
apprehension,  both  for  the  parent  and  child,  I  am  very  clear  in  the 
belief  that  well-understood  motives  alone  can  justify  the  accoucheur 
who  performs  it.  A  woman  may  lose  her  child  in  labor,  and  so  oa 
throughout  a  succession  of  labors,  from  faults  not  at  all  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  pelvis.  A  lady  was  under  my  oare  in  this  city,  who,  in 
sixteen  pregnancies,  had  given  birth  to  only  one  living  child;  she  subse- 
quently gave  birth  to  two  children,  of  which  the  first  was  bom  a  little 
past  the  eighth  month,  whereas  the  gestation  of  the  last  son  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  ninth  month.  There  was  never  suspicion  of  the 
least  fault  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis.  A  lady  of  this  city,  out  of 
eight  children,  lost  seven  in  labor.  It  was  proposed  to  her,  previous 
to  the  birth  of  her  ninth  and  last  child,  to  submit  to  the  induction  of 
premature  labor.  I  had  been  long  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  children,  in  this  person,  was  a  cause  relative  to  the  actioa 
of  the  uterus,. and  not  to  the  resistance  of  the  pelvis;  for  children, 
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the  traDB^erse  diameter  of  whose  heads  amounted  to  full  four  inches, 
had  been  expelled,  or  drawn  forth  with  the  forceps,  I  had  always 
maintained  that  the  loss  of  the  children  was  occasioned  by  the 
preternatural  energy  of  the  uterine  contractions,  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  parturient  effort,  were  of  a  character  de- 
aeiring  truly  to  be  called  ergotic ;  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  were 
permanent,  and,  as  the  children  were  large,  the  placental  circulation 
was  always  suspended  by  the  pressure  of  the  after-birth  against  the 
tmnk  of  the  child's  body,  so  that,  when  born,  it  was  bom  dead  from 
asphyxia. 

The  deep  interest  which  I  took  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  parents, 
thus  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  hope  of  offspring,  did  not  prevent 
me  from  resisting  the  proposition  to  bring  on  labor  prematurely,  and  I 
felt  prompted,  from  a  desire  I  had  to  explain  myself  to  the  gentleman 
interested,  to  address  to  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy, 
and  which  I  publish  here  with  a  view  to  send  it  forth,  not  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  induction  in  cases  suitable  for  it,  but  as  a  caution 
to  such  as  might  feel  tempted,  unnecessarily,  to  resort  to  this  method 
Df  saving  the  child.  I  do  not  suppose  I  could  make  a  better  array  of 
the  motives  for  delaying  the  operation  than  I  have  here  done. 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  gentleman  in- 
terested, who,  being  himself  a  physician,  had  assisted  at  the  very  large 
eonsultation  of  physicians  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
question  as  to  the  induction  of  premature  labor  in  the  case. 

Thundayj  At^^t  17,  1843. 
Mt  Dear  E.  : 

As  you  appeared  yesterday  to  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  the  steps 
proper  to  be  taken  in  the  approaching  crisis,  and  as  I  suppose  rather 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  operation  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor, 
I  think  I  shall  feel  better  satisfied  if  I  lay  before  you  in  writing  the 
reasons  which  compel  me  to  entertain  an  opinion  perhaps  wholly  con- 
trary to  your  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  yet  maintained,  as  I  think, 
for  your  real  interest  and  happiness.  I  prefer  that  you  should  have 
this  written  statement  both  for  your  own  greater  satisfaction  and  also 
in  order  that  I  may  not  be  at  all  misunderstood.  Opinions  thus  de- 
liberately expressed  and  defended  are  safer  than  those  delivered  vivd 
voce. 

I  am  sure  that  you  already  know  that  I  approve  of  the  operation  for 
inducing  premature  labor,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  performed  too 
eerljr  to  admit  of  the  viability  of  the  child;  and  where  the  withholding 
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of  it  altogether,  involves  the  mother  in  the  certain  necessity  and  riA 
of  a  severe  embryotomy  operation. 

If  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  npper  strait  is  below  8j^  inches, 
there  is  always  the  greatest  probability  that  embryotomic  instromentt 
will  be  required ;  I  say,  the  greatest  probability;  for  it  is  certain  that 
children  have  been  born  without  their  aid  in  cases  of  pelvic  deformity 
even  greater  than  this.  Such  a  deformity,  then,  if  it  does  not  go  too 
low,  would  warrant  the  operation,  and  recommend  it  as  an  act  of  pro- 
fessional duty.  Now  my  opinion  on  this  point  is,  I  hope,  very  clear. 
But  where  the  pelvis  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  admit  of  the  transit 
of  the  foetal  head,  and  further  renders  the  application  of  the  forceps 
practicable,  I  hold  that  no  man  would  be  justified  in  indacing  prema- 
ture labor,  without  exigent  necessity  arising  out  of  some  well-under- 
stood, highly  probable  peril  of  the  mother  herself. 

In  the  case  in  question,  we  have  seen  delivery  effected  in  a  labor  of 
four  hours  with  a  foetal  head  of  dimensions  which  may,  without  exag- 
geration,, be  termed  enormous;  for  a  head  of  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  the  bi-parietal  diameter  is  equal  to  the  largest  head  I  have  ever  sees 
at  birth,  and  is  just  nine-twentieths  of  an  inch  above  the  average  mag- 
nitude. 

The  history  of  the  past  labors  shows  that  the  difficulty  does  not 
depend  upon  the  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  either  actual  or  relative.  The 
history  of  hundreds  of  labors  issuing  happily  will  show  that  the  fo&tiu 
can  bear  longer  and  severer  pressure  of  its  cranium  than  ever  has  been 
borne  in  our  case.  In  fact,  the  history  of  these  labors,  as  I  know  that 
history,  shows  that  the  evil  has  been  in  the  uterus,  and  not  in  the  pel- 
vis.    This,  perhaps,  you  may  not  admit. 

Feradventure,  a  premature  labor  might  be  marked  by  a  character  of 
uterine  action  different  from  those  that  have  fallen  at  term.  But  shsll 
a  man  feel  justified  to  enter  on  an  important  operation,  one  admitted 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  mother  and  uncertain  for  the  child  in  the  pro- 
portion of  50  per  cent.,  upon  the  ground  of  a  mere  peradventure? 
I  cannot  think  so. 

I  am  not  much  accustomed  in  my  medical  transactions  to  be  gmded 
by  what  are  called  authorities.  In  the  first  place,  every  case  of  dis- 
ease, and  every  case  of  surgical  disorder  or  accident,  is  a  specialitj. 
The  action  upon  each  case  should  be  determined  by  judgment  held 
upon  the  case,  and  not  upon  reported  cases.  Besides,  I  conceive  myself 
to  be  capable,  after  the  clinical  experience  I  have  had,  of  judging  for 
myself;  of  making  up  my  own  opinion  of  what  is  my  duty  in  every 
instance  of  disease  submitted  for  my  opinion.    Were  I,  however,  jtrj 
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readily  incliiied  to  follow  the  masters,  I  know  not  where  I  should  look 
to  find  an  anthoritj  for  this  operation.  The  only  one  that  has  the 
least  resemblanee  of  fayoring  it  is  that  of  Denman,  who  twioe  indnced 
m  prematnre  labor  sncoessfully  for  women  who  had  prenonsly  lost 
their  froit  in  ntero  in  the  seyenth  month.  The  cases,  yon  see,  are  not 
parallel,  and,  if  they  were,  I  should  not  be  mored  by  them ;  for  I  hare 
■een  a  woman  lose  fonr  children  in  snocessiTe  pregnancies,  from  the 
rizth  (or  fifth)  to  the  seventh  month,  who  yet  bore  children  afterwards 
at  the  foil  term,  and  in  good  health.  Dr.  Denman's  patient  might 
hkje  done  likewise,  and  I  think  he  was  not  jostified  even  by  his  good 
fertnne  in  the  dangerous  operation  he  performed ;  I  think  he  acted 
like  a  rash  and  injudicious  man,  whose  success  is  no  palliation  of  his 
•nror. 

To  force  or  inyite  the  womb  to  enter  into  action  before  term  is  to 
do  riolence  to  the  organ  by  a  Toluntary  interference  with  the  law  of 
ita  organism.  It  is  a  rule,  universally  accepted,  that  we  must  not  do 
nolenoe  to  the  womb  except  upon  urgent  necessity;  I  adopt  and  teach 
this  rule;  and  I  can  never  feel  myself  justified  in  recommending  such 
AOtion,  unless  I  can  have  very  clear  perception  of  the  necessity  for  it, 
M  relative  both  to  the  mother  and  foBtus.  So  it  is  pretended  that  such 
exigency  exists  in  relation  to  your  lady. 

I  believe  you  have  taken  too  flattering  a  view  of  the  operation,  even 
as  it  relates  to  the  child  itself. 

A  child  is  esteemed  to  be  viable  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 
It  is,  I  say,  esteemed  as  viable,  yet  the  facts  show  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  seven  months  children  fail  to  live  long.  Indeed,  it  is 
enderstood  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  sum  of  human  progeny  is 
lost  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  after  birth,  and  how  much  greater  the 
percentage  in  the  cases  of  premature  parturition. 

If  you  will  examine  the  results  of  the  operation  in  Dr.  Churchill, 
you  will  observe  that  he  states  in  all  945  cases  of  the  induction ;  I 
leppose  that  many  of  the  945  cases  are  restatements,  t.  e.  they  are 
eases  stated  over  and  over  again ;  but,  admitting  that  there  have  been 
945  operations  in  fact,  we  still  find  that  only  586  children  lived.  Lived, 
I  say,  but  no  man  knows  how  long;  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  say 
tliat,  if  we  knew  the  ^hole  truth,  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  very 
large  subtraction  froib  the  number  of  536.  I  have  not  the  least  belief 
liiat  near  one-half  have  been  saved!  and  it  is  admitted  that  many  of 
the  operations  we^e  unnecessary,  and  even  preposterous. 

Dr.  Ghailly  tens  us  that  of  the  211  cases  collected  by  Stoltz,  though 
BM>re  than  one-half  of  the  children  were  living,  one  in  fifteen  of  the 
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women  died.  Soch  a  resalt  proclaims  the  operation  to  be  dangeroua 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  here  decide  as  to  the  diffienlties  and  dangen 
of  these  211  cases,  and  it  may  be  trae  that  the  operation  ia  less  dan- 
gerous for  a  woman  with  an  ample  pelyis  thui  for  her  who  has  a  de- 
formed one,  and  that  in  our  own  ease  the  danger  would  be  less  on 
aoGount  of  the  known  capacity  of  the  organ.  Be  it  so — ^but  the  arga- 
ment  is  a  fdo  de  $e;  for  it  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  demanded  by 
Mrs.  E.,  b]at  only  by  the  child. 

Has  the  child  claims?  Yes !  but  the  claims  of  the  mother  are  para- 
mount. Is  it  demanded  as  referable  to  the  gratification  of  an  anzioM 
desire  to  have  a  living  offspring  ?  That  is  a  holy  and  righteous  desire. 
God  grant  it  may  be  satisfied ;  but  the  function  of  the  surgeon  and 
accoucheur  appertains  to  the  health  of  the  patient ;  the  happiness  ef 
the  patient  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  surgeon  cannot  lift  the  veil  of  tiie 
future ;  and  if  he  could,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  ^ven  more  reserved  thsa 
he  is  now  as  to  the  institution  of  attempts,  whose  object  goes  beyoad 
his  true  vocation.  Let  him  adhere  to  his  vocation,  which  is  fiUiSiM 
when  he  preserves  or  restores  the  health  of  his  clients.  The  moUisr 
is  his  client  in  the  paramount  degree. 
.  Let  us  essay  to  set  in  order  some  of  the  reasons  for  waiting  until 
labor  shall  begin  spontaneously  in  this  case. 

1.  She  has  given  birth  to  one  living  child. 

2.  She  has  had  one  unassisted  delivery. 

3.  She  has  had  children  of  enormous  magnitude. 

4.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  even  if  it  be  not  absolutely 
true  (as  I  believe),  that  the  fault  is  in  the  nature  of  the  uterine  fibre, 
and  not  in  the  form  or  dimension  of  the  pelvis.  If  so,  then  no  opera- 
tion is  admissible. 

5.  She  has  recovered  well. 

6.  She  has  been  delivered  of  a  child  beyond  the  average  size,  in  a 
labor  of  only  four  hours. 

7.  No  man  knows  whether  the  child  now  in  utero  is  above  the  ave- 
rage sise. 

8.  If  there  is  a  breech,  knee,  or  shoulder  presentation,  what  should 
we  gain  by  a  violence  done  both  to  the  motheri  by  the  operation,  and 
to  the  child  by  hurrying  it  into  the  struggle^lH(fore  it  is  completely 
developed  and  prepared  for  the  strife. 

9.  Who  knows  if  it  be  or  be  not  a  twin  pregnaif  y  ?  if  it  be  a  twin 
pregnancy,  what  vain,  what  poignant  regrets  ow  a  step  signally 
false ! ! 
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10.  PosBibljy  she  may  spontaneously  enter  on  labor  at  eight  months 
and  a  half. 

11.  Do  we  know  that  it  has  not  already  a  prolapsed  eord? 

12.  Suisse  the  operation  done,  and  the  lady  attacked  with  the  t)hill 
flo  common  in  the  case — suppose  her  the  victim  of  a  metritis-^with  a 
KTisg  orphan  child l^cui  bono ! 

Bat|  my  dear  S.^  I  will  not  continue  to  string  together  objections ; 
tiiey  are  all  comprisedln  the  single  fact  that  she  is  a  fit  subject  for  a 
fMreepe  operation,  if  that  should  be  demanded  by  the  circi»ustancefl. 
This  fkct  is  an  unanswerable  one,  in  my  estimation.  It  is  true,  I  could 
aefe  fcordi  reasons  of  a  moral  complexion  for  refusing  interrention,  but 
I  shall  refirain  considering  them>  as  equally  obvious  to  yoa  and  to  me. 
I  pray  yon,  however,  in  this  matter,  not  to  misapprehend  me;  I  have 
BO  doubt  of  the  morality  of  the  induction;  nor  of  our  legal  tight  to  do 
it^  under  the  diploma  given  by  the  authority  of  a  State.  I  loolr  upon 
iliat  diploma  as  an  authority  given  to  me  by  State  commisflioners,  and, 
ui  the  name  of  the  State,  constituting  me  judge,  to  act  at  my  peril  under 
the  indications  of  an  upright  and  enlightened  conscience  and  judgment. 
But  the  spirit  of  my  commission  is  caveat  as  to  all  rashness  and  irre- 
gularity of  proceeding. 

I  hope  the  effect  of  this  letter  may  be  to  lead  yon  to  submit  with 
readiness  to  the  voice  or  will  of  the  consultation,  which  wah  not  given 
in  favor  of  the  induction.  We  admit  we  do  not  know,  and  mo  man 
can  know,  what  the  result  will  be  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  believe  that, 
should  it  be  fortunate,  I  shall  greatly  rejoice  in  your  mutual  happiness; 
if  it  should  be  unhappy  again,  I  shall  sympathize  in  your  distress.  I 
shall  in  any  event  steadily  adhere  to  this,  viz. :  that  it  is  better  to  suf- 
fer the  ills  that  Providence  sends  for  our  chastisement  than,  by  rash 
and  ignorant  measures  of  precaution  against  them,  make  them  tenfold 
more  intolerable. 

I  am,  &c., 

*       4k       4k       4k       4k       4k 


The  following  notes  were  furnished  to  me  by  my  friend,  who  was 
present  at  the  birth  of  this  ninth  child.  The  history  of  the  labor  and 
the  measurements  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as  its  weight,  serve,  I  think, 
fully  to  confirm  my  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  operation  in 
the  case. 
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NINTH  ACCOUCHEMENT. 

Au.gu»t  29,  1843. — Eight  months  and  one-quarter  {or  one-third  ti 
moH)  of  utero-geslation. 

Labor  commenced  about  seven  P.  M.,  a  short  tjme  before  reaching 
tioiDO  after  a  long  ride.  Quarter  past  Eeven. — Reached  home,  and 
went  immediately  to  bed  ;  pains  recurring,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  until  eight  o'clock,  when  they  became  more  frequent  and  of 
shorter  duration. 

8  J  P.  M. — Dr.  Hodge  arrived ;  found  os  uteri  size  of  half  a  dollar. 

9  P.  M. — Vs.  Sxxv  ;  Dr.  Meigs  arrived  during  the  operation. 
20  minntes  past  nine. — Gave  40  gra.  Dover's  powder  by  enema. 
45  minutes  past  nine. — Gave  S5  drops  laudanum,  by  mouth. 

60  minutes  past  nine. — Pains  r&curring  ;  membranes  protruding; 
03  uteri  fully  dilated. 

55  minutes  past  nine. — Pains  on  and  off;  intermitting;  ntenu  r»- 
la.Yca  after  pain,  which  is  unusual  in  her  case. 

10  P.  M. — Pains  every  few  minutes. 

10  minutes  past  ten. — Cramps  in  left  leg  during  pain. 

20  minutes  past  ten. — Anodyne  effects  decided;  patient  complains 
of  feeling  sleepy ;  pains  continuing  regular  uid  natural  until 

5  mioates  before  eleven — when  «  atrong  pun  came  on,  irith  beuing- 
down  efforts. 

11  P.  M. — Good  pain;  heftd  descending  rapidly;  membruies  rap- 
tared. 

5  minotes  past  eleren. — Child  bom ;  no  accident  or  artifidal  intsr- 
ferenee ;  weight  seven  and  one-qnarter  pounds,  dressed. — ^Hale. 

JBi-parietal  diatneter  S,*,. 
Occipito-froDtal  4/g. 
■        "     -mental  5iV 
I  Bi-tenporal  8. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


INYSBSION  OF  THE  WOMB. 


•  ImrBKSlON  of  the  womb  is  that  state  in  which  the  utenis  becomes 
tanrned  inside  oat.  Inversion  is  incomplete  or  complete.  When  it  is 
incomplete,  the  yanlt  or  concave  of  the  fondos  has  fallen  down  into 
tfic  cavity  of  the  body,  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  vaginm  of  which  it  may 
MCiipy  the  upper  extremity. 

When  inversion  is  complete,  the  vault  of  the  fundus  has  come  quite 
ovi  through  the  os  uteri,  followed  by  the  corpus  and  the  cervix.  The 
womb,  soon  after  delivery,  is  too  large  to  remain  wholly  inside  of  the 
pelvis  when  it  has  become  completely  inverted.  Therefore,  I  say  that, 
when  the  inversion  is  complete,  it  comes  entirely  outside  of  the  geni- 
tals. In  this  case  f he  womb  is  inside  out,  as  a  stocking  is,  that  has 
been  turned  inside  out  in  drawing  it  off  the  foot. 

The  accident  is  a.  rare  one.  Yet  the  consequences  of  it  are  so 
lilMrrible,  that  the  accoucheur  ought  not  in  his  practice  to  lose  sight 
of  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  nor  fail  to  guard  his  patient 
against  it. 

When  the  womb  remains  relaxed  or  uncontracted  after  the  delivery 
of  the  child,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  take  away  the  after-birth 
by  pulling  at  the  navel-string.  Should  the  placenta  be  still  adherent 
to  the  fundus  uteri,  any  tractions  exerted  on  the  cord  would  tend  to 
draw  forth  the  after-birth,  which  might,  perhaps,  drag  the  fundus  uteri 
along  with  it,  and  thus  turn  the  organ  inside  out,  or  invert  it. 

The  patient  who  has  just  been  delivered  is  sometimes  still  affected 
with  a-tenesmus  which  provokes  her  to  bear  down.  This  is  not  safe, 
since,  if  the  vault  or  fundus  of  the  womb  should  happen  to  be  relaxed, 
the  straining  of  the  parts  above  it  might  push  the  vault  inwards  into 
the  womb— like  the  bottom  of  a  junk-bottle — and,  when  once  thus  par- 
tially inverted,  such  straining  would  turn  it  quite  inside  out.  The 
Student  ought  to  read  Article  IV.  of  M.  Leroux's  work  on  Uterine 
Hemorrhages,  in  order  to  learn  how  clearly  the  eminent  Dijon  ao- 
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coucheur  has  expressed  his  opinipns  on  this  subject,  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  risks  to  which  patients  in  labor  are  exposed,  when  con- 
ducted by  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  subject  of  inyersion 
of  the  uterus. 

Inversion  of  the  womb  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  accidents  that 
can  happen  to  a  lying-in  woman ;  it  is  always  attended  with  seTere 
pain,  and  the  most  violent  hemorrhage ;  and,  if  not  early  remedied, 
becomes  soon  irremediable,  since  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  a 
non-gravid  womb  inside  out  as  to  restore  forcibly  an  iuTerted  one, 
when  many  days  or  hours  have  elapsed  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
inversion. 

Those  who  have  had  the  hand  in  utero,  in  turning,  can  well  appre- 
ciate the  exceeding  laxity  of  the  womb  when  not  aflbcted  with  the 
pains ;  they  can  readily  conceive  that  the  mere  weight  of  the  after- 
birth, still  attached  to  the  fundus,  might,  were  the.  woman  itandnig 
upon  her  feet,  cause  a  commencement  of  inversion,  which  eould  be- 
come complete  by  means  of  the  woman's  strong  voluntarj  efforts  to 
bear  dovhi  her  pains.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  instaaces  of  invep- 
sion  have  occurred  in  which  the  praetitibner  deserved  no  further  blaat 
than  that  of  not  taking  the  proper  precautions  against  ita  ooearrenee^ 
by  commanding  the  patient  to  preserve  the  horixontid  posture,  and 
abstain  from  all  bearing-down  efforts.  Levret  gave  very  special  di- 
rections to  keep  the  patients  in  labor,  in  a  horizontal  posture;  and 
where  a  woman  is  supposed  liable  to  hemorrhage  connected  with  too 
sudden  a  delivery,  he  charges  us  to  rupture  the  ovum  early,  in  order 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  child  may  take  place  slowly,  and  thus  safely. 

Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  might  take  place  spontaneously,  and 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  yet,  in  a  major  part  of  the 
examples,  it  has  been  produced  by  an  improper  haste  and  impatience 
to  get  away  the  after-birth. 

I  have  seen  but  three  persons  who  have  had'  inversio  uteri,  and  they 
are  recovered;  one,  Mrs.  S.,  was  already  the  mother  of  two  children 
when  she  again  became  pregn%nt  of  the  child  bom  in  June,  1831. 

It  seems  that,  having,  on  both  the  preceding  occasions,  suffered 
severely  from  the  method  adopted  by  the  physician  in  removing  the 
after-birth,  and  supposing  that  a  midwife  would  deal  more  gently  with 
her,  she  engaged  an  old  woman,  much  accustomed,  as  it  was  said,  to  the 
care  of  women  in  labor,  to  attend  her  upon  this  occasion.  The  child  was 
born  by  a  very  easy  labor,  but  the  after-birth  not  coming  away  so 
promptly  as  it  was  desirable,  tractions  were  made  upon  the  cord,  which 
caused  the  after-birth  to  come  into  the  vagina.     This  gave  the  patient 
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exquisite  pain.  The  midwife,  who  could  not  understand  why  the  woman 
should  suffer  so  severely,  made  haste  to  draw  the  placenta  forth  bj  the 
eord,  which  made  her  cry  out  so  loud  that  it  was  said  her  voice  was 
heard  in  the  street.  When  the  mass  came  away,  the  good  woman  found 
it  still  adhering  to  something ;  she  could  not  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into 
»  basin.  She  therefore  continued  to  pull  at  it  with  great  force,  not 
knowing  that  she  held  in  her  hands  the  after-birth  still  adhering  to  the 
fundus  of  the  womb,  which  was  now  completely  drawn  forth  and  turned 
inside  out.  The  hemorrhage  was  enormous,  and  the  patient  soon  sunk 
into  the  extremest  weakness  and  exhaustion.  Half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  she  thought  proper  to  confess  her  incompetency  to  manage  the 
case.  I  was  sent  for,  after  she  had  acknowledged  her  ignorance  of  the 
method  of  proceeding,  and,  when  I  arrived,  the  patient  was  without 
pulse,  very  cold,  suffering  the  extremest  distress,  with  constant  jactita- 
tioUi  and  a  thirst  that  was  unappeasable.  To  all  appearance  the  woman 
was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  found  the  globe  of  the  womb  hanging 
down  full  half  way  to  the  knees,  and  still  invested  with  the  placenta 
mad  membranes,  except  where  they  had  been  torn  and  broken  by,  the 
attempts  of  the  midwife  to  pull  the  entire  mass  away. 

Having  endeavored  to  push  the  whole  womb  and  placenta  back  into 
their  natural  position,  but  finding  I  cQuld  not  succeed,  I  sent  for  my 
Tenerable  friend  Dr.  Jamesj  who  speedily  arrived.  Dr.  James  now  made 
an  attempt  to  reposit  the  womb,  but  he  also  failed.  By  his  advice,  I 
removed  the  placenta,  but  could  not  force  the  uterus  up  into  the  pelvis. 

In  making  the  attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  place,  I  followed  the  me- 
thod recommended  in  the  books;  that  is,  I  compressed  the  organ  in 
both  the  hands  in  order  to  reduce  its  size.  At  last,  I  observed  that  the 
more  I  handled  it,  the  firmer  and  harder  it  became ;  in  short,  that  I 
excited  in  it  the  aft^r^pains,  just  as  we  excite  them  by  frictions  on  the 
hypogastrium  after  the  child's  birth.  I  therefore  inferred  that  the 
proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  let  it  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the 
relaxation  of  the  organ  should  be  complete,  as  it  is  in  the  intervals 
between  the  ordinary  after-pains,  to  endeavor  to  indent  its  fundus,  like 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  then  carry  it  upwards.  I  found,  upon  ob- 
•erving  it,  that  the  womb  repeatedly  expanded  or  relaxed,  and  then 
contracted  again,  being  soft  in  the  former  and  hard  in  the  latter  state. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  moment  of  the  completest  relaxation,  I  in- 
deifted  the  fundus  with  one  finger,  and,  as  it  became  more  and  more 
eonoave,  I  applied  each  of  the  fingers  in  succession,  until  I  found  that 
the  progress  of  the  fundus  inwards  was  impeded  by  the  os  uteri,  whieh^ 
although  completely  inverted,  yet  resisted  for  some  time  the  attempt 
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at  reposition.  B^  %  resolute  perseyeranoe,  I  finally  had  Hie  pleasnit 
to  OYercome  the  resistance  of  the  os,  and  the  peritoneal  snrfaee  of  the 
.fondos  was  pushed  upwards  beyond  its  os  uteri, until  at  last  tiie  womb 
was  found  to  be  completely  restored  to  its  natural  position,  but  still 
containing  my  hand,  which  was  now  up  as  high  as  a  little  aboYe  the 
umbilicus.  As  no  contraction  came  on  immediately,  I  retained  pos- 
session of  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  which  I  gently  excited  by  moring 
my  fingers  within  it,  and  finally  a  contraction  came  on  which  I  suf- 
fered to  push  my  hand  out  into  the  yagina.  Upon  withdrawing  the 
right  hand,  I  felt  with  the  other  the  womb  very  firmly  oontracted  in 
the  lower  belly^  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  complete  sucoees  in 
this  distressing  case. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  brandy  and  Yolatile  alkali  that  were 
given  to  the  woman  to  keep  her  from  dying.  She  took  a  very  large 
quantity  of  these  articles,  besides  laudanum,  before  I  left  her,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  attend  to  another  patient ;  and  I  ML 
under  great  obligations  to  my  friend  Dr.  George  Fox,  who  oame  aft 
my  request,  and  took  charge  of  Mrs.  S.  for  the  remainder  of  the  tintf 
that  she  continued  ill.  Her  situation  when  I  gave  her  up  to  his  csre 
was  neariy  desperate,  from  anaemia ;  nevertheless,  by  the  adminntra- 
tion  of  proper  restoratives,  and.  the  judicious  exhibition  of  stimulants 
during  several  hours,  she  rallied,  and,  in  no  very  long  time,  recovered 
a  good  share  of  health. 

From  that  period  she  was,  for  a  long  time,  not  quite  regular  as  to 
the  catamenia,  which  appeared  at  uncertain  periods,  and  less  abund- 
antly than  before  her  dreadful  accident. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  the  above-recited  events,  Mrs.  S.  has  been 
twice  safely  delivered  of  healthy  children  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bache.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  placenta  was  adheren^n  these  cases  also; 
and  Dr.  B.  was  not  able  to  effect  the  delivery  of  the  after-birth,  until 
he  had  separated  it  from  the  womb  by  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  its  cavity. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  restoring  an 
inverted  womb  to  its  natural  state  by  compressing  it  and  then  pushing 
it  upt  In  his  case,  the  inversion  could  not  have  been  complete,  since, 
although  he  represents  the  inverted  uterus  to  have  been  as  large  as  a 
child's  head,  it  was  never  expelled  through  the  external  organs,  and  it 
is  improbable  that,  if  fully  inverted,  it  could  be  retained  in  the  excava- 
tion.   Mr.  W.  regards  his  method  as  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
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Slid  thinks  he  should  never  have  succeeded  but  for  the  compressioii 
of  the  womb  in  the  hand. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  might  happen  that  a  tonic  contraction 
of  an  inverted  ntems  should  come  on  at  once^  and  last  so  long  as  to 
prevent,  for  some  time,  the  employment  of  the  plan  that  I  suggest;  but 
I  think  it  probable  it  woold  always  be  practicable  to  return  it,  in  any 
ease  where  it  had  not  been  inverted  more  than  four  or  five  hours,  by 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  its  greatest  relaxation,  for  such  a  moment 
must  surely  arrive,  and  then,  first  indenting  the  fundus,  and  afterwards 
pushing  it  steadily  upwards  through  the  os  uteri,  carry  it  at  last  into 
the  abdomen  again* 

It  has  been  stated  that,  when  the  womb  is  only  half  inverted,  the 
woman  is  liable  to  greater  pain  and  danger  than  where  it  is  turned 
completely  inside  out,  in  consequence  of  the  strangulation  of  the  part 
that  is  griped  by  the  os  and  cervix  uterL  It  is  thought  by  some  per- 
■ons  good  practice,  in  such  cases,  to  make  the  inversion  complete.  I 
sun  unable  to  speak  of  this  point  from  any  experimental  knowledge 
that  I  possess,  nor  do  I  know  that  the  probabilities  of  recovery  would 
be  greater  with  a  complete  than  with  an  incomplete  inversion.  Inas- 
asoch  as  the  muscplar  action  of  the  womb  is  always  found  to  alternate 
with  periods  of  relaxation,  it  would  probably  be  in  the  power  of  the 
accoucheur  to  succeed  in  curing  this  partial  inversion,  by  getting  his 
hand  within  the  cervix,  and  keeping  it  there  until  he  should  find  the  womb 
relaxing.  As  soon  as  the  relaxation  should  be  considerable,  he  might 
thrust  the  inverted  vault  back  to  its  place,  as  was  done  by  both  Levret 
and  Leroux,  according  to  the  relation  of  the  latter  named  author.  Such 
an  attempt,  if  cautiously  and  wisely  made,  could  be  productive  of  no 
harm.  If  unsuccessful,  the  woman  must  be  committed  to  the  chances 
of  a  spontaneous  reposiUon. 

But,  if  there  be  any  ground  to  hope  for  a  spontaneous  replacement,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  contend,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  let 
the  incomplete  inversion  alone,  trusting  it  to  the  power  of  nature,  rather 
than  incur  the  hazard  of  wholly  inverting  it,  which  would  greatly  lessen 
the  prospect  of  a  future  spontaneous  cure. 

Of  course,  I  am  understood  as  recommending  this  confidence,  or 
rather  hope  in  nature,  only  for  those  in  whom  every  reasonable  attempt 
to  restore  by  the  hand  has  utterly  failed  and  been  quite  abandoned. 

A  careful  and  attentive  practitioner  of  midwifery  will  never  fail, 
after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  to  examine  by  palpation  of  the  hy- 
pogaster,  the  state  of  the  uterine  globe;  and  there  can  exist  but  few 
individuals  in  whom  such  an  examination  would  not  disclose  the  ab- 
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Bence  of  that  proper  degree  of  convezit j  of  the  fandos  nteri,  should  h 
exist,  which  is  the  sure  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  inyersion,  either 
incipient  or  complete,  has  taken  place. 

Inversion  can  only  take  place  bj  the  falling  in  of  the  dome  of  the 
uterus,  and  such  fall  is  sure  to  show  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  con- 
cave instead  of  convex,  upon  palpation  of  the  hypogastric  region. 

I  delivered  a  woman  some  time  since  who  was  moribund  with  hemor- 
rhage from  placenta  prsevia;  when  I  turned  the  child  and  brought  it 
away  by  the  feet,  the  womb,  which  was  as  flaccid  as  a  wet  ox-bladder, 
sank  inwards,  allowing  the  placenta  to  come  forward  to  the  os  uteri. 
I  took  the  placenta  away,  and  the  dome  of  the  uterus  came  into  the 
vagina.  I  pushed  it  back;  it  made  no  resistance;  and  when  I  with- 
drew my  hand,  it  followed  it  again.  The  patient  expired  in  a  few 
minutes. 

I  considered  her  to  be  dying  when  I  reached  her  bedside. 

The  utter  flaccidity  of  this  uterus  has  convinced  me  that  the  cases 
reported  of  spontaneous  inversion  may  be  really  so,  and  independ- 
ently of  any  rash  manoeuvres;  for  the  atonicity  of  the  muscular  ap- 
paratus may  be  so  complete  that  the  rest  of  the  component  tissues  of 
the  womb  can  by  no  means  prevent  it  from  becoming  inverted  under 
the  slightest  efforts  of  breathing,  of  tenesmus,  or  even  of  change  of 
position. 

I  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  womb  had  been  inverted  about  two 
years.  I  am  informed  that  the  woman  had  a  very  proAise  hemorrhage, 
and  was  thought  to  be  in  extreme  danger  at  the  time  of  her  confinement. 
She  gradually  got  better,  however,  but  remained  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  hemorrhage,  by  which  her  strength  became  greatly  reduced. 
At  length  a  physician  whom  she  called  in  made  an  examination,  and 
found  the  womb  inverted.  In  this  case  the  womb  hung  down  into  the 
vagina,  and  was,  I  think,  turned  completely  inside  out;  it  Was  not  much 
larger  than  the  healthy  non-gravid  womb,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
sensible  on  pressure,  but  bled  very  easily.  By  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet,  strict  attention  to  her  bowels,  and  the  use  of  astringent  injections, 
under  the  care  of  her  physician,  Dr.  Moehring,  the  hemorrhagic  tend- 
encies had  of  late  been  happily  counteracted,  and  she  wae  acquiring  a 
more  decided  state  of  health.  She  went  freely  now  about  the  house, 
and  even  about  the  city.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  consolatory  case,  as 
it  furnishes  additional  ground  to  hope  for  the  escape  of  our  patients 
with  life,  even  where  the  inversion  is  incurable. 

Without  considerably  altering  the  above  paragraph,  I  shall  now 
state  that,  subsequently  to  my  visits  and  examinations,  this  patient  was 
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Men  and  examined  bj  Dr.  Hodge,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Uni- 
▼«raitj  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Hodge  has  assured  me  thai  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  diagnosis,  which  was  inversio  nteri.  Dr.  J.  Warrington, 
m  practitioner  and  lecturer  on  midwifery,  had  charge  of  her  afterwards, 
mad  made  th^  same  diagnosis,  of  the  correctness  of  which  he  enter- 
tains no  donbt.  After  her  health  had  greatly  improved,  she  manifested 
ajmptoms  of  pregnancy,  and  proved  to  be  pregnant  by  miscarrying  of 
m  foetus  of  near  five  months.  Here,  then,  was  a  case  of  spontaneous 
replacement  of  an  inverted  womb.  Of  the  third  case  that  I  met  with, 
tke  following  is  the  recital. 

May  6, 1841.  I  this  day  saw  Mrs.  S.,  aged  twenty-seven,  resid- 
ing in  Marshall  Street.  This  lady  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  the 
youngest  of  which  was  born  five  weeks  ago.  My  friend  Dr.  Levis, 
who  was  in  attendance,  and  who  invited  me  to  the  consultation,  in- 
formed me  that  the  infant  was  bom  some  time  before  he  reached  the 
liouse,  so  rapid  was  the  parturient  process.  He  found  the  lady  lying 
on  her  back  near  the  edge  of  the  bed — the  feet  resting  upon  chairs, 
M  if  she  had  scarcely  found  time  to  get  upon  the  bed,  before  the 
oroption  of  the  child,  which  a  woman  was  holding  in  her  hands  in 
Older  to  keep  it  out  of  the  great  pool  of  blood  in  which  she  was  bathed. 
The  child's  head,  indeed,  was  quite  bom^  before  she  got  off  the  pot- 
de-chambre.  Upon  seeing  how  great  was  the  hemorrhage,  the  Dr. 
pressed  his  hand  upon  the  hypogastrium,  and  finding  the  womb  strongly 
contracted,  he  removed  the  placenta,  which  he  found  already  in  the 
Tagina. 

After  the  delivery,  she  flooded  a  good  deal,  and  was  very  weak;  but 
had  in  a  fortnight  recovered  considerably.  After  this,  she  was  seized 
with  flooding  of  a  severe  character,  since  which  time  she  has  not  been 
free  from  bloody  discharges,  which  are  at  times  quite  copious. 

Two  days  ago  the  doctor  examined  the  patient,  and  found  a  tumor 
projecting  from  the  os  uteri,  which  he  suspected  to  depend  on  an  in- 
Tersion  of  the  organ. 

The  woman  is  very  feeble,  and  frequently  has  fits  of  hysterical 


Upon  making  the  taxis,  and  also  upon  examining  by  the  speculum,  the 
tamer  so  closely  resembled  the  appearance  presented  by  the  common 
uterine  polypus,  that  it  was  difficult,  considering  its  size,  resistance, 
oolor,  and  surface,  not  to  believe  that  it  must  be  a  polypus  of  the  womb 
which  had  existed  throughout  the  pregnancy,  a  circumstance  hardly 
possible,  however,  to  believe.  In  order  to  test  the  nature  of  the  tumor 
ia  tuch  a  way  as  to  have  no  shadow  of  doubt,  I  introduced  half  the 
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right  hand  into  the  vagina,  ao  as  to  enable  me  to  carry  two  fingeit 
quite  far  up  into  the  evUrde-MOc  behind  the  Ger?ix ;  liaying  done  thi% 
I  moved  the  fingers  forwards  so  near  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pubis, 
that  my  left  hand,  laid  on  the  hypogaster,  was  a  very  small  distanoe 
from  the  fingers  of  the  right.  They  approached  so  near  to  each  other 
as  to  render  me  perfectly  sure  that  no  womb  was  interposed  betwixt 
them,  and  therefore  that  the  tumor  below  was  the  womb,  and  nothing 
else. 

She  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  accident  that  had  be&llen 
her,  assured  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  reposition  of  the  organ, 
and  comforted  with  the  expectation  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
hemorrhagic  tendency,  with  its  final  cessation,  and  recovery  of  health. 

Directions  were  given  as  to  rest,  diet,  topioals,  &o.,  and  then,  after 
some  ten  days,  she  dismissed!  her  medical  attendants,  to  call  in  homcso- 
pathic  skill  and  doses,  and,  po9t  hoe^  %ed  wm  propter  hoe^  she  gradually 
got  rid  of  her  discharges,  as  the  womb  condensed  itself  more  and  more, 
and  at  last  became  pretty  well  recovered. 

This  lady,  upon  recovering  in  some  degree  her  health,  went  on  a 
journey  to  the  Western  States,  and  came  back  in  good  health.  Some 
time  after  her  return  to  Philadelphia,  she  was  found  to  be  pregnant, 
and  was  attended  in  her  aooeuchement  by  Dr.  Levis,  who  delivered  her 
of  a  healthy  child. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Kent,  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  which  I  here  present  to  the  reader : — 

Dear  Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  full  history  of  a  case, 
to  which,  you  may  recollect,  allusion  was  made  while  passing  a  socisi 
evening  at  your  house  during  the  session  of  the  American  Medicil 
Association  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1847. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1845,  Mrs.  H.,  aged  twenty-four  years,  wis 
delivered  of  her  first  child.  The  labor  was  easy  and  natural;  tbe 
placenta  was  expelled,  without  interference,  about  twenty  minutes 
after ;  the  flow  was  rather  copious,  yet  not  enough  to  cause  any  alarm- 
ing depression  of  the  system.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  after,  she 
was  seized  with  pains  (said  her  nurse),  of  unusual  severity  for  afte^ 
pains,  which  continued  with  great  frequency  for  from  two  to  tbree 
hours,  when  they  suddenly  ceased,  and  Dr.  Seardsley,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  the  profession  living  near,  was  called  in,  being  mysdf 
at  the  moment  out  of  the  village,  who,  on  my  arrival  shortly  after, 
gave  the  following  account :  ^'  The  patient  was  very  much  exhausted, 
surface  cold,  pale,  and  covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat ;  con- 
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Stent  tendency  to  faintness,  and  with  a  pulse  so  small  and  freqnent  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  count  it.  I  gave  diffusible  stimnlants,  and 
Miplojed,  thoroughly,  warm  stimulating  spirituous  embrocations  to 
liie  skin.  Slight  reaction  coming  on,  I  perceived  within  the  yagina 
a  tumor  which  protruded  from  the  yuWa,  of  a  sise  one-third  larger 
than  a  goose-egg,  having  an  uneven  surface  consisting  of  little  emi- 
Bences  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other,  whichi  judged  to  be  the 
iiiyerted  uterus." 

We  made  an  effort  to  replace  the  organ.  Carrying  my  hand  within 
tte  vagina,  after  inspecting  the  presenting  surface,  which  I  found  to 
W,  as  I  suppose',  the  womb,  the  thumb  was  applied  to  the  fundus, 
which  I  was  able  to  carry  within  the  body  of  the  organ  at  least  two 
Hiehes ;  when  at  this  point,  it  met  with  unconquerable  resistance,  and 
produced  much  uneasiness  to  our  patient.  Our  efforts  at  its  reduction 
were  suspended,  and  an  opportunity  allowed  for  rest.  The  fore  part 
tt  the  following  day  Mrs.  H.  was  comfortable.  In  the  afternoon,  she 
became  restless:  in  part  doubtless  from  retained  urine.  On  being 
fttised  up,  she  experienced  increased  sensation  of  pressing  down,  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  tumor  had  again,  in  part,  protruded.  Being 
ntnmed  to  a  recumbent  posture,  the.  tumor  was  pressed  from  its  bear* 
ing  on  the  urethra,  and  the  bladder  was  relieved.  A  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  New  Haven,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  who  arrived  with 
Professor  Beers,  of  the  medical  institution  of  Yale  College,  about  the 
eommencement  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  case. 

I  continue  the  story  by  copying  from  a  letter  this  day  received  from 
Pr«  Beers,  who,  in  order  to  make  a  connected  history  of  the  case, 
transcribes  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  him,  which  transcript  is 
given  in  substance  above.  Prof.  Beers  writes  as  follows :  ^^  The  fore- 
going relation  of  this  case  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Hatch  in  a  letter 
Co  me,  eight  months  after  its  occurring,  coming  down  to  the  time  when 
my  own  observation  commenced,  which  was  on  the  fifth  day  from  her 
aecouchement.  The  tumor  was  found  as  above  described;  its  size 
was  that  of  a  healthy,  well-contracted  uterus,  a  week  after  delivery ; 
It  manifested  the  elastic,  firtn  feel  of  that  organ — had  feeling,  but  not 
highly  sensitive.  The  patient  bore  continued  and  forcible  pressure 
with  little  complaint ;  the  abdomen  was  soft,  not  full ;  the  uterus  could 
be  felt  when  firmly  pressed  up  above  the  pubis,  and  subsided  into  the 
TBgina  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  There  was  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  case  of  complete  inversion  of  the  uterus. 

^  The  comfortable  state  of  the  patient — her  anxiety,  with  that  of 
bar  friends,  and  her  fortitude  to  bear  any  operation  which  was  deemed 
89 
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prudent — induced  the  council^  with  scarcely  any  expectation  of  sue- 
cesS|  to  attempt  its  restoration  by  mechanical  force,  carried  as  far  as 
it  should  be  found  could  be  borne  with  safety.  For  this  purpose,  two 
instruments  were  procured  with  smooth,  turned  beads,  like  that  of  a 
common  walking  cane,  the  larger  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  smaller  of  half  that  size.  The  smaller  was  most  used,  as  it  was 
found  better  to  retain  its  place  on  the  tumor ;  the  head  of  the  staff 
was  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  which  was  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus ;  moderate,  continued,  and  at  length  firm  pressure  was  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  The  head  of  the  instrument 
indented  perhaps  an  inch  or  more  into  the  tumor,  and  the  whole  pressed 
so  high  that  it  might  be  felt  above,  or  even  with  the  pubis.  The  in- 
verted fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  were  pressed  into  its  more  soft 
and  yielding  neck,  so  that  it  could  be  felt  as  it  is  in  parturition,  pro- 
jecting around  the  more  solid  part  of  the  tumor,  giving  flattering  hope 
of  ultimate  success.  This  was  continued  four  or  five  hours.  After 
its  removal,  and  several  hours'  rest,  it  was  found  that  no  benefit  was 
derived  from  the  operation,  the  parts  having  returned  to  the  same  state 
as  before  the  attempt." 

I  am  enabled  to  add  that  Dr.  St.  John,  of  New  Melford,  was  of  the 
council  in  attendance  upon  Mrs.  H. ;  a  gentleman  whose  accuracj 
in  diagnosis  commands  of  his  professional  brethren  about  him  very 
high  respect,  and  who  authorizes  the  statements  here  ofiered. 

I  have  introduced  the  accounts  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw  this  in- 
teresting case,  that,  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  its  trae 
nature  may  be  established.  I  follow  with  its  subsequent  history,  which 
may  be  considered  to  lend  an  item  of  some  interest  in  support  of  the 
position  you  maintain,  in  a  recently  published  work,  regarding  the 
possible  spontaneous  reposition  of  the  inverted  uterus. 

The  convalescence  of  Mrs.  H.  was  slow,  but  in  four  or  five  weeks 
she  was  able  to  walk  across  her  room,  and  gained  strength  steadilj 
thereafter ;  was  soon  able  to  ride  out ;  but  when  in  an  erect  position, 
suffered  a  sense  of  dragging  weight  in  the  pelvic  region,  and  often 
spoke  of  the  tumor  as  not  having  sensibly  diminished  in  size,  and  wu 
continuing  to  occupy  a  low  position.  Between  nine  and  ten  months 
had  passed  in  this  way,  since  her  misfortune,  when  I  was  informed  that 
the  tumor  had  then  lately  so  changed  its  location,  ^^  that  she  knew  not 
what  had  become  of  it.''  In  the  month  of  February,  1847,  she  had  a 
profuse  menstrual  flow,  the  first  considerable  evacuation  of  the  kind  she 
had  experienced  since  in  this  state ;  and  in  March  a  second  eruption 
still  more  abundant  occurred,  from  which  she  was  somewhat  reduced. 
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H'othing  of  the  kind  recurred,  and  she  passed  the  following  spring  and 
Bommer  seasons  in  good  health.  Early  in  the  Vinter,  I  think  in  De- 
cember last,  I  was  applied  to  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  was  led  to  concur  with  the  patient  herself  in  the  belief 
that  such  was  probably  her  condition.  No  examination  per  vaginam 
was  had.  On  the  28d  of  May  last,  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mrs.  H.  was 
attacked  with  a  hard  chill,  and  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  membranes 
immediately  ensued.  Slight  pains  came  on  and  recurred  at  very  short 
intervals  till  six  o'clock,  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  whose  weight 
was  nine  pounds  and  six  ounces.  Very  slight  pains  followed  at  inter- 
vals of  from  twenty  minutes  to  two  hours.  There  being  no  considerable 
hemorrhage,  I  patiently,  but  watchfully,  waited;  while,  as  a  precaution 
perhaps  unnecessary,  I  introduced  the  staff  spoken  of  by  Prof.  B.  by 
the  side  of  the  cord,  within  the  uterus,  till  it  rested  gently  on  the  fun- 
dus; nor  till  six  o'clock  next  morning  did  the  placenta  descend — when 
it  lodged  low  in  the  vagina,  and  was  removed.  The  patient  and  her 
obild  are  now  well. 

Yours,  with  high  regard, 

JOHNSON  C.  HATCH. 

Kbkt,  CMMMdicvt,  /m^  1,  1848. 

I  have  already  announced,  in  a  note  to  M.  Golombat's  DUeases  of 
Femaksj  and  in  my  Letters  'On  Woman  and  her  Diseases  and  Reme* 
dieSj  p.  240,  the  opinion  that  there  are  instances  of  inversio  uteri  in 
which,  by  means  of  some  power,  the  processes  of  which  are  at  present 
not  known  or  understood,  the  womb  sometimes  reposits  itself.  The 
two  cases  of  such  occurrence  that  I  related  in  my  ^^ Letters,"  and  the 
case  now  given  upon  the  authority  of  Drs.  Hatch^  Beardsley,  St.  John, 
and  Beers,  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  facts. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Norwich  in  England,  in  his  valuable 
work,  entitled  An  Essay ^  Literary  and  Practical^  on  Inversio  Uteris  at 
p.  177,  does  not  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  first  two  cases 
here  recited  are  really  cases  of  spontaneous  reposition.  ^*  It  is  easier," 
aays  he,  ^^  to  cast  a  doubt  over  the  reality  of  these  spontaneous  reco- 
Teries  than  to  remove  the  obscurity  that  pervades  the  subject  gene- 
rally." Dr.  C.  also  hints  that  I  and  my  friends  may  have  mistaken 
a  polypus  for  an  inversio  uteri.  Mr.  Crosse's  words  (note),  p.  177,  2d 
part,  are  as  follows : — 

"  First  Case. — The  disease  dated  from  her  delivery,  two  years  before, 
and  had  existed  for  that  length  of  time,  when  Dr.  Meigs  was  consulted. 
Ue  took  the  greatest  pains  to  discriminate,  and  remained  under  the 
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absolute  conviction  of  its  being  inversion  of  the  womb ;  several  others 
concurred  in  the  same  opinion.  Fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  re* 
duce  the  part.  Four  years  afterwards  she  became  pregnant.  Second 
Case. — Nearly  five  weeks  elapsed  «fter  delivery  before  the  patient  was 
examined  and  the  vaginal  tumor  investigated  by  the  speculnmy  and  also 
by  the  hand  introduced  into  the  vagina,  till  two  fingers  passed  within 
the  cervix  uteri  and  reached  the  limit  of  the  cul-de-sac,  enabling  the 
investigator  to  convince  himself  that  the  tumor  within  the  vagina  was 
'  the  inverted  womb  and  nothing  else.'  After  a  temporary  absence, 
tl^is  patient  returned,  became  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to  a  child. 
Hence  Dr.  Meigs  concludes  that  the  inverted  womb  ^  may  repoeit  itself 
in  some  rare  instances.'  {Colombat  de  Tleere^  Die.  of  WomeHj  trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  Meigs,  pp.  182-4.)  The  deficient  account  of  the  method 
of  diagnosis  in  the.  first  case  is,  in  some  degree,  supplied  in  the  second; 
but  there  is  still  an  absence  of  that  minute  detail  of  proceedings  which, 
in  the  present  day,  is  alone  calculated  to  convince  the  skeptical  reader. 
It  may  be  asked,  if  we  suppose  in  either  case  there  was  polypus,  and 
not  uterine  inversion,  ^  What  became  of  the  polypus?'  Perhaps  it  msy 
be  answered,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  polypus  to  be  separated  and 
thrown  off  than  for  chronic  inversion  of  the  uterus  to  repoeit  itself 
spontaneously.  Whilst  the  question  remains  undecided,  and  further 
evidence  is  needed,  we  have  only  to  take  care  that  the  right  rule  of 
practice  prevails.  Velpeau,  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  chronic  in- 
version, remarks :  ^  Des  faits  de  ce  genre  ne  doivent  dtre  consid^r^ 
que  comme  d'heureuses  exceptions;  il  n'est  pas  aucun  praticien  sens^ 
qui  oserait  compter  sur  de  pareils  r^sultats.'  {Legone  Oralee  de  CUn, 
Ohir.,  ii.  427.)" 

It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  expose  me  to  a  charge  of  excessive  confi- 
dence in  my  own  perceptions  and  judgment,  if  I  should  say  that  in 
both  the  cases  I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  make  the  discrimination; 
that  I  have  treated  many  cases  of  uterine  polypus ;  and  that  I  have 
practised  as  an  accoucheur,  and  been  largely  engaged  in  treating  the 
diseases  of  females,  for  many  years  past.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  supported  by  the  coinciding  opinions  of  Drs.  Moehring,  Hodge, 
and  Warrington,  I  aver  that  no  mistake  was  made.  I  am  now  strongl  j 
confirmed  in  my  belief  by  Dr.  Hatches  case,  which  seems  to  me  to 
preclude  all  cavil  as  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Crosse  cites  Velpeau's  words,  that  "facts  of  this' kind  maj 
be  perhaps  regarded  as  the  happy  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  but 
there  is  no  intelligent  practitioner  who  would  dare  to  rely  upon  such 
results;"  and  Mr.  C.  adds:  "If  we  subtract  all  errors,  and  admit 
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only  the  well-aathentioated  cases,  it  may  still  be  remarked  that  spon- 
taneous replacement  is  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  have  any  influence 
upon  the  correct  rule  of  practice,  viz.,  the  effectuating  by  art  the  re- 
duction of  partial  inversion  of  the  womb  in  all  its  different  degrees." 

These  remarks  are  just  and  true.  Tet  as  cases  do  occur  in  which, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  detection  of  them,  or  from  other  causes,  the 
reduction  is  found  to  be  impossible,  it  is  a  most  important  and  conso- 
latory reflection,  that  there  remains  the  hope  of  a  spontaneous  replace- 
ment, while  we  are  guarded  against  the  danger  of  making  a  discreditable 
prognosis.  There  is  cej- tainly  very  little  hope  for  a  woman  affected 
with  irreducible  inversion  of  the  womb,  except  this  very  case  of  ex- 
ceptional hope,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  which,  I 
thinky  ought  not  to  be  gainsaid  after  the  testimony  in  its  favor  now 
given.  Moreover,  there  is  very  little  risk  that  any  person  worthy  the 
name  of  Physician  would  ever  desist  from  every  reasonable  attempt 
at  chirurgical  reduction,  on  account  of  any  degree  of  confidence  he 
might  indulge  in  a  possible  spontaneous  replacement  of  the  inverted 
womb.  So  that  I  am  not  liable  to  any  charge  of  advising  my  reader 
to  desist  from  all  reasonable  attempts  at  repositing  the  womb,  in  order 
that  he  may  indulge  the  mere  hope  of  a  spontaneous  repositing  of  the 
inTerted  organ. 

I  have  given  a  conclusive  case  from  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut. 
The  Student  who  will  do  me  the  favor  to  turn  to  the  case  at  p.  610, 
will  see  not  only  that  the  woman  recovered  spontaneously,  but  that,  like 
the  patient  of  Dr.  Moehring  in  this  city,  she  afterwards  had  a  child,  as 
also  happened  to  Dr.  Levis's  patient.  Mr.  Crosse's  doubts  as  to  my  cor- 
rectness affect  me  the  less,  since  I  have  acquired  (July,  1851)  a  copy  of 
Daillez's  paper  on  inversion,  a  paper  in  which  the  spontaneous  reposi- 
tion 18  clearly  made  out  in  several  instances.  Baudelocque,  a  careful 
person,  admitted  it,  and  the  case  of  Boucharlatte  (Case  84),  p.  107, 
proves  it,  as  in  that  instance  the  womb  was  suddenly  reposited  after  a 
fall,  although  it  had  remained  inverted  from  1782,  when  it  occurred, 
until  1790,  when,  as  before  said,  it  was  instantaneously  reposited,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall.  I  adhere,  therefore,  to  my  opinions,  which  are, 
Ist,  that  we  should  try  to  reposit,  and  2d,  if  we  cannot,  then  we  may 
hope  for  a  spontaneous  cure. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CHILD-BED  FEVER. 


Many  women  are  attacked  with  a  violent  and  dangerooa  disorder, 
nsuallj  known  in  the  world  as  Child-bed  fever.  All  lying-in  women 
are  to  be  considered  as  Ifable  to  be  affected  with  this  disease,  which  is 
often  fatal,  even  in  the  sporadic  forms,  while  the  alarm  created  by  the 
announcement  of  its  onset  is  greatly  increased  whenever  the  maladj 
happens  to  be  prevailing  as  an  epidemic.  Daring  the  epidemic  previ- 
lence  of  child-bed  fever,  not  only  are  those  women  who  may  have  been 
recently  delivered  regarded  as  being  in  a  perilous  condition,  but  eves 
those  who  are  pregnant,  and  not  yet  advanced  to  the  last  stage  of  their 
gestation,  are  looked  upon  with  anxiety,  as  placed  in  extremely  critical 
circumstances. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  great  alarm  should  be  excited  among 
pregnant  and  parturient  women  and  their  friends,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  child-bed  fever  destroys  more  women  than  all  the  other  diseases 
and  accidents  of  parturition  put  together.  No  physician  can  long  prac- 
tice the  art  of  Midwifery  without  discovering  that  a  constant  and  wise 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  causes  of  such  attack,  and  core 
the  patient  who  has  been  unhappily  seized  with  it.  There  is  scarcely 
any  form  of  dangerous  disorder  that  is  more  inaidious  in  its  approach, 
or  more  rapid  in  its  development  when  once  its  terrific  train  is  set  in 
motion ;  a  development  so  rapid  that  the  loss  of  a  few  hours,  at  the 
commencement,  renders  all  after  interposition  fruitless  and  unavailing. 
Not  a  few  of  the  victims  are  known  to  perish  within  twelve  hours,  and 
some  even  within  six  hours  after  the  first  manifestation  of  the  symp- 
toms. Hence  an  accoucheur,  in  full  practice,  can  never  feel  entirely 
at  ease  with  respect  to  the  women  recently  confined  under  his  care;  and 
happy  for  his  patients,  if  his  vigilance  never  sleeps;  else  there  might  be 
prepared  for  them  a  rapid  and  fearful  destruction,  whose  first  signal 
being  unperceived  should  bafile  all  his  efforts  and  skill,  too  late  applied. 

If  these  observations  are  just,  then  the  Student  of  Medicine,  who  reads 
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them,  ought  to  consider  himself,  in  all  honest,  conscientious  yiews  of 
duty,  bound  to  give  to  this  subject  a  careful  and  even  anxious  attention ; 
for  it  is  a  subject  by  no  means  fit  to  be  studied  without  earnestness,  nor 
cursorily.  There  are  connected  with  it  many  important  principles,  that 
seem  of  little  value  as  to  the  matter  in  general,  but  which,  when  con- 
sidered as  relative  to  the  causes,  progress,  and  cure  of  our  disorder,  are 
of  the  highest  importance.  There  are  many  good  and  scientific  phy- 
siologists in  the  general,  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  apply  their  general 
physiology  to  the  elucidation  of  those  mysterious  appearances  that 
are  discovered  in  the  course  of  a  violent  and  fatal  child-bed  fever.  The 
Student,  therefore,  ought  not  only  to  be  a  scientific  physiologist,  but  he 
should  be  so  practically  familiar  with  the  laws  of  life,  and  its  pheno- 
mena, as  to  be  able  at  once  to  understand  and  solve  the  curious  riddles 
that  are  presented  in  child-bed  fever,  in  its  various  and  complicated,  or 
even  in  its  simple  forms. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  curious  riddles,  or  mysterious  phenomena, 
in  the  disease  now  under  consideration ;  and,  I  suppose,  no  one  will 
cavil  with  me  for  saying  so,  who  shall  go  over  the  field  of  inquiry  and 
observe  the  scandalous  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  of  writers  on 
the  subject.  Diseases  that  are  clearly  understood,  and  methods  that 
are  proved  to  be  salutary  and  successful,  unite  all  voices  in  the  propo- 
sition as  to  their  nature  and  use;  but,  in  our  disorder,  the  utmost  latitude 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  imagination,  so  that  a  complete  distrac- 
tion of  the  professional  mind  appears,  in  the  command  of  this  one  to 
regard  it  as  a  fever — of  that  one,  as  an  inflammation — of  another,  as 
synocha  or  typhus ;  to  bleed — not  to  dare  to  bleed — to  salivate — to  rely 
on  opium — on  ipecacuanha,  on  turpentine — on  purgative  drugs,  on  saline 
draughts ;  and  so  of  every  possible  suggestion  of  treatment,  until  the 
Student,  confused  and  baffled  at  last  in  his  search  after  some  sure  found- 
ation to  rest  upon,  gives  up  the  search  for  truth  in  despair,  and  resolves 
to  wait  until  the  conflict  arises,  and  then  to  do  as  best  he  may.  Tet 
all  this  confusion,  disorder,  and  disagreement  exists  not  in  the  dis- 
ease, but  only  in  physicians  themselves.  The  disease  is  one,  the  writers 
and  talkers  are  legion,  each  one  having  a  thought  of  his  own.  Doubt- 
less there  is  a  truth  of  the  matter,  and  what  we  want  is  that  very  truth; 
which,  if  it  could  be  once  mastered,  would  clear  our  library  of  this 
discreditable  warfare  of  opinions  upon  a  subject  in  medical  practice 
than  which  there  can  be  not  one  more  interesting  to  us,  whether  as 
scholars  merely,  or  as  ministers  of  health  unto  many  confiding  friends. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Student  ought  to  resolve  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  all  these  disputations ;  to  the  end  that,  at  last,  he  should  if  pos- 
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sible  como  to  some  fixed  and  clear  views  of  his  own ;  bat,  in  doing  so, 
let  him  first  strip  off  every  prejudice,  and  present  his  mind  a  rata 
tabula  on  which  to  receive  the  impressions  of  truth,  and  nothing  else. 
In  studying  this  subject,  let  him  hear  everybody  speak,  but  let  him 
afterwards  form  his  own  opinion  and  acquire  his  own  knowledge.  I 
now  advise  him,  if  he  hears  me  speak,  to  question  and  criticize  every 
statement  of  mine,  whether  of  argument  or  fact,  and  judge  as  of  him- 
self and  for  himself  concerning  their  truth  and  value.  Should  he  believe 
because  Gordon  believed,  or  act  because  Hulme  thus  acted,  he  would 
become  Gordon's  tool  or  Hulme's  valet  and  slave.  He  would  not  be  a 
scholar  indeed,  but  only  a  pupil,  and  a  very  stupid  pupil  too;  as  seeing 
with  his  master's  eyes,  hearing  with  his  master's  ears,  and  aping  in- 
stead of  acting  the  part  of  the  physician — who,  if  he  be  a  true  philoso- 
pher, is  in  that  like  a  God.  While  I  thus  advise  and  even  implore 
the  Student  to  render  himself  master  of  this  important  topic,  I  don't 
forget  that  I  also  have  very  grave  duties  to  perform  as  a  writer  on 
medicine.  I  am  even  not  without  some  melancholy  feelings  of  doubt 
and  apprehension,  lest,  in  the  weighty  matters  of  this  discossion,  I 
should  unconsciously  add  to,  rather  than  lessen  the  confusion  and  disor- 
der that  I  have  already  complained  of.  I  ought  earnestly  to  wish  that 
I  may  mislead  no  young  man  by  persuading  him  in  a  false  way  of  pa- 
thology or  therapeutics  as  to  this  fatal  child-bed  fever,  nor  set  forth 
any  opinions,  or  inculcate  any  method,  which,  being  adopted  or  pursued 
after  my  recommendation,  should  lead  to  disastrous  results.  I  shall 
therefore  honestly  strive  to  liberate  myself  from  the  bonds  of  prejudice, 
and  endeavor  to  take  such  a  calm  and  earnest  view  of  the  case  as  may 
satisfy  both  my  judgment  and  my  conscience,  and  leave  me  without  auy 
self-reproach  for  wickedly  joining  a  faction,  instead  of  honestly  adher- 
ing to  the  truth  and  the  right.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  do;  for  I  know 
that  writers,  even  those  who  are  as  humble  as  I  am,  can  not  print  and 
make  public  their  thoughts,  and  then  recall  or  cancel  what  may  be 
amiss  or  pernicious;  and  that  a  word  spoken  does  not  cease  to  live,  but 
passes  onwards  and  downwards  like  the  generations  of  mankind,  doing 
its  good  or  its  evil  work  by  a  traditional  force,  that  appertains  to  all 
the  words  and  work  of  men,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad. 

Having  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  and  in  other  writings  of 
mine,  set  forth  the  views  with  which  my  mind  was  early  imbued  by  the 
precepts  and  the  experience  that  fell  in  my  way,  and  having  observed  my 
notions  of  the  nature,  signs,  and  treatment  of  our  disorder  to  be  criti- 
cized in  many  respectable  Journals,  I  might  be  supposed  more  willing 
than  ever  to  solicit  the  favorable  opinions  of  that  class  of  the  brethren 
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who  ire  oooupied  as  Beviewera.  I  cannot,  how6?6r,  regard  a  medieal 
Reviewer  as  other  than  a  medical  Doctor ;  and  since,  as  I  ha?e  already 
stated,  I  find  a  really  scandalous  confusion  in  Medicine  as  to  child-bed 
fever,  I  can  only  look  upon  a  Reviewer  as  one  among  the  Doctors,  and  one 
who  has  no  greater  claim  to  compel  my  opinions  on  child-bed  fever  than 
any  other  doctor  of  equal  attainments.  John  Fernel,  Felix  Plater,  or 
good  old  Monsieur  Puzos,  or  Hippocrates  himself,  though  long  since 
dead,  are  still  members  of  the  ever-living  Republic  of  Medical  Letters, 
and  equal  in  my  eyes  to  the  moderns,  as  still  my  brethren,  and  members 
of  my  calling.  If  I  cannot  change  my  opinions  because  those  who  died 
800  or  2400  years  ago  thought  differently,  neither  can  I  do  so  because 
cotemporary  writers  take  views  of  the  subject  different  from  those  to 
which,  after  many  years  of  anxious  study  and  reflection,  I  have  arrived. 
It  ia  now  but  a  few  years  since  most  of  the  continental  physicians  had 
not  the  least  hesitation  to  believe  that  all  these  child-bed  fevers  are  the 
results  of  the  material  substance  of  milk,  displaced  from  its  true  nor- 
mal place  in  the  mammary  glands,  and  deposited,  by  a  metastatic  action^ 
upon  the  womb  and  other  parts  affected  in  child-bed  fever ;  so  that  all 
obstructions,  deposits,  and  swellings  were  considered  to  be  what. the 
writers  denominated  dSpdU  laiieux^  or  milk-deposits,  otherwise  called 
laii  repandu^  or  milk  dispersed  throughout  the  body  or  the  limbs* 
Yigarous  of  Montpellier,  an  excellent  writer,  in  maintaining,  at  p.  888, 
torn,  ii.,  that  a  metastatic  congestion  of  lymph  and  milk  is  the  material 
oause  of  the  disease,  convinces  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
by  believing  that  the  purulent  and  other  deposits  found  within  the 
belly  after  death  cannot  be  merely  the  product  of  the  inflammation, 
because  there  is  no  ''  direct  ratio  of  the  product  to  the  inflammation." 

Puzos,  who  viewed  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  cannot  persuade  me 
that  the  inflammatory  effusions  within  the  peritoneum  are  caused  by 
metastasis  of  milk,  notwithstanding  he,  under  the  falsest  views  of  the 
pathogeny,  was  one  of  the  best  practitioners  that  ever  exercised  his  art 
in  the  cure  of  them.  He  was  par  excellence  a  bleeder  coup  $ur  coup^ 
as  he  calls  it.  Puzos,  who  died  in  1753,  still  lives  in  his  admirable  writ- 
ings. But  though  a  teacher  in  our  calling,  I  feel  under  no  obligation 
to  think  and  to  say  yes,  or  no,  because  Puzos  said  yes  or  no.  There 
be  many  authors,  now  dead,  who  command  more  of  my  respect;  and 
reverence  than  many  that  be  now  living ;  wherefore,  I  hold  myself  not 
bound  by  the  orders  of  any  one  writer,  or  any  school  of  writers.  In 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  the  majority  cannot  govern. 

After  the  foregoing  observations,  I  shall  proceed  to  execute  my  pur- 
pose of  showing  to  the  Student  my  own  thoughts  as  to  child«bed  fever ; 
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and  I  must,  in  the  very  beginning,  express  the  regret  I  feel,  to  be  obliged 
to  use  tho  denomination  bo  commonly  adopted  for  it. 

The  word  child-bed  fever  is  a  false  and  misleading  word. 

Words  are  signs  of  ideas;  and  many  ideas  are  fashioned  upon  words. 
When  words  truly  represent  our  ideas,  they  are  faithful  servants  of  the 
understanding,  whose  state  and  will  they  represent  and  obey  ;  bat  when 
our  ideas  are  fashioned  or  moulded  upon  words,  those  words  often  make 
false  representations  of  facts  to  the  understanding;  and  then,  instead  of 
being  our  faithful  servants  and  ministers,  they  are  traitors  to  a&,  and 
deceivers.  Now  the  term  child-bed  fever  is  one  of  these  deceiving  wonb; 
since  it  infuses  into  our  understanding  the  false  notion  that  our  disease 
is  a  fever,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  not  pyrexia,  or  fever,  but  a  pare  non- 
specific phlegmasia.  Were  it  indeed  one  of  the  cardinal  fevers  of  Stoil, 
whether  inflammatory,  pituitous,  or  bilious,  it  would  be  impossible  tc 
take  such  views  of  it  as  we  must  entertain,  provided  we  regard  it  as  i 
pure  phlegmasia,  whose  pyrexial  manifestations  are  the  loyal  andjnst 
expression  of  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  essential  phlegmasia,  and 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

It  is  therefore,  I  repeat,  unfortunate  for  science  that  the  word  child- 
bed fever  has  been  introduced  among  us;  and  I  should  at  once  proscribe 
it,  if  I  could  suppose  myself  of  sufiicient  authority  to  enforce  such  pro- 
scription, which  I  am  far  from  supposing.  All  that  I  can  do  is,  to 
warn  the  Student  to  weigh  well  the  meaning  or  value  of  the  word,  and 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  to  endeavor  to  liberate  himself  from  the  ris- 
ing prejudice  that  the  disorder  ia  a  fever  because  it  is  called  child-bed 
fever. 

The  disorder  here  to  be  treated  of  is  observed  only  in  pregnant 
and  lying-in  women;  yet  it  is  not  one,  but  many. 

It  is  inflammation  of  the  womb  alone ;  or  it  is  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  the  womb ;  or  it  is  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  ;  or  it  is 
metro-phlebitis,  or  metro-peritonitis ;  or  else  a  combination  of  metro- 
peritonitis wkh  phlebitis.     These  are  the  several  forma  of  the  disease. 

In  making  the  above  enumeration  of  the  several  forms  of  our  dis- 
order, I  have  purposely  omitted  the  cases  of  ovaritis  and  other  topical 
lesions,  such  as  inflammations  of  the  Fallopian  tnbes.  I  am  convinced 
thai;  we  shall  have  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  the  matter  if  vre  com- 
prise all  the  puerperal  cases  in  the  single  group,  composed  of  metritis, 
metro-phlebitis,  and  peritonitis. 

For  a  great  many  years  past,  the  medical  preaa  has  teemed  witk 
papers  containing  accounts  of  the  signs  left  by  oar  disease,  and  dis- 
coverable in  the  remains  of  those  unhappy  women  whom  it  destroyed. 
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It  is  everywhere  conceded  that  these  signs  or  appearances  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  eyidence  of  a  foregone  state  of  inflammation^  during  jthe  fatal 
illness  of  the  subject;  and  even  Puzos  and  YigarouSy  as  well  as  their 
^i^mporarieSy  could  not  but  see  these  signs,  notwithstanding  they  were 
Jblinded  by  the  prejudice  of  the  general  notion  of  metastasized  milk  or 
Other  fluids.  Many  hundreds,  probably  many  thousands  of  bodies,  ex- 
aaiined  after  death,  have  shown  the  womb  covered  with  inflammatory 
•ndaiion,  and  bathed  with  serum  or  sero-pus;  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
IPmmoUescence  by  the  late  inflammation.  Similar  appearances  are  seen 
M  to  the  ovaries  and  tubes. 

i  Multitudes  of  the  victims  disclose,  upon  dissection,  no  outward  signs 
of  disease  of  the  uterus ;  but,"upon  laying  it  open  with  the  bistoury, 
jdie  whole  uterus  or  part  of  the  inner  wall  is  found  totally  softened  and 
pJeerated,  or  gangrened.  Again — the  womb-substance  may  at  the  first 
aspect  appear  to  be  perfectly  normal  in  volume,  hue,  and  consistence ; 
|mI»  upon  incising  its  texture,  many  of  its  veins  and  sinuses  are  observed 
to  be  distended  with  pus,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  very  vessels  with- 
in which  it  is  detected  by  the  dissector.  In  other  cases,  the  above  ap- 
jpearances  are  discovered  as  to  the  uterus  and  its  veins,  and  along  with 
iliem  traces  of  inflammation,  with  which  the  peritoneum,  in  whole  or  in 
furt,  had  been  affected  during  the  several  phases  of  the  disease  that 
oaosed  the  extinction  of  the  woman's  life. 

t  Some  of  the  subjects  clearly  show  that  the  patient  had  suffered 
wider  an  unmixed,  uncomplicated  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
irhich,  though  of  such  violence  or  extent  as  to  end  in  death,  did  not 
at  all  involve  the  womb-substance,  nor  the  veins  of  the  womb. 

In  contemplating  these  three  cardinal  forms  of  child-bed  fever,  I  mean 
metritis,  metro-phlebitis,  and  peritonitis,  I  say  that  the  Student  ought 
to  conceive  of  them  as  having  a  primary  seat  either  within  the  uterine 
veins,  in  the  uterine  substance,  or  on  the  intra-pelvic  peritoneum. 
.  Though  the  post-mortem  traces  of  peritonitis  are  sometimes  observed 
to  have  pervaded  every  part  of  that  serous  membrane,  still  it  is  reason- 
i^>le  to  believe  that  the  primary  or  incipient  area  or  areas  of  the  inflam- 
mation were  directly  connected  with  the  womb,  as  constituting  its  serous 
lining,  or  with  the  ovaries,  or  tubes,  or  round  or  broad  ligaments,  or 
vagina.  Indeed,  it  is  very  little  probable  that  the  primary  areas  of  the 
phlogosed  serous  membrane  ever  exist  beyond  the  pelvis ;  and,  if  this 
opinion  is  well  founded,  it  is  a  most  important  one,  since  the  indication 
is  based  upon  it,  that,  provided  the  original  area  of  inflammation  is 
really  located  within  the  pelvis,  we  ought  to  be  not  only  prompt,  but 
eflScient  in  our  design  and  duty  to  limit  it  within  that  region,  and  con- 
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strain  it  at  least  not  to  advaiiee  beyond  its  present  boends ;  iapreeeing 
vpon  it^by  means  of  our  remedies,  a  tendeney  to  reoorer  by  rmohoiam. 
I  ba^e  met  with  many  oases  of  ohild-bed  fever,  in  their  Tery  early  and 
forming  stages,  and  I  have  always  sovght  for  and  detected  die  signs  whb- 
in  the  pelvio  region.  When  I  have  unhappily  been  called  so  late  as  to 
find  the  peritonitis  had  extended  its  area  beyond  and  qiute  far  abofe  ikt 
plane  of  the  saperior  strait,  I  havd  always  had  the  most  pamfU  mii- 
givings  as  to  th^  impending  crisis  for  die  nnhappy  wonan*  A  wesuui 
might  well  withstand  a  peritonitis,  or  eren  metro-peritoiiitiBi  m  wUek 
the  peritoneal  elements  of  it  shonld  not  migrate  beyond  the  plaae  ef 
the  superior  strait,  whereas  she  shonld  ineritably  snccnmb  mder  wmk 
an  expansion  of  the  area  of  phlogosis  as  might  comprise  within  k  ths 
whole  peritoneum,  and,  of  consequence,  all  that  it  inTCSts  mad  eaa  aSsct 
bytts  states  of  health  or  disease.  No  person  will  bo  bold  enonghyhowera^ 
to  deny  that  such  a  riolent  inflammation  of  the  womb  as  iDi|^  seSei 
to  decompose  and  convert  its  substance  into  a  soft,  semi-pnltaoeoM  ausii 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  patient;  and  I  have  seen  a  ntema  thmt  beeasM 
completely  softened  by  an  inflttnmation  of  only  two  days'  daralm. 
Tonnele  has  given  abundant  proofs  that  the  cases  may  be  as  joat  slated. 
Yet  it  will  be  found  that  a  majority  of  die  £stal  resaha  arise  from  an 
extension  of  the  areas  of  inflammation  quite  up  into  the  brily,  all  whosi 
viscera  are  to  become  involved  in  the  destruction,  inasmach  as  their 
serous  covering  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  each  one  of  them.  It  is  this 
extension  of  the  area  that  is  to  be  chiefly  deprecated  and  opposed  by 
all  the  means  of  art. 

If,  as  I  above  said,  the  woman  shall  perish  because  the  uterus  is  ruined 
by  the  inflammation,  how  much  more  surely  must  she  be  destroyed,  if 
that  inflammation  wrap,  like  a  consuming  fire,  every  abdominal  visess 
in  the  blaz6. 

I  cannot  make  an  accurate  computation  of  the  number  of  superfidil 
feet  contained  in  the  whole  peritoneum,  including  all  its  duplieatures, 
but  it  probably  might  amount  to  some  sixteen  feet,  all  told.  Let  the  Stu- 
dent imagine  sixteen  feet  of  such  serous  membrane  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation, and  then  ponder  for  a  moment  upon  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  mass  of  the  woman.  Under  such  distracting  provocadons, 
how  could  he  suppose  that  anything  like  a  steady  and  regular  procesi 
of  general  or  special  innervations  could  be  maintained  within  the 
animal  economy?  And  how  can  he  doubt  that  all  the  organs,  with 
their  functions,  shall  speedily  fall  into  inextricable  confusion  and 
weakness,  seeing  that  the  dominant,  conservadve,  directing  powers  of 
the  nervous  mass  are  deprived,  distracted,  baflied,  and  prevented,  by  the 
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impreesions  and  perceptions  that  attend  npon  inch  yasi 

Bot  the  Student  onght  to  know  that  what  I  jast  now  said  is  not  only 
tnie»  bat  most  important,  vis.,  that  the  serous  coat  of  an  organ  is  part 
and  parcel  with  the  organ.  Hence,  when  the  intestine,  stomach,  lirer, 
spleen,  &c.,  are,  as  to  their  serous  portion,  inflamed,  there  is  an  inflam- 
nation  of  the  bowels ;  a  gastritis,  a  hepatitis,  a  splenitis,  Jtc,  super- 
added to  the  metritis  or  the  metro-phlebitis.  This  ought  not  to  be 
dflnied;  and  if  not,  then  where  is  the  ground  for  that  astonishment 
that  is  often  expressed  upon  seeing  the  sinking  state  of  the  woman  ? 
A  sinking  state  that  comes  on  early  in  the  case. 

This  very  tendency  to  $ink  appears  to  me  one  of  the  strongest 
aignments  that  can  be  brought  forward,  by  those  who  contend  that 
w#  hire  no  typhus  or  true  adynamic  disorder  to  deal  with,  but  only  a 
wast  and  deadly  inflammation  to  combat.  In  typhus,  the  patient  sinks, 
aot  because  the  organs  have  given  way  primarily,  but  because  the 
eaose  of  typhus  produces  such  a  state  of  the  nervous  mass  that  it 
gives  way  primarily,  and  the  organs  secondarily.  Typhus  xdepends 
not  upon  acute  meningitis,  nor  any  inflammatory  or  catarrhal  accident, 
bat  it  is  a  primary  degeneration  or  altered  crasis  of  the.  molecules  of 
the  nervous  oass,  caused  by  epidemical  or  contagious  poisons.  In  our 
sinking  child-bed  phlegmasias,  on  the  contrary,  the  outburst  is  with 
the  organs,  to  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  nervous  mass;  the 
eases  are  at  opposite  poles.  The  nervous  centres  are  the  poeitive,  the 
organs  are  the  negative  poles  of  the  functions  or  powers  of  animals. 
Typhus  rules  at  the  positive,  phlegmasia  at  the  negative  poles.  As  to 
any  embarrassment  in  accounting  for  the  weakness  or  sinking  in  the 
terrible  forms  of  child-bed  fever,  I  cannot  conceive  of  it,  after  the 
ps^sentation  of  the  foregoing  statement  and  contrast.  Indeed,  the 
daily  observed  cases  of  sinking,  or  nervous  shock,  that  follow  dreadful 
railroad  accidents,  wherein  limbs  are  torn  or  crushed,  ms v  well  convince 
any  man  that  the  nervous  mass,  at  once  and  directly,  succumbs,  and 
fiuls  under  such  shock ;  but  it  might  quite  as  readily  be  supposed  to 
fail  under  the  perception  of  those  multiplied  and  innumerable  morbid 
impressions  that  are  produced  by  many  superficial  feet  of  peritonitis 
investing  important  organs,  that  are  dying  because  their  peritoneal  por- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  dying. 

I  have  perhaps  already  said  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  show  forth  my 
opinions  of  the  nature  or  pathology  of  the  disorder,  as  a  mere  general 
statement  of  it.  I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  at  large  of  the  purulent 
infection  of  the  blood,  or  pysemia,  that  arises  under  certain  stages  of 
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metro-phlebitiSy  in  which  pas  corpuieles  are  eroWed  in  myriads  fron 
the  inflamed  endangiam.  I  shall  leave  these  last  matters  to  be  treated 
of  in  a  fatnre  page,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  apeak  of  the  causes  of 
child-bed  ferer,  reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  entering  intofaller 
explanations  of  the  pathological  states  or  pathogenic  proeeaa  of  oar 
disorder. 

A  woman  advanced  towards  the  fnU  period  of  ntero-geatmtion,  or  one 
who  has  recently  passed  through  the  conflict  of  labor,  ooght  to  be  con- 
sidered,  xpnofcuAo^  as  in  a  state  of  precarious  health,  and  particnlarlj 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  inflammation.  The  tissues  most  likely  to 
sufier  such  attacks  are  those  that  have  been  directly  concerned  in  the 
acts  of  gestation  and  parturition.  In  the  course  of  a  labor,  there  is 
always  to  be  supposed  such  an  amount  of  distension,  pressure,  disto^ 
tion  of  parts,  and  check  of  the  circulation  and  innervation,  as  to  leaie 
no  room  for  surprise  when  inflammation  ensues.  Indeed,  we  have  more 
occasion  to  be  surprised  at  the  failure  than  at  the  occurrence  of  phl^- 
masiae  as  sequelae  of  labor. 

In  addition  t6  the  circumstances  just  enumerated,  it  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  uterus,  and  the  whole  reproductive  apparatus, 
indeed,  are  undergoing  a  rapid  transition  stage  of  existence— one  m 
which  they  are  to  seek  a  state  of  organic  rest  or  repose,  which  is  only 
to  be  attained  at  the  moment  when  they  shall  all  have  recovered  their 
normal  condition,  as  it  exists  in  the  non-gravid  state  of  the  woman. 
This  very  transition  state  of  the  organs  is  one  prompt  to  morbid  devia- 
tion in  its  course,  and  inciting  to  attacks  of  phlegmasia. 

Again:  the  blood  of  the  woman  daring  pregnancy  is,  for  most 
women,  highly  charged  with  the  fibrinous  elements ;  a  state  of  the  blood 
that  is  supposed  to  give  a  proneness  to  inflammatory  seizure. 

There  is,  in  women  recently  confined,  a  marked  diminution  of  the  pres- 
sure which  previously  had  acted  upon  all  the  parts  contained  within  the 
abdomen.  Such  diminution  of  organic  pressure  acts  in  a  way,  somewhat 
like  the  lessening  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  a  part,  as  in  cupping, 
to  allow  the  unsupported  vessels  to  become  over  full.  If  a  new-delivered 
woman  should  have  the  abdomen  left  without  due  support  from  the 
tonicity  or  muscular  activity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  fascise,  and  skin, 
the  circulation  within  could  not  but  become  more  abundant ;  since 
the  vessels  of  the  mesentery  and  peritoneum  must  be  fuller  in  relaxed 
than  in  well-condensed  states  of  the  abdominal  integuments.  Hence  I 
say  that  relaxation  of  them,  after  labor,  incites  to  inflammatory  en- 
gorgement. 

Besides  the  ikbove-menlioned  incitements  and  provocations  to  inflam- 
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nutioD,  there  oft^n  happen  contusions,  wounds,  and  abrasions,  greater  or 
less,  of  parts  concerned  in  the  labor ;  and  inasmuch  as  many  orifices  of 
Tessels  connected  with  the  venous  system  of  the  uterus  remain  patulous 
long  after  the  discharge  of  the  secundines ;  and,  further,  as  these  ori- 
fices are  bathed  with  corrupt  and  even  putrid  juices,  remaining  in  the 
womb,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  the  woman  recover  without 
accident,  than  to  see  her  fall  a  victim  to  inflammation  of  the  parts. 

The  placental  disk  of  the  womb,  or  that  part  of  it  which,  during  the 
pregnancy,  was  occupied  by  the  after*birth,  is  left,  by  its  separation,  in  a 
quasi-traumatic  state ;  so  that,  instead  of  readily  recovering  or  healing, 
it  may  as  readily,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  pass  into  a  dangerous 
state  of  inflammation. 

While  enumerating  the  above  states  as  likely  to  incite  to  the  attack, 
I  am  not  forgetful  of  other  so-called  causes  of  child-bed  fever,  nor,  among 
them,  the  Epidemic  cause.  There  is  scarcely  any  disorder  that  is  more 
frequently  observed  to  become  epidemical  than  this ;  and  it  is  a  singu- 
lar thing  that  it  may  become  so  for  a  single  house,  used  as  a  lying-in 
hospital.  Or,  it  may  become  epidemic  in  a  town  only,  or  in  a  certain 
district,  state,  or  nation,  or  continent.  If  this  be  true,  then  there  is 
to  be  sought  for,  and,  if  possible,  discovered,  some  cause  that  can 
either  exist  as  to  a  single  house  or  even  ward  of  a  lying-in  hospital, 
or  as  to  a  town,  city,  or  whole  country. 

The  medical  writers  who  have  furnished  to  the  profession  learned 
disquisitions  on  epidemic  causation,  have  signally  failed  to  point  out  to 
118  what  that  cause  is.  And  we  are  to  this  day  as  much  in  the  dark  on 
the' subject  as  were  the  ancients  at  the  date  of  Hippocrates'  treatbes 
on  epidemical  disorders. 

Dr.  Sydenham  candidly  acknowledges  our  ignorance  of  the  material 
essence  or  epidemic  cause  of  such  diseases.  And  while  he  makes  us 
to  know,  of  a  truth,  that  there  are  what  he  signalizes  as  epidemic  con- 
stitutions of  the  air,  he  by  no  means  presumes  to  show  further  than 
the  fact  that  one  epidemic  constitution  is  accompanied  with  a  general 
prevalence  of  sthenic  disorders,  while  another  one  is  marked  by  its 
train  of  adynamic  affections ;  and,  further,  that  epidemic  causes  act 
to  produce  frequent  attacks  of  one  set  of  anatomic  tiissues,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  sets.  Wholly  unable  to  find,  in  the  meteorological 
states  of  the  air,  a  clear  rationale  of  these  influences,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  only  remaining  resource  of  the  judgment,  and  showed  how  probable 
it  is  that  telluric  poisons,  coming  up  from  below  the  geological  strata, 
may  render  the  air  unwholesome  and  inquinate. 

My  own  opinion  has  long  been,  that  many  true  epidcmial  diseases  do 
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depend  upon  censes  that  an  prodoeed  iMnesth  the  esrdi'B  emt;  mtA 
that  the  volatile,  and  perhaps  inpondsrable  eaeenees  in  ifhieli  thej  wm- 
Btst,  may  forever  escape  t tie  .extortions  of  the  ohemtst,  or  .the  obeerrv 
tiona  of  the  cudiometrist.  Tbe  staospherie  oomn,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  we  live,  to  uae  the  fignre  of  Bonboldt,  cannot  bnt  hsTS  perpetial 
relations  with  the  earth's  awre  oentnl  and  igneous  bms.  Then  maj 
then  be,  and  there  are  prob«blj,  muiy  material  easoDees,  or  compeuids, 
whose  names  are  not  yet,  and  perhaps  new  shall  be,  plae«d  npon  tb« 
catalogue  of  simple  substrooes.  Sneh  elements  might  inqnniate  As 
whole  air  of  &  place  or  a  nation  for  nontha  in  Bnooeuion,  mo^fjng 
the  life-force  of  man  in  spidemia  fevms,  inflaanaation^  Ac,  or  Aej 
might  even  be  supposed  to  rise  like  tbe  material  oanae  of  ebolen,  it 
certain  parallels  and  meridians,  and  even  to  make  tbe  oireut  of  tbt 
earth ;  as  cholera  has  twioe  ctoD«,-and  u  inflnensa  b^  aeraral  tfaM 
been  known  to  do. 

I  believe  it  ia  correct  to  say  AmI  the  acteorologieal  doomneiits  ban 
hitherto  cast  no  real  light  upon  tbe  nature  of  epidemie  cstisflfl ;  for  thaw 
prevalent  and  wiilo-spread  diseases  that  depend  apon  raeteoroli^iesl 
states  are  rather  to  be  regarded  at  weatberly  or  elimatie,  than  at  tns 
epideniial  disorders.  Henoe,  it  appean  to  me  that  the  word  epidemie- 
disease,  and  the  word  epidemioHSonatitatioa,  are  decUratorj-  and  aot 
explanatory  words,  and  mean,  indeed,  little  more  than  this,  namely,  thst 
a  diaeafle  ia  nnusually  prevalent,  and  that  anch  unusnal  prevalence  hu 
some  relation  to  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  precise  nature  of  which 
all  men  are  equally  ignorant. 

Now,  although  the  Stadent  may  thus  be  unable  to  learn  what  it  is 
that  inquinatee  the  air,  and  makes  us  sick,  he  needs  not  to  deny  thst 
the  air  is  vitiated;  for  he  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  tbe  canse  really 
eiists,  and  must  eiist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  in  the  earth,  or  only 
in  vegetable  or  animal  substances  npon  the  earth;  inasmuch  as,  if  they 
were  confined  within  the  bowela  of  the  earth,  or  anextricated  from 
Tegetable  substances,  or  combined  in  the  waters,  they  wonid  prove 
innocuous.  He  can  no  more  escape  from  the  conviction  of  its  exist* 
ence  than  he  can  escape  from  the  conviction  that  there  is  time,  space, 
or  force ;  of  which,  however,  he  can  no  more  know  what  they  are,  than 
what  epidemic  cause  is.  Inasmuch  as  he  can  reason  upoo  time,  spact, 
and  force,  and  make  accnrate  compntstions  of  them,  though  be  knon 
them  not ;  ao  can  he,  in  like  manner,  reason  upon  epidemic  cause,  aod 
compute  its  date,  duration,  and  violence,  by  its  effects  and  resalts. 

For  example,  let  the  Student  inquire  what  it  ia  within  the  auimal 
economy  that  can  ba  acted  n^on  by  anch  epidemic  causes.     In  the 
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H6teI-DieQ,  at  Paris,  there  have  prevailed  the  most  devastating  epi- 
demics of  child-bed  fever;  that,  after  disappearing  for.  years,  have 
recommenced  their  ravages  in  the  same  establishment,  again  and 
again.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Maison  d'Accoachements  or  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  of  hospitals  at 
Vienna,  London,  Berlin,  Prague,  Philadelphia,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
there  may  have  been  established  any  large  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  numerous  lying-in  women.  Such  epidemic-cause  has  been 
in  activity  since  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  twenty-three  centuries  ago. 
I  made  out  from  that  elegant  work  of  Dr.  Meissner,  Die  Frauen^ 
mmmerkrankheitenj  and  from  Osanam's  Hiitoire  Mfdieale  Q-SnSrale  et 
ParHeuUere  des  Malad%e$  HpidStniqtieiy  Contagiemes,  et  EpiMOotiquu^ 
a  catalogue  of  dates  and  places  in  which  epidemic  child-bed  fever  has 
prevailed  from  1652  to  1845,  with  references  to  the  authors  who  have 
Dentioned  or  described  them.  I  could  easily  have  augmented  this 
catalogue  by  additions  from  Churchill's  account  in  the  vol.  of  J^tMyt 
^11  Puerperal  Fever y  republished  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  were  it 
not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  and  limits  of  this  volume  to  do  so. 
I  shall,  therefore,  subjoin  only  the  data  foupd  in  Meissner  and  Oxa- 
nam,  notifying  that  the  authorities  from  Meissner  are  indicated  by  the 
letter  M.,  and  in  Ozanam  by  the  letter  0. 
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1805.    DnbHn, 

Collini, 

M. 

1809.    Leeds, 

Hey, 

M. 

1810.    Dublin, 

Colling 

M. 

1811.    Heidelberg, 

NagUe, 

M. 

1811.    DabliD, 

Collins, 

H. 

1811.    Somereetehire, 

Bradley, 

M. 
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Collins, 

M. 
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M. 
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M. 
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F.  Boyer, 

M. 

1818.    WorUburg, 

Sohloie^ 

M. 

1818.    Northamberluid,  Penn., 

S.  JackaoD, 

M. 

1818.    Vienna,  Dreeden,  Bamberg, 

KiwiMh, 

M. 

1818.    DobUn, 

CoUina, 

M. 

1819.    Berlin, 

Pfenibr, 

H. 

1819.    DabUn, 

M. 

1820.    Dablin, 

Collins, 

M. 
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Campbell  and  MaeUnioah, 

M. 

1828.    DabUn, 

Collins, 

X. 
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Uppich, 

X. 

1825.    Hanover, 

Dommas, 

x. 

1826.    Dablin, 

Collins, 

X. 

1826.    Berlin, 

X. 

1827.    Barmen  and  Nenenhana, 
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X. 

1828.    Dublin, 

Collins, 

X. 

1829.    Paris,  Dablin, 

Tonnell6,  Collins, 

M. 

1830.    Giessen, 

Ritgen, 

K. 

1833.    Pragae, 

Qaadrat, 

M. 

1834.    Paris, 

Boachat, 

X. 

1836  ] 

to     >  Vienna, 

Klein, 

K. 

1843.] 
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X. 
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Zeugerle, 

X. 

1843.    Paris, 

Bidaalt  and  Amaat, 

X. 

1845.    Dablin, 

McClintook, 

X. 

The  foregoing  catalogue  might  yMd  ease  be  greatly  amplified,  were 
time  and  space  allowed  me  here ;  but,  eren  as  it  is,  it  may  senre  to 
show  the  Student  that  the  eaunt^  for  there  is  a  cause,  may  be  in  acti?itj 
in  many  different  and  distant  quarters,  and  in  many  consecntiTe  years. 
At  least,  the  inspection  of  the  table  ought  to  convince  him  that  child- 
bed fever  is  no  rarely-occurring  disorder,  and,  in  fact,  is  well  worthy  of 
his  earnest  contemplation. 

The  most  singular  known  property  of  the  cause  of  child-bed  fever 
k,  that  it  operates  upon  women  pregnant  or  lying-in^  and  upon 
tl\em  only;  and  that,  while  its  reign  causes  terror  and  desolation  among 
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thmt  class  of  personSy  it  never  in  the  least  degree  inflnenees  the  health 
or  threatens  the  security  of  the  virgin,  the  child,  the  boy,  the  man,  or 
the  married  bnt  non-pregnant  woman.  The  Student  may  well  feri 
amated  at  sach  a  proposition,  seeing  that  pregnant  and  lying-in  women 
•re,  as  to  their  generical  nature,  snsceptibility,  and  fordes,  like  all 
other  women,  and  in  a  general  sense  participate  in  the  nature  of  man. 
Hence  the  Student  ought  to  persevere  in  the  inquiry  as  to  what  it  is 
within  the  animal  economy  of  the  gravid  woman,  that  can  be  acted  upon 
by  the  epidemic-cause  to  pervert  it  first,  and  then  develop  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  ehild*bed  fever.  And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  he  may  begin 
to  perceive  some  ground  to  stand  upon.  What  is  it,  then,  within  the 
Animal  economy  of  the  pregnant  or  lying-in  woman,  that  can  be  acted 
mpon  deleteriously  by  the  poisoning  force  of  the  epidemic-cause,  where- 
as all  other  members  of  the  human  race  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  power 
of  that  cause  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  when  I  contemplate  the  living 
being  man,  I  am  compelled  to  attribute  to  his  nervous  element,  or  nervous 
jobstance  or  mass,  all  his  impressionable  quality,  as  well  as  all  bis  percep- 
tive and  motor  force,  not  motion;  for  I  can  not  but  consider  that  he  lives 
by  his  nervous  mass,  and  through  it  alone;  and  that,  whatever  within 
Um  participates  in  the  condition  of  vitality,  does  so  because,  and 
solely  because  it  participates  in  the  nervous  substance,  nervous  element, 
or  mass;  and  that  nothing  within  him  lives,  save  because  of  its  nervous 
element.  If  the  blood-disk  lives,  if  the  macula  germinativa  is  alive,  if  an 
ovarian  ovule  lives,  if  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  endowed  with  plastic  and 
alterative  forces,  it  is,  in  all  these  cases,  because  the  disk,  the  macula, 
or  the  nucleus  is  endowed  with  nervous  mass,  in  the  condition  of,  at 
least,  what  Oken  calls  point-substance.  And  now,  having  made  this 
sverment,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  consider  the  derm,  mus- 
cle, mucous  and  serous  tissue,  the  vascular,  absorbent,  and  indeed  all 
the  tissues,  whether  of  a  general  or  a  special  anatomy,  to  be  endowed 
with  life-force,  only  in  virtue  of  the  nervous  mass  within  them,  without 
whose  presence  and  combination  in  them  no  vital  organisation  could 
possibly  exist. 

This  is  the  ground  upon  which,  I  say,  the  Student  can  begin  to  stand, 
and  on  which  he  shall  be  sure  at  last  to  find  a  firm  and  solid  footing. 

Seeing  that  neither  meteorology,  nor  chemistry,  nor  eudiometry  can 
over  furnish  him  with  any  rationale  of  epidemic-causation,  let  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  admit,  even  if  but  for  a  moment,  that  the  at- 
BMMphere  may  be  rendered  unwholesome  or  inquinate  by  telluric  poisons 
jBized  with  its  lower  strata ;  then  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  these  poisons 
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may,  like  opium  and  the  narcottc»;  lik«  arsenic  and  nerctny;  Iftf  M 
fusible  ettmulants,  as  ether,  clilororonn,  tad  otber  sacfa,  imfmrttflU^ 
modify  the  crasie  and  healthy  force  of  the  Derrous  msss.  lo  iIki  Jnim 
u  to  extend  the  ravages  of  black  death,  of  Eogli&h  s«ea.t,  SjnutplagK, 
or  Asiatic  cholera,  or  influcDza,  among  thoosands  or  millioDe  of  amr  iss; 
or  prevail,  as  epizootic  canses,  orer  the  existence  of  fiocki  ajid  hok, 
and  beaats  of  the  field,  or  of  fish  in  rivers  and  in  the  ocean.  It  » tatj 
alaofor  the  mind  to  diecover  that  each  an  epidemicK»ose,  tfamt^itbciig 
within  ita  range  men  and  boys,  unmarried  women  and  children,  aawd 
as  pregnant  and  Ijing-in  women,  Bhall  not  be  able  lo  effect  eneih  m- 
fliderable  morbid  cha.ngcs  in  the  nervoas  mass  as  to  make  anj  cf  thM 
clasaeB  become  victims  to  it,  save  pregnant  and  lying-in  women  akat; 
and  these,  only  because  their  peculiar  condition  serves,  as  exciting  cii, 
to  bring  out  into  full  manifestation  the  power  of  the  troe  proximate  csmc, 
or  epidemic-cause.  Epidemic-causes  or  poisons,  such  «s  this,  wvA 
necessarily  be  esteemed  to  be  very  weak  as  to  their  inflaence  on  hsmu 
health;  else,  we  should  certainly  obserre  some  changes  in  the  health  of 
other  persons  besides  the  pregnant  and  lying-in.  Still,  even  mch  fte- 
ble  poisons  may  be  strong  enough  to  give  to  the  body  a  tendency  or  dis- 
position to  become  diseased — and  with  such  tendencies  once  established, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  no  farther  than  to  pregnancy  and  labor  for  the 
exciting  and  cognizable  causes  of  the  malady. 

A  very  curious  remark  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Collins,  p.  386,  whidi 
Bhowa  that  the  modifications  of  the  air  which  precede  the  eruption  of 
epidemic  child-bed  fever  in  hospitals  are  gradual.  "  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke 
states  it  was  generally  observed  that,  previous  to  puerperal  fever  be- 
coming epidemic  in  the  hospital,  the  patients  recovered  more  slowly; 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  nurses,  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  get 
them  out  of  bed  than  usual.  This,  from  ezperienoe,  I  have  no  dinbt 
is  the  case ;  and,  when  observed,  should  arouse  the  medical  attendant 
to  adopt,  without  delay,  every  means  he  considers  in  the  least  calca- 
lated  to  prevent  its  occurrence." 

I  am  quite  sore  that  all  those  practitioners  who  have  lived  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  even  witfaoat  meeting  with  the  cases  in 
their  own  elientila,  must  have  made  the  same  observation  as  to  the 
slowness  and  difficulty  of  recovery  in  the  majority  of  lying-ia  womn 
daring  the  reign  of  the  epidemic. 

For  my  part,  Z  cannot  doubt  that,  during  the  reign  of  epidemic 
obolera  in  Philadelphia,  when  we  lost  some  seven  bondred  or  one  thou- 
sand eitisens  out  of  420,000  aonls,  there  were  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons within  range  of  the  onnse;  whereas,  in  fact,  not  many  thouaandi 
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of  them  felt  or  perceived  anything  amiss  in  regard  to  their  health* 
Only  they,  in  whom  some  occasional  cause  came  to  start  the  train  of 
Borbid  symptoms,  could  give  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  eamation. 

In  like  manner,  I  conceive  that,  in  a  fatal  epidemic  child-bed  fever, 
in  H6tel  Dien  or  Dublin  Hospital,  the  cause  could  not  but  embrace 
within  its  epidemic-sphere  all  the  nurses  and  attendants  in  the  house ; 
but,  wanting  the  occasional  causes,  none  sickened  save  the  pregnant 
and  lying-in  inmates  of  the  houses,  the  districts,  or  states,  comprised 
in  the  catalogue.  I  conceive  that  these  remarks  are  just,  and  that  they 
nifficiently  show  how  it  may  happen  that  an  epidemical  constitution  of 
the  air  may  incline  many  women  in  child-bed  to  fall  sick  with  perito- 
nitis, or  metritis,  or  phlebitis,  although  the  cause  b  of  such  feeble 
power  as  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  making  any  persons  except  these 
Tery  women  fall  sick. 

Having  now  set  forth  my  thought  as  to  epidemic-cause,  though  not 
in  such  detail  and  with  the  fuller  elucidations  that  are  forbidden  by 
ike  limits  of  this  volume,  I  shall  call  the  Student's  attention  to  another 
supposed  cause  of  child-bed  fever,  to  wit,  the  so-called  contagious- 
cause. 

Many  medical  men,  and  along  with  them  a  major  part  of  the  un- 
thinking, unreasoning  public,  looking  in  vain  for  rationales  of  the 
cause  of  child-bed  fever,  endeavor  to  satisfy  their  hankering  after 
knowledge  upon  that  point,  by  adopting  the  notion  that  the  cause  of 
epidemic  child-bed  fever  is  a  contagion. 

The  Student  will  naturally  be  desirous  to  learn,  if  child-bed  fever 
be  really  a  contagious  disease,  what  the  principle  of  that  contagion  is ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  here,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  epidemic  malady, 
he  shall  have  to  rest  content  with  the  $ound  of  the  word  contagion,  a 
word  which,  being  interpreted,  means  communicable  from  person  to 
person,  or  by  individual  to  individual.  This  is  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  word;  for,  as  to  the  how,  and  the  what,  no  man  hath  yet  obtained 
any  definite  notion,  since  no  man  hath  known  or  can  know  what  a 
miasm  or  a  contagion  is.  Miasm  and  contagion  are  words,  nothing 
more;  they  represent  no  precise  material  idea  of  the  mind. 

This  notion  of  a  contagion  of  child-bed  fever,  communicated  from 
individual  to  individual,  either  immediately  or  mediately  through  a 
third  person,  has  arisen  upon  the  observation  of  what  are  asserted  to  be 
facts.  It  has  often  happened,  for  example,  that  a  woman  in  a  lying-in 
ward,  dying  with  the  disease,  has  been  speedily  followed  to  the  grave 
by  other  women  occupying  the  same  apartment;  and  it  has  at  once 
been  assumed  that  the  second  and  third  victims  had  taken  the  con- 
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tagion  from  the  first  TJctim,  nnd  thnt,  withott 
pcned  that  the  first  patient  acquired  the  disordi 
bahle  that  others  shouhl  take  it  in  the  same  wi 
is  observed  to  meet  vrith  many  cases  m  his 
brethren  in  the  same  town  or  district  meetwid 
a  monthly  nurse,  going  from  one  sick  woman 
speedily  falls  sick  with  a  like  disorder,  gives  n 
she  or  that  the  physician  should  bo  looked  to  i 
poisgn  or  contagion.  Such  occurrences  are  n 
medical  men ;  8o  that  a  physician  or  a  nurse,  i 
been  called  a  walking  pestilence. 

X>eeply  impressed  as  I  am  with  the  importat 
quite  aware  that  argument  and  proof  are  ofU 
change  the  fixed  opinions  of  men,  I  cannot,  h( 
the  reasons  that  compel  me  to  dissent  from  Hb 
in  child-bed  fever.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak 
withstanding  I  am  convinced  they  will  be  cos 
starkces  promptly  rejected,  and  even  with  disd 
the  question  to  be  a  most  important  one,  inasB 
cept  the  notion  of  a  contagious  origin,  we  oa| 
sequences  of  that  dogma.  Certainly,  that  ma 
and  wicked  wretch,  who,  believing  in  the  conb 
should  yet  continue  to  exercise  his  ministry, 
death  and  desolation  into  whatever  family  be 
the  part  of  the  obstetrician.  For,  if  one  ca 
other  must  also  be  communicable ;  and  such  a  fa 
and  honesty  to  desist  from,  or  to  suspend  hi 
soon  as  be  happens  to  be  called  to  any  case, 
dreas,  and  purify  his  person,  and  then  go  li 
with  bim,  wherever  he  goes,  a  peripatetic  dooB 
it  is  his  dress  that  poisons — the  malady  is  coi 
person,  and  not  from  dress  to  dress.  Let  hin 
visit  another  patient  until  a  long  and  perfed 
made  him  no  longer  dangerous  as  the  upas.  Il 
case,  let  him  stop  again  in  time.  Certain  wri 
tion  betwixt  sporadic  cases  as  n on- contagious 
highly  contagious.  But,  who  is  he  can  diai 
case,  that  destroys,  and  an  epidemic  one  that 
like  manner?  Whether  the  woman  perish 
epidemic  child-bed  fever,  the  signs,  seats,  lesiii 
cisely  the  same  as  to  the  victims,  and  the  poi 
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gion  rnnBt  be  identical.  It  is  useless  to  cavil  with  me  on  the  facts. 
Nothing  is  more  false  than  what  are  called  facts,  since  nothing  is  so 
difficult  as  to  know  what  a  fact  is.  The  lawyers  know  this,  and  even 
their  cross-examinations  leave  them  in  so  great  an  ignorancCi  that  the 
jury  vote  is  always  a  matter  of  doubt — and  even  when  given,  often 
wrongfully  given.  I  have  carefully  read  the  cases,  considered  the  ar- 
guments, and  witnessed  many  of  the  events  upon  which  so  confident  a 
belief  of  the  contagion  is  founded — and  I  aver  that  I  do  not  discover 
any  force  in  them,  that  ought  to  convince  me  of  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disorder;  wherefore  I  utterly  reject  and  deny  the  doctrine  as 
one  injurious  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  pernicious  to  the 
people,  by  filling  the  minds  of  interested  parties  with  alarm,  and  pro- 
pagating, from  age  to  age,  a  vile  superstition  as  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  many  diseases. 

Should  the  Student  ask  me  how  to  explain  the  curious  occurrence  of 
cases  in  the  practice  of  one  medical  gentleman,  while  his  neighbor 
meets  with  no  such  cases,  I  cannot  account  for  so  great  a  mystery ;  one 
which  evinces  rather  a  strange  coincidence  of  accidents,  than  a  peri- 
patetic causation  by  the  doctor.  I  prefer  to  attribute  them  to  accident, 
or  Providence,  of  which  I  can  form  a  conception,  rather  than  to  a  con- 
tagion of  which  I  cannot  form  any  clear  idea,  at  least  as  to  this  parti- 
cular malady.  To  show  how  such  things  do  happen,  I  will  here  relate 
an  incident,  which  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  my  mind. 

A  medical  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  left  a  patient  whom  he  had 
just  delivered,  and  immediately  crossed  the  street,  where  in  a  house  oppo- 
site he  delivered  another  woman  very  speedily.  The  lady  first  men- 
tioned was  seized  with  epidemic  child-bed  fever,  and  died ;  the  second  one 
got  well  without  the  least  accident.  He  was  then  in  the  height  of  an 
epidemic,  which  seemed  to  single  him  out  from  among  his  brethren  as 
meeting  with  these  dreadful  cases,  of  which  they  had  none  in  their  prac- 
tice. The  question  may  be  asked,  how  happened  it  that,  if  he  conveyed 
the  poison,  he  did  not  convey  it  to  both  these  women?  It  is  true  the 
Student  may  reply  he  was  poisonous,  but  only  one  of  the  women  was 
susceptible;  and  the  proof  that  he  was  poisonous  is  contained  in  the 
fact  that  he  lost  sixteen  women,  whereas  other  men  lost  not  one.  If 
the  Student  replies  after  this  manner,  let  me  say  that,  within  a  few 
days  after  the  above-named  occurrences,  he  invited  me  to  visit  with 
him  a  woman,  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  beforementioned 
dwellings,  and  whom  we  found  moriband  with  child-bed  fever.  He 
was  greatly  affected  by  thus  finding  his  patient  in  the   article  of 
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death,  and  as  we  left  the  door  together,  he  said,  '^  Am  I  not  singnlarlj 
UAfortunate  ?  Here  is  this  poor  woman  now  dying,  while  in  yonder 
house,  a  little  way  off,"  pointing  to  it,  ^^  lies  another  patient  of  mine, 
who  is  likewise  dying.  What  a  singular  coincidence  of  cases !  That 
case,  over  yonder,  is  one  of  a  woman  whom  I  have  repeatedly  assisted 
in  her  labors.  A  good  while  ago  she  sent  me  a  message  to  engage  me 
to  wait  upon  her  about  this  time.  Having  heard  nothing  from  her, 
and  being  anxious  on  account  of  this  epidemic,  I  called  at  the  house 
to-day,  to  learn  if  she  was  well.  I  was  told  that,  baring  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  labor,  and  rapidly  delivered,  they  bad  not  been  wil- 
ling to  trouble  me  to  call.  That  she  had  continued  quite  well,  bat 
now  was  very  sick,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  Upon  approaching 
her  bedside,  I  found  her  irrecoverably  ill  with  child-bed  fever,  and  she 
is  actually  in  a  dying  state." 

Such  was  the  statement  of  my  medical  friend ;  and  I  have  related 
it  in  order  that  I  might  next  ask  the  Student  to  see,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  undeniable  proof  that  strange,  inexplicable  coinci- 
dences may  cause  one  medical  gentleman  to  be  tracked,  as  it  were,  by 
child-bed  fever  cases,  without  any  complicity  of  his  person  or  clothing 
in  the  causation  of  them.  In  this  instance,  he  had  not  seen  the 
woman  until  he  found  her  perishing;  in  the  other,  if  he  gave  the 
malady  to  Mrs.  A,  and  did  not  give  it  to  Mrs.  B,  did  he  communi- 
cate it  to  Mrs.  G?  and,  if  he  did,  where  did  Mrs.  D  find  it?  I 
said  he  lost  sixteen  patients  out  of  a  great  number.  Did  be  give 
it  to  number  one?  No.  Did  number  one  enable  him  to  transfer  it 
to  number  two  ?  No.  Why  should  the  Student  believe  (he  cannot 
know)  that  he  gave  it  to  number  three,  since  number  four  unques- 
tionably did  not  receive  it  from  him  ?  Well,  then,  if  number  foar 
did  not  receive  it  from  him,  why  should  the  Student  charge  him  with 
giving  it  to  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  so  on  to  the  last  of  the  me- 
lancholy list?  For  my  part,  I  am  sure  he  neither  did  nor  could  commu- 
nicate it  to  anybody.  If  the  Student  still  insists  that  he  was  the  con- 
veyer of  the  poison,  how  did  he  convey  it  ?  Had  he  himself  the  dis- 
ease ?  No.  Did  he  convey  it  in  his  clothes,  or  hair,  or  scarf-skin,  or 
pulmonary  or  cutaneous  halitus — which  of  these  ?  But  another  friend  of 
mine  who  had  been  chased^  so  to  speak,  by  a  series  of  such  cases,  seventy 
in  all,  left  the  city,  was  absent  many  days,  and  on  returning^  shaved 
his  head,  got  a  new  wig,  new  clothes,  new  gloves,  new  pencil.  He 
next  went  into  a  bath,  was  washed  clean,  dressed  himself,  and  then 
visited  and  assisted  a  woman  in  labor  who  was  seized  next  day  and  died. 
Prussic  acid,  or  arsenic,  or  nicotine,  would  hardly  be  more  poisonous 
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than  each  a  gentleman,  if  he  was  poiflonons,  which  he  was  not;  he  was 
only  nnlncky  in  meeting  with  the  epidemic  cases.  I  say  he  was  not 
poisonous ;  bnt,  if  the  Student  insists  he  was  poisonous,  pray,  how  was 
lie  so?  Not  in  his  hair,  which  was  cut  off;  not  in  his  dress,  it  was 
new;  not  in  his  health,  for  he  was  in  good  health;  everything,  ex- 
cept the  man,  was  new.  He  could  not  have  carried  the  atmosphere 
of  his  last  patient's  chamber  with  him  to  the  country ;  kept  it 
About  him  like  an  invisible  cloud,  during  many  days ;  and  then,  after 
m  bath,  carry  it  into  the  last  patient's  chamber  to  destroy  her  with 
exhalations  more  pestiferous  than  the  breath  of  Cacus.  I  have  just 
BOW,  since  writing  the  last  sentence,  read  again  the  observations  upon 
the  contagion  of  child-bed  fever,  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  beginning  upon 
page  487  of  his  admirable  LeetureM  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery^  8vo.  1844.  No  author  has  given  or  can  give  a  clearer  or 
more  candid  detail  than  his  of  the  motives  to  believe  or  reject  the 
eontagion,  as  a  cause,  as  far  as  those  motives  are  discoverable  in  the 
olMerved  cases.  The  esteem  and  veneration  I  feel  for  that  wise  and 
good  man.  Dr.  Lee,  are  so  great,  that,  if  I  could  believe  because  any 
living  physician  believes  a  dogma,  I  should  believe  it  because  he  does. 
Bat  Dr.  Lee  does  not  believe;  he  only  suspects  and  fears.  At  page 
489,  he  says  of  the  facts,  that,  ^^  though  they  have  led  me  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  communicable  by  contagion,  and 
•ometimes  has  a  connection  with  erysipelas ;  they  have  not,  perhaps, 
been  sufficiently  numerous,  and  of  so  decisive  a  character,  as  to  dispel 
every  doubt  on  the  subject  of  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature, 
end  prove  that  it  is  a  specific  inflammation.  It  is  but  right  to  state 
tbat,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  has  occurred,  and  in  the 
moBt  destructive  form,  where  contagion  could  not  possibly  be  supposed 
to  have  operated  as  the  cause." 

Dr.  Lee  gives  a  summary  of  opinions  of  past  writers,  whom  I  shall 
not  cite  for  want  of  space  in  this  volume. 

Let  not  the  Student  charge  me,  then,  with  ignorance  of  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  so-called  contagion  of  our  dreaded  disorder. 

I  am  by  no  means  ignorant  of  them,  as  stated  by  numerous  authors; 
and  have,  moreover,  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  living  accoucheurs,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  so  that  I  am 
Ignorant  neither  of  facts  nor  opinions ;  yet,  I  wholly  reject  the  conta- 
gion of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  pertussis,  as  I  do  that  of  yellow  fever 
and  cholera.  And  I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  excuse  myself  to  my 
brethren  who  have  opposite  views,  beseeching  them  to  observe  that, 
while  I  contend  for  the  faith  I  have,  I  do  not  condemn  thcm^  however 
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I  may  dissent  from  their  opinioM  on  these  points.  Let  them  therefore, 
in  like  manner,  condemn  and  confute  my  aptniom  on  ehild-bed  ferer 
contagion,  and,  if  possible,  pardon  fn$. 

A  man  living  by  the  edge  of  a  swamp  or  mill-pond,  in  September  and 
October,  is  very  likely  to  have  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever.  A  manh- 
miasm  makes  him  sick,  and  that  after  a  particular  manner.  But  what 
is  the  marsh-miasm  ?  No  man  hath  answered  that  queation;  and  yet, 
everybody  agrees  there  is  some  unknown  relation  betwixt  the  awanp 
and  the  morbid  phenomena  observable  in  the  man,  and  that  unknowii 
relation  is  expressed  in  the  word  miasm.  In  like  manner,  m  woman 
delivered  in  a  lying-in  ward  of  the  hospital,  falls  sick  with  eUld-bei 
fever.  She  is  the  first  on  the  list ;  but  her  case  may  be  followed  by 
ten  or  by  two  hundred  other  cases.  As  jbo  the  marsh-miasm,  I  know 
it  not ;  I  only  know  that  it  is ;  and,  in  like  manner^  I  know  not  what 
the  ward-miasm  is.  I  do  know,  however,  that  it  is.  The  m&rah^miaaa 
makes  sick  unto  death.  The  ward-miasm  makes  also  sick  onto  death. 
A  hundred  men  shall  fall  sick  in  the  Yalteline,  or  in  the  Campagna,  and 
a  hundred  women  shall  fall  sick  in  the  hospital.  Which  is  a  oontagiow 
cause,  and  which  is  not  a  contagious  cause?  The  Student  may  aay  he 
suspects  the  ward-disease  to  be  contagious,  but  let  him  not  aay  that  he 
knows  it  to  be  so;  ntaui  and  y^oaisj  belief  and  knowledge,  are  Teiy 
different  states  of  the  human  understanding. 

Let  the  Student  say,  if  he  will,  I  know  that  Mrs.  A  communicated 
her  epidemic  child-bed  fever  to  Mrs.  B,  and  I  know  it,  because  Mrs.  A 
ilied  on  Wednesday  in  the  same  ward  with  Mrs.  B,  who  took  it  and 
died  on  Saturday.  If  the  Student  should  thus  speak,  I  must  reply  to 
him  that,  as  he  admits  it  arose  spontaneously  in  Mrs.  A,  he  ought  not 
to  assume  that  it  could  not  spontaneously  arise  in  Mrs.  B.  In  such  a 
contagious  malady  as  smallpox,  if  A  be  sick  with  it,  and  B  come 
into  bis  house,  and  after  some  days  of  incubation  should  fall  sick  with 
variola,  he  has  a  reasonable  inference  from  A  to  B,  and  that  infer- 
ence is  confirmed  and  reduced  from  belief  or  probability  to  kiiowledge, 
because  he  knows  he  could  have  taken  lymph  or  pus  from  A,  with 
which  to  inoculate  B;  an  inoculation  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce smallpox.  But,  in  child-bed  fever,  he  can  have  no  such  reason- 
able inference,  since  he  cannot  inoculate  B  with  the  malady  of  A,  and 
knows  not  where  to  look  for  any  virus,  and  has  not  the  least  notion  of 
what  the  cause  is.  In  small  pox^  though  he  cannot  know  what  the 
cause  is,  yet  be  can  and  does  know  where  to  look  for  it,  and  he  always 
finds  it  combined  with  or  contained  in  the  lymph  or  pua  of  a  vari- 
olous pustule. 
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Inamnneh  as  we  cannot  know  what  the  essence  of  a  miasm  or  oonta* 
gion  is,  we  ought  to  examine  ourseWes — that  is  to  say,  we  oaght  to  prj 
uto  oar  understanding,  and  see,  if  possible,  whether,  under  these  myste- 
rious circumstances,  there  is  not  disooverable  some  principle,  some  law  or 
fact,  whether  in  our  own  understanding,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  patient, 
which,  being  duly  comprehended,  might  lead  us  to  an  absolute  knowledge 
vpon  this  subject,  and  so,  free  us  from  miserable  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings of  duty ;  and  to  this  end,  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  self-ezami- 
malion  must  result  in  this,  namely,  that  a  miasm,  or  a  contagion,  can 
Mt  only  on  the  sensitiye  element  of  bodies,  just  as  medicines  act 
iolely  by  the  impression  they  make  upon  the  same  sensitive  element. 
Am  medicines  do  not  act  upon  the  dead  body,  neither  can  miasms  or 
contagions  affect  it.  Miasms  and  contagions  are  in  the  same  category 
of  powers  as  medicines. 

Every  person  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  what  is  called  method, 
W  classification  in  Natural  History,  knows  that  the  whole  of  the  soolo- 
ipeal  series  have  been  arranged  upon  the  principle  of  the  subordination 
of  the  organs. 

**  Vertebrate  animals  possess  a  trunk,  on  the  sides  of  which  all  their 
ports  are  symmetrically  arranged,  because  their  nervous  system  con- 
nets  of  a  central  medullary  cone,  from  each  side  of  which  proceed,  in 
symmetrical  order,%the  nerves  of  all  the  parts.  The  body  of  a  md- 
losk  is  a  lump,  because  its  nervous  system  is  confused;  the  articulates 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  symmetry,  because  their  nervous  system  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  symmetrical ;  their  body  is  articulated  exteriorly 
because  the  nervous  system  is  so  within  :  in  fine,  even  in  the  radiated 
animals,  the  last  vestiges  of  a  nervous  system,  to  be  traced  in  them, 
have  the  same  radiate  form  which  their  whole  body  has." 

'*  The  form  of  the  nervous  system,  therefore,  determines  the  form  of 
the  entire  animal,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  so  is  plain ;  it  is  because, 
in  fact,  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the  entire  animal,  all 
the  other  systems  being  added  merely  to  serve  and  maintain 
it." — Fhurem. 

The  above  paragraphs,  from  p.  88  of  M.  Flourens'  Analy$e  Itaiior^ 
nSe  de$  Travaux  de  Q-earge$  Ouvierj  are  cited  to  confirm  the  propo- 
sition that  the  nervous  mass  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  or  element  upon 
which  medicines,  miasms,  or  contagions  can  act;  and  that,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  animal  is  what  it  is,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  nervous  mass  within  it,  then  we  may  discern,  in 
states  of  the  nervous  mass,  causes  why  the  organs  should  become 
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pathological  seatSi  instead  of  continuing  to  be  the  seats  of  phjsiologieal 
action  or  force. 

The  neryoos  mass,  then,  is  not  only  the  elaborator,  bat  the  generator 
of  its  organs ;  maintaining  thus  health  and  life,  or,  losing  the  reins  of 
its  government,  allowing  them  to  fall  into  disease  or  death. 

I  pray  the  Student,  j^ro  hoe  viee^  to  look  upon  the  nervoas  mass  as  a 
unit,  with  power  to  assume  the  form  of  encephalon  and  cerebro-spintl 
axis,  sympathetic  system,  ganglion,  plexus,  nerve-fibril,  or  nervous- 
molecule:  wherever  it  is,  it  is  the  unit  of  the  nervous  mass,  all  whose 
parts  are  bound  into  one  co-ordinated  whole  by  the  centralised  power 
existing  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

This  unit-mass  may  extend  or  protract  itself,  and  evolve  itself  into 
the  form  of  optic-nerve  and  retina,  lung,  gland,  spleen,  hand,  heart,  ear, 
alimentary  apparatus,  skin,  muscle,  capillary  vessel,  joints ;  in  short,  it 
extends  itself  and  becomes  organ,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  by  perpe- 
tual supplies  of  material  and  of  oxygen.  The  organs  and  all  tiie  parts 
are  its  machinery,  to  which  it  supplies  the  necessary  power,  and  which 
it  withholds  from  them  when  it  is  itself  incapacitated. 

If  the  nervous  mass  is  thus  the  regent  and  supreme  dominator  of  all 
the  parts,  it  can  only  be  so  when  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  own  nor- 
mal existence  are  present ;  but  the  nervous  mass  is  subject  to  induration, 
to  ramollescence  and  pressure— to  too  little  pressure — to  strength — to 
weakness — to  various  pathological  states,  and  to  death.  To  point  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn  at  a  man,  arouses  in  an  instant  the  fiercest  passions  of  his 
soul.  To  blast  him  by  some  spectacle  of  horror,  is  to  make  every  fibre 
tremble  and  quiver.  To  appeal  to  his  human  sympathy,  is  to  melt  him 
into  the  softness  of  the  woman  or  child.  To  heat  him  with  wine,  to 
anaesthetize  him  with  chloroform,  to  cast  him  under  the  therapeutical 
force  of  antimony,  or  mercury,  or  opium,  is  to  alter  the  state  and  force 
of  his  nervous  mass.  To  place  him,  in  autumn,  near  a  Southern  swamp, 
is  to  bring  his  nervous  mass  under  the  altering  influences  of  the  ma- 
laria :  but,  to  deliver  a  woman  in  a  lying-in  ward,  filled  with  the  cause 
of  child-bed  fever,  or  in  a  town  or  district  wherein  the  cause  of  child- 
bed fever  is  become,  by  some  constitution  of  the  air,  epidemical,  is  to 
modify,  by  means  of  the  malaria  of  the  town  or  ward,  her  nervous  ele- 
ment ;  to  the  end  that,  after  delivery,  she  shall  give  manifestations  of 
this  morbific  power  in  a  peritonitis,  or  metritis,  or  metro-phlebitis. 

Let  not  the  Student  invite  me  to  show  what  are  the  modifications 
of  the  nervous  mass,  brought  about  by  the  ward-malaria.  I  know 
them  not — any  more  than  I  know  the  modifications  of  the  encephalon 
effected  by  the  operation  of  the  causes  of  rage,  terror,  sympathy,  or 
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lieaTen-deseended  charitableness  that  divides  its  cloak  with  the  b^gar. 
Medidna  nan  agit  in  cadaver  is  a  true  saying.  What  modification  is  it 
of  the  nervous  mass,  that  leads  to  the  therapeutical  effects  of  ipecacu- 
anha or  tartar  emetic  doses?  Again  I  say,  medieina  nan  agit  in  eadenw. 

As  to  states  of  the  nervous,  mass  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
epidemic  cause  of  child-bed  fever,  their  existence  will  not  be  denied  by 
tile  contagionists — who,  at  mostf  only  accuse  physicians  and  nurses  of 
transferring,  by  their  person  or  dress,  the  eau9e  from  patient  to  patient. 
These  very  contagionists  contend  for  some  identity  in  the  causation 
tliat  renders  the  congener,  erysipelas,  rife  during  child*bed  fever  epi- 
demics.   But  they  contend  not  for  the  contagion  of  this  erysipelas. 

Contagionists  will  hardly  contend,  that  an  incubation  of  a  few  minutes 
mxk  suffice  to  awaken  the  fatal  train  of  symptoms — but,  and  here  is  the 
rab,  in  epidemic  child-bed  fever,  women  are  sometimes  attacked,  sicken- 
m^  and  destroyed  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  within  eight  hours, 
jirfker  the  close  of  the  la\)or.  Kiwisch  has  observed  this  frightful  rapidity 
ff  extinction.  Puzos  and  many  others  have  seen  cases  to  -prove  fatal  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Epidemic  constitutions  of  the  air  may  so  affect  the 
tiate  of  the  nervous  mass,  as  to  give  a  wide-spread  reign  of  synocha,  or 
typhus,  or  yellow  fever,  or  plague,  or  cholera,  or  black  death,  English 
•weat,  or  child-bed  fever,  whether  synochal  or  typhal :  during  the  reign 
e£  a  great  epidemic,  only  those  that  fall  sick  appear  to  have  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  causation,  l^et  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  of 
%  population  consisting  of  100,000  souls,  among  whom  5000  only 
■Mnifestly  fall  sick  under  the  epidemic,  the  multitudes  of  the  popu- 
lation who  have  resisted  the  cause,  though  exp6sed,  greatly  exceed  in 
number  those  who  have  been  disordered  by  it.  In  a  crowded  lying- 
in  hospital  there  are  many  servants,  and  pupils,  and  physicians,  and 
other  officers.  There  are  also  many  unmarried  women,  as,  for  exam- 
ine, Sisters  of  Charity,  who  wait  on  the  sick.  Ofttimes  the  lying- 
in  wards  are  nigh  to  fever  wards,  or  wards  for  the  wounded.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  this  potent  contagion,  which  destroys  like  the  most  virulent 
poison,  even  in  a  duration  of  only  eight  hours  ? — ^how  is  it,  I  ask,  that 
other  human  beings,  females  and  males,  are  never  even  suspected  to  be 
in  danger,  while  a  pregnant  and  lying-in  woman  is  looked  upon  as  in 
the  greatest  peril  while  she  stays  in  that  house ;  breathing  the  same 
air ;  living  on  the  same  food ;  and  in  all  respects,  save  her  pregnancy 
and  lying-in,  in  like  circumstances  with  the  other  non-pregnant  women 
and  virgins  by  whom  she  is  surrounded,  and  who  maintain  their  perfect 
health.  If  the  contagion  is  a  contagion,  it  must  be  a  specific  one, 
and  very  curiously  specific,  if  it  specifies  only  the  aeeauehSe.    How 
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eftn  tbe  Student  regard  it  m  specific  ?  Hoir  can  he,  in  fine,  hold  it  to 
be  a  contagion  ?  Is  there  a  contagion  specific  to  the  pregnant  woman, 
and  of  no  power  over  the  bodies  of  other  womeni  of  children  and  males  ? 
As  well  might  the  Stadent  say  that  pregnancy  has  changed  and  sob- 
Terted  the  specific  character  of  the  woman.  It  wonld  be  nonsense  to 
eay  so. 

Bat,  if  the  Stadent  should  incline  to  say  that  the  cause,  tlioogh  it 
may  have  been  originally  generated  within  the  honse,  as  marrii*miasaia 
is  generated  in  the  swamp,  is  yet  capable  of  reprodoeing  itadf  in  the 
economy  of  the  sick  woman,  and  so  become  contagions;  nay,  that  it  may 
even  be  transported  by  her  medical  attendant  to  considerable  distanets, 
he  onght,  at  least,  to  say  that  time  is  required  for  the  oper^on  of  the 
canse.  Such  operation  cannot  be  instant,  and  withont  inenbatiop. 
Smallpox,  whether  taken  by  ordinary  contagion  or  by  inoenlatioB, 
and  syphilis  also,  mast  have  an  incabati?e  stage.  Bat,  in  our  diseass^ 
the  woman  may  be  attacked  and  lost  before  the  lapse  of  twenty-feor, 
or  even  eight  hoars.  WUl  he  still  incline  to  say,  that  the  phyiieisn 
carried  the  poison  from  the  last  patient  and  killed  the  woman  in  ei^ 
short  hoars  T  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  serres  to  show  that 
the  woman  mast  have  been  brought  under  the  range  of  the  caase  befoie 
the  commencement  of  her  labor ;  and,  if  so,  then  certaiiily  not  by  any 
infection  conveyed  by  the  attendant ;  but  only  by  the  epidemic  force, 
which  may  have  been  acting  upon  her  nervous  mass  for  many  days. 
How  many  days  ?  Shall  we  say  one  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  fortnight  ? 
But,  the  cause  of  epidemic  child-bed  fever  covers,  like  an  overshadow- 
ing cloud,  It  whole  city,  state,  or  continent.  It  may  have  silently  ope- 
rated for  a  month  or  more  before  the  explosion. 

Is  there  not  idleness  in  looking  to  a  human  contagion  as  the  cause, 
when  we  know  of  a  surety  that  epidemic  constitutions  of  the  air  may 
comprehend  within  their  morbific  scope  thousands  or  millions  of  the 
population  who  shall  not  in  a  single  instance  sicken  under  it,  except 
after  the  application  of  a  proper  and  competent  exciting  cause  ? 

I  repeat  that  the  epidemic-cause  of  child-bed  fever  cannot  affect  any 
others  than  women,  pregnant  or  lying-in;  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  feeble 
cause — else  it  would  produce  disease  in  unmarried  women  and  girls,  as 
well  as  males.  Still,  it  is  powerful  enough  so  to  affect  the  nervous  system 
of  pregnant  and  lying-in  women  as  to  give  them  a  propensity  to  be  seised 
with  these  puerperal  phlegmasias.  The  three  forms  of  child-bed  fever 
are  each  pure  forms  of  non-specific  phlegmasia.  They  are  terrible  in 
their  rapidity  and  mortality,  because  the  lying-in  state  requires  only 
that  a  disk,  an  area  of  inflammation,  should  be  once  established ;  which 
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being  done,  the  area  expands  like  the  circles  of  "waye  in  a  lake  wherein 
one  has  cast  a  pebble.     The  motion  is  propagated  to  the  shore. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  those  states  of  the  mind  that  are  brought 
about  in  pregnant  women,  by  mmors  of  nnmerons  fatalities,  may  exert 
an  injarioQS  influence  upon  the  nervons  mass,  which  becomes  weakened 
and  disordered  bystates  of  the  soul,  inviting  to  the  attack.  I  heard  of  a 
soldier  who  was  sick  in  Mexico.  He  longed  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  physician  who  examined  him  found  him  little  indisposed. 
The  soldier  had  the  keenest  desire  to  visit  his  home,  and  said,  ^'  Will 
yon  let  me  go  home,  sir?"  Being  roughly  refused,  he  turned  his 
fSaee  away,  and  was  dead  in  a  few  moments.  Now  here  was  a  case 
in  which  a  word  conveying  a  bitter  disappointment  caused  the  nervous 
mass  of  a  man  to  lose  its  bond  of  union  with  the  organs.  It  resigned 
its  authority  over  the  dominions  it  had  controlled,  and  a  momentary 
anarchy  led  to  their  total  dissolution.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  a 
woman,  whose  ears  are  filled  with  the  dreadful  reports  of  epidemic  child- 
bed fever,  or  whose  eyes  have  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  numerous 
inhabitants  of  her  own  hospital-ward,  should  allow  a  non-specific  inflam- 
mation to  fix  itself  upon  the  womb,  or  ovary,  or  venous  sinus,  whose 
area,  augmenting  like  the  wave-circle  in  a  calm  lake,  should  speedily 
reach  and  disturb  every  organ  within  the  abdomen  ? 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  appearances  presented  by  a 
woman  attacked  with  child-bed  fever,  having,  perhaps,  at  immoderate 
length,  stated  my  views  in  general  upon  the  nature,  seats,  and  causes 
of  the  disorder. 

For  the  most  part,  a  woman  who  has  been  confined,  and  who  has  got 
quite  rid  of  all  the  uterine  products  of  the  gestation,  shall  remain  in  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  condition,  as  soon  as  she  shall  have  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  conflict,  and  got  over  the  smarting 
and  aching  sensations  left  by  the  transit  of  the  child  through  the  organs. 
If  she  has  now  been  confined  for  the  first  time,  she  is  little  apt  to  suffer 
from  those  after-pains,  with  which  those  are  troubled  who  have  borne 
children  before. 

The  blood  shed  by  the  empty  womb,  flows  out  upon  the  napkins 
placed  to  receive  it,  and  if  a  few  small  coagula  should  happen  to  be 
formed  within  the  uterus  or  vagina,  they  are  in  good  time  expelled  ; 
and  the  pulse,  the  respiration,  the  temperature,  and  psychici\|  state  of 
the  woman  present  no  motives  why  we  should  apprehend  an  attack  of 
disease.  Twenty-four  hours  pass  in  this  quiet  way.  Perhaps  the  lower 
belly  is  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  touch,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  little  so. 
She  takes  light  food,  and  convenient  drink.    She  is  kept  neither  too 
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colli,  nor  too  warm.  She  does  not  leave  the  bed, 
She  sleeps  well.  She  has  applied  the  infant  tc 
given  a  little  milk.  Forty-eiglit  houra  pass  In  thf 
the  milk  gradually  increasing.  She  sleeps  durio) 
second  night,  but  at  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning 
the  child;  she  observes  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
ness  in  the  hjpogaster,  aa  she  turns  to  adjust  the 
chilly,  a  rigor  of  positive  character  comes  on,  whii 
to  an  ague-fit,  with  chattering  of  the  teeth,  trem 
distressing  coldness  along  the  spine  ;  the  fingers, 
are  cold  to  the  touch,  and  now  the  pains  in  the  uteri 
severe.  She  no  longer  can  bear  to  have  her  bind 
suffer  the  nurse's  or  her  own  baud  to  be  pressed  u] 
times  these  pains  are  so  violent  as  to  draw  crie 
alternated  with  the  moanings  from  her  lips.  She  li 
dravrs  up  the  knees,  for  she  cannot  extend  the  le 
the  pain  in  the  lower  bowels.  If  she  have  occasion 
or  turn  in  bed,  she  does  so  with  great  precaution,  be 
of  posture  augments  the  distress.  If  she  happen 
she  seems  to  feel  that  something  within  falls  hea\ 
and  draws  or  drugs  other  parts  painfully  along 
fleshy,  and  sensitive  womb.  If  she  should  happe: 
occasioned  by  the  effort  and  shock  is  unspeakable 

In  half  an  hour,  in  an  hour,  or  in  two  hours,  1e 
is  gone  off,  and  the  face  is  become  red,  the  ham 
the  respiration  is  quick  and  short.  She  can  no 
breath,  because,  in  doing  so,  the  great  descent  o 
rudely  and  painfully  moves  the  parts  beneath  it 
or  upon  the  sensitive  areas  of  the  phlegmasia,  ^ 
great  disturbance.  Uence,  she  breathes  with  a  i 
respiration. 

If,  during  the  rigor,  the  pulse  is  counted,  it  i 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  fort^ 
the  artery  being  small  and  wiry,  with  a  quick  and 
systole.  As  the  chill  goes  off,  the  pulse  inoreasei 
little  in  frequency,  as  the  hot  stage  begins  to  de* 
stage  makes  progress;  the  area  or  iufiamed  dia 
does  so,  causes  the  woman  to  c:tperience  freque; 
rigOTB,  that  are  insufficient,  however,  to  arrest  th 
stage.  In  proportion  as  the  area  of  phlogosis 
constitutional  reaction  against  it  augment.      Tb 
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beoomes  more  and  mora  energetio ;  the  Bystole  is  more  frequent  and 
isdden ;  the  temperature  of  the  body  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
the  hot  stage  is  soon  folly  established.  During  the  excitement  of  the 
liot  stage,  the  area  of  inflammation  expands  rapidly. 

Under  the  predisposing  conditions  arising  ont  of  the  woman's  puer* 
peral  state,  this  reaction,  spreads  out  the  area  of  inflammation  more 
ftad  more ;  it  transcends  the  boundaries  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  was  first 
established;  it  migrates  upwards  npon  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
iliac  muscles;  it  inflames  the  serous  coat  lying  behind  the  muscles 
of  the  belly ;  it  creeps  up  along  the  surface  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
ligma  of  the  colon;  it  burns  like  a  raging  fire  in  the  loose  and  movable 
peritoneum  of  the  omentum:  the  whole  colic  arch  is  inflamed ;  the  meso* 
oolon,  the  mesenteric,  and  intestinal  peritoneum  are  involved ;  it  takes 
liold  on  the  stomach,  passes  along  the  serous  lining  of  the  liver,  and  fkst- 
em  itself  upon  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdomen  becomes 
£stended  almost  to  bursting.  Under  the  destructive  power  of  such  a 
oomplication  of  inflammations,  the  nervous  powers  succumb.  The 
Mly  has  become  tympanitic;  the  respiration  and  calorification  are  dis* 
tarbed  and  lessened ;  and  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  venous  in 
its  character,  as  the  neurosity  grows  less  and  less  under  the  lessening 
•Sration  of  the  blood.  The  countenance  and  the  skin  undergo  the 
mnarkable  changes  so  often  signalised.  The  stomach  gives  way  with 
•nictation,  regurgitation,  vomiting  of  yellow,  green,  blackish  fluids, 
and  lastly,  black-vomit.  The  nails  are  bluish,  and  the  lips  also;  all 
pain  has  ceased ;  the  pulse  grows  small,  thready,  vermicular ;  it  ceases 
at  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  axillsd,  and  at  last  the  heart  lies  still ;  the 

.  woman  is  dead,  the  child  an  orphan,  the  family  altar  is  overthrown ; 
as  the  divinity  that  presided  there  takes  its  flight  to  the  unseen  world. 
This  is  a  picture  of  the  progress  of  a  child-bed  fever  assuming  the 
Ibrm  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  sketch  I  have  presented  is  a  rapid 
one;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  women  have  begun  and  matured 
the  whole  progress  of  the  events  I  have  related,  in  a  little  more  time 
than  I  have  employed  to  write  these  words.  In  general,  however, 
the  rate  is  not  so  rapid.  As  a  general  rule,  my  cases  have  begun  a  little 
later,  as  at  the  end  of  the  third  day;  so  that  I  suppose  the  seventieth  hour 
is  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  first  symptoms  than  the  forty-eighth 
hour  after  delivery.    Still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  multitudes  of 

,  women,  the  area  of  phlogosis  is  first  laid  during  the  labor,  or  even 
before  the  commencement  of  it. 

I  hope  the  Student  will  allow  me  now  to  remind  him  of  what  I  have 
before  said,  namely,  that  the  serous  coat  of  an  abdominal  viscus  or 
41 
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organ  is  an  essential  part  of  such  viscus  or  organ ;  and  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  serous  coat  is,  virtnallj,  inflammation  of  the  organ  itself. 
But,  in  my  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  I  have  asserted 
that  the  original  area  of  the  peritonitis  has  become  expanded,  or  that 
the  inflammation  has  migrated  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  pelris,  and 
.  has  at  last  fastened  itself  npon  each  and  every  of  the  abdominal  Tiseera 
and  tlie  diaphragm.  This  I  regard  as  a  true  account  of  any  one  of 
the  bad  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  Student  would  expect-,  even  were 
the  area  of  inflammation  confined  to  the  limits  of  one  broad  ligament, 
a  very  hazardous  constitutional  reaction  from  it ;  what  shall  he  expeet 
when  erery  viscus  is  become  inflamed  by  the  progress  of  expansion  of 
the  area  ? 

The  extension  of  the  original  area  of  inflammation  is  therefore  an 
extension  of  it  to  the  organs  within  the  belly;  and  we  ought  to  expect 
that  the  symptoms  will  rapidly  assume  a  graver  character  when  the 
whole  peritoneum  of  the  colon  and  small  intestines  becomea  inyolred. 
The  peristaltic  muscles,  lying  underneath  their  serous  coat,  must  lose 
their  power,  and  the  whole  tractus  of  intestine  must  become  distended 
with  gas,  just  as  a  paralyzed  bladder  suffers  itself  to  be  filled  to  bunt- 
ing with  urine,  upon  which  it  cannot  contract,  to  expel  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  inflamed  bowel  fills  with  gases  extricated  within  them,  so 
as  to  produce,  first,  a  state  of  meteorism  which  soon  becomes  an  enor- 
mous tympany.  In  a  short  time  after  the  inflammation  has  ascended 
upon  the  bowels,  the  woman's  abdomen  begins  to  expand,  and  then 
speedily  becomes  larger  than  it  was  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  I 
have  seen  some  women  in  whom  the  abdomen  was  tense  as  a  drum- head, 
and  perfectly  sonorous  under  percussion. 

The  nervous  system  ought  very  soon  to  succumb  under  the  torment 
of  such  a  vast  area  of  inflammation ;  but  there  is  another  influence 
that  tends  quite  as  rapidly  to  sink  it  under  such  circumstances;  it  is 
this:  the  diaphragm  has  not  free  play  any  longer,  to  descend,  as  the 
respiratory  piston,  to  the  proper  point  in  the  cylinder  of  the  trunk; 
forf  whenever  the  woman  would  make  a  free  aspiration  of  air,  she  is 
prevented  by  the  pain;  for  as  the  diaphragm  goes  down,  carrying  every- 
thing beneath  it  in  a  downward  direction,  its  pressure  upon  the  in- 
flamed bowels  gives  rise  to  torturing  pain,  so  that  she  will  not,  if  she 
can,  and  cannot  if  she  will,  take  a  full  and  perfect  breatL  To  breathe 
imperfectly,  is  to  oxygenate  the  blood  imperfectly;  and  hence,  this  great 
and  painful  tympany  soon  comes  to  interfere  with  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  consequently  with  the  innervative  power,  which  depends 
upon  it.     The  constitution  thus  sinks  rapidly  under  the  double  infln- 
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race  of  a  tendency  to  slight  asphyxiation  and  an  intolerable  burden 
of  perceived  irritations.  All  the  writers  notice  a  peculiar  expression 
of  the  face  in  women  in  child-bed  fever.  The  countenance  has  a  slight 
leaden  hue,  which  it  acquires  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  aSration 
of  the  blood  just  explained;  and  this  it  is  that  gives  the  peculiar  child- 
bed fever  physiognomy,  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  books. 

Moreover,  when  the  bowels  become  thus  greatly  distended,  their 
superficies  of  inflamed  serous  membranes  expands  paripa9siL  There 
18  little  hope  here  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  serous  inflammation  by  reso- 
lution ;  it  can  come  to  its  term  only  by  effusion  and  adhesion,  or  by 
gangrene.  The  latter  result  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  the  woman 
must  die  with  an  irritation  so  terrible,  even  before  it  could  reach  the 
point  of  passing  into  gangrene. 

In  some  women,  as  soon  as  the  bowels  have  become  thus  greatly  in- 
flated, a  total  stoppage  occurs  by  what  I  have  called  angulation  of  the 
gut.  For  example,  if  the  portion  of  the  jejunum  or  the  colon  should 
be  greatly  distended,  its  returns,  instead  of  being  effected  by  arcs,  are 
effected  by  angles;  but  a  hollow  cylinder,  suddenly  bent  at  an  acute, 
or  even  right  angle,  will  shut  its  cavity  at  the  angle,  so  as  not  to  allow 
even  gases  to  pass.  If  the  Student  would  roll  up  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  bend  it  so  as  to 
make  an  acute  angle  at  the  return,  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  even  force 
his  breath  through  it.  This  is  what  happens  in  some  of  these  oases.  The 
obstruction  becomes  absolute  and  complete,  so  that  neithw  liquids  nor 
gases  can  pass,  and  the  woman  dies  as  surely  as  if  a  ligature  were  ap- 
plied and  strictly  tied  round  the  gut.  I  have  met  with  such  instances, 
and  proved  them  by  dissection.  No  medicine  can  operate.  The  largest 
doses  of  calomel,  senna,  jalap,  salts,  croton  oil,  or  elatin,  are  alike  un- 
availing, for  such  angulation  of  the  gut  is  a  mortal  accident.  I  saw  a 
woman,  attacked  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  who  at  11  A.  M.  was  dying, 
under  these  very  circumstances.  It  was  in  vain  that  any  efibrts  to 
rescue  her  were  made. 

While  these  consequences  flow  out  of  the  serous  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  what  must  be  those  resulting  from  the  serous  gastritis? 
Every  person  who  has  witnessed  the  cases  must  be  familiar  with  those 
fatal  signals  that  are  early  presented  in  the  gastric  eructations  of  thin 
mucus  mixed  with  ingesta.  Soon  after  which  comes  a  yellow-tinted 
fluid,  that  comes  at  last  to  be  greenish,  verditer,  dark  green,  darker, 
black  and  granular,  and  at  last  black-vomit.  These  are  the  signs 
sad  fruits  of  an  inflamed  and  dying  stomach  and  duodenum. 

Why  need  I  farther  cite  the  serous  hepatitis  and  paraphrenitis?    It 
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is  enoagh  to  wf  tliat  we  hate  allowed  the  area  of  phlogoaia  to  expand, 
to  motiiit  above  the  plane  of  the  snperior  strait,  and  inyade,  as  a  fire 
in  a  prairie,  etery  tissne  that  can  be  a  fitting  prey  to  the  flame ! 

The  Stndent  has  here,  as  I  hope,  acquired  a  clearer  view  of  the 
nature  and  progress  of  a  case  of  child-bed  feVer  under  the  most  ordinary 
form  of  puerperal  peritoiiitis;  and  what  I  most  desire  is,  that  be  diould 
Solemnly  reflect  upon  the  idea  of  ati  area  of  inflammation  beginning 
within  the  pelvis,  of  a  small  superficies  at  first,  but  allowed  by  him  to 
transcend  its  original  limits  and  at  last  pervade  everything  within  its 
teach.  I  feel  sure  that  he  yriU  not  look  with  surprise  upon  the  woman 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  seems  to  sink  without  a  struggle  for 
life,  her  functions  perishing,  one  by  one,  until  the  medulla  oblongata  at 
last  ceases  to  excite  the  motor  cord  of  the  vagus  nerre^  which  is 
death. 

In  the  progress  of  the  varioiis  operations  I  have  depicted,  the  wo- 
man reaches  a  stage  of  the  infiammation  in  which  nature  attempts  the 
cure  by  effusion.  As  soon  as  the  serutn  and  sero^pus,  and  copious 
albumen  begin  to  exude  from  the  serous  surfaces,  the  pain  is  mitigated, 
becomes  rapidly  less  and  less,  tod  is  soon  all  gone.  The  belly  stfll 
continues  to  be  large.  If  angulation  has  taken  plaoe,  it  will  never 
subside ;  but  if  not,  then,  when  the  effusion  has  occurred,  the  abdomen 
becomes  softer  and  less  resonant,  but  still  continues  much  distended. 
The  inflammation  is  at  an  end,  and  it  has  come  to  its  term  by  means 
of  the  act  of  effusion.  By  percussing  the  abdomen,  we  can  now  dis- 
cover that  the  peritoneal  sac  is  filled  with  a  fluctuating  liquid,  and  we 
know  that  the  signs  of  melioration,  so  joyfully  hailed,  are  but  the  dis- 
guised harbingers  of  doom.  If  the  Student  should  read  Gordon's 
account  of  the  case  of  John  Low's  wife,  he  will  have  a  most  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  treacherous  nature  of  this  euthanasial  melioration. 
When  the  effusions  began,  her  great  pain  ceased^  and,  upon  the  doctor's 
arrival,  they  *^  received  him  with  transports  of  joy ;"  but  he  saw  tiiat 
his  patient  was  dying. 

The  Student  ought  very  carefully  to  obtain  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  conditions  of  a  woman  recently  delivered,  and  who  complains  of 
indisposition.  If  he  should  make  an  early  and  correct  diagnosis  of  the 
incipient  areas  of  inflammation,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  the  true 
beginnings  of  child-bed  fever,  he  could  scarcely  fail  of  success  by  a 
resort  to  the  Gordon  method,  to  be  hereafter  described.  And  I  advise 
him  to  give  his  patients  the  beneflt  of  any  doubt  that  may  be  left  after 
a  due  exploration  of  the  signs ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  remain  in  doubt 
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whether  the  malady  be  inflammation  or  not,  let  him  proceed  with  his 
method  as  if  justly  afraid  of  the  existence  of  a  yeritable  inflammation. 

One  of  the  most  constant  signs  is  a  remarkable  frequency  and  quick- 
ness of  the  pulse,  with  which,  however,  he  cannot  become  familiar  by 
mere  book  learning.  One  must  feel  the  child-bed  fever  pulse  in  a  few 
eases  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiar  and  informing  im- 
pression it  makes  upon  the  sense  of  Touch  and  the  mind.  I  shall  no 
further  attempt  to  describe  it  than  by  saying  that  it  generally  beats  at 
least  120,  and  often  140,  or  even  160  strokes  to  the  minute.  The 
▼olome  and  resistance  of  the  artery  vary,  even  in  the  early  stages, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  phleg- 
masia, its  extent,  and  the  force  of  the  epidemic  cause,  or  other  cause. 

Let  the  Student  make  the  diagnosis  between  milk-fever  and  child-bed 
fever.  Milk-fever  may  be  accompanied  with  after-pains,  with  rheuma- 
tism of  the  womb,  or  with  pure  neuralgia  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
Tiscera,  strangely  connected  with  a  tenesmic  condition;  or  with  reten* 
tion  of  urine,  or  with  retained  coagula,  or  costiveness. 

I  have  met  with  many  cases  of  child-bed  fever,  for  example,  that  were 
by  no  means  child-bed  fever,  but  only  pain  and  irritation  in  the  pelvis 
sad  belly,  and  a  quick  pulse  and  hot  skin,  caused  by  a  tenesmic  descent 
of  the  reoently  gravid  womb.  In  such  cases,  the  abdomen  is  as  tender 
snd  sore  as  it  is  in  the  most  violent  peritonitis,  but  it  is  instantly  re- 
lieved by  pushbg  the  uterus  upwards  with  two  flngers  in  the  vagina. 
If  he  have  doubts  about  it,  let  the  Student,  therefore,  clear  up  his  diag- 
nosis by  raising  the  womb  upwards  in  the  pelvis,  and  then  by  striking 
npon  the  sore  abdomen  learn  that  the  operation  has  wholly  taken  away 
all  the  pain  and  soreness,  which  it  could  not  do  if  they  were  the  symp- 
toms of  a  real  phlegmasia,  instead  of  a  descent  of  the  womb.  But,  as 
I  cannot  devote,  in  this  volume,  a  space  sufficient  to  write  a  treatise  in 
extemo  upon  our  disorder,  I  shall  rest  content  with  having  indicated 
the  above-named  subjects  of  diagnostic  research. 

What  can  we  do  in  these  cases  of  child-bed  fever  ?  What  is  our 
duty  ?  Who  shall  show  us  any  good  ?  The  profession  is  utterly  divided 
upon  the  treatment  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  what  I  shall  recommend  will  meet  with  reprobation  in  many 
quarters.  Yet  there  ought  to  be,  and  there  must  be,  a  reason  and  a 
philosophy  that  ought  to  guide  all  scholars  upon  a  question  that  seems 
to  be  so  simple.  Instead  of  this  unity  of  thought  and  purpose,  we 
are  divided;  and  the  Scriptures  tell  us  ^^that  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand." 


•T 
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I  may  yeibtnre  to  enamerftte  the  following  as  the  prmmpel  remedies 
in  TOgne  for  the  cure  of  sneh  caeeB  as  I  have  described : — 

1.  Bloodletting;  2.  Leeching ;  8.  Capping;  4.  Emetics ;  5.  Ca- 
thartics; 6.  Stuping;  7.  Blisters;  8.  Torpentine;  9.  Opium;  10. 
Mercary ;  11.  Tartar  emetic ;  18.  Enemata.  These  are  all  that  are 
in  common  nse.  In  order  to  seek  for  some  choice  of  method,  I  shall 
inquire  9eriaHm  into  the  utility  and  reliableness  of  each  of  them. 

Bhod-UUing. — It  appears  to  me  that  whosoever  shall  aeeept  those 
▼lews  of  the  nature  of  child-bed  fever  that  have  been  herein  aet  forth, 
must  also  regard  the  use  of  blood-letting  as  an  indispensable  element 
of  any  method  of  cure  for  the  disorder^  The  Student,  who  tmly 
desires  to  become  acquainted  with  this  great  subject,  will  have  ex- 
amined the  history  of  medicine,  and  will  have  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  will  have  learned  that,  so  fsr 
back  as  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  the  abstraction  of  blood  was  relied 
upon  as  the  most  hopeful  and  safest  recourse ;  and  that,  throoghoat 
the  lapse  of  the  centuries  of  medical  history,  there  have  always  been 
some  physicians  to  trust  in  chief  to  this  remedy.  It  eoald  not  well 
be  otherwise  with  men  who  had  tnken  advantage  of  occaaions  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inflammatory  lesions  exhibited  in 
the  dead  body.  Eucharius  Rhodion,  Mauriceau  and  GoiUemeao,  La- 
motte,  Puzos,  and  many  others,  were  persons  who  had  clear  views  of 
the  phlogosis  of  child-bed  fever,  and  they  became  in  consequence  good 
bleeders  ;  bleeders  coup  9ur  coupy  as  Puzos  expresses  it. 

The  notion,  the  false  notion,  that  the  disease  is  a  fever,  still  con- 
tinued to  mislead,  as  it  still  does,  many  good  and  wise  men ;  and  even 
of  those  who  clearly  perceived  the  phlegmasia,  not  a  few  appeared 
to  have  been  dominated  by  the  notion  of  a  fever  to  that  degree,  that, 
while  they  boldly  advocated  venesection  in  their  writings,  they  became 
appalled  in  presence  of  the  cases,  so  that  their  practice,  as  in  Leake's 
case,  and  Denman's,  fell  far  short  of  their  promises  and  expectations. 

It  chanced  that,  in  1789,  an  epidemic  child-bed  fever  began  to  pre- 
vail at  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  neighboring  villages  and  districts,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  women.  None  of  the  medical  men  then  in  prac- 
tice at  Aberdeen  were  acquainted  with  the  disorder,  though  the  same 
epidemic  had  been  fatally  prevalent  there  in  1760;  but  the  prac- 
titioners of  that  date  were  now  all  gone  ofif  the  stage. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  Aberdeen  a  physician,  Alexander  Gor- 
don, who  was  largely  engaged  in  Midwifery  practice  ;  he  was  a  person 
of  sound  judgment,  of  great  probity,  and  truly  zealous  for  the  truth. 
The  cases  that  came  under  his  care  proved  fatal,  one  after  another,  so 
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that  out  of  the  first  seventeen  women  whom  he  attended,  he  lost  nine* 
Gordon  had  not  cleared  his  nnderstanding  from  the  pernicious  in* 
flaences  of  the  traitorous  word  fever;  and  therefore,  through  all  the 
tribulation  and  distress  of  so  many  losses,  he  was  never  enabled  to 
behold  the  simple  truth  of  the  case,  until,  upon  the  death  of  Isabel 
Allan,  his  seventeenth  patient,  he  procured  permission  to  examine  the 
dead  remains.  The  following  is  his  description  of  what  he  observed. 
Let  the  ingenuous  Student  read  and  carefully  reflect  upon  it,  with  the 
Tiew  to  learn  what  could,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  serous 
investment  of  the  belly,  that  could  have  led  to  such  effects. 

'^Upon  opening  the  abdomen,"  says  Gordon,  '^  I  found  the  peritoneum 
and  its  productions,  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and  mesocolon,  in  a  state 
of  inflammation.  The  omentum  had  lost  about  half  its  substance  by 
aoppuration.  The  mesentery  and  omentum,  and  all  that  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  with  which  they  are  connected,  were  very  much  inflamed. 
Bat  the  disease  appeared  more  especially  to  occupy  the  right  side ;  the 
right  ovarium  had  come  to  a  suppuration ;  the  colon,  from  its  caput 
along  the  course  of  the  ascending  arch,  was  much  inflamed  and  begin- 
ning to  run  into  gangrene.  A  large  quantity  of  pus  and  eztravasated 
serum  appeared  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  which,  when  taken  out 
and  measured,  amounted  to  two  English  pints.  The  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  uterus  was  inflamed,  and  the  organ  itself  not  so  compact  and  con- 
tracted as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Upon  opening  it,  its  cavity  was 
found  covered  with  a  black-colored  substance,  which  at  first  had  the 
appearance  of  mortification,  but  when  wiped  off,  was  nothing  else  than 
the  membrana  decidua  in  the  state  in  which  it  naturally  is  about  this 
time." 

The  truth  here  flashed  upon  Gordon's  mind.  A  thousand  specula- 
tions, ten  thousand  essays  like  Hulme's,  centuries  of  fixed  opinions 
that  child-bed  fever  is  a  pyrexia,  weigh  less  than  nothing  in  counter- 
poise of  these  proofs,  that  it  is  a  phlegmasia. 

Henceforth,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Aberdeen  epidemic, 
which  as  I  have  said  began  in  1789,  and  which  prevailed  until  1791, 
Gordon  walked  in  a  path  of  light.  He  emerged  from  the  gloomy  and 
doubtful  track  along  which  he  had  previously  stumbled  and  groped, 
amidst  clouds  of  error,  and  accompanied  with  phantoms  of  the 
imagination  to  mislead  and  baffle  him.  He  saw  that  the  disease  is  an 
inflammation,  to  be  combated  by  antiphlogistics,  of  which  the  chief  is 
blood-letting.  But  he  rightfully  judged  that,  to  bleed,  merely,  is  not 
to  cure ;  for  he  judiciously  resolved,  in  using  the  remedy,  so  to  apply 
it  as  to  kill  the  malady  at  a  hlow-^jugulare  fehrim.    He  considered 
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that,  like  the  fabled  hydra,  its  muUitudinous  he 
at  a  blow,  and  that,  if  struck  off  one  at  a  time,  I 
speedily  reproduced, 

Gordon  says  :  "The  method  I  proved  moat 
ous  bleeding  soon  after  the  attack  of  the  dtsei 
took  away  only  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blow 
aheai/a  died ;  but  when  I  had  courage  to  taks  i 
four  ounces  at  one  bleeding,  in  the  beginning  of 
never  fuited  to  recover."  *  *  •  "  if^  therefore 
to  a  patient  in  the  beginning  of  puerperal  fevj 
away  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-four  ouncea  (d 
otherwise  he  will  fail  in  curing  the  disease." 
be  thought  too  large  a  quantity,  by  those  who 
than  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  their  pi 
titiotiers  would  never  cure  puerperal  fever;  foi 
venture  to  take  away  the  quantity  mentioned,  it  ^ 
prudent  in  him  not  to  bleed  at  all,  1 
will  certainly  die,  and  the  bleeding  will 
"And  I  felt  this  prejudice  in  its  full  force,  wh 
take  away  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  or  fourteen 
of  blood  from  my  patients.  But  when  I  had  n 
or  twenty-four  ounces  at  one  bleeding,  I  disrej 
sure  that  that  quantity,  taken  away  within  six 
attack,  would  certainly  cure  the  disease,  and  thi 
be  no  clamor  against  the  bleeding.  But,  when 
beginning  or  soon  after  the  attack,  I  did  not 
"  Now,  when  I  was  called  early  to  patients  in  t 
had  courage  to  take  away  twenty-four  ounces  ) 
failed  at  once  to  cure  the  disease."  •  •  *  •  H 
in  the  disease,  and  mature  deliberation  concei 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  my  peculiar  situation, 
resol^ition :  If  called  to  a  case  within  twelve 
I  insisted  on  bleeding  the  patient,  and  promiae 
at  a  later  period,  or  from  twelve  to  Iwonty-four 
in  that  case,  like  Sydenham  with  the  same  ren 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  propose  it  as  th< 
but  I  neither  insisted  on  it  nor  promised  for  iti 

Many  valuable  publications  upon  child-bet 
since  the  date  of  Gordon's  work.  It  is  not  ver 
to  be  published,  through  the  approbation  of  D 
feasor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  at  Cincinnati 
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first,  a  short  artiele  on  puerperal  fever,  by  myself,  designed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  rest  of  the  yolnme,  which  consists  of  the  works  of 
Gordon,  Hej  of  Leeds,  Armstrong  of  Sunderland,  and  Robert  Lee 
of  London,  on  puerperal  fever.  I  have  considered  that  the  doctrine  of 
those  four  authors,  as  to  child-bed  fever,  is  so  clear,  and  so  clearly  co* 
incident  with  the  facts,  and  the  treatment  by  blood-letting  set  forth  in 
m  light  so  true,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  suflBcient  text  and  guide-book 
for  the  brethren  in  this  country,  many  of  whom  cannot  have  access  to 
rich  libraries  of  medicine.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  that  all  those 
who  shall  truly  possess  themselves  with  the  contents  of  that  collection, 
will  be  well  informed  and  safe  men.     Safe,  I  mean,  for  the  public. 

While  I  so  confidently  recommend  the  above-named  authors,  I  still 
more  sincerely  wish  that  all  the  American  accoucheurs  could  read  the 
Msays  of  Tonnel^,  of  Legouais,  of  the  younger  Baudelocque,  of  Meiss- 
ner,  Eiwisch,  and  other  good  writers,  who  have  seen  the  truth  and  told 
ihe  truth  as  to  the  phlogistic  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  necessity 
there  is  for  an  antiphlogistic  method.  I  feel  sure  that  few  reasonable, 
well-thinking  men  could  read  them  without  coming  over  to  our  opinion. 
Am  to  the  statements  contained  in  the  above  extracts  taken  from  Gor- 
don, I  subscribe  to  them  as  the  pure  truth.  And  I  know  them  to  be 
true  as  to  my  own  experience.  His  experience  amounted  to  seventy- 
Mven  cases ;  mine  goes  far  beyond  that  number,  and  all  that  I  have 
aaved  have  been  saved  by  the  lancet.  I  am  indebted  in  chief  to  Gor- 
don for  the  privilege  of  standing  on  a  platform  from  which  I  can  look 
over  and  beyond  the  mere  signs,  and  discover  the  things,  which  they 
but  outwardly  represent.  In  the  failing  pulses,  and  amidst  all  the 
disheartening  evidences  of  the  typhal  state,  I  can  look  upon  the  ex- 
imnding  area  of  the  inflammation  as  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause  of 
the  declension  of  the  forces,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  functions.  If  I 
oannot  cure  her  by  venesection,  my  patient  may  recover  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  All  other  human  means  seem  to  me  to  be  useless  and 
beneath  contempt,  as  prime  remedies,  venesection  being  omitted. 

Hence,  my  advice  to  the  Student  is  to  learn  to  confide  in  venesec- 
tion as  the  sole  therapeutical  hope;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  continuing 
the  other  remedies,  which  are  but  the  juvantia  and  adjutoria  of  the 
masterful  and  hopeful  chief  and  leader  in  the  conflict  against  this 
dreadful,  most  fatal  disorder. 

Gordon  points  out  twenty  or  twenty-/our  ounces  as  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  be  drawn  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady.  Probably, 
he  has  in  this  hit  upon  the  happy  medium,  and  I  most  warmly  advise 
the  Student  to  follow  him.    Still,  the  question  as  to  a  second  veneseo- 
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tion  will  often  ftrise,  and  I  am  by  no  means  willing  to  say  that  another 
bleeding  shall  be  regarded  as  imprudent  at  a  later  stage.  It  is  elearly 
incooTpetent  for  any  man  to  determine,  beforehand,  that  twenty-four 
ounces  shall  be  sufficient  in  all  constitutions  alike  to  effect  the  cure; 
and  certainly  some  women  may  bear,  and  even  require  to  have  taken 
away  thirty  ounces,  or  even  a  larger  quantity.  What  I  most  desire  in 
the  Student,  and  what  I  thank  Gordon  most  for,  is  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  fixes  the  lowest  limit  at  twenty  ounces. 

Let  the  Student  read  Hey,  Armstrong,  and  Lee,  Legooais,  Bauds- 
locque,  Meissner,  and  Eiwisch,  to  discover  more  clearly,  if  possible, 
the  grounds  for  defending  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

It  is  true  that  this  treatment  is  combated  in  very  high  quarters, 
and  among  others  by  that  most  excellent  and  worthy  writer.  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Collins,  of  Dublin.  This  gentleman's  experience,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hospital  cases,  which  was  considerable,  led  him  to  the  opinio& 
that  bleeding  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  those  cases,  however  modi 
it  may  be  applicable  in  out-of-door  patients.  He  says,  ^'  at  least,  it 
four  epidemics  which  I  have  witnessed,  the  symptoms  were  usually  of 
the  lowest  typhoid  description,  the  pulse  being  so  feeble  and  indistinct, 
as  to  make  you  dread,  in  many,  even  the  application  of  leeches,'*  ftc 

Dr.  Collins  had  charge  of  eighty-eight  cases,  of  which  thirty-two 
recovered,  and  fifty-six  died.  Only  fifteen  of  the  eighty-eight  were 
bled,  of  whom  seven  recovered,  and  eight  died.  He  adds :  ^^  The  re- 
sult of  my  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever  is,  that 
general  bleeding,  except  when  there  is  a  strong  full  pulse,  and  the 
symptoms  are  of  a  highly  inflammatory  character,  is  injurious." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Collins,  from  which  it  is  plain  that  he 
entertains  views  of  the  malady  different  from  those  I  have  in  this 
chapter  set  forth.  I  look  upon  the  cases  of  peritoneal  form  as  being 
invariably  dependent  upon  a  primordial  area  or  disk  of  inflammation, 
which  ought  to  be  limited  and  then  resolved  by  early  venesection. 

Upon  examining  Dr.  Collins's  cases  of  fatal  disease,  the  No.  60,  page 
424,  gives  us  the  example  of  a  woman  delivered  at  4  P.  M.  on  the  12th. 
On  the  13th,  had  slight  pain  in  uterine  region;  pulse  quick;  an  oil 
draught.  In  the  afternoon,  pain  greater;  soreness;  hurried  pulse; 
moist,  white  tongue.  (The  case  probably  installed  early  on  13th.) 
Four  dozen  leeches,  &c.  On  the  14th,  9  A.  M.  (say  twenty-four  hoars 
after  the  attack),  she  was  in  great  pain,  on  account  of  which  four  dosen 
leeches  had  been  applied  at  1  A.  M.  Twenty-five  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm,  which  '^  she  bore  extremely  well,''  though  the 
venesection  did  not  in  the  least  relieve  the  pain. 
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At  9  P.  M.,  the  pulse  being  full  and  beating  188,  she  was  again 
bled  twenty-two  ounces,  which,  with  the  twenty-five  ounces  before 
drawn,  makes  forty-seven  ounces  of  blood ;  besides  what  was  taken  by 
four  dozen  leeches  previous  to  the  first  bleeding,  and  two  dozen  soon 
after  the  second  bleeding.  On  the  15th,  the  pulse  108;  on  the  16th, 
108;  17th,  120;  18th,  120;  19th,  132;  20th,  138;  on  the  2l8t  she 
died,  at  2^  P.  M.  In  the  course  of  the  treatment,  from  the  12th,  the 
day  of  her  delivery,  to  the  21st,  at  2^  P.  M.,  say  nine  days,  she  lost 
forty-seven  ounces  from  the  arm,  and  had  fourteen  dozen  leeches,  four 
hundred  and  sixty  grains  calomel,  and  twenty-three  grains  of  opium, 
five  warm  baths,  constant  stupes,  and  occasional  draughts  of  castor  oil 
and  turpentine. 

The  above  is  an  abridged  statement  of  case  No.  60,  given  by  Dr. 
Collins;  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  ask  the  Student  to  consider  whether, 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  bore  such  large  bleedings  without  sinking, 
and  as  she  held  on  in  the  conflict  during  nine  days,  it  is,  or  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Gordon's  method,  fully  and  fairly  carried  out,  would  have 
saved  her  life.  She  was  delivered  on  the  12th,  at  4  P.  M.,  after  three 
hours'  labor.  On  the  13th,  A.M.,  slight  pain  in  the  uterine  region; 
pulse  quiet;  but  at  4  P.  M.  pain  increased,  much  sensibility  to  pres- 
sure ;  pulse  hurried.  It  was  not  until  past  9  A.  M.  of  the  14th,  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  intra- 
pelvic  area  of  inflammation,  that  the  twenty-five  ounces  were  drawn 
from  the  arm.  Gordon  advises  us  to  bleed  within  six  hours,  and  says 
we  always  cure,  and  I  believe  him.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  No.  60 
would  have  been  made  quite  safe,  had  the  venesection  been  performed 
at  9  A.  M.,  or  even  at  4  P.  M.  of  the  13th.  Let  the  Student  observe, 
further,  that  this  was  an  hospital  case, 

I  entertain  so  great,  and  so  sincere  a  feeling  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  the  character  of  Dr.  Collins,  that  I  am  prompted  to  omit 
the  foregoing  observations  upon  his  case,  No.  60,  lest  he  might  misap- 
prehend the  feelings  that  have  led  me  to  remark  upon  it.  Dr.  Collins 
is  a  person  far  more  deservedly  eminent  in  our  art  than  I  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  become,  and  his  services  to  our  science  have  obtained  for  him 
the  applause  of  the  whole  Republic  of  Medical  Letters.  I  trust,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  he  will  pardon  me  for  selecting  a  case  from 
a  high  authority,  by  which  (if  haply  I  might  succeed)  to  compare  my 
own  views  of  our  duty  and  policy,  in  these  trying  difficulties,  with  his 
own.  And  I  must  aver  that  the  case  in  question,  coming  as  it  does 
even  from  so  eminent  a  source,  cannot  but  confirm  me  in  my  adhesion 
to  Gordon,  Lee,  Armstrong,  Iley,  Legouais,  as  well  as  to  the  multitudi- 
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nous  collections  of  my  own  clinical  opportnnitieB,  both  in  hospital  and 
in  town.  I  ought,  however,  to  be  very  careful  not  to  oonceal  any  part 
of  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Collins  rests.  Those  grounds  are  plainly 
set  forth  in  his  work,  it  is  true;  but,  as  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  consult  the  Practical  TreatUe  on  MUmfiry^ 
ftc.  &c.,  by  Dr.  Collins,  London,  1886;  8to.,  I  shall  here  insert  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  whidi  he  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  in  the  month  of  January,  1849. 


''Msmiov  S^VAmSy  DoBLXS. 
•*  Jmmary  2,  1840. 


"  My  dear  Sir: — 


*^  At  pages  609-10  ( Woman  and  her  IH$eases)y  you  compare  the 
mortality  in  puerperal  fever  under  my  treatment,  and  that  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  London,  to  prove  the  greater 
success,  where  general  bleeding  had  been  more  frequently  adopted  by 
him. 

<^  The  GREAT  and  markbdlt  distikguishikg  feature  between  Dr. 
Lee's  cases  and  mine,  has,  however,  been  overlooked;  as  mine  were 
all  Hospital  Patients;  whereas,  his  were  all  treated  at  their  own 
dwellings.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  late  Dr.  Gordon's  patients, 
to  whom  you  so  deservedly  allude. 

^^  The  disease  with  us,  and  I  believe  universally,  is  as  different  nr 
hospital  and  out  of  hospital,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

^^  Please  look  to  my  observations,  pages  890-1-2,  &c.,  where  I  have 
stated  the  patient  to  be  little  more  than  shadow,  and  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  those  laboring  under  cholera;  so  as  to  make  us  dread 
even  the  application  of  leeches.  The  fever  is  of  the  lowest  ttphoid 
character,  with  the  pulse  so  feeble  and  indistinct^  as  to  totally  prohibit 
general  depletion.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  singularly  intractable 
and  truly  fatal;  whereas,  the  inflammatory  form  of  puerperal  fever, 
such  as  usually  met  with  out  of  hospital,  may  be  treated  with  consi- 
derable success. 

^^  I  should  have  stated  that  few  physicians  have  witnessed  the  results 
of  general  bleeding  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  have  done ;  as  the  master 
of  the  hospital  who  preceded  me,  and  to  whom  I  was  Assittantj  was 
a  strong  advocate  for  it;  but  the  mortality  was  so  frightful,  he  wte 
forced  to  abandon  it.  He  bled  instantly  and  copiouslt,  but  with  the 
most  fatal  results. 

^'  Such  is  the  character  of  almost  all  our  hospital  epidemics.'' 
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I  am  Bnre  no  maH  will  have  the  hardihood  to  pretend  that  blood- 
letting  is  a  enre  for  child-bed  fever.  Blood-letting  is  not  a  care,  bnt  a 
method,  and  only  a  method.  There  will,  of  neceBsity,  be  met  with 
nany  caeee  which  the  method  cannot  core.  Still,  it  remains  the  method, 
md  is  preferable  to  all  others,  and,  moreover,  so  very  likely  to  core, 
irhen  duly  and  timely  applied,  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  to 
be  compared  with  it  for  excellency  and  safety.  Indeed,  I  reiterate 
that  the  case  which  admits  not  of  this  method  is  one  to  be  cored 
ihroagh  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  and  not  by  the  vain  means 
left  in  oar  power  after  the  sabtraction  of  the  prime  and  chief  of  them 
bXL  Blood-letting  is  the  most  manageable  of  methods.  Nothing 
equals  its  power  to  control  the  circnlation  and  the  innervation,  whether 
of  the  whole  economy  or  of  the  areas  of  the  disease. 

If  the  area  have  dready  comprehended  the  whole  fondos  uteri  and 
broad  ligament,  a  state  expressed  by  rigors,  by  sensibility  to  pressure, 
pein,  and  febrile  reaction,  with  the  pulse  at  120  or  140,  surely  there  is 
Bothing  that  man  can  do  to  equal  in  efficacy  those  stales  of  the  circu- 
lation, calorification,  impressionability,  and  motivity,  that  he  can  bring 
about  at  will,  with  his  eyes  on  the  patient,  and  his  fingers  on  the  pulse, 
while  he  lets  the  venesection  proceed.  He  can  stop  the  jet  no  w,  or  in 
balf  a  minute,  less  or  more.  He  can  read  the  impression  he  has  made 
upon  the  nervous,  the  circulatory,  and  motor  forces,  in  their  indexes  in 
the  countenance,  the  pulse,  the  heart,  the  pain,  the  respiration ;  and  I 
bave  no  doubt,  if  a  man  will  take  a  true,  and  a  dispassionate  view  of  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  case,  he  shall,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
yea,  as  often  as  Gordon  asserts,  wrest  the  victim  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  destroyer.  Bnt  he  shall  adopt  no  half  measures.  He  shall 
not  preach  copious  bleedings  with  Leake  and  Denman,  and  practice 
■mall  ones  like  those  gentlemen.  He  shall  shut  his  eyes  to  the  weak- 
ness, to  the  faintness,  to  the  sinking,  to  the  typhus,  and  open  them  to 
comprehend  the  real  extent  of  an  area  of  inflammation,  which,  if  not 
incurably  expanded,  he  may  hope,  or  try  to  cure,  but  which,  with  Gor^ 
don,  he  abandons  to  the  powers  and  resources  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence, when  he  deems  it  too  great  for  his  method. . 

Such  are  my  views,  not  taken  up  at  hap-haiard  and  carelessly,  but 
pondered  upon  and  acted  upon  for  more  than  the  third  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  the  midat  of  incessant  clinical  experiences.  I  shall  never  cease 
to  advocate  them,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be  founded  upon  true  princi- 
ples in  physiology  and  pathology. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Student,  if  he  have  a  patient  in  charge  at- 
tacked with  child-bed  fever  in  the  peritoneal  form,  and  if  he  can  come 
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to  the  bedflide  soon  after  the  onset,  the  sooner  the  better,  let  him  bleed 
if  possible  twenty-four  onneeSi  or  more,  and  not  less.  Let  kim  say,  if 
compelled  to  desist  with  the  abstraction  of  twelFo,  or  eren  fifteen 
ounces,  *^  She  is  not  safe  I"  bnt  with  twenty-four  ounces  or  more,  with 
an  incipient  and  not  too  large  area  of  phlogosis,  ^\She  $kaU  be  sared 
by  the  method."   ' 

In  case  No.  60,  from  Dr.  OoUins,  on  which  I  lately  presented  somt 
remaiks,  that  gentleman,  as  has  been  seen,  repeated  his  yenesection, 
and,  in  so  doing,  gave  his  patient  the  best  chance  that  coi^d  have  then 
been^  presented  to  her.  I  admire  the  boldness  of  his  proceedings  ia 
tint-instance,  and  I  should  be  happy,  could  I  think  the  Student  would 
hereafter  imitate  him  in  that  resolute  prosecution  of  the  method.  I, 
of  all  things,  in  this  relation,  most  earnestly  wish  that  he  would  apply 
the  method  timely  or  early ;  but  if  he  should  arriTO  too  late  to  do  so^ 
I  mean  early,  it  may  yet  not  be  too  late  to  do  so.  There  is  a  stage 
at  which  the  method  ought  not,  and  will  not  be  applied  by  any  aensibk 
man.  When  the  inflammation,  for  example,  is  upon  the  point  of  ending 
in  effusion,  or  when  the  effusion  is  already  in  progress,  to  bleed  can  do 
nothing  but  mischief.  As  a  general  rule,  he  will  be  obliged  to  follow 
Gordon,  who,  if  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  felt  obliged  to  propose 
blood-letting,  though  he  could  make  no  promises  of  good  from  it.  Thii 
rule  of  twenty-four  hours  is  sound  for  the  general,  but  is  not  so  for 
every  particular,  for  there  is  no  ascertained  ratio  of  progress;  whence  it 
might  and  will  happen  that  a  venesection  may  not  be  too  late  on  the 
third  day,  or  even  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  days.  Such  instances  will, 
however,  be  rarely  met  with. 

To  show  that  weakness  existing  previous  to  the  attack  is  no  bar  to 
the  use  of  the  method,  I  may  say  that  I  attended  a  lady  here,  during 
an  epidemic  prevalence  of  child-bed  fever.  She  had  a  hemorrhage 
before  delivery,  in  which  she  lost  no  less  than  ninety  ounces  of  blood, 
which  left  her  pale  and  feeble.  She  was  shortly  literwards  assailed 
with  puerperal  peritonitis  of  a  violent  form.  In  that  case,  I  bled  the 
lady  to  the  extent  of  bringing  down  the  violence  of  the  pulse,  snd 
thereby  saved  a  life,  which  I  am  confident  must  have  otherwise  been 
lost.  In  my  essay,  introductory  to  the  volume  before  mentioned,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Gordon,  Hey,  ftc,  I  stated  a  case  of  peritoneal 
child-bed  fever,  in  which  I  bled  the  patient  in  all  sixty-five  ounces,  and 
with  the  happiest  success.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  phlogosis  is  in  equal  ratios  in  equal  times ;  nor  is  the  inflaooma. 
tion  itself,  whatever  be  its  area,  always  moving  to  the  culmination  at  a 
specific  rate,  like  that  of  a  variolous  pustule.    Hence  the  rule,  not  to 
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bleed  later  than  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  cannot  apply  to  all  the  cases ; 
since,  in  some,  the  forty-eighth,  seventy-second,  or  ninety-sixth  hour 
finds  the  disorder  less  advanced  than  it  usually  is  at  the  twenty-fourth 
hour. 

Leeching. — Many  persons  who  fear  to  use  the  lancet  have  no  hesi- 
tation to  take  away  blood  by  leeches.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  if  the 
quantum  of  blood  within  the  vessels  be  diminished,  by  whatsoever 
cause,  the  physiological  conditions,  relative  to  that  diminution,  must 
wait  upon  the  abstraction.  The  question,  then,  as  to  the  comparative 
usefulness  of  the  two  methods,  whether  by  venesection  or  leeching,  is 
one  to  be  tried  by  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  them  respectively. 
I  cannot  advise  the  Student  to  prefer  the  use  of  leeches,  because  I 
consider  that  mode  of  depletion  less  convenient,  less  exact,  and  there- 
fore less  manageable.  In  conducting  the  operation  by  venesection, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  stopping,  in  temporarily  suspending,  or  in  per- 
severing, until,  by  the  well  known  signs  in  the  pulse,  or  the  physiog- 
nomical expression,  respiration,  hue,  and  statement  of  the  patient,  an 
opinion  is  accurately  formed.  Whereas,  in  leeching,  we  cannot  stop 
instantly,  nor  judge  accurately  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  withdrawn. 
Some  there  are,  who  advocate  the  use  of  leeches  on  the  ground  that 
they  take  blood  directly  from  the  inflamed  parts;  but  the  younger 
Baudelooqne  has  shown,  in  his  beautiful  prize  essay  on  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis, the  fallacy  of  this  notion.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable 
that  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen  can  have  any  direct 
influence  upon  the  inflamed  capillaries  of  the  mesenteric,  mesocolic,  or 
hepatic  circulations. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  deny  that  leeching  the  abdomen  may  be  a 
useful  method  for  treating  some  forms  or  some  stages  of  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis. Nevertheless,  I  may  aver  that,  within  the  bounds  of  my  own 
experience,  I  have  nothing  favorable  to  say  of  it. 

Cupping. — This  is  a  method  which  is  excessively  inconvenient  and 
inapposite  to  the  cases.  Women  are,  for  the  most  part,  attacked  within 
seventy-two  hours  after  delivery;  and,  at  that  period,  the  teguments  of 
the  belly  are  still  too  flaccid  after  their  late  distension  to  admit  of  the 
proper  application  of  cupping  glasses. 

Bmeties. — A  singular  instance  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  medical  his- 
tory, of  the  flattering  delusion  that  follows  the  announcement  of  new 
remedies.  At  the  session  of  the  French  Royal  Society  of  Medicine, 
of  September  6,  1782,  a  memoir  was  presented  exhibiting  the  results 
of  M.  Doulcet*8  new  method  of  treating  child-bed  fever.  Dr.  Doulcet 
was  one  day  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  just  as  the  first  symptoms  of  a  puer- 
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peral  fever,  then  epidemic  in  that  house,  beei 
delivered  woman.  It  commenced  with  vonn 
dia.tely  Beizing  upon  this  indication,  ordered 
anha,  which  the  patient  took  in  two  doses. 
on  the  following  day.  The  medicine  operatad 
a  cathartic,  the  eTacuations  being  followed  1 
of  all  the  aj-mptoms.  The  dejections  were  | 
oil-mixture  with  two  grains  of  kermes,  and  li 

Upon  this  good  auccesa,  the  chief  mtdwil 
for  the  very  first  symptoms  in  any  futnre  cm 
upon  to  proceed  with  the  treatment  as  aboTi 
the  engorgement  to  become  established.  la 
fut  le  m@me ;  and  en  quatre  mois,  pendant 
avec  fureur,  pr^s  de  deux  cents  femmea  fura 
all  cases  the  saccess  was  similar,  and,  in  tb 
during  which  the  epidemic  prevailed  fori) 
women  were  restored  to  life ;  five  or  six  on^ 
the  emetic,  fell  victims  to  their  obstinacy." 
But.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid.,  1780  and  17i 

All  Europe  was  gladdened  by  Dr.  Donlcet' 
and  be  became  at  once  famoos,  and  but  for  hi 
after  this  discovery,  honors  would  have  been 
method  was  tried  everywhere,  but  every whwi 
gill,  reporting  upon  the  cases  at  the  Royal  M 
bints  that  Doulcet's  method  might  be  by  mai 
ventive  than  cnrative.     Was  this  a  malicioin 

Doulcet's  method  is  gone  clean  ont  of  fad 
that  physicians,  as  a  body,  anywhere  rely  »t 
teen  grains  of  ipecac  and  two  grains  of  kee 
ferer. 

Professor  Moreau,  while  showing  me  som 
fever  at  the  Maternity  at  Paris,  in  June  1841 
ally,  they  met  with  a  form  of  the  disorder 
Doulcet's  method;  bat  I  gathered  from  his  f 
are  "few  and  far  between." 

After  what  I  have  stated  in  the  early  part 
dent  will  not  expect  me  to  advocate  tfae  as«  i 
method.  But  there  are,  doubtless,  not  a  I 
which,  beginning  under  circumstances  of  I 
macous  or  bilious,  of  the  primie  vise,  might  ft 
hftppj  openUotL  of  a.a  emetic  so  gentle  ai 
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vndergo  its  operation  withoat  bunting  into  eopioos  perspiration  daring 
tbe  emesis.  An  incipient  disk  of  peritonitis  might  receive  a  salntarj 
ehecky  and  acquire  a  tendency  to  diminish  instead  of  continuing  to  ex- 
pand its  area,  under  the  new  nervous  excitement  and  sanguine  deter- 
mination provoked  by  the  impression  on  the  nervous  mass,  made  by  this 
drug,  and  by  the  emulging  and  succussive  efforts  and  shocks  of  the  act 
of  vomiting.  I  therefore  advise  the  Student  not  to  overlook  the  pro- 
perties of  ipecacuanha,  while  casting  about  for  the  best  means  of  ar- 
resting an  attack  just  begun.  It  would  be  both  useless  and  cruel  to 
mbject  the  woman  to  such  shocks  after  the  abdominal  peritoneum  has 
become  extensively  invaded.    The  pain  would  be  frightful. 

Oatl^artiei. — I  know  that  certain  persons  condemn  the  use  of  cathar- 
tics in  our  cases.  But  seeing  that,  in  general,  women  go  into  labor 
with  overcharged  bowels,  and  that,  among  the  earliest  mischiefs  in  the 
eases,  is  the  tympanitis,  that  comes  on  very  speedily,  I  cannot  doubt  of 
the  propriety,  and  even  necessity,  of  prescribing  cathartics  at  an  early 
stage,  and  of  repeating  them  judiciously,  in  a  manner  to  compel  the  in- 
flated and  blown-up  intestines  to  contract  upon  and  expel  the  gases 
that  are  extricated  within  their  cylinders. 

It  is  certain  that  I  have  seen  instances  rendered  intractable  by  an- 
gulation of  the  gut,  as  I  have  already  stated ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  an  extreme  degree  of  tympanitic  distension  does  materially  con- 
trarene  the  purposes  of  the  respiration,  by  lessening  the  stroke  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  thus  leading  to  a  quasi  state  of  cyanosis,  or  asphyx- 
iation, which  augments /Hirt/M»tl2  with  the  meteoration  of  the  belly. 

There  is  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  a  more  efficacious  cathartic  for 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment  than  calomel  in  a  full  dose.  FeW 
individuals  can  be  met  with  for  whom  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  that  drug 
will  fail  to  operate,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  no  failure  nor  long  pro- 
erastination  of  the  eflbct.  Hence,  I  advise  the  Student  to  exhibit, 
Tery  soon  after  he  has  performed  his  Gordonian  renesection,  at  least 
ten,  and  if  the  patient  is  of  a  good  constitution,  fifteen  grains  of  calo- 
mel, which  it  is  useful  to  combine  with  a  grain,  or  even  two  grains,  of 
opium.  In  order  to  insure  a  complete  catharsis,  the  woman  should 
take,  within  two  hours  after  the  dose,  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  After 
waiting  four  or  five  hours  for  the  operation  of  the  calomel,  or  even, 
sooner  than  that,  provided  the  meteorismus  begins  to  appear,  she  should 
hare  an  enema  of  castile  soap  and  water,  or  one  containing  an  ounce 
of  common  salt,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water. 

By  this  method,  the  peristaltic  muscles  may  be  compelled  to  contract 
with  such  force  and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  to  discharge  not  only  the 
42 
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residua  of  the  digestions  and  sabnrral  collections,  bat  every  cubic  inch 
of  those  gases,  whose  accumulation  and  persistence  within  the  intes- 
tinal tubes  oppose  the  fortunate  operation  of  all  other  remedies. 

I  believe  that  Ghaussier's  method  is  a  good  and  safe  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed after  these  first  operations,  viz. :  The  patient  may,  from  time  to 
time,  take  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture,  composed  of  castor  oil  one 
ounce,  with  syrup  of  rhubarb  two  ounces,  to  be  repeated  pro  re  natd. 

If  such  operations  as  these  should  be  maintained  judiciously,  there 
will  be  caused  by  the  method  an  increased  abundance  of  secretions, 
whether  gastric,  bilious,  or  intestinal,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  capillaj-y  ramuli  of  the  coeliac  and  the  mesenteric  arterie& 
But,  as  the  visceral  peritoneum  derives  its  capillaries  from  tho%e  three 
great  digestive  trunks,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their  circulation  must  be 
much  relieved  by  copious  mucous  and  bilious  separations  from  the  blood 
they  convey  in  common  with  the  vessels  of  the  other  coata  of  the  bowel, 
and  of  the  integral  tissues  of  the  other  viscera  of  the  belly.  .  I  shall  not 
dwell  further  upon  this  subject  here ;  but,  before  I  lay  it  aside,  I  shall 
implore  the  Student  not  to  confide  the  chances  of  his  patient  to  such 
hopes  alone.  They  are  firm  and  good  adjutors  of  the  method — the 
method  is  venesection. 

Stupings, — Stupings  with  very  warm  water,  applied  by  means  of 
flannels  laid  over  the  whole  belly,  lessen  pain,  and  incite  to  sweating. 
A  patient  will  rarely  fail  to  fall  into  perspiration  soon  after  the  appli- 
cation of  warm  stupes  to  the  belly.  But,  as  this  process  of  stuping 
is  troublesome,  and  as  the  binder  cannot  be  conveniently  used  while  it 
goes  on,  I  prefer  to  get  at  the  same  result  by  means  of  very  light,  bat 
hot  cataplasms,  such  as  thin  mush  of  corn-meal,  or  lint-seeds,  mixed 
with  the  petals  of  hops,  stewed  to  a  proper  pultaceous  consistence;  or 
chamomile;  or  tansy,  with  fresh  mint,  combined  with  the  emollient  lint- 
seed,  or  rasped  bark  of  the  slippery-elm.  This  adjuvant  should  be 
resorted  to  very  early,  and  persisted  in  until  the  resolution  of  the  in- 
flammation becomes  sure. 

Blisters. — Women  have  recovered  who  had  blisters  to  the  abdomen. 
I  shall  never  use  them.  I  regard  the  woman  under  child-bed  fever  as 
supporting  a  burden  of  irritations  too  greatly  complicated  to  be  easily 
borne,  and  I  will  not  add  another  so  intolerable  as  this.  I  grant  that 
women  have  recovered  who  were  blistered,  but  do  not  now  remember  to 
have  seen  more  than  one  such.  The  physician  ought  to  repeat  his 
diagnostications  with  every  renewed  visit  to  the  bedside:  to  blister 
the  belly  is  to  put  a  veil  betwixt  his  senses  and  the  operations  going 
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on  within  the  carity.    I  therefore  do  not  recommend  blisters  in  child- 
bed fever. 

OH  of  Turpentine. — A  Dr.  Brennan,  of  Dublin,  awakened,  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  highest  hopes  of  the  profession,  as  to  a  remedy 
for  child-bed  fever,  by  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  with  doses  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  employment  of  it  as  an  embrocation  for  the 
abdominal  region.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  nor  the  stage  of  the  disorder  in  which  it  is  most  appli- 
cable. Dr.  Meissner  has  given  a  learned  reeumS  of  the  authorities,  to 
which  the  curious  Student  may  refer.  . 

Opium. — These  cases  can  hardly  be  well  conducted  without  the  aid 
of  opium  as  a  helper  to  the  cure.  I  have  already  signified  my  appro- 
bation of  the  combination  of  it  with  calomel,  and  doubtless,  when  our 
ehief  evacuating  methods  shallhave  been  once  carried  into  effect,  we 
•hall  be  compelled,  or  rather  we  shall  anxiously  wish,  to  obtund  the 
nervous  impressionability  by  a  moderate  induction  of  the  opium  anes- 
thesia. 

The  drug  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powders,  repeated 
in  doses  of  three  or  five  grains  every  hour  or  two,  until  the  tranquiliz- 
ing  or  soporific  force  of  the  drug  is  made  manifest ;  but  it  will  often 
be  found  both  more  useful  and  more  convenient  to  exhibit  the  drug  as 
laudanum  or  black  drop,  with  small  starch  or  mucilaginous  enemata, 
especially  when  there  are  great  pain  and  irritation  within  the  pelvis  or 
in  the  womb.  Some  persons  have  relied  upon  the  exhibition  of  opium 
in  very  large  doses,  frequently  repeated,  as  in  delirium  tremens.  I 
do  not  believe  such  a  method  will  be  crowned  with  a  general  success. 

Mercury, — It  is  thought  that  mercurials  possess  an  apl^stie  power, 
M  it  is  called ;  that  is  to  say,  they  determine  the  evolution  of  lessening 
ratios  of  fibrine  or  plastic  lymph  in  the  blood.  I  do  not  regard  this 
M  more  than  an  hypothesis;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  where  stoma- 
titis or  ptyalism  is  produced  by  the  drug,  the  evolution  of  fibrine  is 
considerably  increased  instead  of  being  lessened.  It  was  formerly 
deemed  desirable,  at  least  by  many,  to  procure  an  early  salivation  as  a 
cure  for  the  peritonitis.  Hence,  women  have  swallowed  from  three  to 
nine  hundred  grains  of  calomel  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
many  have  been  blistered  upon  the  belly,  with  a  view  to  get  an  ex- 
posed corpus-mucosum,  on  which  with  greater  certainty  of  success  to 
apply  the  salivating  ointment  of  quicksilver.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  barbarity,  and  a  useless  one  too,  since  I  conceive  that  the  woman 
who  should  recover  v^th  it  would  more  readily  recover  without  it. 

Antimoniale. — A  sick  person,  who  is  brought  under  the  condign  in- 
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flaence  of  tartar  emetic  in  fractional  doses,  will  be  found  to  have  the 
systole  somewhat  lessened  in  force  and  frequency ;  but  great  caution 
is  demanded  in  the  just  handling  of  the  drug.  If  giren  in  excess,  it 
causes  great  distress  from  the  nausea  or  from  vomiting,  and  is  likely  to 
excite  unfaTorabTe  relaxation  of  the  bowels ;  nevertheless,  in  all  in- 
flammatory diseases,  the  preparations  of  antimony,  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, tend  to  the  subduction  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  reaction  of 
the  economy  against  the  topical  lesions.  I  cannot  advise  the  Student 
to  trust  his  child-bed  fever  cases  to  the  sole  power  of  antimonials,  as 
therapeutical  agents ;  but,  after  the  evacuations  have  been  duly  pre- 
mised, these  medicines  are,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  most  indispens- 
able of  remedies. 

My  own  clinical  experience  teaches  me  that,  in  using  them,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  use  them  jdst  eitra-nauBeam.  If  they  provoke  to  positiTt 
nausea  and  disposition  to  vomit,  they  only  add  to  the  load  of  irrita- 
tions already  sufficiently  intolerable.  Hence,  I  am  accustomed  to  use 
very  small  doses,  as  thirtieths  or  fiftieths  of  a  grain,  either  dissolved 
in  pure  water,  or  in  water  along  with  a  minute  portion  of  morphia. 

Such  a  prescription  would  prove  unsuitable  in  those  cases,  not  un- 
frequent  ones,  in  which  there  is  strong  disposition  to  diarrhoea. 
Doulcet  empToyed  the  kermes  after  his  ipecacuanha  doses,  and  the 
celebrated  Chaussier  was  accustomed  to  rely  much  upon  the  same 
article  after  the  evacuations  by  the  lancet  and  by  cathartics. 

Enemata. — It  appears  to  me  that  enemata  constitute  a  chief,  and, 
indeed,  indispensable  part  of  the  armamentarium  medicum  in  these 
cases.  One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  child-bed  fever  is  the 
meteoration,  or  tympanitis,  that  attends  upon  almost  every  case.  It 
co^Id  not  be  expected  that  the  serous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal 
should  be  greatly  and  extensively  inflamed  without  producing  its  inevi- 
table  influence  upon  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  bowels,  which  refuse 
to  contract  beneath  the  sort  of  shirt  of  Nessus  that  wraps  them  in  the 
fiery  covering  of  an  inflamed  peritoneum. 

I  am  not  willing  here  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  gases  that 
inflate  and  distend  the  bowels  are  secreted  or  extricated.  Be  the 
source  of  those  gases  what  it  may,  their  presence  within  the  tube  is  a 
disastrous  accident  in  many  of  the  cases.  I  have  observed  women,  at- 
tacked at  four  A.  M.,  to  be  much  more  distended  at  ten  in  the  forenoon 
than  they  were  in  the  last  days  of  the  pregnancy ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
enormous  distension  arose  from  the  presence  of  gases  within  the  sto- 
mach and  the  great  and  small  intestines.  The  belly,  in  some  individuats, 
has  been  swollen  as  if  it  might  burst,  being  perfectlj  elastic  under 
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pressure,  and  sonorous  as  a  drum.  Let  the  Student  reflect  upon  the 
aggravation  of  distress  that  must  exist  under  such  a  condition.  Let 
him  consider  how  rastlj  the  superficies  of  inflammation  is  expanded  by 
the  expansion  of  the  superficies  of  the  bowel,  and  how  great  an  advan- 
tage would  be  likely  to  result  from  any  method  by  which  the  diameter 
of  the  intestine  could  be  reduced  to  and  maintained  in  its  normal 
measures ! 

As  to  the  colon,  it  is  at  least  six  feet  in  length.  It  occupies  the 
cavity  of  the  belly  in  common  with  the  small  intestines  and  the  viscera. 
Should  the  whole  colon — six  feet  in  length— come  from  the  tympany, 
to  be  larger  than  a  stout  man's  arm,  it  is  clear  that  its  turns  or  con- 
volutions can  no  longer  be  effected  in  curves.  But  the  returns  must  be 
eflected  by  acute  angles,  or  angulation  of  the  gut ;  such  a  distended 
tube,  bent  on  itself  at  an  acute  angle — I  have  seen  three  such  acute 
angular  returns  in  the  dead  body — is  equal  in  its  obstructing  power  to  a 
ligation  of  the  bowel ;  nothing,  not  even  gases,  can  pass  beyond  the 
point  of  angulation,  and  thus  the  miserable  woman  has  a  strictured  gut 
to  contend  with  in  addition  to  all  the  other  causes  of  destruction. 

These  remarks  ought  to  show  the  Student  that,  while  he  takes 
promptly  the  alarm,  upon  discovering  the  first  small  area  of  phlogosis, 
he  should  at  once  ponder  upon  the  possible  effects  of  the  sure  coming 
intestinal  inflation.  Cathartics,  then,  are  indispensable,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Chaussier  and  others,  who  so  solicitously  attended  to  the  due 
excitement  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  bowels,  was  admirable. 
But  the  physician  cannot  venture  to  administer  cathartics  too  frequent- 
ly. Hence  the  value  of  the  method  by  enemata.  Clysters  of  aperient 
mixtures  serve  at  least  to  compel  the  colon  to  discharge  the  gases  that 
BO  dangerously  distend  it,  and  they  should  be  repeated  and  reiterated 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Enemata,  composed  of  in- 
fusion of  lint-seed,  mixed  with  castor  oil,  or  of  solutions  of  Spanish 
soap,  or  of  mucilaginous  fluids  containing  table-salt,  or  jalap,  or  extract 
of  senna,  procure  the  greatest  relief,  and  add  to  the  chances  of  cure. 
They  fatigue  the  patient  but  little,  and  do  not  exhaust  her  strength. 
Sometimes  enemata  composed  of  one  ounce  of  castor  oil  with  half  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage  or  white 
of  eggs  and  water,  may  procure  the  expulsion  of  gases  that  will  not  be 
brought  away  by  any  other  compound. 

For  the  child-bed  fever  patient  one  invariable  command  should  be 
insisted  upon ;  I  mean  to  say  she  should  not  leave  the  bed,  nor  sit  up 
for  the  convenience  of  the  evacuations;  even  the  pillows  should  not  be 
wry  high  onea,  for  the  patient  is  «afest  in  a  low  recumbent  position. 
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In  the  beginning,  let  the  diet  be  absolute  for  twentj-foar  or  thirty- 
six  hours,  and  after  that  a  light  barley-water  little  sweetened,  or  rice 
water,  or  gum  arabic  water,  with  a  cup  of  tea,  or  milk  and  water,  equal 
parts  of  each  with  a  morsel  of  bread. 

I  regard  oatmeal  gruel  as  beyond  expression  detestable  for  such 
patients ;  as  it  invariably,  even  in  women  who  are  not  attacked  with 
any  disorder,  produces  great  flatulency.  To  so  great  a  degree  does 
this  tendency  to  flatulency  arise,  under  a  diet  of  oatmeal  gruel,  that  I 
think  I  can  venture  to  say  few  women  use  it  in  the  first  days  of  the  lying- 
in  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  meteoration  of  the  abdomen. 
In  my  Letters  on  Woman^  ^c.y  p.  695,  I  have  quoted  a  passage  from 
Rainald,  or  rather  flrom  Eucharius  Rhodion,  on  this  very  subject.  The 
objection  to  ^^ote  mele  eawdehy^'  which  was  so  strongly  urged  in  1540, 
has  been  valid  against  that  miserable  but  universal  feed  for  the  lying- 
in  woman  ever  since  that  date.     I  detest  it,  and  protest  against  it. 

A  gruel  made  of  Indian  meal,  or  fine  South  Carolina  hominy,  is 
totally  free  from  such  objections.'  A  woman  who  is  content  to  live 
for  a  few  days  on  hominy  gruel,  with  a  portion  of  tea  and  toast,  is 
unlikely  to  suffer  from  flatulent  distension  of  the  abdomen.  Fine 
cocoa,  with  milk  and  stale  bread  or  toast,  is  a  very  proper  and  safe  diet. 

As  the  disease  advances,  whey,  chicken-water,  beef-tea — but  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate  articles  of  diet  for  the  advanced 
cases. 

The  Student  will,  I  hope,  learn  to  regard  child-bed  fever  as  not  fever, 
but  inflammation,  and  as  inflammation  commencing  with  small  areas 
of  phlogosis  in  tissues  prepared  and  prone  to  admit  of  frightfully  rapid 
and  destructive  expansion  of  those  areas.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that, 
under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  virulence  of  the  epidemic  cause, 
and  in  women  more  prepense  by  poverty,  ill  fare,  terror,  etc.,  the  peri- 
toneum may  at  once  inflame  in  large  patches.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
cases  noticed  by  Dr.  Collins,  and  some  that  I  have  witnessed,  have 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  phlogosis,  rarely,  commences  by  a  sudden 
efflorescence  on  the  peritoneum,  which,  immediately  passing  into  inflam- 
mation, causes  the  nervous  mass  to  succumb  at  once  under  such  multi- 
tudinous and  insupportable  irritations.  So  that  the  woman  is  well  if 
examined  now,  and  in  an  hour  is  found  to  be  irrecoverably  ill. 

These  terrible  cases  admit  of  no  treatment.  Attempts  to  cure  them 
seem  only  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  the  dying,  and  discredit  both  the 
physician  and  his  art. 

Nevertheless,  child-bed  fever,  even  epidemic  child-bed  fever,  ought  to 
be  a  tractable  malady;  and  I  am  persuaded  will  be  found  ao,  pro 
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Tided  the  medical  attendant  shonld  exercise  a  dne  vigilance  first,  and 
after  that  a  real  intelligence  and  nndannted  resolution  to  carry  out  in 
practice  the  measures  deduced  from  the  pathology  of  the  case. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  Gordon's  correctness  on  the  subject  of  early  treat- 
ment ;  but  that  early  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  vigilance  of  the 
physician  himself.  The  vulgar  notions  on  physic  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  put  the  people  upon  guard  against  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  malady 
which  often  requires  only  to  be  set  on  foot,  to  run  a  race  so  fleet  as 
to  defy  all  attempts  to  overtake  and  arrest  it. 

If  Gordon  is  right  in  declaring  that  we  shall  save  the  patient  if  we 
begin  early,  let  us  resolve  to  begin  earlier ;  let  us  take  measures  to 
insure  the  application  of  the  method — there  is  but  one  method — as  soon 
.  as  the  signal  is  given.  If  we  can  cure  within  the  first  eight  hours,  how 
much  more  may  we  confide  in  our  powers  if  we  begin  with  the  very 
beginning !  Wherefore,  I  let  the  Student  watch — ^let  him  watch  with  a 
panoptical  vigilance ;  and  if  the  chill,  the  ague,  and  the  pain — ^if  the 
diagnostic  say  the  area  is  formed,  let  him  abstract  such  a  quantity  of 
blood  as  shall  compel  the  heart  to  beat  just  as  softly,  and  inject  the 
vessels  just  as  moderately  as,  in  his  judgment,  he  may  desire  or  will  it 
to  do.  He  can  limit  in  this  manner  the  area  of  inflammation,  and  at 
the  same  time  impress  upon  the  inflamed  tissue  a  tendency  to  recover 
by  resolution,  which  is  safety,  and  restrain  it  from  terminating  in  effu- 
aion,  which  is  death. 

The  eases  of  child-bed  fever,  in  which  it  assumes  the  form  of  metritis 
or  uterine  phlebitis,  are  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  peri- 
tonitic  form.  The  pain  in  the  metritic  cases,  though  severe,  is  more 
dull.  It  is  confined  within  the  pelvis,  and  does  not  develop  the  tym- 
panitic disorder  as  in  the  other  examples.  In  its  earlier  stages  there 
is  often  exquisite  pain,  produced  by  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  womb,  in  what  is  called  after-pain.  Thus, 
in  the  commencement,  he  is  sometimes  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
question  whether  the  attack  be  merely  spasmodic,  or  whether  it  be 
metritic.  I  advise  the  Student  to  endeavor  to  settle  this  important 
doubt.  For  if  it  be  after-pain,  or  rheumatism  of  the  womb,  it  may 
safely  be  treated  by  the  use  of  narcotics,  whereas  death  must  follow  a 
mistaken  diagnosis  of  after-pain  or  rheumatismus  uteri,  when,  in  fact, 
a  pure  phlogosis  of  the  womb  has  begun  its  career.  Let  him,  then, 
not  only  estimate  the  discharges,  the  place,  the  pain,  the  soreness,  the 
breathing,  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  and  the  physiognomical  charac- 
ter at  the  time,  but  let  him  make  the  Touch,  in  order  to  have  a  clearer 
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report  froin  the  organ  itself— so  that,  if  it  be  indeed  a  phlegmana,  he 
may  bleed  at  onoe,'  and  in  a  way  effeotoally  to  fulfil  the  CfHamand, 
Jugulars  JFebrtm. 

Uterine  pfalebitia  rarely  occurs  alone,  or  nncomplieated  with  metro- 
peritonitis. The  inflamed  state  of  a  vein  gives  little  or  even  no  pain 
at  first.  It  becomes  a  painful  disorder  only  when  the  phlogoeifl  has 
sank  below  the  true  blood-vessel,  or  endangium,  into  the  basement 
tissue  on  which  the  membrana  vasorum  rests.  When  thoe  infiamma- 
tion  has  passed  through  the  fibrous  coat,  and  has  attacked  the  oellalar 
sheath  in  which  the  vessel  is  inclosed,  then  the  pain  beoomes  con- 
siderable. Hence,  uterine  phlebitis  is  the  most  insidious  of  diaoidersi 
and  has  often  attained  to  an  incurable  stage,  before  even  the  eonatitu- 
tion  of  the  woman  takes  the  alarm,  and  begins  to  sink  under  it. 

Whenever  it  shall  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  and 
also  begins  to  be  pyogenic,  and  when  corpuscles  of  pus,  washed  away 
from  the  veins  by  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  are  transported  to  the 
heart,  by  which  they  are  injected  into  all  parts  of  the  systemic  drea- 
lation,  Uiis  purulent  infection  of  the  Uood  manifests  itself^  not  solely 
in  the  rate  of  the  hearth's  action,  which  it  greatly  hurries,  bat  especially 
by  its  influence  upon  the  psychical  state  of  the  woman* 

In  pycEiniia,  we  have  the  strangest  hysteroid  phenommoMu  Indeed, 
one  is  apt  to  be  grossly  deceived;  to  believe  he  has  in  hand  a  case  of 
hysteria  or  insanity ;  but,  far  from  that,  he  is  dealing  with  a  mortal 
pyaemia,  a  state  in  which*  the  blood  is  charged  with  pus-corpuscles, 
that  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  nervous  and  psychical  forces  of 
the  woman,  closely  resembling  the  eflects  of  arsenic  in  poisoning 
doses. 

I  will  not  say  that  pyaemia  from  phlebitis  shall  kill ;  yet,  certainly, 
I  believe  we  cannot  meet  with  diseases  more  unmanageable.  We  ought 
to  arrest  the  malady  in  ineeptH,  by  a  Gordonian  venesection ;  if  we  &il 
in  success,  then  we  must  expect  the  death  of  the  victim,  or  contend 
with  a  long  and  terrible  malady,  during  which  the  economy  painfully 
and  slowly  eliminates  the  purulent  corpuscles,  and  at  last  restores  the 
healthy  crasis  of  the  vitiated  bloYKl. 

Pus,  thus  generated,  and  thus  transported  by  the  circulation,  is  col- 
lected again  in  the  form  of  cold  abscess,  which  may  declare -itself,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  or  lay  the  foundation  for  the  most  painful 
and  slow  imposthume. 

I  have  seen  a  patient  under  pyaemia  go  to  sleep  at  night  with  her 
hand  in  perfect  order,  and  awake  in  the  morning  with  the  whole  apace 
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between  the  left  thomb  and  forefinger  filled  and  plnmp  with  the  pne 
transported  and  deposited  there  in  a  few  hours. 

A  lady  here  under  my  care  was  seven  months  ill,  requiring  daily 
Tisits.  During  that  time,  she  deposited  pus  in  eleven  distinct  abscesses, 
and  did  not  recover  her  health  or  become  wholly  free  from  the  pyaemia 
vntil  a  short  time  before  she  recovered  her  health. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  cases  of  child-bed  fever,  we  should  endeavor 
to  make  a  correct  prognosis.  It  is  always  unfavorable  if  we  commence 
the  treatment  more  than  twelve  hours  after  the  beginning.  A  violent 
aseault,  evincing  its  violence  by  great  pain,  ague,  early  meteorismus 
and  tympany,  rapid  expansion  of  the  seat  of  pain,  pulse  of  140  per 
minute,  uneasy  state  of  the  stomach,  altered  physiognomical  expression, 
great  and  early  debility,  and  a  presentiment  of  the  patient  that  she 
will  not  recover,  is  highly  unfavorable.  On  the  contrary,  a  slow  expan- 
aion  of  the  seats  of  pain,  pulse  softened  and  diminished  in  frequency, 
the  failure  of  the  meteoration,  warm  and  abundant  diaphoresis,  fair 
toleration  of  the  venesection  and  medicines,  a  cheerful  mind,  lessen- 
ing  temperature,  absence  of  rigors,  moderate  thirst,  no  eructations — 
these,  proceeding  from  better  to  better,  shall  augur  the  success  of  our 
treatment. 

But,  inasmuch  as  I  have  already  drawn  out  this  chapter  to  a  length 
far  greater  than  I  had  intended,  and  as  I  have  put  forth  my  thought 
upon  the  nature,  seats,  causes,  signs,  and  treatment  of  the  malady,  I 
ahall  now  bring  it  to  a  close  with  the  earnest  recommendation  to  any 
Student  who  may  honor  it  with  a  perusal,  to  purchase  and  carefully  to 
read  at  least  the  volume  on  Puerperal  Fever,  published  here  by  Messrs. 
Barrington  and  Haswell,  and  which  contains  not  only  the  precious  work 
of  Gordon,  but  the  impayable  treatises  of  Hey  the  younger,  Drs.  Arm- 
strong and  Robert  Lee.  Let  him  read  at  least  these,  and  as  many 
others  as  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  again  to  what  I  said 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  epidemic  cause  upon  the  nervous 
mass  of  animals.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  animals,  the 
more  do  I  become  convinced  that  all  impressions  from  without  or  from 
within  are  made  upon  that  part  of  our  animal  substance  that  b  called 
nervous  substance.  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  by  an  expression 
of  Prochaska,  at  p.  387,  Prin.  of  Phy$.  by  Sydenham  Soc,  who  says 
**  that  a  nervous  system  is  not  present  in  all  animals,"  &c.  &c.  It  is 
hardly  true  that  many  insects  have  not  cerebra;  and  though  infusory 
animals  are  destitute  of  brain  and  nerves,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  deprived  of,  or  could  exist  without  a  nervous  substance.    The  first  of 
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physiologistB,  OVen,  has  clearly  shown  that,  even  in  creatoree  who  vn 
deatimie  of  brain  or  nervous  tractus,  there  is  distributed  everywhere  is 
their  material,  a  portion  of  nerve  substance,  that  serves  as  the  aoi- 
mating  principle  of  all  the  rest  of  their  material  or  substance.  It 
eeems  to  me  that  no  person  couM  follow  him  in  hie  exposition  of  Um 
psychiciil  homologies  of  animals,  rising  from  the  lowest  grade  to  tba 
highest  eminence  in  the  zoological  series,  without  becoming  convinced 
that,  even  in  creatures  unprovided  with  what  might  be  called  a  nervom 
system,  there  is  for  them  ubundant  provision  of  nervous  mass,  whidi, 
in  my  view  of  it,  is  the  very  essence  of  antmaliCy.  Changes  effected 
in  the  crasis  or  perfection  of  this  nervous  mass  may  well  account  fa 
the  symptomB  developed  by  epi^emio  caus^. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


OF  ATRESIA  YAQIVM. 


The  obstetric  pbysician  will  be  likely,  in  a  long  career  of  practice, 
to  encounter  cases  of  atresia  of  the  genital  organs. 

Borne  of  the  cases  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  extreme  distress, 
and  even  of  bringing  the  life  of  the  patient  into  danger. 

Atresia,  or  closure,  or  obturation  of  the  vagina  or  cervix  uteri,  may 
occur  as  a  congenital  malformation,  or  it  may  take  place  in  infancy  or 
childhood,  and  may  even  occur  in  persons  who  have  borne  children. 

The  obturation  may  be  discovered  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  canal 
of  the  vagina,  whether  at  the  vulva  or  whether  at  the  uterine  extremity, 
or  whether  midway  of  the  tractus  of  the  tube. 

In  the  congenital  cases,  there  may  have  been  fault  of  development, 
the  mucous  tissue  having  totally  failed  to  be  constructed.  In  infants 
or  young  children,  a  slight  vaginitis  might  suffice  to  determine  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  opposite  walls  of  the  vagina,  the  occurrence  remaining  un- 
discovered until  a  full  puberty,  or  the  state  of  marriage,  should  lead  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  fact. 

To  show  that  it  may  occur  in  women  who  have  borne  children,  I 
refer  the  Student  to  the  following  case: — 

Case. — A  woman,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  came  to  the 
city,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  in  order  to  consult  Dr.  Randolph,  who  was 
good  enough  to  invite  me  to  see  the  patient  with  him.  Her  story  was 
as  follows.  More  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  she  gave  birth 
to  a  healthy  child  ;  the  labor  was  extremely  rapid,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  infant  was  bom  before  the  physician  could  reach  the  house. 
The  after-birth  did  not  come  away  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  there 
was  flooding.  It  was  at  length  removed  by  force.  The  woman  be- 
came very  weak.  In  a  few  days  she  was  attacked  with  inflammation 
of  the  vagina,  accompanied  with  enormous  discharges  of  matter,  and 
^  great  thick  pieces  of  flesh,"  to  QM  her  own  aocount.    She  was  never 
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eumined  b;  tier  pbyBicisii,  who,  however,  direetod  wftaha,  injeetioni, 
&fl.  After  a  long  and  exhaoetiog  he^Uo,  attended  wiA  extreaa 
enuusiatioD,  her  disehu-gea  grew  less  copions,  tnd  Bhe  gntduaBj,  at 
the  end  of  some  mooths,  got  well.  Tb«re  was,  bowoTBr,  no  Tagiu, 
not  even  a  cul-de-tae;  there  was  simply  the  genital  fisanre.  Of  ooone, 
no  o&tamenia  oo\ild  appear;  bat,  after  sereral  months  of  good  health, 
she  began  to  complain  of  pun  or  miterg  in  the  hypogastrio  and  peine 
regions.  The  puns  recorred  with  periods  «f  »  month,  »nd  having  at 
length  become  intolerable  and  persistent,  she  fonnd  her  health  dedia- 
ing,  and  came,  as  before  said,  to  eonsi^c  that  able  and  eminent  sargao^ 
Dr.  Randolph. 

There  was  a  tumor  in  the  hypognstnuDi,  which  reacbcil  half-way  vf 
to  the  navel ;  it  was  of  a  firm  aoj  resisting  feel,  not  unlike  a  coutncted 
womb  soon  after  delivery.  As  there  was  no  vagina,  the  finger  *u 
passed  into  t!ie  rectum,  where  it  came  in  contact  vlth  the  same  tumot, 
which  aeemed  to  occupy  the  excavation  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  child'i 
head,  filling  the  cavity  entirely.  Upon  Eepuradng  the  labia,  there  wu 
nothing  but  the  genital  fissure  ;  there  was  no  way  For  a  common  probe 
to  pass  Bpwards.  A  sound  waa  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  rt- 
tvnvd  there  until  a  finger  was  also  introduced  into  the  rectum :  iht 
only  texture  that  separated  the  finger  and  the  sound  seemed  to  be, 
upon  careful  examination,  the  walla  of  the  urethra  and  the  coat  of  the 
bowel ;  there  was  no  vagina  to  be  felt.  Hence  Dr.  Randolph  and  I 
agreed  in  opinion  that  the  vagina  had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
sloughing  process  which  took  place  shortly  after  her  confinemenL  We 
entertained  no  doubt  as  fo  the  nature  of  the  tumor  that  occopied  the 
pelvis  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen :  it  was  the  womb  hermedeally 
sealed,  and  retaining  in  its  cavity  the  accumnlated  menstraationa  of 
nearly  two  entire  years. 

After  much  diligent  search,  we  were  unable  to  discover  the  eerrii, 
or  08  uteri ;  but  we  supposed  it  might  possibly  be  tamed  npwaidt 
towards  the  top  of  the  pubis,  bo  as  to  elude  any  investigation  made 
through  the  rectum  alone,  the  only  possible  way  of  making  research. 
No  vestige  of  a  vagina  was  discoverable  by  the  taxis ;  nevertheles, 
supposing  it  possible  that  the  whole  tube  might  not  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  haply  its  upper  extremity  might  be  reached  by  the 
bistoury.  Dr.  Randolph  operated  with  a  view  to  make  an  artificial 
vagina,  and  discover  the  reminder,  if  any,  of  the  original  one. 

Introducing  a  strong  metallic  stafiT,  slightly  carved,  into  the  bladder, 
he  took  bis  seat  in  front  of  the  patient,  who  lay  on  her  back,  with  the 
kun  diawn  a)}  and  se^wated.    I  held  the  staff  firmly,  irhile,  with  the 
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forefinger  of  his  left  hand  in  the  reetum  to  serve  ts  a  guide,  by  hon- 
lontal  strokes  of  the  bistoary  he  dissected  the  tissues  betwixt  the  reo- 
tom  and  urethra,  and  carried  his  incisions  np  very  nearly  to  the  snb- 
stance  of  the  womb  itself,  without  having  woanded  either  the  rectum 
<ir  the  urethra :  when  he  had  completed  his  incisions,  the  whole  finger 
iould  be  passed  upwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  euhde^taehe  had  formed 
by  so  skilful  and  accurate  a  use  of  the  bistoury. 

In  consequence  of  our  uncertainty  relative  to  the  situation  of  the 
OS  uteri,  and  from  his  having  successfully  removed  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  barrier  which  opposed  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
vterus.  Dr.  B.  suspended  his  operation  at  this  point,  with  the  following 
iriews: — 

It  was  resolved  to  keep  the  passage  open  by  the  use  of  a  bougie, 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  of  a  size  sufficiently  large.  The  bougie 
was  made  of  silver  gilt,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  as  large  sto 
the  thumb,  its  weight  not  more  than  two  drachms,  being  hollow.  We 
indulged  a  hope  that,  by  using  this  bougie  a  few  months,  the  progress 
of  the  case  would  be  such  as  to  bring  the  os  uteri  to  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument,  by  means  of  the  increasing  expansion  of  the  uterine 
flobe,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  womb  would  discharge  themselves 
into  the  artificial  vagina,  or  that  they  might  be  discharged  by  a  future 
incision.  The  lady  returned  to  her  own  country,  and  after  an  absence 
of  three  months  came  back  to  the  city,  still  suffering  under  the  same 
misery,  with  an  increased  magnitude  of  the  uterus,  but  without  having 
had  any  discharge  from  the  vagina.  She  had  constantly  worn  the 
bougie.  Upon  examination,  we  found  that  the  new  vagina  was  now 
covered  by  a  smooth  surface,  resembling  a  mucous  membrane;  the 
upper  end  of  the  bougie,  when  withdrawn,  was  (covered  with  a  sort  of 
muco-purulent  matter,  tinged  with  blood.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient 
from  the  distension  of  the  womb  were  very  great,  and  it  was  on  that 
nccount  agreed  to  puncture  the  organ  in  order  to  draw  off  its  contents. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  July,  1887,  Dr.  Randolph  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Huston, 
who  had  been  invited  by  us  to  witness  the  operation,  met  me  at  the 
lodgings  of  the  patient. 

The  tumor,  felt  through  the  vagina,  was  hard  and  resisting,  like  an 
enlarged  ovarium ;  it  was  softer  and  the  walls  thinner,  when  examined 
through  the  rectum.  At  Dr.  Randolph's  request,  I  now  made  use  of  a 
curved  trocar,  inclosed  in  a  canula,  in  order  to  puncture  the  womb. 
The  trocar  was  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  sise  of  a  small 
writing-quill.  The  patient  was  laid  on  her  back  near  the  edge  of  the 
bed ;  I  introduced  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum,  and, 
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having  directed  the  end  of  Ihftt  finger  to  »  pirt  of  the  tamor  thmt  Uii 
anoet  jieldiog,  I  carried  the  point  of  the  trocar  along  it^  and  having 
given  it  a  direction  as  nearly  as  (MNnible  perpendicular  to  Uie  anrfaee 
of  the  tumor,  pushed  it  throogh  Uie  resisting  tissue  until  I  found  it  bad 
freely  entered  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  &e  trocar  was  now  withdraws, 
leaving  ^e  canula  in  place.  There  issued  from  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  a  dark  red  viscous  material,  without  odor,  of  the  consistence  of 
meconium,  and  as  adhenve  as  that  substance.  The  puncture  wn 
scarcely  felt..  In  twenty-four  hours,  during  irhich  the  canula  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  «ftl2,  properly  aeoured,  about  twenty-five  ounces  of 
this  fluid  were  discharged :  the  uterine  tumor  had  disappeared  bfm 
the  hypogastrium,  and  the  mass,  as  felt  in  the  rectum,  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  size,  and  far  more  movable.  As  all  the  liquid  seemed  to  be 
now  evacuated,  the  canula  was  withdi^wn;  no  discharge  followed  id 
withdrawal.  The  patient  had  no  symptoms  attributable  to  the  pmictiiis. 
3he  rapidly  recovered  her  strength,  and  left  the  dtj  with  renovate! 
heakh,  and  nearly  free  from  the  misery  which  had  so  long  embittered 
her  existence.  In  the  course  of  about  a  month  after  returning  to  ber 
home,  she  had  a  yery  copious  diseharge,  from  the  vagina,  of  a  fluid  ef 
a  consist^ice  similar  to  that  which  had  flowed  through  the  canula,  bit 
of  a  whitish  color,  after  which  her  health  greatly  improved.  On  Toee- 
day,  the  12th  of  December,  1837,  the  patient,  while  on  her  way  to  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  further  advice,  discharged  from  the  vagini 
about  twenty-five  ounces  of  a  substance  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
which  passed  off  when  I  used  the  trocar  to  puncture  the  womb.  I  was 
informed,  in  1841,  that  she  has  menstruated  regularly,  and  has  reco- 
vered a  very  comfortable  health. 

I  refer  to  the  ninth  letter,  page  83,  of  my  Letters  to  the  Chu^  for 
a  fuller  account  of  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  vagina,  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  introduce  into  the  present  work. 

Before  I  close  this  article,  however,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  mention 
that  a  careless  inspection  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bottom  of  the  volra 
might,  in  some  instances,  mislead  the  practitioner  as  to  the  existence  of 
an  atresia.  A  lady,  already  four  months  married,  was  presented  to 
me  for  examination  on  account  of  incapability  of  consummating  the 
marriage  rite.  Upon  inspecting  the  surfaces,  I  found  id  the  usual 
place,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vestibulum,  to  wit — what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra;  while  the  tissue,  falling  downwards  and  back- 
wards within  the  genital  fissure,  seemed  to  be  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  which  had  cohered  with  the  posterior  wall.  The  apparent  fossa 
navicularis  was  shallow,  and,  upon  stretching  it  downwards,  some 
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appearances  of  a  raphe  of  cohesioQ  were  discovered,  extending  in  a  semi- 
oircnlar  direction  nearly  up  to  the  supposed  orifice  of  the  urethra.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  patient,  I  made  some  slight  incisions  into  the  sup- 
posed raphe,  thinking  thereby  to  destroy  adhesions  and  make  an  opening 
into  the  vagina.  But,  owing  to  the  extreme  restlessness  and  agitation 
of  the  patient,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  opera- 
>tion.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  supposed 
orifice  of  the  urethra  was  the  natural  opening  at  the  top  of  the  hymen, 
which  was  a  very  dense,  fleshy  membrane,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  true  orifice  of  the  urethra  was  afterwards  found  con- 
cealed in  a  small  fold  just  above  this  aperture.  It  was  proved  to  be 
the  urethra  by  passing  a  catheter  through  it  into  the  bladder,  while 
the  inferior  aperture,  scarcely  larger,  permitted  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter  into  the  vagina.  The  hymen  was  destroyed  by  a  stroke 
of  the  scissors,  and  the  vagina,  an  exceedingly  narrow  one,  subsequently 
dilated  with  the  gilt  bougie. 

I  have  never  seen  so  deceptive  a  case,  and  I  cite  it  here  in  order  to 
pat  the  Student  upon  his  guard  against  the  mistake  which  I  committed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


ON  ERGOT. 


I  AM  inclined  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  my  opinions  upon  the  sectle 
comntnm  as  a  therapentieal  agent  of  great  power  in  labors*  It  if 
needless  for  me  to  say  anything  here  as  to  the  nature  of  this  substance, 
which  is  fully  described  in  a  book  nniversally  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  this  country:  I  mean,  Wood  and  Baehe^t  Di$pen$aUMj, 
There  is  also  a  rery  full  account  of  it  in  Caseauz's  new  work,  TrmU 
ThSorique  et  Pratique  de  TArt  de$  AceouehemenB^  commencing  at  f. 
895.  I  have  had  occasion  many  times  to  witness,  during  a  long-con- 
tinued practice  of  Midwifery,  the  effects  of  the  secale,  whether  admin- 
istered with  my  own  hands  or  by  those  of  others.  It  has  frequently 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  among  my  medical  brethren  here; 
and  I  feel  very  much  persuaded  that  the  general  opinion  of  those  gen- 
tlemen is  one  that  may  be  stated  as  distrustful  of  the  ergot,  not  as  to 
its  want  of  power,  but  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  that  power,  ifht- 
ther  as  regards  the  woman  or  the  child  she  is  bearing. 

The  late  professor,  Dr.  James,  was  perhaps  less  fearful  of  its  mis- 
chievous qualities  than  Dr.  Dewees;  the  former  resorting  to  it  not  on- 
frequently  when  a  failure  of  power  existed,  and  the  latter  always 
presenting  against  its  use  the  most  careful  array  of  objections,  except 
under  circumstances  pointed  out  in  his  Midwifery. 

Those  who  have  perused  the  little  volume  published  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  Dr.  Mitchell,  an  English  practitioner,  who  writes  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  ergot,  will  feel  surprised  to  witness  the  audacity  with  which 
one  person  exhibits  it  at  the  very  onset  of  labor,  or  as  a  preparatiTe 
or  aid  in  turning,  etc.,  and  the  extreme  precaution  recommended  by 
Dr.  Dewees,  who  never  sanctions  its  use  as  an  aid  to  expulsion,  unless 
the  OS  uteri  should  be  fully  dilated,  and  the  child  already  pressing 
out  the  perineum. 

Within  a  few  years  a  good  many  persons  continued  to  doubt  whether 
the  article  really  possesses  the  singular  and  sole  quality  of  exciting 
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tile  contractions  of  the  womb.  I  have  not  lately  heard  of  an j  objec- 
tions to  it  on  that  score,  but  they  rather  arise  from  the  uncontrollable 
force  which  it  awakes  in  the  womb,  leading,  as  vi  sapposed,  to  danger 
of  lacerating  the  organ  when  the  resistance  to  its  expulsive  effort  is  tod 
great,  and  very  commonly  to  the  death  of  the  child. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  known  laceration  of  the  womb  follow  the  ex- 
hibition of  ergot,  and  have  on  occasions  stood  by  with  fear,  and 
expected  that  horrible  result.  This  is  a  rare  event,  however;  whereas 
the  death  of  the  foetus  from  the  rash  exhibition  of  the  medicine  is  a 
eommon  one,  which  is  reasonably  to  be  looked  for,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  I  am  about  to  state. 

,  In  the  case  of  a  feeble  and  attenuated  patient,  with  relaxed  and 
:9twk  tissues,  whose  labor  is  lingering  merely  from  want  of  power,  and 
JK>t  from  unnatural  resistance,  I  can  imagine  that  the  ergot  might  be 
Miielj  administered  at  almost  any  stage  of  the  labor.  But  in  a  woman 
M  good  health,  whose  labor  is  slow  for  want  of  proper  rotation  of  the 
«]Mad,  or  rendered  lingering  by  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  vagina,  or  peri- 
'■eum  or  vulva,  or  excessive  relative  magnitude  of  the  head^  the  greatest 
.4egree  of  consideration  should,  before  resorting  to  the  ergot,  be  given 
ite  the  whole  case  in  order  to  decide  which  is  preferable,  the  seoale,  or 
,tiie  forceps  or  vectis. 

V  Sappose  the  child  so  ntuated  or  so  large  that  an  enormous  force  is 
inquired  for  its  expulsion,  and  that  antecedently  to  that  expulsion  some 
^ehanges  ought  to  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  vertex,  &o. ;  no 
ffUdent  practitioner  would  blindly  urge  his  patient  to  destruction  by 
Igiving  her  ergot,  without  first  changing  the  direction  of  the  head  to 
tiie  required  position ;  and  if  the  soft  parts  should  oppose,  by  an  ex- 
Mssive  rigidity,  the  birth  of  the  child,  he  would,  by  the  use  of  the  lancet 
^fsad  warm  bath,  or  by  stuping  the  parts,  &c.,  make  some  preparation  for 
^e  exertion  of  the  terrific  energies  of  the  medicine.  Let  us  think 
-Jar  a  moment  upon  it.  A  labor  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the 
4Bttseular  fibres  of  the  womb,  aided  by  that  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
*M  all  the  power  employed  in  a  labor  could  be  accumulated  in  one  single 
Ipain,  lasting  as  long  as  all  the  natural  pains  do,  few  women  probably 
iOonld  escape  with  life  from  so  protracted  an  agony,  except  that 
rjllBall  number  who  are  met  with,  and  whose  organs,  happily  for  them, 
Aake  no  resistance,  but  open  spontaneously  like  a  door  to  let  the  fostus 
88  out. 

Now  the  influence  of  ergot  in  a  full  dose  is  such  that  it  excites  in 
» fibres  of  the  womb  a  contraction  or  tonic  spasm  which  is  called 
lotism,  and  which,  when  once  begun,  does  not  cease  until  the  child 
48 
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is  expelled,  or  antil  the  organ  has  parted  with  all  its  irritahility,  and 
the  spasm  ceases  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  power. 

This  contraction  i^  so  great,  in  some  cases,  as  to  split  or  lacerate 
the  womh  on  the  projecting  parts  of  the  child,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
to  tear  off  the  connection  hetween  the  vagina  and  nterus,  so  as  to  force 
the  child  through  the  rent  into  the  belly.  Such  a  pain  may  last  twenty 
minutes  or  even  half  an  hour,  without  a  moment's  suspension.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  woman. 

By  a  beneficent  law  of  the  economy,  the  pains  of  a  labor  are  short, 
not  lasting  more  than  thirty  or  forty  seconds  in  general,  and  retumiiig 
once  in  three  or  six  minutes.  Under  such  pains  or  contractions,  how- 
ever powerful,  the  foetus  is  safe;  for,  as  soon  as  the  contraction  is  over, 
it  lies  in  the  womb  free  from  pressure;  and  the  placenta,  which,  during 
the  contraction,  had  been  violently  compressed  betwixt  the  womb  on 
which  it  lies  and  the  child  within  the  cavity — that  placenta,  I  say, 
recovers  its  circulation,  and  continues,  during  the  absence  of  the  pain, 
to  perform  all  the  branchial  offices  which  belong  to  it.  But,  if  an 
ergotic  pain  is  produced,  to  last  thirty  minutes,  in  a  case  where  tk 
placenta  is  on  the  fundus  uteri,  and  is  to  be  jammed  for  thirty  minutes 
against  the  child's  breech  without  an  instant  of  relaxation,  who  cm 
doubt  that  its  circulation  is  either  wholly  or  nearly  abolished,  and  that, 
when  the  child  emerges  at  last  from  the  mother's  womb,  it  will  emerge 
quite  dead,  or  in  a  profound  asphyxia,  caused  by  the  long  suppression 
of  its  placental  circulation?  Multitudes  of  children  are  bom  dead  from 
this  very  cause,  viz.,  the  imprudent  exhibition  of  a  medicine  which  as 
certainly  excites  spasm  of  the  womb  in  labor  as  nux  vomica  does  of 
the  other  muscles  of  the  body. 

What  I  want  the  Student  to  reflect  on  is  this.  Shall  I  in  this  case 
give  a  dose  of  ergot  which  will  excite  a  spasm  of  the  womb,  hopbg 
that  the  spasm  will  bring  the  child  into  the  world  ?  Is  the  child  ready 
—is  its  head  through  the  os — has  its  head  undergone  the  rotation — 
is  the  vertex  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis — ^is  the  external  organ  in  s 
dilatable  state— in  short,  is  there  anything  here  that  could  prevent  the 
child  from  emerging  at  once,  if  the  whole  of  the  contractile  fibres  of 
the  womb  could  be  thrown  into  a  strong  spasmodic  action  7  No!  Then 
the  ergot  may  be  given;  for,  if  the  child  begins  to  move  as  soon  as  the 
womb  begins  to  move,  it  will  be  bom  soon,  and  escape  the  asphyziA 
which  would  certainly  overtake  it,  were  it  to  remain  inside  of  the  body, 
while  a  long  ergotism  should  be  exhausted  in  umin.  The  power  of  the 
ergot  is  exerted  upon  the  whole  muscularity  of  the  uterus ;  the  con- 
tractions that  take  place  under  the  influence  of  ergotism  affect  the 
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ttres  of  the  cervix  as  truly  as  they  do  those  of  the  corpus  and  fondini; 
ihe  question  then  recurs,  shall  I  giye  ergot  in  this  case,  the  cone  of  die 
leerriz  being  still  unconrerted  into  a  wide  open  cylinder,  in  order  to 
produce  Tiolent  contractions  of  the  fundus  uteri,  not  doubting  at  all 
4hat  the  whole  of  the  cenrix  will  be  thrown  into  spasmodic  or  ergotical 
jpontraction,  but  confiding  in  the  superior  power  of  the  greater  mass  of 
jDuscttlar  material  contained  in  the  fundus  and  body? 

Michel's  cases  show  that  when  he  administered  ergot  in  the  undilated 
Uterus,  containing  an  unbroken  ovum,  the  superior  power  of  the  fundus 
«id  body  fapidly  overcame  even  the  ergotism  of  the  cervix,  and  many 
of  his  patients  appeared  to  have  escaped  well  from  the  rude  trials  to 
JWhich  he  exposed  them.  There  would  certainly  be  less  danger  in  ad- 
•ttinistering  ergot  in  a  case  where  the  ovum  is  unruptured,  than  in  one 
Jb  which  the  waters  have  been  already  expelled,  since  the  uterus,  in 
iRMh  a  case,  could  by  no  means  mould  itself  upon  the  anfraotuosities 
j«f  the  child's  body  and  fatally  compress  the  after-bnrth.  The  pfaoti- 
iioner  who  should  dare  to  drive  the  uncovered  head  of  a  foetus  against 
m  rigid  cervix  in  spasm  by  means  of  the  mad  force  of  ergotism,  is,  to 
#a7  the  least,  a  most  untrustworthy  practitioner,  one  who  recklessly 
'#sposes  his  patient  to  the  danger  of  uterine  lacerations,  and  indifferent 
to  the  security  of  the  child,  and  to  the  poignant  distress  which  cannot 
^1  to  result  ftom  such  an  administration. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  say  that  I  rarely  give  ergot  as  an  expul- 
irive  agent :  I  chiefly  employ  it  at  the  moment  of,  or  just  before  the 
llirth  of  the  child,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  permanent  or  tonic 
iDontraction  of  the  womb,  after  labor,  in  women  who  are  known  in  their 
lireceding  labors  to  have  been  subject  to  alarming  hemorrhage.  Of 
4iii8 1  have  before  spoken  in  this  work,  and  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
Artiier  of  it  hereafter. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  far  more  comfortable,  and 
Jree  from  apprehensions  for  the  child  and  the  mother,  when  I  deliver 
/with  the  forceps,  than  in  waiting  the  result  of  a  dose  of  secale  comu- 

The  medicine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
4be  powder,  mixed  in  half  a  cupful  of  hot  water;  or  half  a  drachm  may 
be  mixed  in  six  spoonfuls  of  water,  of  which  one  may  be  given  every 
ion  minutes.  I  think,  however,  that,  when  one  resolves  upon  using 
ttiie  article  in  order  to  hasten  delivery,  it  is  best  to  give  at  once  a  good 
jdoae  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains. 

t   A  forceps  ought  to  be  at  hand.    In  some  cases,  wheu  the  ergotism 
li  produced,  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  expulsion  appears,  but  the 
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child  is  held  still,  tinder  a  firm  and  equable  pressare  exerted  open  all 
the  parts  of  it  still  retained  in  ntero.  It  would  die  very  soon  if  not 
released.  Hence,  I  said  a  forceps  ought  to  be  at  hand,  to  save  it,  if 
possible,  from  the  fatal  grasp  of  the  infuriated  organ. 

The  use  of  ergot  has  very  much  diminished  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Few  practitioners,  when  I  was 
first  engaged  in  business  in  this  metropolis,  were  unpravided  with  a 
portion  of  ergot,  which  was  given  in  almost  every  ease  of  slow  labor ; 
the  number  of  still-born  children,  I  doubt  not,  was  greatly  increased  by 
this  pernicious  practice.  At  the  present  day,  I  think,  it  is  rare  for 
the  practitioner  to  carry  portions  of  ergot  about  his  person. 

I  advise  the  Student  of  Medicine  to  be  provided  with  a  sufScient  quan- 
tity of  secale  cornutum  for  any  case  in  which  he  is  made  aware  of  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  of  the  patient  to  faintness  and  flooding  after  deli- 
very. I  think  that  no  woman,  who  is  known  to  have  a  tendency  to  flood 
dangerously  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  should  be  left  without  its  con- 
servative influences.  To  give  ergot  some  three  or  ten  minutes  before 
the  child  is  born,  is  certainly  not  to  expose  it  to  the  least  danger  from 
the  ergotism,  for  it  is  extremely  rare  to  observe  the  therapeotioal  force 
of  the  remedy  until  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  have  elapsed  after 
its  exhibition:  now,  women  who  flood  after  delivery  rarely  do  so  within 
the  first  twenty  minutes,  and,  as  the  power  of  the  article  extends  to 
the  vacant  uterus,  and  is  perhaps  no  less  forceful  there  than  in  the 
gravid  womb,  a  well-timed  administration  of  the  drug  is  almost  in- 
variably successful  in  obviating  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  exhibited  the  secale  in  some  instances  at  the  verj 
close  of  the  labor  for  women  whom  I  had  known  to  flood  dangerously 
before,  and  in  whom  no  good  efi'ect  was  produced ;  but  it  is  still  quite 
true  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  and  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, in  which  I  have  made  use  of  this  precaution,  my  patients  have 
been  preserved  from  the  alarm,  and  the  exhaustion,  and  probable  dan- 
ger to  which  I  have  deemed  them  exposed ;  so  that,  in  fine,  I  have  no 
conviction  stronger  than  this,  namely,  that  the  late  administration  of 
ergot  for  hemorrhagic  patients  is  salutary  and  needful. 

I  trust  that  no  reader  of  this  work  will  ever  commit  the  imprudence 
of  administering  secale  cornutum  with  the  view  to  force  a  child  through 
a  too  narrow  pelvis.  I  have  said  already  enough,  perhaps,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  beforehand  the  amount  of  probable  resistance 
to  a  successful  ergotism,  to  guard  him  against  so  gross  a  malapraxis. 
I  am  painfully  aware  of  several  examples  of  fatal  rupture  of  the  womb 
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brought  on  by  the  farions  ezoitement  of  ergoikniy  generated  in  order 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  contracted  pelvis. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  ergot  on  the  constitution  of  the  female, 
I  am  entirely  unaware  of  any  poisonous  power  that  it  can  exert  when 
given  in  moderate  doses.  I  have  seen  a  few  women  affected  with  slight 
Tomiting  after  its  exhibition,  but  was  unable  clearly  to  trace  the  acci- 
fient  as  an  effect  of  the  medicine. 

It  appears  to  me  that  its  sole  therapeutic  force  is  exerted  in  stimu- 
lating the  muscular  activity  of  the  uterus. 

:  It  is  sometimes  given  for  the  purpose  of  procuriug  abortion ;  but  for 
the  most  part,  happily  for  humanity,  in  vain.  There  are  to  be  met 
with  inside  of  the  professional  pale,  here  and  there,  wretches  who 
will  not,  like  Shiphrah  and  Phua  of  old,  consent  to  destroy  the  fruit  of 
the  womb.  Those  good  women  preserved  the  children  of  the  Jews, 
notwithstanding  the  command  of  Pharaoh.  The  modern  Christian 
Msassins  will  for  a  small  fee  sometimes  agree  to  put  to  death  the 
diild,  whose  wicked  parents  circumvent  its  death. 

It  is  useful  to  exhibit  ergot  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  torpid 
muscular  force  of  the  uterus  for  the  expulsion  of  hydatids,  and  of  the 
dead  ovum  or  mola;  I  have  succeeded  in  this  administration  of  it.  It 
18  highly  useful  in  the  hemorrhage  of  abortions,  often  provoking  a 
apeedier  expulsion  of  the  remains  of  the  ovum,  and,  when  that  effect 
fails,  succeeding  in  arresting  the  hemorrhagic  molimen  by  its  power  of 
condensing  the  uterus,  of  which  a  philosophical  rationale  is  found  in 
its  ability  to  diminish  the  hypersemia  of  the  uterine  circulation.  In 
the  gravid  womb,  the  vessels  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  organ.  When  those  fibres  act  fully,  they  cannot 
but  compress  the  veins  and  arteries,  so  that  we  might  metaphorically 
aay  that  every  vessel  is  surrounded  by  an  animal  ligature  consisting 
of  muscular  fibre,  which  will  tie  the  bleeding  vessel  if  it  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  it  will  always  do  so  if  we  should  allow  it  by  taking  away 
the  ovum,  the  waters,  the  child,  the  seoundine,  the  clot,  or  the  tampon. 

To  show  that  ergot  may  be  taken  in  large  quantities  without  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  without  exciting  in 
the  least  degree  the  contractility  of  the  child-bearing  organ,  I  shall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  following  case,  that  of  Mrs.  R.,  at  the  82d 
page  of  the  2d  edition  of  Clinical  Midwifery^  by  Dr.  Lee. 

*'  [Casb  29.]    Mrs.  R.  again  became  pregnant  about  the  end  of 
December,  1887.     ^  On  the  17th  January,  the  catamenia  not  having 

leared,  she  began  taking  secale  comutum  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ng the  expulsion  of  the  ovum.'    She  began  by  taking  twelve  grains 
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four  times  a  day  in  infiiaion*  This  having  prodnoed  no  effect  in  six 
days,  the  dose  was  inoreased  to  fifteen  grains  four  times  a  day.  In 
six  days  moroi  this  was  increased  to  a  scruple  four  times  a  day.  In  six 
days  more^  this  was  increased  to  twenty-fire  grains  without  any  effect 
The  dose  was  then-  inoreased  to  half  a  drachm  four  times  a  day.  Mrs. 
B.  then  left  off  ergot  for  one  wedc.  When  she  again  resumed  it,  she 
took  one-draohm  doses  four  times  a  day  for  four  dajrs,  and  th»  ha?ing 
produced  no  effect  whateter,  Ae  left  off  taking  it  altogether.  Mrs.  B. 
therefore  took  seven  ounces  of  ergot  of  rye,  which  was  all  procured 
at  Butler's^  Coyent  Chyrden.  Lahor  not  having  followed,  I  perforated 
the  membranes/'  ke.  kc. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF  MILK-FBVER. 


Thb  mammary  glands,  which  in  the  virgin  state  are  small  and  to  a 
great  degree  ondeyeloped,  participate  in  the  new  moyements  of  the 
Qonstitiition  that  are  established  in  the  pregnant  woman.  The  tisrae 
of  the  glands  begins  early  to  expand,  and  the  breasts  become  sensibly 
larger  very  soon  afler  the  conception  takes  place;  the  areola  and  nipple 
•aenme  a  darker  hue,  and  indeed  turn  almost  black  in  some  persons. 
These  changes  do  not  take  place  without  prodocing  a  sense  of  soreness 
or  aching  of  the  part.  So  great  is  the  increase  of  vital  foroe,  that 
■ome  women  find  a  considerable  secretion;  of  milk  in  the  breast^  as 
early  as  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  months ;  bat,  for  the  most  part, 
no  milk  is  formed  so  soon.  If  a  healthy  woman  should  misearry  at 
five  months  and  a  half,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  her  breast  will  fill 
with  milk  within  seventy  or  eighty  hours  after  her  delivery,  and,  d 
fortiori,  secretion  may  be  expected  if  lihe  be  confined  at  the  sixth  month 
w  later.  I  have  seen  a  woman  whose  child  was  born  at  five  months 
and  a  half,  who  served  as  a  most  excellent  wet-nurse.  I  have  found 
milk  in  the  galactophorous  tubes  of  a  young  woman,  whose  body  was 
exhumed  for  examination  by  a  jury,  although  she  had  been  confined  at 
a  little  past  five  months.  During  all  this  time,  the  organ,  though  more 
firm  and  protuberant  than  in  the  non-gravid  state,  does  not  become 
positively  hard,  but  is  soft  and  yielding  under  pressure;  for  the  in- 
creased sise  is  owing  more  to  an  increased  deposit  of  adipose  matter  on 
the  breast  exterior  to  the  fascia  of  the  gland,  than  to  the  swelling, 
enlargement,  or  engorgement  of  the  glandular  tissue  itself,  at  this  early 
stage.    Such  are  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  breast  in  pregnancy. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  account  for  them,  by  a  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal structure  and  uses  of  the  apparatus  which  nature,  has  arranged 
for  the  support  of  the  new-born  product  of  the  gestation. 

The  breast  appears  at  an  early  stage  of  the  foetal  existence,  but 
does  not  become  prominent  until  the  period  when  the  girl  is  pi^sabg 
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into  the  lYomanly  state,  and  even  then  the  substance  of  the  gland  is 
more  solid  and  condensed  than  when  prepared  for  the  production  of 
milk.  The  adipose  structure  is  very  abundant  upon  the  breasts,  so 
that,  in  general,  fat  women  have  them  of  great  size,  without  at  the 
same  time  haying  a  larger  share  of  the  glandular  material  than  some 
other  women  of  a  meagre  constitution ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  largest  breast  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  production  of 
the  greatest  quantity  of  milk.  A  breast  of  middling  size  is  to  be 
preferred  in  choosing  a  wet-nurse. 

A  layer  of  adipose  matter  is  to  be  found  immediately  under  the 
skin  in  dissecting  the  breast,  and  this  adeps  exists  there  in  masses  or 
lumps,  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  digitations,  which  unite 
the  skin  to  the  parts  beneath  it.  Underneath  the  fatty  layer  are  to  be 
found  the  lactiferous  glands  enclosed  in  their  true  fascia.  The  whole 
gland  is  so  formed  as  to  resemble  somewhat  a  placenta,  being  circu- 
lar, thinner  at  the  margin  than  at  the  centre,  and  consisting  essentially 
in  a  great  number  of  small  grains,  the  size  of  millet-seeds,  which  are 
enclosed  in  separate  packets  or  bunches  by  the  cellular  laminse,  which 
thus  break  it  up  into  lobes  or  nodules,  each,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in  a 
cellular  fascia.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  whole  gland  is  enclosed 
in  a  condensed  cellular  texture,  which  constitutes  a  fascia  for  it,  but  is 
far  more  ductile  or  distensible  than  the  fascial  coverings  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  gland  thus  constructed  is  supplied  with  blood 
from  the  intercostals,  the  external  mammary,  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary arteries.  The  nerves  of  the  breast  are  also  derived  from  the 
intercostals  and  from  branches  that  proceed  firom  the  axillary  plexus. 

It  has  also  an  abundant  supply  of  absorbents.  The  granules  of  the 
breast,  or  its  acini,  give  out,  each  of  them,  a  tube  or  lactiferous  duct, 
which,  uniting  with  others  from  the  same  bunch  or  packet  of  grains, 
at  length  form  a  lactiferous  duct  which  proceeds  towards  the  areola 
and  nipple,  so  that  each  packet  or  nodule  of  acini  sends  its  own  ex- 
cretory tube  to  the  nipple,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  circum- 
jacent nodule.  In  the  same  manner  the  lobuli  of  the  placenta  send, 
each  of  them,  its  vessels  towards  the  cord  without  communicating  with 
the  adjacent  lobules. 

The  lactiferous  ducts  soon  become,  by  the  union  of  so  many  primi- 
tive excretory  tubes,  quite  large ;  and  they  become  the  larger,  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  areola  and  nipple,  in  which  they  contract  or 
grow  narrower,  and  each  tube  sends  its  own  duct  to  the  nipple,  on  the 
extremity  of  which  it  opens,  in  order  to  pour  its  fluid  into  the  infant's 
mouth,  when  it  is  drawn  forth  by  the  suction. 
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It  is  stated  bj  Haller,  in  his  great  work,  and  confirmed  by  other  and 
later  writers,  that,  in  addition  to  the  lactiferous  tubes,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  eflferent  ducts  of  the  acini  and  the  packets,  the  galac- 
tophorous  vessels  are  also  composed  of  numerous  excretory  or  efferent 
ducts  which  take  their  origin  from  the  adipose  cells,  and  convey  thence 
a  material  that  helps  to  make  up  the  constitution  of  the  milk.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  question  has  been  settled  by  any  of  the  minute 
anatomists  in  America  or  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  tubes  opening  on  the  extremity  of  the  nipple  amounts 
to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  each  tube  is  lined,  according  to.  the  opinion 
of  Bieh&t,  with  a  mucous  membrane,  since,  he  says,  the  orifices  of  all 
the  glands  are  furnished  with  a  mucous  surface. 

Such  being  the  construction  of  the  mammary  gland,  it  follows  that 
ita  nervous  and  vascular  apparatus,  having  extensive  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  system,  must  endow  it  with  the  faculty  of  awaken* 
iog  numerous  and  powerful  sympathies  in  its  diseased  affections. 

The  woman  who  approaches  the  term  of  her  gestation  feels  the 
breasts  grow  quite  heavy ;  they  are  rather  firmer  in  consistence,  the 
areola  becomes  blacker  and  blacker,  as  she  approaches  her  accouche- 
ment :  after  the  child  is  bom,  she  observes  no  change  in  them  until 
the  second,  or  more  commonly  the  third  day,  so  that,  until  forty-eight 
or  seventy-two  hours  have  elapsed,  we  have  no  reason  to  look  for  any 
floxional  movement  in  that  direction.  But  about  this  time  the  breasts 
oommence  swelling,  they  ache,  and  suffer  shooting  pains  throughout 
tiieir  substance :  the  swelling  goes  on  until  the  skin  of  the  mamma  fairly 
shines  with  the  tension ;  blue  veins,  that  are  very  broad,  are  seen  creep- 
ing in  every  direction  over  the  superficies  of  the  hemisphere,  and  even 
the  nipple  partakes  of  the  engorgement.  The  breast  is  now  painful  to 
the  touch,  and  each  one  stands  out  so  firmly  and  so  hard  from  the 
thorax,  that  the  woman  is  often  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  back  for  more 
than  an  entire  day,  being  unable  to  bring  her  arms  together  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  the  breasts  would  suffer  in  their  approximation. 

In  this  state  the  breasts  may  be  compared  to  two  great  phlegmons 
upon  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  body,  and  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
at  finding  such  a  state  of  the  glands  accompanied  with  rigors  and  fever, 
and  even  violent  fever.  Accordingly,  it  is  very  generally  the  fact  that 
a  woman  does  not  get  her  milk  without  at  the  same  time  getting  a  fever 
with  it,  and  this  fever  is  called  the  milk-fever. 

I  have,  however,  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  have,  on  various  occasions, 
obaerved  the  beginnings  of  a  fever,  which  proved  to  be  the  milk-fever, 
and  in  which  during  many  hours  not  the  least  appearance  of  increased 
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eoigOFgementy  heat,  or  paiDfiilneas  of  the  breast  was  cUeeovarable;  signa 
whieh,  howerer,  afterwards- manifested  themselres,  and  whioh,  together 
with  the  Qsoal  teraiiaation  of  tho  fever  in  eopious  perspiratioDSy  aftei 
the  usual  coiurse  of  nineteen  or  twenty  hours,  left  no  doubt  upon  mj 
mind  that  the  fever  was  milk«fever* 

In  a  good  moietj  of  the  cases,  this,  like  other  kinds  of  ephemenl 
fever,  is  ushered  in  with  rigors,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  These  pains  are  often  intense;  but  the  true  typo  of  the  feva 
is,  that  it  is  an  ephemera,  which  declines,  after  a  short  and  violent  hot 
stage,  that  gives  place  to  a  copious  sour  perspiration. 

If.  not  before,  then  as  soon  as  the  milk-fever  begins,  the  pa&nt 
ought  to  take  some  aperient  medicine,  such  as  castor  oil,  salts,  SeidliU 
powders,  or  salts  and  magnesia:  it  is  always  cooling  and  calming  for  a 
feverish  patient  to  have  the  bowels  moved  freely,  and  in  this  particnlir 
fe?er  it  is  highly  commendable  to  be  watchful  againat  any  excess  oi 
violence  in  the  febrile  excitements  For  my  own  part,  when  I  find  in 
a  milk-fever  that  the  pulses  are  strong  and  large  and  fireqnent,  the 
calorific  functions  highly  excited,  and  the  head  and  back  and  limbi 
aching,  I  rarely  fail  to  let  blood  from  the  arm.  This  is  the  Barest  and 
most  prompt  method  of  relieving  the  present  distress,  and  by  far  the 
most  certain  means  of  obviating  the  dangers  which  accompany  all 
fevers  in  a  newly-delivered  woman. 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  nature  of  the  fever  is  to  be  ephemeral; 
yet  it  but  tt>o  often  happens  that  this  ephemera  is  converted  into  a 
long-continued  fever  or  a  remittent,  during  the  course  of  which,  varioni 
organs,  and  particularly  the  peritoneum  and  the  womb,  are  excessively 
lii^le  to  be  attacked. 

To  take  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood,  then,  and  to  give  a  smart 
purge,  is  a  very  safe  and  commendable  proceeding  in  all  cases  of  milk- 
fever  that  are  a  little  severe. 

I  had,  not  long  since,  a  young  lady  under  my  care  in  her  first  lying- 
in.  The  labor  was  very  painful,  and  lasted  about  twenty-four  hours. 
On  the  third  day  she  had  a  rigor,  heat,  swelled  and  painful  breasts, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  milk.  Instead  of  going  off  in  eighteen  hours, 
this  fever  lasted  nine  days,  when  there  was  a  complete  solutio  morbL 
I  supposed  her  to  be  now  well :  but  no — she  was  attacked  next  day 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  endocarditis,  from  which  she  barely  escaped 
with  her  life.  As  the  endocarditis  went  down,  it  was  followed  by  a 
couple  of  very  large  and  painful  swellings,  one  over  eaoh  sacro-iliac 
junction,  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  doomed  inevitably  to  suppuration. 
During  the  existence  of  these  swellings,  she  had  constant  hectic ;  bat 
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Ibth  of  them  were  slowly  and  with  diffioolty  diacaseed;  aftwr  whioh^ 
die  regained  her  health  most  perfectly,  haying  lost  her  milk.  For 
MToral  days  the  friends  of  this  lady  despaired  of  h^r  cure,  and  she  mf- 
fsred  the  most  distressing  pains  and  weakness*  Now  I  hare  related  this 
ease  to  show  what  may  become  of  the  most  simple  form  of  milk-fever, 
ted  the  necessity  of  observing  it,  not  so  nraeh  on  its  own  account,  as 
Ml  account  of  the  conversions  and  depravations  to  which  it  is  liaUe. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  statistical  methods  which  have 
tMome  fashionable  of  late  years  is  the  establishment  of  what,  perhaps^ 
Bt^t  be  properly  called  pathological  Ontology.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Ihe  tendency  of  modem  writings  is  to  make  the  Student  and  early  prao* 
tilioner  believe  that  each  disease  is  one  and  the  same,  saving  the 
IMdifioations  that  occur  in  t^  phases,  from  beginning  to  end;  I  pre*- 
inme,  however,  there  are  few  practitioners  who,  from  age  and  much 
dinieal  experience,  have  become  familiar  with  the  changes  that  take 
jpheo  in  the  diseased  constitution,  who  are  not  aware  of  irhBi  has  been 
ddled  by  a  writer  the  ^^  conversion  of  disease." 

A  disease  may  begin  in  the  alimentary  apparatus,  and  end  aa  a  dis^ 
ease  of  the  respiratory  apparatus;  a  curable  disease  of  the  brain  may, 
Aiiring  its  existence,  introduce  modification  of  the  health  of  the  respir 
tatory  organs,  which  being  curable,  nevertheless,  during  its  existence, 
krings  about  maladies  affectmg  the  kidneys^  the  spleen,  the  liver^  or 
other  noble  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  of  a 
person  dying  of  a  single  disease,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  life  consists 
in  the  trinity  of  powers  residing  in  the  circulatory,  oxygenating,  and 
innervating  organs ;  I  am  not  surprised,  thwefore,  to  find  a  patient 
who  being  seized  with  a  rigor,  the  consequence  of  an  overloaded  or 
irritated  mammai^  gland,  is  subsequently  attacked  with  inflammatioii 
ef  the  broad  ligadBoents,  uterine  veins,  or  peritoneum,  in  conaequenee 
ef  the  increased  fimple  momentum  of  the  blood,  and  modifications  of 
the  nervous  force  dependent  upon  the  febrile  condition.  I  need  say 
lothing  as  to  the  chaises  in  the  crasis,  or  the  mixt,  of  the  blood  itself, 
elected  by  the  violent  threshing  force  of  the  ventricles  and  the  impe- 
HfWB  rush  of  that  fluid  through  the  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  body. 
'>v'^hen,  therefore,  I  find  a  lying-in  woman  with  a  synoehus-fortie 
filse,  notwithstanding  I  regard  a  state  of  the  mammary  gland  as  the 
eanse  of  the  phenomenon,  I  tremble  lest  the  force  of  the  circulation 

>uld  overcome  the  feeble  barriers  which  the  physiological  condition 
i  the  fatigued  and  exhausted  child-bearing  organs  offers  against  its 

Iwice. 

X,  therefore,  make  haste  to  reduce  the  violence  of  milk-fever  within 
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ienderness  of  the  mammilla  shall  become  lees;  the  causes  act  and 
react  mntuallj,  and  the  inflammation,  turning  inwards  upon  the  milk- 
tubes  of  the  nipple,  spreads,  by  continuous  and  contiguous  sympathy, 
into  one  or  more  of  the  large  canals,  which  are  already  OTer-distended, 
and,  therefore,  in  a  morbid  state.  The  foundation  for  mammary 
abscess  is  yery  commonly  laid  in  this  train.  For  the  most  part,  the 
excoriation  occurs  near  the  base  of  the  nipple,  in  a  fold  or  wrinkle 
of  the  skin  which  half  encircles  the  part,  and  which,  when  placed 
in  the  child's  mouth,  is  to  the  most  exquisite  degree  painful.  Tears 
are  seen  to  roll  down  the  cheeks  of  the  patient  eyery  time  she  takes 
her  nursling  to  the  breast;  and  she  comes  at  last  to  lose  her  spirits, 
and  to  grow  moping  and  melancholy,  to  such  a  degree  as  greatly 
to  retard  her  conyalesoence,  or  eyen  to  cause  the  attack  of  a  feyer 
of  a  serious  nature. 

There  can  be  no  surer  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  curing  any  disorder 
than  that  drawn  from  the  yast  yariety  of  remedies  for  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  remedy  for  intermittent  feyer  is  the  Peruyian  bark,  or 
its  preparations — eyerybody  is  agreed  on  that  point :  so  also  mercury 
is  a  proper  remedy  for  lues — ^which  few  persons  doubt.  But,  as  to 
•ore  nipples,  the  whole  world  seems  to  haye  been  ransacked  for  euns^ 
snd  in  a  thousand  lying-in  rooms  we  shall  find  a  thousand  different 
€ur€9f  which,  after  all,  are  not  capable  of  curing  the  malady.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  belieye  in  the  cucumber  ointment,  so  praised  by 
Yelpeau,  nor  the  unguentum  populeum,  nor  the  lead-water,  nor  the 
castor  oil,  nor  the  borax  and  brandy  of  Sir  Astley,  nor  the  infusion  of 
green  tea,  nor  the  slippery  elm  bark.  I  make  it  a  point  to  examine 
the  sore  nipple  for  myself.  If  I  find  an  excoriation  or  an  ulcer  seated 
upon  a  nipple  actually  turgid  with  inflammation,  and  highly  sensitiye 
to  the  touch,  I  adyise  some  blood  to  be  drawn  by  a  circle  of  leeches 
set  on  the  white  part  of  the  breast  just  beyond  the  areola.  This 
leeching,  followed  by  an  emollient  poultice  of  flaxseed  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  bread  and  milk,  to  coyer  the  whole  nipple  and  areola,  is 
soon  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  inflammation.  When  that  is  sub- 
dued, the  crack,  fissure,  or  ulcer  begins  to  heal  yery  kindly  under  the 
gentle  stimulation  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer.  But  one 
might  yainly  try  to  cure  the  ulcer  before  the  inflamed  base  on  which 
it  rests  is  cured.  When  the  substance  of  the  nipple  is  cured,  the  sore 
on  the  surface  will  heal  for  anything  or  for  nothing.  After  the  nipple 
in  substance  is  relieyed,  the  cucumber  ointment,  or  a  true  pomade, 
nade  with  scraped  pippins  stewed  in  prepared  lard  or  any  proper 
base  of  an  ointment,  causes  the  cure  to  be  soon  effected.    As  this 
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ointment  is  a  yery  useful  one  in  many  oco 
breast,  I  will  not  refrain  from  giving  the  Stu 
for  its  preparation ;  and  though  I  am  no  grfl 
salves,  I  shall  not  bluah  for  having  descend 
as  this.  I  beg  leave  to  eay  that,  as  the  oil 
constantly  stirred  or  moved  with  a  wooda 
give  it  a  granular  character. 

Take  of  —  White  wax  two  oancH 

Deer's  suet  six  ounces 

Oil  of  almonds  two  oiu 

Scraped  pippins  four  < 

Dried  currants  two  ou 

Alkanet  one  drachm. 

Mix. —  Melt  in  a  water-batfa,  and  simma 

time;  strain  the  hot  liquid,  and  beat  it  ii 

make  a  proper  ointment,  stirring  until  the  < 

In  those  cases  where  the  pain  is  very  ^ 
relief  or  palliation  is  to  be  found  in  touciii 
lunar  caustic,  which,  though  it  smarts  for 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  sensibility  t 
touch  only  the  excoriated  part;  if  it  act  on 
coriated,  abrasions  of  the  sound  epithelium 
ing  enlargement  of  the  sore. 

In  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver,  one  shoi 
camel's-hair  pencil,  which,  being  moistened  i 
with  a  portion  of  solid  nitrate,  until  the  wal 
t&ken  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt;  « 
cracks  or  fissures,  being  slightly  stretched 
tonchcd  on  the  granulations,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  caustic  the  tender  margin  of  cicatriEatia 
it;  to  take  a  coarse  piece  of  solid  nitrate  ii 
whole  day,  which  is  a  great  evil. 

The  late  Dr.  Phyaick,  whom  I  consulted  i 
excoriated  nipple,  taught  me  that  I  shonli 
an  incised  wound  or  any  ulcer — that  is,  '■ 
nearly  as  possible  into  contact.  A  bit  of  fi 
the  shopkeepers,  was  thinly  spread  with  H 
narrow  strips  of  the  plaster,  several  inclu 
prepared,  were  a^^\\c4  \u  a.  dkection  tranavc 
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m>  as  oompletelj  to  eloee  the  ironnd  or  nleer;  the  strips  were  remoTe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  suck,  and  always  replaced  immediatelj  after- 
'^rards.  The  method  of  the  good  surgeon  was  rapidly  and  ootnpletely 
•aaecessful,  as  I  hare  found  it  to  be  on  numerous  other  occasions  sinoe 
-that  time. 

During  the  process  of  cure  of  sore  nipples,  very  great  comfort  is 
obtained  by  causing  the  child  to  suck  through  the  artificial  nipple,  made 
hj  coToring  a  proper  shield  of  pewter  with  the  prepared  teat  of  a  heifer. 
Such  artificial  nipples  are  prepared  in  great  perfection,  and  sold  by 
tiie  apothecaries  in  this  city.  They  prevent  the  direct  contact  of  the 
•diild's  gums  and  tongue  with  the  diseased  organ,  and  thus  allow  the 
parts  to  heal  with  great  celerity  in  some  instances.  It  sometimes 
Jiappens  that  the  child  refuses  such  a  nipple ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
'«f  cases  the  infant  takes  it  well,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  soon 
-afterwards  disappear.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  shields  or  caps  for 
^covering  the  nipples,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  pressed  or 
'mbbed  by  the  dress  of  the  patient. 

When  the  breasts  are  filled  with  milk,  their  lactiferous  tubes  are 
'iKable  to  over-distenrion  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  in  them  an  in- 
flammatory action.    They  are  also,  in  this  state,  liable  to  injury  from 
rtiie  pressure  of  a  tight  dress,  or  from  the  use  of  a  dress  so  loose  as  to 
<allow  the  heavy  organ  to  be  suspended  by  its  own  tissues,  which  is  pain- 
iU  and  irritating  to  the  last  degree ;  or  the  breast  is  exceedingly  liable 
io  be  injured  by  the  mother  lying  upon  it  in  her  sleep,  or  by  the  child 
^kmising  it  by  bumping  its  head  against  it.    Lastly,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  irritation  of  a  sore  on  the  end  of  the  nipple  is  readily  propa- 
'igated  along  the  course  of  the  milk-tubes  into  the  substance  of  the 
lireast,  so  as  to  produce  there  a  more  or  less  violent  inflammation. 
<Ck>ld  and  damp  air,  to  which  the  woman  sometimes  imprudently  ex- 
poses the  organ  while  in  the  act  of  suckling  the  child,  especially  if 
iwhile  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  is  a  pretty  frequent  cause  of  the 
''difficulty;  and,  indeed,  there  are  to  be  met  not  a  few  females  who 
possess  what  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  an  irritable  breast, 
.and  to  such  a  degree  that  the  slightest  exciting  cause,  as  cold,  pres- 
•4Rnre,  distension,  or  the  like,  establishes  the  inflammatory  action  at  once. 
'Some  people  are  so  plagued  with  frequent  attacks  of  milk-fever  or 
w^d,  that  they  are  compelled  to  wean  the  child,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  milk  and  the  irritability  which  it  brings  along  with  it.     I  know  a 
lady  who  has  had  the  breast  so  irritable  that,  whatever  cause  hap- 
pened to  excite  a  too  active  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels, 
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would  seem  snfficieiit  to  establish  so  great  an  affluxion  to  the  breast 
to  inflame  it  to  her  great  distress,  trouble,  and  disappointment. 

The  Student  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that,  after  enteric 
upon  the  praotioe  of  medioine,  he  will  very  often  be  called  on  to  gi 
his  opinion  for  nursing  women,  whom  he  will  find  complaining  of  het 
ache,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  with  a  Tery  frequent,  full,  and  ha 
pulse ;  these  symptoms  having  been  ushered  in  with  a  chilly  fit  of  c 
or  two  hours'  duration.  He  will  rarely  fail,  under  such  circumstanc 
to  make  at  once  a  correct  diagnosis,  if  he  asks  the  question,  whetl 
there  is  pain  in  one  of  the  mammary  glands ;  and  if  answered  in  i 
negatiTe,  let  him  not  give  up  the  inquiry,  but  let  the  gland  be  presi 
betwixt  the  thumb  and  fingers.  If  there  is  any  soreness  there,  it  i 
in  this  way  be  readily  detected.  A  small  lump  is  very  likely  to 
found,  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  or  larger,  which  alone  is  sufficient  cat 
and  explanation  of  so  much  constitutional  disturbance.  The  inflamn 
tion  and  obstruction  of  a  single  galactophorons  tube  are  sufficient 
produce  chill,  fever,  cephalalgia,  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  like  those 
break-bone  fever. 

Whenever  this  milk-fever,  or  fever  arising  from  an  irritated  state 
a  part  of  the  mammary  gland,  is  very  great,  the  patient  ought  to 
bled.  Eight  or  twelve  ounces  will  mostly  be  enough  for  one  operatic 
a  smart  purgative  should  be  afterwards  given ;  the  patient  directed 
put  a  poultice  of  milk  and  bread  upon  the  painful  part  of  the  brea 
and  to  keep  her  bed.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  her  to  refn 
firom  suckling  the  child,  which  ought  to  go  to  the  breast  whenever  it 
found  to  fill  up  with  its  milk. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  bleeding  and  the  operation 
the  cathartic,  fifty  or  sixty  leeches  should  be  applied  near  the  paini 
1  part,  unless  the  local  disorder  should  by  that  time  be  greatly  reduo 

I  m  intensity. 

These  leechings  are  highly  useful,  and  ought  to  be  repeated  daily 
those  cases  which  seem  not  to  require  or  admit  of  the  employment 
the  lancet,  but  which  at  the  same  time  demand  the  local  abstracti< 
of  blood.  In  one  patient  here,  I  had  a  large  number  of  leeches  applii 
to  the  breast ;  they  were  useful,  but  did  not  cure  the  pain  and  obstn 
tion.  The  leeching  was  repeated  seven  times  before  the  inflammati< 
gave  way.  In  a  subsequent  confinement,  they  were  applied  nine  timi 
before  they  succeeded  in  relieving  the  distended,  hardened,  and  painf 
li^Mue  of  the  breast. 

U  uid^  be  said,  the  mammary  gland  is  suspended  upon  the  skin  i 
t\vMi  ^^f  iht»  thorax :  whenever  it  becomes  heavy  from  engorgement  c 
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from  obstraetion  of  its  milk-tubes,  it  tends  to  fitU  downwards  from  its 
W«igbt,  and  in  doing  so  the  natural  relations  of  mnlnal  tension  of  its  in* 
t^pral  parts  are  disturbed,  I  might  saj  destroyed.  To  explain  myself 
f«lly,  I  will  say  that  the  gland  is  dragged,  pulled  by  its  weight,  and 
that  the  nerves  and  blood-yessels  of  supply  are  put  uneasily  and  even 
^thogenically  to  the  strain,  just  as  happens  to  the  testis  in  a  hernia 
liiimoralis. 

I  should  think  no  surgeon  at  the  present  day  would  treat  a  hernia 
Immoralis  without  the  aid  of  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  I  am  equally 
rare  that  no  thoughtful  practitioner  would  undertake  to  treat  a  violent 
oaae  of  mammary  inflammation  or  mammary  abscess  without  providing 
some  proper  means  of  suspending  the  organ,  or  of  preventing  its  fall 
downwards;  a  fasciola  or  strophium  of  some  sort  should  be  resorted  to 
IB  every  such  case;  and  I  advise  the  Student  to  make  use  of  a  fasciola 
or  strophium  consisting  of  a  strip  of  patent  adhesive  plaster,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in'  width.  Let  one 
end  of  this  adhesive  strip  be  carried  far  back  and  high  up  under  the 
axilla,  and  affixed  to  the  skin  there ;  then  let  the  breast  be  raised  up 
by  the  hand  to  its  normal  position,  and  while  so  supported,  let  the 
plaster  be  brought  round  underneath  the  hemisphere  and  carried  up. 
wards  until  the  end  applies  itself  as  high  as  the  opposite  clavicle.  One 
rack  strip  will  be  in  many  cases  found  sufficient  to  cure  even  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland,  just  as  a  considerable  orchitis  is 
often  cured  by  a  suspensory  bandage  alone. 

I  exhort  the  Student  of  Medicine  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  uses  of  the  breast,  to  know  the  nature  and  sources  of  its  circulation, 
innervation  and  absorption,  as  well  as  its  secreting  office,  in  order  to 
prepare  himself  to  combat  fully  the  ills  that  menace  those  persons  who 
confide  to  his  skill  and  conscientiousness  the  preservation  of  their  health 
in  the  lying-in  room.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  amount 
of  poignant  distress,  depression  of  spirits,  and  actual  loss  of  health 
attendant  upon  some  of  those  cases  of  mammary  abscess  which,  from 
beginning  to  end,  occupy  months,  besides  ruining  the  gland,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  patient  in  future  confinements.  A  mammary  abscess 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  demanding  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  ful- 
filment of  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  practitioner  in  the  case,  yet 
often  treated  with  neglect  and  indifference. 

Lying-in  women  are  managed  by  their  monthly  nurses  or  friends,  and 

it  is  very  difficult  for  the  physician  to  make  either  the  patient  or  her 

attendant  understand  the  true  wants  of  these  cases.    I  am  very  sure  that 

a  great  proportion  of  the  mammary  abscesses  that  I  have  met  with  in 
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mjlife  haye  been  the  direct  results  of  over-distension  of  the  milk-tubes ; 
nor  can  I  well  understand  that  one,  or  a  dozen  galactophorous  tubes,  as 
large  as  swan-quills,  should  be  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  for  seve- 
ral hours,  with  milk,  without  determining  in  their  mucoas  and  fibrous 
structures  such  a  hypersemic  and  hyperneuric  condition  as  to  result  in 
the  establishment  of  inflammation  of  those  tissues.  But  such  inflamma- 
tion passes  through  such  tissues  to  the  gangue  of  cellular  tela  by  which 
they  are  invested ;  heat,  swelling,  pain,  and  redness  of  the  parts 
follow  upon  such  an  engorgement,  commonly  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  or  certainly  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours :  a  condition 
likely  to  be  aggravated  by  the  increased  distension  which  a  failure 
to  draw  off  the  milk,  whether  from  ignorance  or  timidity,  invscriably 
produces. 

X  believe  the  Student  cannot  possibly  become  too  vigilant  and  anx- 
ious to  explore,  and  therefore  to  understand,  the  mischievoos  tendency 
of  the  engorgement  now  spoken  of:  he  should  give  such  directions  as  to 
emptying  the  breast,  either  by  the  aid  of  the  nipple-tube,  the  breast- 
pump,  or  other  method,  as  may  save  his  patient  from  the  distress  of  a 
developing  mammary  abscess. 

A  mammary  abscess  for  a  lying-in  woman  is  a  great  misfortune;  it 
almost  deserves  to  be  called  a  catastrophe;  and  for  a  woman,  indeed, 
who  has  a  bad  constitution,  or  who  is  affected  with  a  strumous  habit, 
or  is  at  all  prone  to  tuberculosis,  a  mammary  abscess  is  a  circum- 
stance replete  with  alarm  and  danger.  If  the  suppuration  be  very  deep- 
seated,  it  sometimes  happens  that  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  are 
passed  before  the  matter  of  the  abscess  makes  its  way  to  the  surface. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  constant  fever,  exhausting  perspirations,  and  a 
state  of  the  constitution  that  can  only  be  truly  characterized  as  hec- 
tical, attends  the  painful  and  reluctant  progress  of  the  suppuration 
outwards.  But,  suppuration,  when  it  takes  place,  often  attacks 
several  of  the  different  loculi  in  which  the  independent  packets  and 
bundles  of  the  milk-tubes,  and  granules  of  the  gland,  exist;  so  that 
a  woman  is  affected  with  an  abscess  which  is  really  multilocular  in  its 
nature,  and  which,  when  evacuated,  allows  the  cavity  to  be  converted 
into  winding  and  many-celled  sinuses,  difficult  to  cure  and  often  lasting 
for  weeks  and  months.  I  need  not  allude  to  the  exhaustion,  the  pain, 
the  hectical  fever,  and  the  wasting  discharges  of  suppuration.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  almost  a  catastrophe  for  a  lying-in  woman  to  be  attacked 
with  a  mammary  abscess,  and  particularly  if  regard  be  paid  to  the 
great  domestic  vexations  often  produced  by  it.  The  young  child  is 
often  the  victim  of  such  an  accident,  and  the  whole  household  is 
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Mmetimes  kept  in  a  state  of  disquietude  for  an  entire  year,  by  the 
dissatisfaction  engendered  from  the  necessity  of  frequently  changing 
the  wet-nurse,  who  is  brought  in  to  relieye  the  woman  herself,  or  to 
preserve  the  child  from  the  dangerous  risks  connected  with  its  arti- 
ficial* alimentation. 

An  abscess  is  a  circumscribed  cavity  containing  pus.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  pain  of  it  is  the  tension,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
character  of  the  abscess  should  be  abolished,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  done 
conformably  with  the  interests  of  the  patient.  As  soon  as  the  abscess 
U  opened  by  the  bistoury,  or  by  the  natural  process  of  absorption,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  abscess  and  becomes  a  deep-seated  ulcer;  the  tension 
and  pressure  are,  thenceforth,  either  greatly  lessened  or  wholly  removed. 
In  the  treatment  of  mammary  abscess,  however,  it  appears  to  me  not 
desirable,  in  general,  to  draw  off  the  matter  from  a  great  depth  below 
the  tissues,  because,  in  doing  so,  the  fistula,  through  which  the  matter 
escapes,  and  which  is  made  by  the  lancet,  is  almost  sure  to  become 
ainuous,  and  convert  the  abscess  into  a  fistulous  ulcer.  Hence,  I 
should  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  conduct  of  such  cases,  to  wait  rather 
longer  than  in  some  other  abscesses  for  the  rising  of  the  pus  to  a  point 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  obviate  this  risk. 

During  the  progress  of  the  suppuration,  great  comfort  is  obtained, 
first,  from  supporting  the  gland  by  means  of  an  adhesive  fasciola,  or 
Btrophium ;  and,  secondly,  from  dressing  it  with  emollient  poultices. 
I  think  that  poultices  are  more  useful  if  they  contain  the  petals  of 
chamomile,  or  hops,  or  crushed  onions ;  for  the  use  of  these  agents,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  serves  to  prevent  the  formation  of  those  ecsematous 
blotches  and  patches  which  are  apt  to  follow  the  simple  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  of  flaxseed,  of  slippery  elm,  or  other  emollients.  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  more  suitable  for  the  treatment  of 
this  part  of  the  case  than  the  poultice  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
slippery  elm  flour,  flaxseed  meal,  or  crumbs  of  bread  and  chamomile 
petals^  As  soon  as  the  breast  is  opened,  whether  spontaneously  or  by 
the  surgeon,  poultices  may  be  abandoned,  and  a  practice  introduced 
of  compressing  the  breast  against  the  arch  of  the  ribs  by  long  narrow 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  cross  it  in  various  directions,  take  firm 
hold  on  the  thorax  to  compress  it,  and  hold  it  still.  The  effect  of  the 
compression  is  to  counteract  the  development  force  of  the  still  remaining 
uncured  inflammation  of  the  tissues. 

There  is  no  antiphlogistic  that  can  compare  with  the  power  of 
■laehanical  compression  for  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  adjust  it; 
Mid  it  is  possible  to  adjust  it  for  the  female  breast.    Every  day,  dur- 
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ing  the  treatment,  and  indeed  several  times  a  daj,  a  delicate  cereole, 
made  of  oere*cloth,  shoald  be  introduced  into  the  opening,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  or  sac.  If  the  cereole  be  not  dis- 
proportionatelj  large,  it  gires  no  pain,  and  its  withdrawal  is  followed 
bj  gashes  of  pus  or  sanies,  whose  detention  in  the  bottom  of  the«tabe 
or  sac  reconyerts  the  malady,  restoring  it  to  the  nature  of  an  abscess, 
for  an  abscess  is  a  circumscribed  cavitj  filled  with  pus. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  managed  in  this  way,  there  will  be  found  few 
samples  of  gathered  breast  obstinately  to  resist  the  treatment. 

In  many  instances  where  the  suppuration  makes  its  way  to  the  Bur« 
face,  within  or  near  to  the  margin  of  the  areola,  milk  is  found  to  escape 
along  with  the  pus,  and  a  troublesome  milk-fistula  is  generated  by  it; 
sometimes  these  fistulas  of  milk  continue  to  flow  for  a  great  many  weeks, 
accompanied  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  purulent  matter,  and  a 
portion  of  sero-pus  or  sanies.  To  shut  up  the  orifice  with  adhesiTS 
plaster  is  to  re-form  the  abscess,  since  it  reproduces  a  circamscribed 
cavity,  and  the  abscess  opens  again  and  again— «  cause  of  great  vexa- 
tion. I  have  found  them,  I  think  always,  yield  upon  the  daily  intro- 
duction of  a  delicate  cereole,  made  of  cere-cloth,  which  should  be 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  withdrawn  from  time  to  time 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  contained  fluids,  but  to  be  replaced  im- 
mediately afterwards.  It  generally  happens  very  soon  that  the  cereole 
goes  less'  and  less  deep  into  the  tube,  which,  filling  up  with  granula- 
tions from  the  bottom,  at  length  precludes  the  possibility  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  its  introduction — ^for  the  fistula  is  cured. 

In  the  winter  of  1840,  I  attended  a  lady  confined  with  her  first 
child.  She  was  so  extremely  modest  that,  several  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  infant,  being  seized  with  inflammation  of  part  of  the  gland 
of  the  left  breast,  she  would  not  allow  the  nurse  to  inform  me  of  the 
accident,  lest  I  should  wish  to  examine  the  part.  In  this  way,  she 
continued  to  bear  the  pain  for  several  days,  until  it  became  so  great 
that  my  attention  was  called  to  it.  I  advised  the  use  of  leeches. 
Compliance  with  this  order  was  deferred  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  at  last  yielded  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good.  The  breast  sup- 
purated near  the  posterior  surface,  almost  down  on  the  fascia;  the  pus 
was  long  making  its  way  to  the  surface,  which  it  did  at  length,  and  was 
evacuated  by  an  incision.  The  case  altogether  was  rendered  a  most 
embarrassing  one  by  the  timidity  and  nervousness  of  the  patient,  who 
became  so  very  ill  as  to  excite  in  me  the  most  painful  solicitude.  I 
was  for  many  days  anxious  on  account  of  a  very  wearying  short  cough, 
for  which  I  could  discover  no  explanation  upon  a  most  careful  auscul- 
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ifttion  of  the  thorax.  The  poise  was  always  above  one  handred  and  ten. 
•Upon  going  to  see  her  one  morning,  I  found  her  with  the  mostnngnlar 
respiration  and  pulse  that  I  had  ever  seen  connected  with  any  exterior 
disorder  of  the  breast.  Her  pulse  was  not  less  than  one  handred  and 
rixty  beats  a  minute,  and  the  respiration  was  more  than  one  hundred 
times  a  minute.  Her  hands  were  covered  with  moisture,  and,  from  her 
emaciation,  I  felt  the  greatest  inquietude  upon  finding  so  strange  a  state 
of  her  circulation  and  respiration,  which,  she  told  me,  had  come  on 
•hortly  before,  having  beep  of  the  same  character  once  or  twioe  some 
hours  previously  to  my  visit. 

After  looking  upon  this  strange  scene  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  after 
wpeating  the  auscultation,  I  begged  permission  to  examine  the  breast, 
which  had  been  more  painful.  I  found  a  new  abscess  pointing  up  nnd^r 
the  skin.  As  soon  as  I  opened  it,  and  with  a  bistoury  cut  up  a  bridge 
of  skin  which  strongly  bound  two  other  orifices,  her  strange  respiration 
instantly  gave  place  to  a  very  calm  and  deliberate  one,  while  her  pulse 
«lso  recovered  a  far  more  natural  rate.  This  lady,  having  lost  all  hw 
milk,  took  in  a  wet-nurse,  and  after  some  time  recovered  a  very  perfect 
health,  after  the  most  distressing  and  protracted  illness  brought  on  by 
•  simple,  but  neglected,  inflammation  of  the  lactiferous  gland. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Bright* %  Medical  RepwrUy  p.  469,  there  is 
related  a  case  of  what  he  calls  hysteric  dyspnoaa. 

'*I  was  passing,"  says  he,  ^Hhrough  the  wards  of  George's  Hos- 
pital one  day  during  last  winter,  when  one  of  the  surgeons  requested 
flie  to  look  at  a  female  patient  who  had  a  formidable  disease  of  the 
Biamma.  She  had  been  seized  with  alarming  dyspnoea:  her  respira- 
Ibn  was  performed  with  most  unusual  effort,  but  it  was  not  so  much 
kurried  as  laborious;  and  she  complained  of  a  constriction  across  the 
ohest,  which  was  altogether  unconquerable.  Pulse  very  quick.  It 
had  been  believed  by  some  that  she  suffered  an  attack  of  pneumonia; 
but  there  was  no  cough,  and  the  breathing  was  rather  with  effort  than 
with  pain  or  difficulty.  Her  feet  were  quite  cold;  her  pulse  weak. 
She  was  in  a  state  which  might  have  resulted  from  sudden  effusion  into 
the  chest,  or  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism.  This  was  hysteria,  and 
assafetida  was  its  cure." 

I  wish  the  Student  to  compare  Bright's  case  with  mine  given  above; 
the  slowness  of  the  respiration  in  his  with  the  frightful  acceleration 
in  mine,  and  all  coexistent  with  formidable  disease  of  the  mamma; 
and  then  observe  that  my  patient  was  instantly  and  completely  re- 
lieved by  the  bistoury,  while  Bright's  was  cured  by  assafetida.  I 
should  think  he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  of  the  cases 
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was  really  to  be  arranged  among  the  hysterioal  disorders,  bat  was 
the  result  of  irritation  of  a  gland,  ha?ing  so  large  a  supply  of  ner?es 
from  within  the  thorax  itself. 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  wean  the  child,  when  sufficient  time  hss 
been  allowed  to  ascertain  the  probable  long  duration  and  great  seyeritj 
of  a  mammary  abscess.  This  ought  not  to  be  done  too  early,  because 
the  suction  of  the  breast  by  the  child  ii9  a  great  and  curative  resource 
in  the  management  of  the  disorder:  when  the  inflammation  confines 
itself  to  only  a  part  of  the  breast,  the  othei;  portions  of  the  gland  con- 
tinue to  furnish  a  good  abundance  of  milk,  and  that  milk  ought  to  be 
regularly  taken  away,  lest  its  accumulation  should  add  to  the  difficulty 
already  too  great  within  the  inflamed  packets,  or  e?en  invite  the  inflam* 
matidn  into  the  still  healthy  structures. 

For  eounter-sunk  nipple  and  inverted  nipple^  I  refer  the  Student  to 
my  letter  on  the  Breast,  in  my  work  on  TFoman,  her  DMeoset ,  ^^.,  p. 
678.  To  the  same  letter  I  beg  leave  to  direct  his  attention  for  a  ftdler 
atatement  of  this  subject  than  I  find  occasion  to  present  in  the  present 
volume. 

I  shall  close  this  article,  by  advising  every  Student  who  intends  to 
practise  Midwifery,  to  dissect  the  breast  for  himself,  after  having  most 
carefully  studied  ^^  The  Anatomy  of  the  Breast^  by  Sir  Astley  Paston 
Cooper.  London,  1840,  4to.,  with  a  vol.  of  Plates."  This  work  is 
really  a  legacy  to  those  whom,  in  his  dedication,  he  calls  ^^  My  dear 
brethren."  It  is  prepared  with  an  elegance,  and  liberality,  and  pro- 
fuseness  of  illustration  worthy  of  that  great  surgeon.  The  republica- 
tion of  it  in  the  United  States,  in  a  style  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
London  edition,  has  conferred  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  profession, 
but  to  thousands  of  suffering  females,  whose  disorders  of  the  breast 
would  be  more  fully  understood,  as  soon  as  that  work  should  find  its 
way,  as  assuredly  it  would,  through  the  country. 


PART  IV. 

« 

THE  HISTORY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  YOUNG 

CHILD. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Thb  child  in  ntero,  as  has  already  been  stated,  requires  for  its  com* 
plete  de?eIopment  a  lapse  of  nine  months,  or  two  hundred  «nd  eighty 
days,  less  or  more.    It  becomes  viable  at  seven  months. 

Some  children  have  lived  that  have  been  bom  much  earlier  than 
this ;  yet  it  is  true  to  say  that  viability  is  attained  at  the  seventh 
month. 

The  viability  of  the  foetus  depends  upon  the  evolution  and  perfect- 
ing of  its  organs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  live  a  respiratory 
life.  This  it  could  not  do  until  its  lungs  should  be  sufficiently  evolved 
to  enable  the  air-cells  to  receive  the  atmospheric  air,  while  they  should 
become  fitted  also  to  make  the  transfer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  of 
carbon  to  the  expired  air.  If  a  child  should  be  expelled  while  its  air- 
cells  were  still  undeveloped,  it  would  necessarily  perish  immediately 
from  atelectasis;  new-born  children  expelled  shortly  before  their  time 
die,  not  because  they  have  a  complete  but  because  they  have  a  partial 
atelectasis  pulmonum. 

The  heart  of  a  child,  in  the  earlier  of  its  embryonal  periods,  is  a 
straight  tube;  it  soon  becomes  tortuous,  and  afterwards  makes  two 
cavities,  which  are  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle.  The  progress  of  the 
uterine  life  brings  the  foetus  daily  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  condition 
of  the  breathing  mammal;  but  it  does  not  attain  this  condition,  as  a 
general  rule,  until  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  If  the  child 
should  be  driven  into  the  world  before  the  completion  of  the  organi- 
sation of  its  heart,  it  could  not  be  deemed  viable  or  liveable,  because 
it  could  not  successfully  carry  on  the  work  of  oxygenating  its  brain 
and  nervous  mass. 
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The  septum  ?entriculoram  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is  early  completed: 
if  the  septum  auricularum  should  be  also  completed  before  the  period 
of  its  birth,  the  child  would  necessarily  be  born  dead,  because  there  is 
no  route  by  which  the  oxygenated  blood  of  its  placenta  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  systemic  ventricle,  save  that  by  which  it 
traverses  the  right  auricle  and  the  foramen  ovale,  passing  into  the 
systemic  ventricle,  and  that  which  it  performs  when  driven  by  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  aorta  through  its  ductus  arteriosus.  The  black 
blood  of  its  ductus  arteriosus  enters  the  aorta  below  the  giving  off  of 
the  carotids  and  subclavians :  that  blood  can  by  no  means  reach  the 
brain,  but  goes  into  the  tissues  below,  where  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  or 
returns  to  the  placenta  to  take  an  additional  charge :  therefore,  none 
of  the  oxygeniferous  blood  of  the  child  can  reach  the  brain,  save 
that  which  comes  into  its  systemic  ventricle  through  the  foramen 
ovale  and  the  left  auricle.  A  child,  therefore,  whose  foramen  ovale 
should  be  completely  closed — to  suppose  the  case — would  necessarily 
perish  in  utero  with  asphyxia,  for  asphyxia  is  black  blood  in  the  brain; 
nothing  else  is  asphyxia. 

The  neonatus,  therefore,  is  necessarily  born  with  an  open  foramen 
ovale;  but  the  foramen  ovale  is  covered  by  a  yalve  on  the  left  surface 
of  the  septum :  this  valve  serves  after  its  birth  as  an  operculum  or  lid 
to  shut  the  passage.  Ji  is  probable  that  the  first  inspiration  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  coinciding  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  thorax  in  every  direction,  serves  to  carry  off  to  the 
lungs,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  great  efflux  of  blood,  which, 
antecedent  to  that  first  act  of  respiration,  chiefly  but  not  wholly  flowed 
off  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  constantly  augmenting  facili- 
ties of  this  pulmonary  circulation  soon  set  aside  any  further  necessity 
for  the  transitive  agent — the  ductus  arteriosus — whose  deserted  channel 
soon  becomes  a  ligamentous  band. 

The  increased  amount  of  blood  thus  determined  to  the  lungs  must 
have  the  effect  of  throwing  a  greatly  augmented  quantity  of  fluid  upon 
the  right  ventricle ;  not  to  say  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  carries 
on  a  greater  circulation  after  birth  than  before  birth ;  but  the  right  ven- 
tricle cannot  but  carry  on  a  much  greater  amount  now,  because  it 
carries  on  the  whole,  whereas,  before  birth  it  carried  on  only  a  moiety 
of  it. 

The  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  probably  effected  with  a  facility  greater  than  was  that  of  ita 
propulsion  into  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus;  and  I  can 
imagine  that  now,  the  pressure  of  the  two  symmetrical  parts  of  the 
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JiMrt  being  equaliMd,  the  valve  of  Botalli,  instead  of  floatibg  njmafdB 
ijpio  the  left  auricle,  is  by  this  equalisation  of  the  pressnre  lAttit  down 
lUP  the  operottlam  of  the  foramen  orale;  so  that,  althong^  the  ohild  is 
^leoessarily  bom  with  an  open  foramen  ovale,  the  eqnaliiation  of  forOe 
Jyi  the  two  rentrioles  serres  to  close  it  immediately  after  the  ^t  act 
^  aspiration.  The  Student  need,  therefore,  suffer  no  disquieting 
^^oubts  or  unoertainty  in  regard  to  the  openness  of  the  foramen  ovale 
in  the  healthy  neonatus  at  term. 

y.  In  the  non- viable  child,  previous  to  the  seventh  month,  the  valve 
^  Botalli  is  incomplete  and  has  not  a  perfect  operculum;  it  oannot 
^oroughly  oover  the  orifice  of  the  foramen  ovale.  If  the  ehild,  there* 
^larOy  be  born  without  a  complete  valve,  it  will  probably  die  from  as- 
^yzia,  from  the  mixture  of  its  black  and  red  currents  in  the  systemic 
fP^tride ;  a  child,  therefore,  whose  heart  is  incomplete  is  non«viabIe. 
llaoM  children  born  at  term  appear  not  to  have  ccmformably  developed 

§.. .  A  ohild  is  rendered  non- viable,  in  consequence  of  many  other  faults 
^  development.  The  astomatous  child  is  non- viable,  as  is  that  in  whioh 
^Aie  CBsophagus  has  failed  in  part  of  its  development,  rendering  the 
ipmty  of  the  stomach  inaccessible  to  aliment.  The  anenoephalous 
4^dlild  is  non- viable,  since  important  parts  of  its  organisation  are  wholly 
ifPimting;  the  acephalous  foetus  dies  of  course.  The  .child  is  non-viable 
^  which  eotopy  of  important  organs,  as  for  example  ectopy  of  the 
iMver  and  the  whole  alimentary  canal  into  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord, 

>;  for  the  cord,  lying  deciduous,  must  fall  off  in  the  course  of  a 
IW  days,  leaving  the  vital  organs  exposed  to  inevitable  ruin.    The 

is  non-viable  in  whom  large  portions  of  the  rectum  fail  to  be  de- 

^H^ipped,  although  a  few  examples  are  met  with  in  which  the  surgeon, 

r^lp  Ik  dexterous  operation,  has  saved  ^e  life  of  the  child  laboring 

ipider  imperforate  rectum;  probably  those  that  have  been  thus  saved 

jM^ve  failed  to  produce  merely  a  short  tractus  of  that  intestine. 

^^  .Many  children  perish  in  the  womb  from  disorders  affecting  import- 

ifmxt  parts.    Doubtless  in  the  early  stages  of  embryonal  life,  very 

^rijgbt  derangements  in  the  structure  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, 

or  of  the  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  might  and  do  determine  the 

,4cath  of  the  new  being.     Ohildren  also  perish  in  the  ^omb  from  dis- 

.fases  afibcting  parts  within  the  cranium,  for  the  child  lives  by  its 

^nervous  mass  as  truly  as  the  breathing  animal  does.    Diseases  of  the 

,ludney,  and  liver,  and  slimentary  apparatus  prove  the  not  unfrequeat 

.  <imuses  of  the  death  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 

Various  affections  of  the  mother  produce  the  death  of  the  child; 
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passions  of  the  mind  and  physical  distempers,  to  which  she  is  subject, 
bring  it  into  danger,  or  destroy  its  tender  existence.  Yarions  diseases 
affecting  its  umbilical  cord;  modifications  of  its  placenta,  whether  as 
to  insufficient  magnitude  of  that  organ,,  or  modifications  induced  by 
the  deposit  of  calcareous  carbonates  upon  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta;  or  the  establishment  within  it  of  the  disease  called  hydatid 
degeneration  of  the  organ;  or  partial  detachment  of  the  placenta,  serre 
to  destroy  the  young  child  before  it  is  bom. 

The  child,  when  it  is  driven  into  the  world,  is  sometimes  found 
unable  at  once  to  establish  its  respiratory  life ;  it  lies  still  and  pale, 
being  perfectly  motionless;  th*ere  is  little  tension  of  its  muscles;  if 
handled,  it  appears  to  be  flaccid,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  limber, 
like  a  person  who  has  fainted.  If  the  cord  be  taken  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  nigh  to  the  narel,  the  Student  will  be  able  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  heart  is  beating.  If  the  heart  is  beating,  the  pulsations  will 
be  felt  by  the  finger  and  thumb  by  compressing  the  cord,  in  which  are 
the  two  umbilical  arteries.  If  the  pulsations  are  vigorous,  and  repeated 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pulses  per  minute,  no  alarm 
need  be  felt  as  to  the  security  of  the  infant.  *  In  a  few  moments,  the 
diaphragm  will  receive  its  nerve-stream;  it  will  descend,  compelling 
the  air  to  enter  the  lungs,  whose  embryonal  atelectasis  is  instantly  re- 
moved by  the  expansion  of  the  air  cells ;  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  combining  with  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  will  hasten 
to  the  systemic  ventricle,  which,  injecting  it  into  the  brain,  extricates 
there  a  flash  of  vital  force,  that .  irradiates  yith  instant  life  every 
nerve  fibril  in  the  constitution.  This  new  and  powerful  infusion  of 
vital  force  is  made  manifest  by  struggles,  by  cries,  by  rapid  coloratioa 
of  the  surface,  and  by  all  the  signs  that  indicate  an  established  respi- 
ratory existence.  Sometimes  the  child  scarcely  cries,  or  utters  a  low 
whining  sound.  If  carefully  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  take  very 
short  and  feeble  inspirations.  It  has  not  yet  had  strength  of  diaphragm 
to  open  in  full  all  its  air-cells.  If  the  Student  should  in  such  a  case 
cause  it  to  cry  aloud,  by  dashing  cold  water  on  its  breast  and  face,  he 
might  expect  a  fall  and  powerful  act  of  the  diaphragm  to  open  every 
air- tube  and  cell  of  the  now  perfected  lung. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  found  fully  to  have  established  its  respiration, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  sever  it  and  remove  it  from  the  mother's  couch. 
As  before  directed,  a  ligature  should  be  put  upon  the  umbilical  cord, 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  navel. 
Tying  of  the  cord  is  not  an  indifferent  matter,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  ligature  that  may  be  presented  for  the  purpose  before 
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•employing  it,  and  it  should  be  strongly  jerked  between  the  two  hands,  in 
■order  to  test  its  strength.  It  ought  not  to  be  less  than  ten  or  tweWe 
inches  in  length ;  a  portion  of  ligatore  foor  or  five  inches  long  cannot 
be  firmljr  held,  for  it  becomes  slippery  in  the  moistened  hands.  If  it 
be  not  of  sufficient  strength,  it  may,  in  tying  the  first  or  second  knot, 
giro  way,  and  allow  the  two  hands  to  separate  with  riolence,  which 
exposes  the  accoucheur  to  -the  risk  of  tearing  the  cord  out  at  its  root. 
When  the  cord  is  passed  around  the  umbilicus,  it  should  not  be  tied 
without  taking  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  this  sudden  separation  of  the 
-bands  that  are  employed  to  tie  it,  upon  the  possible  breaking  of  the 
ligature.  The  cord  should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  a&  I  have  said, 
80  that,  being  held  in  the  hands  and  the  knot  arranged,  it  can  be  fast- 
ened by  separating  the  radial  edges  of  the  hands,  rolling  them  both 
.outwards  in  supination,  without  a  direct  steady  pull.  I  never  think  to 
tie  an  umbilical  cord  in  any  other  manner  than  this,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  my  early  experience  placed  me  repeatedly  in  danger  of  destroy- 
ing the  child,  by  suddenly  jerking  its  navel*string,  from  the  breaking 
of  improper  ligatures  placed  in  my  hands. 

In  applying  the  ligature  to  the  umbilical  cord,  one  may  be  employed 
or  two.  If  it  should  be  a  twin  pregnancy,  there  surely  ought  to  be 
two  ligatures,  lest,  if  there  be  a  common  placenta,  the  second  child 
should  suffer  a  dangerous  loss  of  blood,  from  the  untied  end  of  the 
oord.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  placenta  is  known  to  be  detached, 
«nd  pushed  into  the  os  uteri,  it  is  better  to  have  only  one  ligature,  for, 
in  that  case,  the  blood  of  the  placenta  is  discharged  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cord,  thus  serving  to  diminish 
tiie  magnitude  of  the  placental  mass  very  considerably,  and  enabling 
the  woman  to  thrust  it  forth  with  less  effort  and  less  pain  than  would 
-be  otherwise  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  before  proceeding  to  the  severance  of  the 
ehild,  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  still  very  large,  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining the  placenta  in  its  cavity,  it  is  better  to  apply  a  second  ligature; 
by  doing  this,  the  Student  would  restrain  the  evacuation  of  the  pla- 
cental blood,  and  thereby  keep  the  organ  fuller,  more  plump  and  solid, 
which  would  enable  the  uterus  more  readily  to  slip  it  off  from  the 
ntero-placental  superficies  than  it  could  do  if  the  placenta,  by  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  its  blood,  should  become  flaccid,  like  a  wet,  soft  sponge. 

The  child,  being  removed,  should  be  washed  and  afterwards  dressed. 
It  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
body  of  the  new-bom  child  is  usually  covered  with  a  flaky,  unctuous 
matter,  or  induitus,  that  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  removable  by 
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means  of  soap;  it  readily  incorporates,  however,  with  oil  or  lard,  or  the 
yelks  of  eggs.  One  or  two  yelks  of  eggs,  beaten  up  and  rubbed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  child,  suffice  to  make  an  emulsion  with  the  white 
induitus  of  the  child,  which  is  afterwards  readily  washed  away  bj 
means  of  soap  and  water;  or  the  whole  child  should  ba  carefully  and 
thoroughly  anointed  with  a  handful  of  lard,  which  also  incorporates 
readily  with  the  viscous  matter  in  question,  and  which  is  readily  washed 
off  afterwards.  If  the  attending  nurse  is  inexperienced,  the  Student 
should  direct  her  to  use,  not  a  piece  of  linen  or  muslin,  but  a  portion 
of  soft  flannel,  as  the  wash-rag  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  child's 
body:  either  linen  or  muslin  slides  over  the  surface  and  fails  to  pick  up 
every  portion  of  the  induitus,  whereas  every  particle  of  it  ia  taken  up 
by  means  of  a  wash-rag  made  of  the  bit  of  flannel. 

In  cold  weather,  the  child*  should  be  washed  in  a  warm  room,  and 
sufficiently  near  to  the  fire;  but  its  surface  bums  readily;  let  the  Stu- 
dent take  heed,  therefore,  that  its  body  is  not  exposed  to  be  blistered, 
as  I  have  seen  it  blistered,  by  being  held  too  near  an-  open  fire  or 
grate. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  thoroughly  washed,  a  piece  of  linen,  four 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  should  be  doubled  to  make  a  square 
disk ;  in  the  centre  of  this  disk,  a  slit  should  be  made  with  a  pair  of 
scissors — ^it  is  best  not  to  cut  a  round  hole  in  it.  Through  this  slit  let 
the  remnant  of  the  navel-string  be  passed,  so  as  to  let  the  double  disk 
of  linen  lie  upon  the  belly  of  the  infant;  the  cord  should  be  laid  down 
flat  upon  this  disk,  pointing  upwards  towards  the  scrobicle :  the  linen 
should  next  be  turned  up  so  as  to  cover  it,  the  right  side  of  the  piece 
should  be  turned  over  the  cord  towards  the  left,  and  the  left  side  of 
the  piece  should  be  turned  over  covering  the  right,  which  will  effectusllj 
envelop  the  navel-string,  which  is  all  the  dressing  it  can  require.  The 
object  of  this  dressing  is  to  receive  the  discharges  which  exude  from 
the  navel-string,  and  prevent  the  cord  from  adhering  to  the  child's 
dress,  to  which,  without  some  such  precaution,  it  would  soon  become 
glued,  and  thus  be  liable  to  be  torn  off  earlier  than  the  period  at  which 
the  natural  process  would  otherwise  detach  it;  there  is  no  other  use  in 
dressing  the  navel-string  of  which  I  am  aware. 

As  soon  as  the  cord  is  thus  dressed,  the  belly-band,  which  is  usually 
made  of  a  strip  of  flannel  four  or  five  inches  in  width,  should  be  pat 
over  it,  and  the  end,  carried  around  the  body,  may  be  pinned  either  at 
the  back  of  the  child  or  at  the  side.  After  this,  the  child  should  have 
a  shirt  large  enough  to  come  down  nearly  to  the  hips.  If  it  is  too  long, 
it  will  be  constantly  wetted  with  the  urinary  discharges.     Next  comes 
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tlie  petticoaiy  which  is  mixftlly,  in  this  ooantry,  made  of  flannel,  and 
which  has  or  has  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  mother,  a  shoulder 
strap,  bat  which  always  has  a  proper  waistband.  Some  persons  do  not 
employ  the  petticoat,  but  a  good  many  women  still  use  here  the  barra- 
coat  from  the  Portuguese,  barray  an  ell  of  cloth.  It  is  a  yard  of  flannel, 
tt<Mre  or  less,  of  which  one  end  is  fastened  around  the  waist,  and  the 
other  brought  up  and  pinned  in  front,  so  as  efiectually  to  cover  up  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  child — a  conyenient  and  facile  mode  of  dress- 
bkg  it  in  oold  weather. 

The  last  covering  is  the  frock.  I  should  hardly  deem  it  necessary 
to  mention  it  here,  were  it  not,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  writing  for 
Students,  who  ought  not  to  go  to  the  lying-in  room  without  being 
provided  with  some  information  upon  particulars  which,  though  they 
be  of  minor  importance,  are  not  without  their  influence  upon  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  his  patient  and  upon  his  own  success  and  repn* 
tation.  But,  more  than  this,  I  mention  it,  because  I  desire  here  to 
onter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  folly,  the  stupidity,  and  I  might  say 
the  iniquity  of  the  fashion  which  induces  so  many  persons,  possessing 
in  other  respects  good  sense  and  good  education,  to  dress  their  new- 
bom  children  less  wisely  than  an  Osage  Indian  mother,  or  the  most 
savage  Esquimaux.  A  child  that  is  bom  does  not  surely  belong  to  its 
parents  until  it  has  attained  its  sixth  year ;  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
child  is  but  a  loan,  on  condition  of  becominjg  property,  provided  it  be 
wisely  and  safely  conducted  up  to  the  sixth  year  of  its  age,  for  one- 
half  of  the  annual  product  of  child-birth  perishes  in  six  years.  It  can- 
not be  that  this  amazing  mortality  is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the 
state  of  existence,  but  it  must  be  a  result  of  ignorance  and  carelessness 
as  to  the  hygienical  conduct  of  the  neonatus  and  the  young  child.  It  is 
trae  that  a  multitude  of  children  are  brought  into  the  world  endowed 
with  such  a  feebleness  of  constitution,  or  such  hereditary  depravation 
of  it,  as  to  render  protracted  existence  and  maturity  impossible ;  but 
the  population  abstracts  would  find  an  immense  augmentation  were  a 
sound  discretion  to  preside  over  the  hygienical  management  of  newly- 
born  children.  Now  in  the  United  States,  from  Carolina  to  Maine, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  board  to  the  westem  limits  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  little  children  are  dressed  in  frocks  without  sleeves,  or 
having  only  pretended  sleeves,  which  are^eally  nothing  more  than  shoul- 
der-straps, and  that  while  the  backs  and  bosoms  also  expose  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  thorax.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  such  habits  for 
children  bora  between  the  10th  of  June  and  the  autumnal  equinox ;  it 
would  even  be  advisable  so  to  dress  the  summer  children,  in  a  climate 
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notorions  for  its  intense  light  and  heat ;  but  to  dress  children  in  the  same 
manner,  whether  bom  in  June  or  February,  is  an  imprudence  which  no 
power  but  that  of  Fashion  oonld  compel  sensible  women  to  commit. 
Bnt  Fashion  has  a  power  that  often  transcends  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
and  of  common  sense. 

I  wish  that  in  this  Tolnme  the  Stadent  should  learn  that,  although  I 
have  invariably,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  combated,  as  far  as  in  me 
lay,  this  yioions  custom,  I  have  found  a  few  sensible  mothers  who  would 
listen  to  and  obey  my  injunctions,  but  I  have  found  a  vast  number  of 
children  to  suffer,  and  a  multitude  to  perish,  from  their  disregard  of 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  I  beg  the  Student,  therefore,  to  take 
this  matter  into  his  serious  consideration,  and  satisfy  his  own  judg* 
ment  upon  the  question,  whether  a  child  is  safe,  the  whole  of  whose 
tender  extremities  are  exposed  to  temperatures  approaching  to  and 
sometimes  lower  than  the  freezing  point. 

The  arms  of  a  child  are  supplied  with  blood  mainly  by  the  delicate 
tube  of  the  humeral  artery.  Much  of  the  blood  returns  in  the  super* 
ficial  veins;  and  great  masses  of  it,  either  upon  the  skin  or  in  the 
fingercr,  to  resist  the  constringing  effects  of  cold,'requiro  a  power  of  the 
circulation  probably  amounting  to  what  might  almost  be  called  patho- 
logical reaction.  The  superficies  of  the  body  covering  the  lungs  is 
also  often  chilled,  for  the  infant,  ^^  mewling  and  puling  in  the  mother's 
arms,"  always  has  the  whole  front  of  its  chest  wet  with  the  excretions 
of  its  mouth:  such  a  condition  can  scarcely  fail  to  expose  it  to  attacks 
of  pulmonary  catarrh,  of  tracheal  and  bronchial  inflammations,  and 
coryza. 

One  of  the  causes  most  destructive  to  health  is  cold,  especially  damp 
cold ;  and  the  new-bom  child  ought  to  be  carefully  protected  against  it 
by  dresses,  covering  its  chest  up  to  the  throat,  and  its  arms  down  to 
the  wrists,  and  its  legs  and  feet. 

I  believe  that  in  Europe,  where  the  people  by  long  residence  have 
been  compelled  to  learn  the  nature  of  their  climate,  one  would  scarcely 
meet  with  a  child,  from  the  royal  infant  to  that  of  the  beggar,  that 
would  not  be  found  better  protected  against  weatherly  influences  than 
the  children  of  the  United  States  mothers. 

The  pretext  for  this  improvident  exposure  of  the  neonatus  is,  that 
it  should  be  early  hardened;  Iftit  I  submit  to  the  intelligent  Student 
the  question,  whether  the  surest  way  to  harden  a  child  is  not  that  way 
which  shall  conduct  it  through  the  first  six  years  of  its  existence  with* 
out  fever,  inflammation,  or  other  disease.  If  a  child  be  properly  co« 
vered  up,  and  daily  exposed  to  the  sunlight  in  the  open  air,  it  will 
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liave  the  best  chance  of  acquiring  what  is  called  a  hardened  conetito- 
lion:  there  is  little  hope  that  a  delicate  child,  otherwise  cared  for,  shafl 
pass  to  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  its  life  without  some  degree  of 
oerysa,  some  pulmonary  rbonchus,  or  some  reactive  effort  of  its  vascu- 
lar system,  struggling  against  the  constringing  effects  of  cold  damp, 
firom  which  it  cannot  be  protected  except  in  overheated  apartments, 
which  themselves  are  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated. 

If  a  child,  protected  like  a  sailor  on  an  Arctic  voyage,  or  like  the 
rudest  workman,  should  be  daily  sent  iub  dioj  to  breathe  the  stimu* 
lating  and  exhilarating  air  of  the  streets  or  country,  and  if  its  diet 
should  be  properly  regulated,  there  are  few  diseases  to  which  it  would 
be  liable,  save  those  essential  maladies  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Willis,  ^^hamini  omnij  ioli  et  Memel  eaniigit  affiei;*'  I  mean  measles, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  ftc,  for  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  catarrhs,  the  pseudo-membranous  croups,  the  bowel-complaints, 
and  many  even  of  the  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  are  the  results 
of  management  scarcely  wiser  than  that  bestowed  upon  the  child  of 
the  Ottawa,  or  the  Shoshonee. 

With  these  observations  on  the  dress  of  the  child,  I  shall  dismiss 
the  subject,  after  proffering  one  more  remark;  which  is,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  seem  all  to  be  hurried  onward  by  the  universally  per- 
vading  desire  to  do  what  is  here  called  Ck>-ah6ad;  they  are  notoriously 
regardless  of  the  care  of  their  health,  and  this  is  attributable,  perhaps, 
to  the  state  of  a  people,  who  have  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  con- 
quered their  lands  from  the  swamps  and  the  forest,  and  have  been  too 
busy  with  progress  to  attend  to  the  minor  concerns  of  the  tawtr  vitfre. 
I  hope  that  no  distant  generation  will  be  left  to  discover  some  portion 
of  the  agreeable  to  mix  with  the  overflowing  cup  of  the  useful  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  case,  the  mortality  reports  will  be  less  redun- 
dant with  the  infant  proportion,  and  the  whole  female  American  race 
will  present  a  spectacle  very  different  from  that  which  we  now  behold, 
since  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  American  wife,  the  mother  of  three 
diildren,  not  already  broken  and  ruined  in  health,  by  her  servitude  to 
the  laws  of  fashion  and  the  raging  spirit  of  progress  and  ffthahead. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  alimentation  of  the  child.  It 
might  be  enough  to  say,  for  the  information  of  any  man  of  sense,  that 
this  is  a  generical  process,  for  the  child  was  made  for  the  breast  and 
the  breast  was  made  for  the  child,  and  nothing  else,  in  this  line,  was 
made  for  either ;  therefore,  when  the  child  is  fed  otherwise  than  at  the 
breast,  it  is  fed  by  a  succedaneum ;  every  succedaneum  is,  by  comparison, 
infinitely  inferior  in  value  and  adaptiveness  to  the  generical  food  which 
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the  Author  of  Nfttore  supplied  for  it)  and  so  eonstroeted  its  organs  and 
parts  as  to  fit  them  to  receive  it  and  be  dereloped  by  it.  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble,  in  this  volame,  to  repeat  the  analyses  and  the  obser- 
yations  upon  milk  whioh  I  have  already  printed  in  another  work,  nor 
indeed  does  it  require  any  argument  to  show  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
proportion  of  oil,  casein,  albumen,  and  water  in  the  milk  of  the  different 
mammiferous  creatures  varies  according  to  their  genus,  so  the  young 
of  each  genus  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  sort  of  aliment  devoted 
to  its  generioal  nature. 

It  is  true  that  a  young  child  who  has  lost  its  mother  must  be  fed, 
and  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  fed  with  cow's  milk  or  goat's  milk  than  not 
at  idl ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  for  all  those  persons  whose 
circumstances  admit  of  it,  to  provide  the  new-born  child  with  the  milk 
of  a  human  nurse,  and  not  to  expose  it  to  the  hasards— I  should  say 
the  dangerous  risks*— of  distressing  illness  and  impending  death,  that 
threaten  the  great  majority  of  those  children  that  are  brought  up  on 
the  spoon  or  bibertm. 

The  neonatus  comes  into  the  world  full  of  instinctive  desires;  it  will 
take  food  soon  after  its  birth,  and  will  satisfy  its  instinctive  cravings 
to  absolute  satiety.  But  I  beg  the  Student  to  remark  that,  while  the 
Divine  Author  of  Nature  has  ordained  that  ehildr^n  shall  be  bom,  he 
has  also  ordained  that  the  plenary  abundance  of  their  food  shall  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  provided  for  them  until  the  third  day  after  birth.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  feed  the  child  as  soon  as  it  is  washed 
and  dressed ;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  direct  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
as  acting  in  direct  contravention  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  but  the 
command  of  God.  to  fill  the  stomach  of  the  new-bom  infant  with  mix- 
tures of  saccharine  matter,  of  gruel,  or  of  the  milk  of  quadrupeds: 
surely,  He  who  made  it  knows  better  its  true  wants  than  those  who, 
doubting  his  wisdom  and  foresight,  make  haste  to  test  its  digestiye 
powers  by  these  detestable  mixtures,  instead  of  waiting  the  fulness  of 
his  own  time. 

I  have  warned  the  Student,  however,  that  hereafter  he  will  encounter 
much  trouble  and  vexation  in  consequence  of  the  early  and  improper 
feeding  of  the  infants  under  his  care,  and  I  exhort  him  by  careful  con- 
sideration to  inform  his  mind  as  to  the  medical  duty  in  such  cases. 
He  will  never  err,  he  will  never  go  astray  as  a  physician,  who  ascer- 
tains clearly  the  physiological  laws  of  the  function  or  functions 
placed  under  his  surveillance;  and  he  who  in  his  hygienical  ordinances 
is  the  best  expositor  of  nature's  laws,  will  be  the  safest  and  most 
successful  physician ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  human  sagacity  or  skill 
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oan  ever  eqaal  the  perfection  of  those  operations  that  are  instituted 
and  effected  in  accordance  with  the  generical  nature  of  the  subject  of 
them. 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  it  is  a  grave  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  neo« 
natus  is  in  danger  of  starvation  because  it  is  kept  until  the  third  day 
by  the  supply  furnished  it  from  the  mother's  breast  alone;  for  there  is 
always,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  be  found  some  small  quantity 
of  mammary  secretion,  which,  though  it  be  not  properly  deserving,  to 
be  called  milk,  yet  it  is  possessed  in  a  measure  of  the  properties  of 
tiiat  fluid. 

The  earliest  secretions  of  the  milk  gland  are  loaded  with  a  vast 
abundance  of  colostrum  grains,  which  are  to  be  seen  thickly  strewn  over 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  mixed  with  vesicles  and  oil-globules,  float- 
ing in  the  serum  lactis.  Probably  the  imbibition  of  this  colostrum  by 
the  child  has  some  economical  relation  to  its  conservation.  The  colos- 
trum disappears  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  in  three  weeks, 
after  the  child's  birth ;  I  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  a  mere  excremental 
matter,  for  the  breast  is  not  an  excrementitial,  it  is  a  recrementitial 
organ,  and  all  that  it  produces  is  designed  for  the  advantage  of  the 
new-born  child. 

With  these  views  I  am  quite  clear  in  advising  the  Student  to  direct 
his  patient  to  take  the  nursling  to  the  breast  at  the  earliest  convenient 
moment.  I  have  many  times  seen  a  child  drawing  vigorously  at  the 
breast  widiin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  its  birth,  and  I  believe  to  take 
the  child  to  the  breast  is  the  most  natural  thing  for  the  mother  to  do. 
To  illustrate  this  opinion,  let  me  invite  the  Student  to  consider  the 
eiroumstances  that  might  have  attended  the  apparition  of  the  first-bom 
of  mankind.  The  common  mother  of  mankind  had  perceived  the 
strange  sensations  and  modifications  of  her  form,  dependent  upon  an 
advanced  stage  of  her  first  gestation.  She  resided,  perhaps,  in  some 
warm  sunny  valley  of  the  Caucasus,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  enriched  with  a  varied  landscape,  tinted  with  every 
hue  and  form  of  tree  and  flower  and  grassy  mead.  A  transparent 
fountain  arose,  perhaps,  near  the  bower,  in  which  Adam  had  left  her 
sleeping  at  the  uprising  of  the  morning.  He  may  have  climbed  some 
lofty,  distant  cliff  to  gather  for  his  bride  its  Alpine  blossoms,  or  return, 
loaded  with  fruits  for  the  object  of  his  tender  care.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  is  seized  with  the  pangs  of  the  first  human  travail — the  terrible 
fulfilment  of  the  curse  on  her  early  disobedience ;  alone,  unaided,  in  a 
purely  natural  state ;  with  that  inherent  health  and  strength  which  we 
may  conceive  of  as  appertaining  to  a  creature  which  had  issued  perfect 
45 
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from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  she  adranoes  throogh  the  nnknowii  oon-^ 
ifioty  and,  at  the  moment  of  its  conrammatbn,  becomes  ineenuble  from 
the  keenness  of  her  anguish.    In  a  few  moments  she  is  recalled  to  her 
senses  by  the  Toice  of  the  Be1^-bom  child;  and,  raising  her  kngoid 
head  and  inclining  her  bending  body  feebly  supported  upon  the  elbow, 
die  perceives  the  helpless  diild  of  her  bosom  lying  upon  the  grassy 
floor  of  the  bower  near  her.    It  is  Hot  necessary  to  painty  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine,  the  intenseness  of  the  parental  emotioiis  whidi 
most  hare  now  agitated  her  bosom ;  these,  instinct  alone,  would  prompt 
her  to  put  forth  her  hands  and  lift  her  first-bom  from  the  earth  oa 
which  it  lay  weltering.    She  would  take  it  up  in  her  hands,  her  fere- 
arms  were  fashioned  that  they  slight  be  its  cradle,  its  fkee  would  (all 
against  her  bosom,  and  it  is  probable  that  but  a  few  moments  elapssd 
after  the  birth  of  the  first-bom,  mitil  his  motiier  ezperienoed  the  sensa- 
timis  which  only  a  mother  can  know,  who  poors  the  rich  nntritioai 
stream  of  life  out  of  her  own  breairt  for  the  snstentation  and  eomfert 
of  her  new-bom  offspring.     It  is  perfectly  natural,  I  repeat,  that  a 
mother  should  take  the  child  to  the  breast  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
after  its  birth.    Eyery  human  direction  and  counsel  in  ^antraTontin 
of  this  most  evident  law  of  nature  must  be  erroneonSy  save  whoa 
it  is  founded  upon  views  relative  to  the  actual  state  of  the  mother 
or  child,  as  setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  operation  of  those  natortl 
laws. 

Some  information  should  be  given  to  the  inexperienced  mother  or 
nurse  in  regard  to  the  alimentation  of  the  neonatus.  I  believe  that 
pure  instinct  is  more  unerring  than  reason,  and  a  better  guide  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  instinct  is  designed  to  preside.  I  therefore  look 
upon  it  as  a  tyrannical  thing  on  the  part  of  any  physician  to  prescribe 
precise' intervals  between  the  applications  of  the  child  to  the  breast 
I  have  no  idea  that  any  physician  can  be  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
degree  of  activity  of  the  digestive  powers  of  any  young  child.  The 
principles  of  conduct  here,  are  principles  to  be  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  the  child:  a  child  may  want  the  breast  again 
in  two  hours,  or  it  may  not  want  it  again  in  six  hours.  It  is  thero- 
fore  preposterous  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  say,  as  I  have  heard 
him  say,  that  the  child  must  be  applied  to  the  breast  every  three  hours, 
or  every  four  hours,  according  to  his  unerring  wisdom.  I  advise  the 
Student  to  direct  the  child  to  be  fed  when  it  is  hungry,  and  allow  it  to 
be  governed,  as  to  the  quantity  it  takes,  by  its  instinct,  which  is  supe- 
rior in  this  matter  to  his  reason. 

It  is  pToba\>\^  \\i«X  t\\«  child  within  the  month,  whose  stomach  can 
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searcely  be  supposed  to  hold,  when  perfectly  satiated,  more  than  three 
or  four  flnidonnces  of  milk,  will  be  able  to  digest  and  discharge  the 
major  part  of  this  quantity  into  the  duodenum,  in  the  course  of  some 
three  hours  after  its  assumption ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  feeling  of 
banger  will  begin  to  return  long  before  the  organ  becomes  completely 
empty.  There  are  but  few  new-bom  infants  that  are  incapable  of 
rejecting  a  part  of  the  ingested  milk ;  the  stomach  in  this  way  relieves 
itself  of  any  excess,  which  the  appetite  might  induce  it  to  swallow.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ingested  milk  passes 
as  milk  and  not  as  chyme  through  the  pylorus.  These  considerations, 
together  with  observation  of  the  facts,  have  induced  me,  in  genera],  to 
Bay  that  the  child  might  be  applied  to  the  breast  about  once  in  three 
hours;  but  I  am  far  from  prescribing  three  hour  intervals  as  an  absolute 
rale  of  conduct,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  see  the  child  again  applied 
to  the  breast  within  two  hours  after  having  thoroughly  satiated  its 
desire  for  food,  for  I  repeat,  I  rely  upon  its  instinct,  which  was  pro- 
vided for  it  before  the  invention  of  Physic  and  Surgery. 

The  dental  formula  of  animals  is  the  index  to  their  nature,  espe* 
dally  to  the  nature  of  their  alimentation.  The  state  of  its  mouth  is 
Bofficient  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  child  should  be  fed  upon  fluid  ali- 
ment, up  to  the  time  at  least  of  the  establishment  of  its  dental  appa- 
ratus; and  nothing  could  be  more  stupid  than  the  conduct  of  those  that 
feed  young  babies  with  bits  of  fat  ham,  minced  chicken,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food  for  which  the  child  does  not  become  fitted  until  the  period 
when  nature  announces  it  to  be  so,  by  the  establishment  of  an  appa- 
ratus for  mastication. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  child  ought  to  be  nursed  at  the  breast  until  it 
is  twelve  months  old ;  if  the  twelve  months  should  happen  to  elapse  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  the  breast  until  the  autumnal 
equinox,  since  experience  declares  that  in  the  United  States  very  few 
children  can  be  severed  just  at  the  outbursting  of  the  summer  heats, 
without  becoming  subject  to  some  degree  of  digestive  derangement, 
which,  when  once  begun,  is  not  readily  removed  while  the  child  is 
nourished  artificially,  but  which  either  does  not  attack,  or  is  readily 
overcome,  if  the  supply  be  of  the  kind  of  food  which  is  natural  to  it. 

As  to  the  nursing  of  the  child,  notwithstanding  I  deem  it  a  sacred 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  yet  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  obligation  is  not  really  set  aside  where  the  inducement 
thereto  arises  from  a  dangerous  condition  of  the  maternal  health.  If 
a  man  marry  a  wife  having  a  hereditary  claim  and  expectation  to 
perish  with  pulmonary  consumption,  it  would  be  better^  both  for  her 
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and  the  infant,  to  dispense  with  the  giving  of  sack.  It  is  probable 
that  the  infant  has  already  canght  a  tonch  of  the  taint  or  the  diathesis, 
almost  in  the  act  of  conception,  and  if  not  then,  within  the  coarse  of 
the  uterine  gestation.  The  sooner  all  influences  of  the  mother's  life 
oYer  it  shall  pass  awaj,  the  greater  is  the  hope  of  its  escaping  the 
terrible  fate  before  it ;  and  on  her  part,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rudest 
and  strongest  health  is  oftentimes  much  diminished  and  shaken  by 
tweWe  months  of  lactation ;  but,  for  a  person  having  in  the  lungs  the 
invisible  seeds  of  a  tuberculosis,  to  subject  such  a  one  to  the  exhaust- 
ing processes  of  the  long  lactation,  is  to  nurture  and  call  them  into  a 
fatal  activity. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  these  remarks,  to  recommend  that  the  lying-in 
woman  should  at  once  begin  to  throw  back  upon  her  constitution  the 
fluxional  movement  towards  the  mammary  glands,  which  can  only  be 
normally  counteracted  by  the  proper  physiological  action  of  the  gland. 
Uer  own  safety  exigently  demands  that  she  should  favor  this  fluxional 
movement  for  a  few  weeks;  but  after  four  or  six  weeks  she  ought  to  let 
her  milk  slowly  dry  away,  and  provide  for  her  child  a  wet-nurse  of 
unquestionable  qualifications  for  the  end  in  view.  I  can  conceive  that, 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  a  family  might  cast  out  of  its  stock  even 
the  tuberculous  diathesis,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations.  It  is 
melancholy  to  contemplate  the  misery  which  is  in  store  for  those 
who,  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  praiseworthy  sen- 
timents, turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warning  voice  of  experience  and  pru- 
dence. 

Counsel,  however,  is  to  be  given  by  the  physician,  who  is  to  be  all 
things  to  all  sorts  of  people  ;  and  it  must  happen  that  he  shall  have  to 
counsel  those  whose  circumstances  forbid  them  to  defray  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  wet-nursing.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  child  must  be 
fed ;  milk  is  its  food,  and  the  best  succedaneum  for  its  mother's  milk 
is  the  milk  of  the  cow — indeed,  there  is  none  other  to  be  had  in  the 
United  States ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  in  this  country  to  recommend 
either  the  use  of  asses'  or  of  goats'  milk,  which,  in  various  countries  in 
Europe,  is  abundantly  provided  for  those  who  may  find  occasion  to 
employ  it. 

With  regard  to  the  artificial  alimentation  of  the  child,  if  the  Stu- 
dent should  reflect  a  moment,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
act  of  digestion  is  much  assisted  by  the  admixture,  with  the  food  that 
is  ingested,  of  a  due  proportion  of  saliva.  The  saliva,  though  not  so 
essential  in  the  digestive  evolution  as  the  liquor  gastricus,  is  an  in- 
dispensable agent  in  the  act.    A  child  that  draws  its  milk  from  its 
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mother's  breast  bj  the  suction  power  of  its  month  maj  be  almost  said 
to  masticate  it,  and  in  doing  so  it  causes  a  stream  of  sali?a  to  pass 
into  the  mouth,  which  is  swallowed  along  with  the  milk.  The  proper 
excitant  of  the  salivarj  glands  is  first,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  ali- 
mentary matters  in  the  mouth,  and  secondly,  still  more  powerfully, 
the  motion  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  and  jaws,  in  eating.  Now,  a 
child  that  is  fed  from  a  spoon  may  be  almost  said  to  have  the  food 
poured  down  its  throat  without  swallowing  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  infant  that  takes  its  aliment  from  the  edge  of  a  bowl  or  cup.  It 
is  far  more  convenient  and  proper,  in  all  cases  of  artificial  alimentation, 
to  simulate  as  closely  as  possible  the  natural  functions,  and  I  believe 
that  the  child  will  digest  its  gill  or  half  pint  of  food  more  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully, if  it  be  taken  through  the  biberon  than  if  taken  out  of  a  spoon 
or  cup.  Let  the  Student  give  ample  attention  to  these  considerations, 
and  judge  for  himself  whether  the  remarks  be  well  founded  or  not,  and 
thereupon  base  his  professional  counsel. 

Without  going  here  into  a  comparison  of  the  different  kinds  of  food, 
I  beg  to  request  the  attention  of  the  Student  to  the  opinions  which 
I  have  expressed  upon  this  subject  in  my  work  upon  Diietuei  of 
Children. 

Of  the  Navel. — The  navel  being  dressed  in  a  manner  heretofore 
described,  it  is  usually  left  thereafter  to  the  care  of  the  monthly  nurse 
or  attendant,  and  the  physician  is  rarely  called  upon  to  interfere,  ex- 
cept when  it  becomes  the  seat  of  some  diseased  action. 

The  remainder  of  the  umbilical  cord,  left  after  the  severance  of  the 
child,  soon  begins  to  dry ;  the  water  of  the  Whartonian  jelly  contained 
in  it  escaping  through  the  inorganic  ])bres  or  crevices  in  the  amniotic 
coat.  The  vein  usually  contains  a  small  coagulum  of  blood,  and  the  arte- 
ries become  collapsed  and  entirely  desiccated.  In  the  course  of  from 
four  to  seven  days,  the  cord  has  become  so  dry  and  thin  as  to  resemble 
a  piece  of  transparent  yellow  horn  ;  the  absorbents  at  the  line  of  the 
demarkation  early  commence  to  cast  ofi*  the  slough,  by  establishing  a 
crack  or  fissure  all  around  its  root :  this  fissure,  growing  deeper  and 
broader  from  day  to  day,  allows  the  desiccated  vestige  to  fall  away, 
leaving  a  small  spot  of  raw  surface,  often  not  bigger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin ;  for  most  of  the  wound  becomes  incarned  or  cicatrised  as  the 
process  goes  on. 

While  the  child  is  in  the  womb,  and  even  at  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
the  navel  protrudes,  often  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch ;  but  the  two 
arteries,  whose  cut  ends  are  attached  near  the  surface  of  the  new-formed 
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cicatrix,  act  as  cut  arteries  always  do,  by  retracting,  and  thus  serre  to 
draw  the  navel  inwards  and  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  nrachas. 
The  remainder  of  the  vein,  which  becomes  a  cord  passing  along  the 
edge  of  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver,  is  also,  bat  in  a  less  degree, 
retracted.  These  vessels  serve  in  this  way  to  draw  the  navel  inwards, 
and  to  make  the  dimple  of  the  umbilicos ;  but  the  deepest  pit  of  the 
dimple  will  look  ddwnwards  towards  the  bladder,  for  the  retractility  of 
the  arteries  is  greatest.  When  the  retraction  thus  effected  is  per- 
fect, the  tissues  are  drawn  strongly  inwards  towards  ihe  inner  aspect 
of  the  belly,  and  the  vacuity  in  the  linea  alba,  constituting  the  nmbili- 
oal  ring,  becomes  perfectly  closed ;  but  if  this  retraction  be  incomplete, 
then  a  plug  of  tissues  contained  within  the  circle  of  the  umbilical  rbg 
prevents  its  absolute  closure,  and  leaves  the  child  liable  to  be  affected 
with  ezomphalos  or  pouting  of  the  navel. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  aid  this  retraction  and  complete  it,  a 
proper  compress  should  be  adjusted  over  the  umbilicus  and  retained 
by  the  belly-band,  whose  use  ought  to  be  continued  as  long  as  its  use  is 
indicated.  If  the  child  is  quiet,  and  little  given  to  crying  and  straining 
with  tenesmus,  and  if  the  dimple  of  its  navel  be  perfectly  well-formed, 
the  belly-band  may  be  left  off  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  but  the  least 
disposition  to  protrusion,  or  a  wintry  season,  furnishes  motives  for  its 
longer  continuance. 

Of  the  Meooniuzn. — The  meconium  of  the  child  is  a  dark,  visc-ons, 
green,  diffluent  matter,  which  is  contained  in  its  colon  and  rectum  at 
the  period  of  birth. 

The  quantity  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  the  first  alvine  discharges 
consist  wholly  of  this  material.  *  Three  or  four  of  the  first  evacuations 
serve  in  general  to  carry  it  all  off;  occasionally,  it  is  so  adhesive  as  not 
to  quit  the  surfaces  of  the  bowels :  perhaps  it  is  lodged  in  the  cells  of 
the  colon,  so  that  the  bright  bile-tinted  stool  of  such  a  child,  seen  upon 
its  napkin,  induces  a  belief  that  the  meconium  is  all  purged  off,  whereas 
subsequent  dejections  show  that  no  inconsiderable  quantities  have  been 
detained  in  the  intestine. 

When  the  meconium  comes  off  freely,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  dis- 
charged, giving  place  to  excretions  of  a  healthy  hue  and  consistence, 
np  medical  precautions  can  be  deemed  necessary ;  but  if  the  child  is 
uneasy,  crying,  fretful;  affected  with  griping  pains,  which  are  betrayed 
by  its  voice  and  by  the  frequent  flexion  and  extensioti  of  its  lower  ex- 
tremities, with  an  appearance  of  passionate  impatience,  and  especially 
if  some  portions  of  the  meconium  seem  to  linger  upon  the  napkins  one 
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after  another,  we  should  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  surfaces  are 
Btill  vexed  and  irritated  by  this  excreted  matter,  which  ought  to  be 
removed  by  small  portions  of  castor  oil  or  some  other  convenient  ape* 
rient. 

Children  that  feed  many  times  a  day  will  generally  be  found  to  re* 
quire  several  alvine  dejections  per  diem.  A  child  that  satisfies  its  in- 
stinctive desire  for  food  generally  does  so  by  filling  the  stomach  until 
it  is  quite  distended,  and  it  will  often  happen  that  some  portions  of  the 
ingested  milk  will  pass  ofi*  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestinal  canal 
too  early  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric  liquor. 
Sneh  portions  of  milk  will,  therefore,  appear  upon  the  napkins  in  broken 
or  granulated  coagula  of  a  white  oolor. 

Most  children,  after  filling  the  stomach  to  distension,  enjoy  the 
happy  faculty  of  regurgitating  the  excess,  so  that  the  stomach  soon 
becomes  relieved  of  its  over*fulness,  retaining  all  that  it  has  received^ 
and  subjecting  it  perfectly  to  the  gastric  digestion.  A  child  that  in 
this  manner  rejects  the  superfluity,  and  completes  the  digestion  of  what 
remains,  will  have  small  residue  of  its  digestions,  and  therefore  wiU 
have  fever  alvine  discharges,  which  shall  be  smaller  in  quantity  than 
those  of  the  child  a  portion  of  whose  undigested  milk  passes  into  the 
duodenum  and  jejonum. 

Without  being  able  to  speak  positively  from  careful  observation,  I 
venture  to  state  that  the  neonatus  in  perfect  health  has  three  or  four 
changes  of  its  napkin  daily,  and  I  conceive  that  this  is  not  too  great  a 
number ;  at  the  same  time,  I  presume  that  a  child  might  be  very  well, 
having  only  one  dejection  per  day,  provided  it  is  known  to  have  the 
faculty  of  regurgitating  the  superfluous  ingesta,  and  provided  also  it 
has  the  appearance  of  enjoying  a  complete  health. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  Student  that  he  will  meet  with  a  good  many 
children  which  shall  have  eight,  ten,  sixteen,  twenty  dejections  per 
diem,  and  that  he  will  often  be  called  upon  by  anxious  parents  to  pre- 
Bcribe  for  such  seeming  diarrhoea.  The  case  to  which  I  allude  is  not  a 
diarrhoea;  it  is  a  case  in  which  a  child,  nourished  at  a  free  and  abund^ 
ant  breast,  fills  its  stomach  again  and  again  with  a  gastromorphous  clot 
of  milk,  a  major  part  of  which,  being  comminuted  by  the  contractions 
of  the  organ,  is  driven  off  undissolved  through  the  pylorus,  because  the 
child  has  not  the  power  to  get  rid  of  it  by  regurgitation. 

When  I  am  called  upon  to  give  counsel  in  such  cases,  I  do  not  always 
take  for  granted  that  the  child  is  sick  because  the  nurse  or  mother  tells 
me  it  is  so,  nor  do  I  admit  that  it  has  a  diarrhoea  because  it  has  twenty 
Btools  per  day.   Under  such  circumstances  I  have  often  said,  let  it  alone^ 
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do  not  interfere  with  the  case  at  all,  except  bj  regulating  the  amount 
of  its  food ;  do  not  give  it  such  frequent  opportunities  to  suck,  and 
judge  carefully  when  it  shall  haye  got  what  is  necessary  for  it,  and  then 
put  it  away.  If  you  give  medicine  to  stop  its  diarrhoea — which  is  not 
diarrhcea,  but  result  of  repletion — ^you  will  make  the  child  sick,  for  if 
the  child  continues  to  live  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  require  twenty 
napkins  per  day,  and  you  proTcnt  the  action  of  its  bowels,  by  means  of 
some  astringent  or  narcotic  medicines,  you  will  make  it  really  ill — it  is 
a  case  for  hygiene,  not  for  therapeia. 

I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  mislead  the  Student  by  the  above  obsenra- 
tions,  because,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sense,  he  will  judge  for  himself,  and 
not  from  a  book ;  he  will  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  these  dejections 
which  are  accused  of  being  diarrhoea,  and  if  he  should  find  that  they 
are  such  as  I  have  above  described,  he  will  perhaps  remember  my  words, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  the  indications  that  I  have  pointed  out. 
If  the  stools  consist  of  masses  of  slime — if  they  are  altogether  bilious — 
if  they  give  evidence  of  an  excessive  acid  saburra,  then  he  will  inquire 
into  the  particular  wants  of  the  case,  and  prescribe  accordingly. 

The  mucous,  the  bilious,  or  the  acid  saburra  may  require  only  a 
teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  a  small  quantity  of  rhubarb,  a  portion  of 
magnesia,  a  half  grain  of  calomel,  or  calomel  with  chalk.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the  therapeutical  indication  by  prescribing 
a  portion  of  lime-water  and  milk,  or  a  little  soda  or  potash  mixed  with 
water  alone,  or  mixed  in  infusion  of  chamomile  or  some  other  bitter 
or  aromatic  garden  herb.  Possibly,  he  may  find  the  fault  to  consist 
in  a  hyperneuric  condition  of  the  muscular  apparatus  either  of  the  small 
or  of  the  large  intestine,  and  he  will  correct  such  an  hypemenria  by 
means  of  an  anodyne  draught.  An  anodyne  draught  for  the  new-bom 
infant  should  consist  of  half  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
water.  To  give  half  a  drop  of  laudanum,  let  him  direct  the  nurse  to  put 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  into  a  cup,  and  add  one  drop  of  laudanum 
thereto,  which,  being  perfectly  mixed  and  compounded,  permits  him  to 
give,  in  one  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  just  half  a  drop — the  other 
should  be  thrown  away. 

Sometimes  the  new-born  child,  instead  of  being  troubled  with  too 
many  dejections,  is  affected  with  costiveness.  This  costiveness  is  over- 
come either  by  a  suppository  of  molasses  candy,  of  a  bit  of  castile  soap, 
or  a  camel's-hair  pencil  dipped  in  castor  oil,  and  thrust  just  within  the 
grasp  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  It  may  be  remedied  by  an  enema  of 
tepid  water,  or  water  quickened  with  a  modicum  of  salt,  or  molasses  or 
castor  oil;  or  the  child  may  take  a  teaspoonful  of  a  weak  infusion  of 
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rhubarb,  or  a  little  magnesia,  or  a  little  rhubarb  roasted  in  a  saueer 
lutil  it  is  slightly  browned,  or,  what  is  better  than  all,  a  pinch  of  pure 
precipitated  sulphur  mixed  in  water  sweetened  with  honej  or  honey 
of  roses.  Small  portions  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  honey  water,  appear 
to  me  to  operate  upon  the  neonatus  more  kindly  than  any  other  thera- 
peutic agent,  in  this  peculiar  case ;  and  the  use  of  it,  continued  for  a 
few  days,  often  serves  to  remove  an  habitual  disposition  to  costiveness. 
The  Student  should  judge,  however,  in  the  cases  committed  to  his  care, 
MB  to  the  cause  of  the  constipation.  He  knows,  or  he  ought  to  know, 
that  the  bile  furnished  by  the  liver  is  the  natural  eccoprotic,  and  that, 
if  that  bile  should  be  in  just  quantity  and  of  due  quality,  it  should  take 
the  place  of  all  rhubarb,  senna,  and  purgative  drug. 

If  therefore,  upon  inquiry  into  his  case,  he  discovers  a  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  the  bile,  or  such  modifications  of  its  tint  and  other 
qualities  as  seem  to  call  for  his  therapeutical  intervention,  let  him 
judge  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  that  intervention.  Let  him  ask  himself 
what  is  the  source  of  the  blood  that  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  bile, 
or  from  which  the  bile  is  secerned,  in  the  eliminating  apparatus  of  it, 
the  liver.  He  will  see  that  the  whole  of  this  blood  came  from  the 
aorta,  through  the  coeliao  and  two  mesenteric  arteries;  that  the  chief 
torrent  of  it,  after  being  passed  through  the  capillary  circulation  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  hath  been  collected  again  by  the  radicles  of  the 
great  portal  vein,  which  lets  it  into  the  liver  to  be  distributed  through 
the  hepatic  branches  of  the  vena  portae  to  the  capillary  tufts  in  the 
acini,  whence  it  is  carried  off  again  by  the  nascent  radicles  of  the  hepa- 
tic veins,  which  are  to  discharge  it  into  the  cava — and  so  his  question 
is  answered,  for  he  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hepatic  artery  is  the 
secreting  tube,  but  only  the  nutritious  artery  of  the  liver.  When,  then, 
he  finds  a  child  disordered  as  to  the  action  of  its  bowels  and  liver,  I 
hope  that  he  will  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  great  system  of  what  the 
ancients  called  the  mesaraic  circulation,  so  that,  inspecting  the  whole 
field  of  it,  he  may  discern  in  what  point  of  it  the  pathogenic  principle 
resides. 

I  should  think  that  he  could  not  but  look  upon  a  hypersDmic  condition 
of  the  capillary  system  of  any  large  portions  of  the  alimentary  tube  as 
matters  important  for  the  performance  of  the  secerning  functions  of 
the  liver;  and  see  that  retardation  in  the  movements  of  the  great  ex- 
ternal portal  system,  or  of  the  great  interior  portal  system,  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  giving  sufficient  causes  of  those  modifications  of  the 
functions  of  the  liver  which  he  desires  to  cure.  Under  these  views,  it 
will  not  always  be  for  him  inevitable  to  administer  mercurial  remedies 
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for  slight  derangements  of  the  bile.  He  will  rather  proroke  the  peri- 
staltic fibre  to  greater  or  to  renewed  action,  with  a  view  to  remove  those 
embarrassments  of  the  portal  or  mesaraic  circulation  which  he  shall  ae- 
cnse  of  causing  the  hepatic  difficulty,  and  he  shall  find  that  a  teaspoonful 
of  ca6tor  oil,  or  a  pinch  of  rhubarb,  or  a  modicum  of  magnesia,  or  an 
innocent  dose  of  precipitated  sulphur,  is  quite  as  effectual,  and  abun- 
dantly more  safe  than  the  vaunted  power  of  the  merctrial  dose  in  these 
affections. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  an  indissoluble 
alliance  between  the  word  liver  and  the  idea  calomel^  and  that  the 
notion  of  the  alterative  power  of  calomel  springs  spontaneonslj  at  the 
least  suggestion  of  an  hepatic  or  bilious  derangement.  I  do  not  deny 
that  calomel  is  a  purgative,  nor  that  it  produces  the  most  distressing 
nausea  when  taken  into  the  stomach ;  nor  that  it  may  therefore,  upon 
proper  occasions,  be  rightfully  administered,  even  to  young  children; 
but  an  examination  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  innervation  in  those 
parts  which  stand  before  the  gate  of  the  liver,  and  which  serve,  as  it 
were,  as  propyla,  admitting  the  torrents  of  circulation  into  it,  out  of 
which  the  bile  is  to  be  taken  by  it,  ought  clearly  to  point  to  states  of 
those  parts,  I  mean  the  mesentery,  the  mesocolon,  and  the  alimentary 
canal  itself,  as  often  the  seats  of  those  pathogenical  infiuences  which  are 
discoverable  only  in  their  effects  in  modifying  the  bile. 

I  beg  the  Student  to  get  the  baby  through  the  month  without 
mercury,  if  possible;  since,  though  I  deem  mercury  an  admissible 
remedy,  I  consider  it  a  most  desirable  thing  for  the  young  child  to 
avoid  its  too  dangerous  and  powerful  influences — influences  capable 
of  making  such  a  profound  impression  upon  the  constitution  as  shall 
be  felt  in  long  after  years.  For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  I  have 
long  been  laboriously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  my  art,  I  feel  very  con- 
fident that  I  do  not  employ  one  hundred  nor  even  fifty  grains  of  calomel 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months ;  and  that  my  patients  are  not  the  worse 
off  on  that  account ;  while  I  myself  am  preserved  from  an  intolerable 
anxiety  which  its  administration  always  excites  in  my  mind. 

Of  the  G-iim. — Children  coming  into  the  world — tissuing  from  the 
soft  and  unctuous  waters  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded — are  first 
washed  clean,  and  then  exposed  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air;  and  are,  then,  covered  with  clothes,  all  of  which  things  serve 
to  irritate  the  tender  and  sensitive  outer  covering  of  the  body,  the  derm. 
Moreover,  the  first  copious  indraughts  of  atmospheric  air,  changing  the 
blood  and  converting  it  into  tenfold  more  oxygeniferous  streams,  must 
have  the  effect  almost  of  an  intoxicating  inhalatioUi  like  nitrous  oxide, 
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upon  the  child.  Thft  corpus  mocosam  of  the  skin  becomes  mstantly 
reddened  after  birth,  and,  in  many  children,  so  red  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  engorgement  or  inflammation;  and  there  are  not  a  few 
of  them,  indeed,  in  whom,  in  this  first  bnrst  of  dermal  circulation,  the 
hypersemia  is  so  considerable  as  to  be  followed,  in  the  conrse  of  a  few 
days,  by  desqoamation,  like  that  which  succeeds  to  an  attack  of  measles 
or  scarlatina.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  observe  slight 
inflammations  and  eruptions  of  the  superficial  tissues.  There  are  few 
ehildren,  indeed,  who  fail,  in  the  first  three  or  fi?e  days  after  their 
birth,  to  be  attacked  with  a  slight  papular  eruption  which  is  called 
red  gum — a  case  in  which  a  central  papule  is  environed  by  a  red 
aureole.  It  requires  no  particular  treatment,  since,  like  a  vaccination, 
it  tends  to  cure  itself.  Common  custom  and  usage,  however,  prescribe 
the  administration  of  weak  aromatic  infusions,  which  are  supposed 
to  possess  a  diaphoretic  quality.  Infusions  of  catmint,  infusion  of 
fennel  or  anise,  infusion  of  saffron,  &c.  &c.,  are  commonly  resorted 
to,  and  as  they  do  not  much  harm,  it  is  not  always,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physician  to  object  to  their  exhibition. 

This  red  gum,  or  9trophulu9  iniertinettUy  differs  from  the  other  sort, 
iirophulu9  albiduiy  which  exhibits  a  larger  papule,  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  blister  of  varicella,  though  much  smaller  than  the  varicella. 
It  is  not  surrounded  by  a  red  aureole,  like  the  itrophului  intertinetu$. 

In  children  affected  with  either  form  of  these  eruptions,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  skin  should  be  frequently  powdered  with  some  pro- 
per  fecula,  and  there  is  none  preferable  to  that  of  the  arrow-root. 
The  application  of  the  fecula,  under  such  circumstances,  appears  to  me 
to  possess  a  remarkable  power  to  appease  the  hyperssmio  and  hyper- 

nenric  condition  resulting  in  this  form  of  eruption. 

« 

Sore  Mouth  or  Aphthse. — ^In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  it  is  common  to  find  it  a  little  more  sleepy  than  or- 
dinary, and  to  hear  the  nurses  say,  ^^It  is  sleeping  for  the  sore  mouth;" 
and  soon  after,  upon  examining  the  interior  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  and 
the  tongue,  they  are  found  to  be  overspread  with  very  minute  white 
flakes,  that  look  like  small  curds  of  milk.  These  are  aphthae,  or  the 
thrush,  or  the  child's  sore-mouth.  The  white  deposit  consists  of  a  small 
quantity  of  excretion,  albuminous,  or,  possibly,  fibrine  of  the  blood, 
which  is  held  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  from  which  it  exudes,  by  a 
delicate  film  of  epithelium,  so  that,  with  the  finger  covered  by  a  bit  of 
rag,  the  white  speck  cannot  be  wiped  away. 

In  a  short  time — that  is,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two— the  pellicle 
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of  epithelium  gives  way  and  the  crust  falls  ofi^  leaving  sometimcB  i 
minute  sore,  and  sometimes  a  renewed  surface  of  epithelium,  from  whicl 
the  white  crust  liaa  fallen  away. 

Of  course,  thia  malady  is  the  result  of  infiamraation  of  the  corpu 
inucosum  of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  and  it  is  to  all  intents  an 
purposes  a  true  stomatitis,  or  mouth-inflammation.  In  nine  cases  out  t 
ten  it  cures  itself,  and  it  is,  probably,  in  its  nature,  very  like  the  ftn 
phulus  intertinctug,  or  strophulus  albidus,  of  which  I  have  just  spolcw 
which  are  affections  of  the  mucous  body  of  the  derm,  whereas  this 
an  affection  of  the  mucous  body  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  usual  in  this  case  to  accuse  the  child  as  laboring  under  an  u: 
saburra,  and  to  furnish  it,  in  consequence  of  that  accusation,  with 
dofe  of  phyeic,  which  for  the  most  part  it  does  not  really  want.  Bg 
mumueh  as  this  mild  BtomatitiB  nay  riw  to  a  conaiderable  height,  b 
ooming,  io  fact,  a  general  and  «xt«iitiva  iaflammatioh  of'  the  ttna 
iHthin  the  mouth,  extending  baokwards  into  the  fauces,  and  from  tl 
iathmus  fanoism  into  the  throat,  it  ia  worthy  of  attention  on  aaeh  c 
easioDB,  and  should  be  treated  in  oonformity  with  its  nature. 

The  onstom,  among  pbysictaDS  and  nvraes  is  this  part  of  the  oooati 
is  to  attack  the  local  malady  by  means  of  portions  of  borax  ii 
powdered  sugar,  of  which  a  pinob  is  frequently  to  be  pnt  npon  t 
tongue  of  the  child,  which  is  euppoaed  to  have  sovereign  power  a) 
remedy  for  the  malady.  There  is  little  objection  to  the  use  of  the  1 
borate  of  soda ;  and  it  answers  a  good  purpose,  being  a  aubstitnte  I 
severer  and  useless  remedies:  now  and  then,  when  the  stomatitis  ru 
to  a  great  and  dangerous  height,  it  is  nsefnl  to  wash  the  month  of  t 
child  with  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  fine  Peruvian  bark  in  powdc 
or  to  touch  the  irritated  surfaces  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  dipped 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  a  strength  ranging  from  o 
grain  to  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water;  or  a  solutii 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  qninia.  Ti 
grains  of  the  former  and  half-a-dosen  of  the  latter,  in  an  ounce  of  watc 
furnish  a  mixture  which  may  be  effioacionsly  applied  by  delicate  co 
tacts  of  the  camel's-hair  pencil  to  the  affected  parts.  If  fever  arJE 
or  saburra  or  disorder  connected  therewith,  let  the  Student  bethii 
himself  of  the  efficacy  of  his  doses  of  calomel  or  magnesia^  or  apei 
tire  medicine  of  whatever  kind. 

There  is  another  kind  of  sore  mouth  which  looks  like  this,  and  whii 
is  called  muguet,  and  which  is,  I  think,  not  so  often  met  with  in  th 
country,  as  by  some  European  practitioners.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
vegetable  buW«.uc£  &Mw^\u%\\.'u^l  Xici  iVl^  interior  of  the  month,  an 
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9poriferou»  in  its  nature,  8o  as  to  be  capable  of  greatly  extending  itself 
when  once  planted  there.  It  differs  from  aphthae  or  thrush  by  being' 
unoovered,  or  having  no  iuTestment  of  the  stomal  epithelium.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  it,  and  refer  the  Student  to  the  authorities  for  further 
information. 

loterus. — The  neonatus  is  very  liable,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  his  birth,  to  be  affected  with  a  signal  yellowness  of  the  whole 
skin  and  eyes,  and  to  hare  his  urine  so  stained  with  bile  as  to  impress 
its  color  upon  the  napkins  when  dried  from  the  urinary  discharges. 

The  icterus  of  the  young  child  doubtless  depends  upon  the  regurgitation 
of  bile  from  the  pori  biliarii  into  the  returning  branches  of  the  hepatic 
yessels,  whereby  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  becomes  stained  with  its 
yellow  coloring  material,  which  begins  to  appear  first  upon  the  colorless 
adnata,  and  next  upon  the  whole  dermal  surface.  Such  a  state  of  the 
akin  does  not  imply  absolutely  a  disease  of  the  lirer  itself,  since  there 
mre  certain  irritations  affecting  the  duodenum,  producing  some  degree 
of  engorgement  round  about  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and 
passing  up  along  that  tube,  which  might  well  suffice  to  detain  the  se- 
ereted  bile  in  the  pori  biliarii,  and  cause  its  regurgitation  in  the  manner 
above  indicated.  A  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  freeing  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  and  jejunum  from  some  saburra,  and  relieving  them  there- 
by of  a  troublesome  hypersemia,  seems  to  me  likely  to  set  the  gates  of  the 
bile  wide  open,  so  that,  the  regurgitation  no  longer  being  effected,  the 
ooBStitution  soon  eliminates  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  from  the 
blood,  and  the  skin  recovers  its  healthful  hue  and  tint. 
.  My  clinical  experience,  which  must  have  furnished  me  with  nume- 
rous examples  of  these  early  hepatic  derangements,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  has  left  with  me  no  painful  impression  of  the  dangerousness 
or  the  trottblesomeness  of  the  affection,  which  is  transitory,  disappear- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  inspection  of  the  dejections  shows  that  the 
bile  escapes  freely  through  the  ductus  communis  into  the  duodenum,  I  am 
always  willing  to  wait  for  the  result  of  such  outflowing  of  the  liquid,  and 
the  spontaneous  return  of  the  liver  to  its  normal  ftinctional  rate.  When- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  I  discover  whitish  or  clay-colored  stools,  or  stools 
tinted  faintly  with  a  whitish-yellow  bile,  I  am  willing  to  administer  to 
my  patient  some  doses  consisting  of  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of 
calomel,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  followed  by  a  conve- 
nient quantity  of  castor  oil  or  magnesia,  or  other  approved  aperient. 
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Goryxa. — ^Many  young  children  suffer  severely,  soon  after  birth, 
from  attacks  of  coryza,  coznmonly,  by  nnrses  and  old  women,  called 
snuffies,  and,  when  the  attacks  are  severe,  morbid  snaffles.  Some  chil- 
dren,  indeed,  appear  to  me  to  have  oome  into  the  world  giving  evidences, 
with  the  very  first  acts  of  respiration,  of  the  presence  of  this  malady. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  coryza  before  they  are  bom ;  hot 
rather  that  they  are  born  with  certain  tendencies  which  allow  eoryza 
to  declare  itself  immediately  ^fter  birth. 

Coryza  or  snuffles  is  a  disorder  of  the  mncoos  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
and  air -passages  of  the  head  in  general,  oceasioning  a  great  abundance 
of  mucus  to  be  excreted  from  them ;  which,  filling  up  the  air-passages 
and  obstructing  them,  causes  the  child  to  breathe  with  difficulty,  mak- 
ing a  rattling  or  sniffling- noise  with  every  respiratory  movement. 

Many  of  the  cases,  being  very  slight,  and  going  off  after  a  few 
days,  scarcely  serve  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  die 
wise  women  content  themselves  with-  the  usual  remedy,  which  con- 
si^,  in  this  country  at  least,  in  the  application  of  a  little  grease  or 
tallow  to  the  bridge  ef  the  nose.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  eoryza 
is  in  many  cases  a  matteir  apparently  of  small  moment,  yet  it  is  proper 
for  the  Student,  when  he  observes  its  existence  in  the  little  ntrsling, 
not  to  pass  it  by  idly  and  without  notice,  for  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  annoyance  in  the  lying-in-room  by  interrupting  the 
sleep  of  the  baby,  and  thereby  interfering  with  the  repose  of  its  parent, 
a  circumstance  always  to  be  deprecated.  But  more  than  this,  coryza 
may  kill  the  child  outright — a  thing  to  be  deplored,  in  itself  considered, 
and  perhaps  still  more  to  be  deplored  on  account  of  its  possible  influ- 
ence on  the  health  of  the  mother,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  her  lying- 
in,  is  easily  moved  by  slight  pathogenical  causes,  which,  when  they  but 
begin  to  operate,  may  have  results  the  most  disastrous. 

Let  the  Student,  therefore,  not  idly  neglect  a  case  of  coryza  in  the 
neonatus;  but  he  should  extend  his  watchful  care  both  over  it  and  its 
hypersQsthetic  parent.  A  lying-in  woman  is  not  like  anybody  else,  and 
things  may  kill  her,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  pass  by 
her  as  the  idle  wind. 

I  wish  the  Student  to  remember  that  the  new-bom  child  has  no 
reason,  but  only  instinct ;  that  it  is  a  purely  instinctive  creature,  and 
implicitly  obeys  the  provocations  of  its  instinctive  nature.  It  has  an 
instinct  to  breathe,  for  which  purpose  it  is  supplied  with  only  two  respi- 
ratory stigmata,  to  wit,  its  nostrils.  It  has  another  aperture,  its  mouth, 
which  its  instinct  teaches  it  to  use  only  as  an  agent  of  its  alimentation, 
not  as  an  agent  of  its  respiration.     I  wish  the  Student  to  understand 
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that,  if  one  should  stop  the  nostrils  of  a  new-born  child  with  two  plags 
of  cotton  or  lint,  so  that  no  air  can  enter  into  those  respiratory  stigmata, 
the  infant  will  surely  die  within  from  one  to  three  days,  because  its 
instinct  teaches  it  to  breathe  through  its  respiratory  passages,  and  not 
through  its  mouth.  I  am  sure  that  the  subject  of  this  experiment  will 
persistingly  close  its  mouth  or  its  isthmus  faucium,  and  perish  under 
Tain  attempts  to  continue  its  respiration  through  the  closed*up  nos- 
trils. 

When  children  die  from  coryza,  as  they  not  unfrequently  do,  they 
die  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out;  and  I  adjure  the  Student,  who  shall 
read  this  passage,  to  give  his  careful  and  candid  attention  to  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  in  it,  and,  looking  upon  the  child  that  is  seriously  iU 
with  corysa,  see  how,  after  making  repeated  attempts  to  aspire  air 
through  the  nostrils,  it  suddenly  starts  forward,  throwing  out  its  hands 
with  an  appearance  of  agonized  distress,  and  then,  opening  its  mouth 
widely,  suddenly  makes  a  full  and  complete  aspiration  of  air,  which, 
dispelling  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  suffocation,  permits  again  the 
renewal  of  its  vain  attempts  to  breathe  through  the  natural  openings. 
If  it  had  reason  to  guide  it,  as  a  man  has,  it  might  breathe  with  per- 
fect facility  throughout  the  most  dreadful  attack  of  coryza,  even  coryia 
maligna;  but  it  has  only  instinct  for  its  guide,  and  that  instinct  teaches 
it  to  breathe  through  the  natural  openings. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  loss  of  life  from  coryza 
is  to  be  observed  sometimes  in  children  many  months  old,  and  that  a 
child  even  over  two  years  of  age  may  be  lost  in  this  way,  as  I  have 
learned  by  disastrous  clinical  experience;  and  if  the  Student  who  reads 
these  passages  should  find  any  hesitancy  in  his  mind  to  admit  the  truth 
of  my  explanation,  I  believe  that  all  doubt  would  vanish  from  him  if 
he  would  please  to  make  the  following  experiment.  Let  him  compress 
the  also  nasi  together  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  then  make  half  a 
dozen  consecutive  attempts  to  breathe,  keeping  his  mouth  shut  at  the 
same  time ;  he  will  find  that  the  effort  to  send  down  the  diaphragm 
and  expand  the  thorax  will  produce  within  the  whole  chest  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  distress,  amounting  almost  to  pain.  But  let  him  repeat  the 
attempts  five  or  six  times  consecutively ;  and  then,  while  making  the 
last  attempts,  suddenly  open  the  mouth  and  permit  the  air  to  rush  in 
a  torrent  into  the  air-passages,  he  will  have  the  sensations  which  I 
attribute  to  the  young  infant,  when,  after  its  repeated  attempts  to 
breathe  through  the  nostril,  it  starts  forward,  throwing  its  hands  wildly 
abroad,  and  filling  its  lungs  with  air  through  the  opened  mouth* 

If  the  Student,  after  experiencing  these  sensations,  will  reflect  upon 
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tlie  effect  of  sneh  efforts,  repeated  through  two  or  three  eonsecatife 
days  by  a  tender  infant,  jnst  bom  into  the  world,  he  will  agrea 
with  me  that  stopping  of  its  nasal  passages  is  a  thing  greatly  to 
be  deprecated.  I  do  not  mean  him  to  understand  that  in  ordinaiy 
eases  of  corysa  the  child  takes  no  air  through  its  respiratory  stigmata, 
for  it  does  get  that  small  portion  on  whieh  it  subsists  in  that  way,  «p 
to  the  period,  at  leasts  in  which  the  apertures,  baring  hecome  totsBy 
obstructed,  compel  it  at  last  to  make  the  sudden  and  conynlsiTe  aspi- 
rations through  the  mouth  which  I  have  attempted  to  deeeribe.  Bit 
the  difficult  and  interrupted  aspiration  of  air  through  nostrils  enlj 
partially  obstructed  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  amoont  of  ozygea 
breathed  upon  the' blood,  and  the  torpid  and  imperfect  innerration  |mh 
duced  by  the  imperfectly  ozygenised  blood  in  the  yesaela  of  the  briia 
is  followed  by  yarious  derangements  in  the  action  of  the  organs  whosi 
force  depends  upon  the  regular  supply  of  the  mntfrooea. 

A  young  child,  then,  laboring  under  a  considerable  eoryH^  w3 
have  carboniferous  blood  in  the  Systemic  circulation;  it  will  be  psk^ 
languid,  and  unhappy,  and  is  always  exposed,  in  oonaequenoe,  to  attada 
of  pulmonary  or  cerebral  or  abdominal  disorder.  I  look  upon  a  duU, 
whose  nostrils  are  half  stopped  up,  whether  by  mucns^  or  byanbnracsm 
infiltration,  as  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  an  infant  laboriig 
under  a  moderate  degree  of  pBeudo-membranous  laryngitis  ;  for  the 
one  or  the  other  equally  prevents  the  aeration  of  the  blood  with  iti 
normal  amount  of  oxygen,  and  all  the  consequences  of  snch  a  state 
must  result. 

I  ask  the  Student  whether  the  constitutional  disturbance  arising  firoa 
such  a  degree  of  disorder  as  exists  in  the  Schneiderian  surface  in  a  cue 
of  coryza  could  possibly  be  so  disastrous,  were  it  not  for  the  accidental 
interruption  occasioned  by  it  to  the  oxygenating  power  of  the  respin- 
tion.  I  should  think  that  an  inflammation  ten  times  more  yiolent 
would  be  incapable  of  producing  so  great  an  amount  of  constitatioml 
disorder  through  any  other  means  than  those  above  alluded  to,  for  the 
reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  distress  of 
the  nervous  system  occasioned  by  the  perception  of  it,  wonld  be  nothing 
— I  was  going  to  say  less  than  nothing — were  it  not  for  the  accidental 
interruption  to  the  oxygenation.  Therefore,  I  rep^t  that  the  slightest 
attack  of  coryza  is  worthy  to  be  regarded. 

But  the  question  arises  what  shall  we  do  for  the  cure  of  this  case; 
how  shall  we  free  the  Schneiderian  membrane  from  its  hypersemia  and 
hyperneuria ;  how  shall  we  prevent  its  follicles  from  furnishing  this 
excessive  amount  of  mucus,  or  how  shall  we  take  away  the  submncoos 
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hifiltratioiiy  which  causes  the  cavities  to  collapse  and  definitively  to 
close  them?  Will  the  vulgar  remedy,  greasing  the  nose,  have  this 
effect  ?  Certainly  the  Student  cannot  rely  upon  such  a  therapia  as 
that.  Will  he  purge  the  child  ?  Will  he  give  it  a  warm  hath  ?  Will 
he  apply  a  leech  within  the  margin  of  each  nostril  ?  Will  he  give  it 
diaphoretic  remedies  ?  Will  he  regulate  the  temperature  of  its  apart- 
ment ?  Will  he  cause  the  aperture  of  the  nostril  to  be  kept  free  from 
the  scales  and  incrustations  produced  at  the  orifice  by  the  desiccation 
of  the  mucus  that  falls  upon  the  very  margin  of  the  nostrils,  and  some- 
times forms  tampons  or  plugs  running  far  back  into  the  cavities  of  the 
head  T  It  is  well  if  he  will  do  all  these  things  ;  but  experience,  the 
best  of  teachers,  will  show  him  that  such  remedies  have  little  power 
over  the  disorder,  and  the  coryza  goes  on  notwithstanding  all  his  at- 
tempts. Will  he  produce  a  useful  therapeutical  impression  upon  the 
mucous  passages  by  touching  them  with  a  delicate  camel's^hair  pencil, 
dipped  in  proper  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  metallic  salts  t 
Bven  these  things  fail,  and  often  fail,  but  there  is  a  treatment  whiok 
mperience,  the  best  of  teachers,  has  taught  me  never  fails.  I  scarcely 
dare,  in  a  formal  work,  pretending  to  a  character  of  science,  to  say 
what  this  treatment  is,  and  yet  I  must,  with  undoubting  confidence, 
jrecemmend  the  Student  to  adopt  it. 

When  a  new-born  child  is  seised  with  a  coryza  that  attracts  my  at- 
tention, I  invariably  direct  a  skull-cup  made  of  flannel,  to  be  so  con- 
Btructed  as  accurately  and  perfectly  to  fit  the  form  of  the  cranium.  I 
direct  this  cap  to  be  fastened  upon  its  head,  and  to  be  left  there  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  I  always  feel  sure  that  within  about  that 
time  the  coryza  will  have  totally  disappeared.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
cap  should  fit  the  head  closely — not  loosely,  for  I  desire  that  the  air  of 
the  apartment  should  not  pass  freely  under  it. 

If  the  Student  will  try  my  method  and  fail,  he  can  but  be  disap- 
pointed, which,  I  am  confident  he  will  not  be ;  if  he  adopts  all  or  any 
of  the  other  remedies  that  I  have  hinted  at  above,  he  wilt  surely  meet 
with  disappointment  many  times — by  my  method  perhaps  never. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  reason  upon  this  subject,  but  let  him 
read  Dr.  Denman's  account  of  coryza,  and  the  accounts  contained  in 
the  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children,  in  order  to  learn  how  he  can, 
in  a  better  manner  than  that  I  have  pointed  out,  and  more  effectually, 
counteract  the  pernicious  existence  and  tendency  of  this  troublesome 
malady. 
46 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


OTANOSIS  NSONATORUM . 


Li  the  month  of  November,  1882,  dnring  the  prevalence  of  Aaiatie 
cholera,  I  had  charge  of  the  caae  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  North  Fourth 
Street,  No.  608.  She  was  seiied  with  symptoms  of  the  epidemic,  being 
at  the  time  about  seven  and  a  half  months  advanced  in  her  gestatioe. 
The  attack  was  violent,  and  led  to  the  premature  expulsion  of  tke 
child,^  which  was  bom  living,  though  very  feeble.  It  Boon  began  to 
torn  Uoe,  in  consequence  of  its  being  afieoted  with  cyanoaia,  commonly 
at  that  time  called  bine  disease ;  and  as  its  hue  grew  darker  and  darker, 
its  lessening  respiration,  and  the  coming  on  of  convnlsionSy  camwd  ■§ 
to  think  it  conld  not  long  survive ;  indeed,  it  came  apparently  to  the 
point  of  death. 

The  young  mother,  who  was  still  ill  with  her  cholera,  coold  not  be 
insensible  to  the  danger  of  the  child,  and  I  perceived  that  the  complies- 
tion  of  a  moral  shock  with  her  other  irritations,  might  render  the  eve 
of  her  own  malady  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  became,  then, 
in  view  of  the  mother's  position,  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  rescue 
the  child  from  an  apparently  imminent  death.  These  reflections,  whiek 
I  made  at  the  time,  gave  me  great  pain ;  for,  while  I  deemed  the  state 
of  the  child  one  of  partial  asphyxia  from  the  mixture  of  its  venous  with 
its  arterial  blood,  the  mixture  being  made  by  injection  through  the 
foramen  ovale  of  the  auricular  septum,  I  could  devise  no  treatment 
upon  which  to  rely  for  obviating  that  iigection. 

I  was  deeply  concerned,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Suddenly,  I 
reflected  upon  the  structure  of  the  foetal  heart,  and  the  route  of  the 
foetal  circulation,  and  I  said,  if  I  bring  the  septum  auriculanim  into  a 
horizontal  position,  will  not  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle  press  the  valve 
of  Botalli  down  upon  the  foramen  ovale,  and  thus  save  the  child,  bj 
compelling  all  the  blood  of  the  right  auricle  to  pass  by  the  iter  ad  yen- 
triculum,  and  so  to  the  lungs,  to  be  aerated  ? 

Having  ^tb^^IV^^A.  livi^vfery  for  many  years,  I  had  on  many  occs- 
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sions  witnessed  the  fatal  termination  of  cyanosis  neonatornm,  both  in 
the  premature  and  the  mature  child.  I  had  seen  children  at  five,  and 
at  five  and  a  half,  at  six,  and  at  seven  months,  vainly  attempting  to 
carry  on  respiratory  life,  and  observed  them  to  perish  with  the  signs 
of  cyanosis,  whether  from  too  large  a  foramen  ovale,  or  from  imperfect 
development  of  the  respiratory  machinery  of  the  lungs  from  atelectasis. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  I  placed  the  child,  which 
seemed  nearly  dead,  upon  a  pillow,  on  its  right  side,  the  head  and 
trunk  being  inclined  upwards  about  twenty  or  thirty  degrees. 

Upon  placing  it  down  in  this  manner,  it  became  quiet — began  to 
breathe  more  naturally;  to  acquire  a  better  hue  of  the  face,  hands,  and 
fiset;  until,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  was  quite  well  again,  and  did  well; 
having  no  further  returns  of  the  attack  of  cyanosis  neonati. 

I  shall  not  conceal  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the  successful 
result  of  my  reflections,  thus  put  into  practice  in  the  case ;  for  I 
thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  child  would  have  died  inevitably, 
had  I  not  thus  closed  the  valve.  In  very  many  instances,  during  a 
long  obstetric  experience,  I  had  never  made  such  a  reflection  upon  the 
means  of  saving  the  blue  child,  of  which  I  had  seen  many  cut  off.  I 
believed,  and  I  still-  believe,  that  I  was  the  first  to  invent  the  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  first  case  in  which  I  put  it  in  practice,  was  thus  emi- 
nently successful.  I  am  not  now  aware  that  any  other  person  had 
before  suggested  it,  though  in  his  account  of  cyanosis,  M.  Gintrac 
gives,  in  case  5th,  an  account  of  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter's  patient,  set.  8,  who 
obtained  relief  from  a  paroxysm,  by  lying  still  upon  his  left  side,  which 
always  relieved  him.  Aftei^  his  death,  the  ventricular  septum  was 
found  to  be  wanting,  or  rather  perforated  near  the  base  of  the  heart, 
80  that  the  aorta  received  the  injection  of  the  right,  as  well  as  of  the 
left  ventricle. — Vide  GUntrae^  p.  "6Z. 

Six  years  later,  in  my  Philad.  Pract.  of  Mid,,  edit.  1888,  I  pub- 
lished some  remarks  on  cyanosis,  or  blue  disease,  which  being  written 
in  much  haste,  I  did  not  at  the  time  remember  the  circumstances  of 
the  above  case,  which  occurred  in  Nov.  1832,  in  Fourth  Street  above 
Poplar,  No.  508,  in  a  child  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  builder,  formerly  of  this 
eity. 

Since  the  date  of  my  first  application  of  this  method,  twenty  years 
ago,  I  have  had  numerous  occasions  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  not  a  few 
opportunities  of  examining  the  state  of  the  heart  after  death ;  in  some 
of  which,  after  vainly  applying  the  treatment,  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
elosion  that  other  causes,  not  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  must  exist, 
to  oontimvene  the  curative  tendency  of  the  method. 
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My  publicntiong — and  mj  explanations  to  friends — iritli  tbe  leetnres 
on  tbe  subject  tbat  I  have  now  delivered  to  many  hundred  Stndenw  of 
Medicine,  have  rendered  this  treatment  of  mine  a  popolar  one — to  eucH 
an  extent  that,  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  the  treatment  is  become 
familiar  to  the  profession.  Many  monthly  nnrsea  have  become  »(s 
quainted  with  it,  and  I  preaame  it  is  so  divulgated  throughout  the  land, 
that  children  suffering  from  the  malady  will  very  generally  have  the 
advantage  of  its  application,  if  it  bo  really  advantageous,  nnd  this  the 
more  probably,  since  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  found  to  the  pot- 
ting of  it  in  practice. 

I  make  these  remarks,  founding  them  upon  letters  I  have  received 
from  gentlemen  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union;  from  converei- 
tiona,  and  from  statements  made  to  me  by  Medical  Students  on  their 
arrival  here,  in  the  autumn,  of  cases  treated  by  their  instructors. 

This  explanation  will  show  that  I  am  warranted  to  Bay,  tbat  dj 
invention  has  become  extensively  koown,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
understood  and  practised  in  this  country:  the  more  especially  as  it 
has  been  reported  by  many  hundred  Medical  Students,  tbat  are  hot 
settled  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West. 

Tbe  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  me  dated  Pittehnrgh, 
Dec.  7,  1838,  from  Dr.  W.  F.  Irwin. 

Casb. — "  The  second  item  of  information  derived  from  joar  work  ii 
tbat  in  which  you  lay  down  the  only  rational  explaaation  and  mode  of 
treatment  for  tbat  formidable  disease  of  infants,  called  'morbos  coen- 
lens.'  During  a  practice  of  twenty-five  yfears,  I  have  had  about  twelre 
cases.  In  one  family  I  lost  two  cases  in  succession,  with  an  inteml 
of  two  years.  In  this  family  there  appeared  to  be  a  Biogalmr  tendency 
to  tbe  disease.  From  the  mother's  account,  I  should  conclnde  that  oit 
of  six  deaths  in  her  family,  five  most  bare  died  of  morbus  cmmlens. 
In  deference  to  authority,  I  have  generally  pursued  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Hosaok,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix 
to  Thomat't  Practice;  and  I  most  say  that  I  was  never  satisfied  with 
it,  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  no  sort  of  adaptation  to  the  then 
received  pathology  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  I  have  thoaght  that 
a  tepid  salt-bath  produced  a  beneficial  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  in  the  respiration.  In  two  cases,  a  tablespoonful  of  blood  draws 
from  tbe  cord  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect.  In  a  case  that  occurred 
in  August  last — the  child,  which  had  been  well  for  five  or  six  days, 
suddenly  changed  color — bad  laborions  and  interrupted  respiration  at 
long  mtet^aXa.    1  -wa^  wix^  Coe  iiamediately,  and  ordered  a  warm  salt- 
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bath,  in  which  the  change  of  color  from  blue  to  the  healthy  tint  was 
remarkably  rapid.  The  attending  physician  came  into  the  room  while 
I  was  engaged,  gave  some  powders,  and  the  infant  died.  In  October 
last,  I  had  a  strongly- marked  case  in  the  afternoon  at  about  six  o'clock. 
As  soon  as  the  nurse  announced  the  condition  of  the  child,  I  had  the 
washing  suspended,  and  ordered  the  child  to  be  placed  on  its  right 
side,  and  to  be  left  undisturbed  until  the  following  morning.  At  my 
visit  next  day,  I  found  the  infant  healthy  in  every  particular,  and  it 
has  continued  so  until  the  present  time.  I  have  been  so  pleased  with 
what  I  deem  your  philosophical  mode  of  treatment,  and  its  success  in 
the  above  case,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  communicating  the 
result." 

Casb. — I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  Paul  F.Eve,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  dated  Augusta, 
Feb.  2,  1848.  In  this  letter,  Dr.  Eve  informs  me  that  he  was  in  at- 
tendance 22d  Nov.,  1847,  upon  Mrs.  C,  then  affected  with  premature 
labor  of  an  uncertain  date  of  gestation.  The  child,  a  male,  which  was 
born  after  an  easy  travail,  weighed  between  five  and  a  half  and  six 
pounds.  The  testes  were  not  yet  in  the  scrotum.  The  respiration 
was  at  first  carried  on  by  sighs  repeated  once  in  five  minutes.  The 
child  was  once  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  given  up  as  lost ;  but  by 
breathing  into  the  lungs  it  revived ;  and  then,  upon  being  laid  upon  its 
right  side,  where  it  was  kept  during  four  days,  it  perfectly  recovered, 
and  was  healthy  at  the  date  of  the  letter.  It  was  not  dressed  for  three 
days.  Every  motion,  for  some  time  after  its  birth,  would  produce  the 
cyanosis.  Dr.  Eve  is  inclined  to  believe  it  was  six  and  a  half  months 
in  the  womb. 

Cass. — Feb.  11, 1848.  Mr.  S.  C.'s  son,  »t.  11  weeks.  Very  stout 
and  healthy  since  his  birth.  Was  vaccinated  on  the  8d  instant,  and 
has  now  a  full-sized  vesicle  and  areola  ;  slept  badly  last  night.  This 
morning  was  much  agitated  and  cried  long — became  blue  as  to  the 
whole  face — moaned  for  a  long  time.  His  mother  supposed  he  *^  was 
going  into  a  fit,"  and  could  not  otherwise  account  for  his  strange  ap- 
pearance.    (She  has  had  six  children.) 

The  child  was  crying  when  I  arrived.  The  upper  lip  was  very  livid, 
and  the  countenance  wore  an  air  of  distress.  I  laid  it  down  upon  its 
right  side ;  it  became  quiet,  and  the  livid  areola  vanished.  I  turned  it 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  dark  livor  of  the  upper  lip  reappeared.  Upon 
rolling  it  on  the  right  side  again  the  color  disappeared,  but  returned 
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wlien  I  replaced  the  infant  on  its  left  side.  I  gave  it  a  teaspoonfal  of 
oil,  with  orders  to  lay  it  on  the  right  side.  Feb.  12th.  Had  a  good 
nighty  and  seems  well  to-daj.  In  dressing  it,  the  mother  says,  it  be- 
came livid. .  She  observed  that  it  was  on  the  left  side,  bot  npon  turning 
it  on  the  right  it  recovered,  and  has  been  well  ever  since.  Jan.  3d, 
1849, 1  believe  this  child  has  had  no  indisposition  since  the  foregoing 
date. 

Gasb. — In  March,  1848, 1  attended  Mrs.  G.  T ,  who  was  at  the 

time  delivered  of  a  child  at  six  months  and  ten  days.  It  was  deeply 
cyanosed  for  four  days  after  its  birth.  The  nurse  kept  it  almost  wholly 
reclined  on  its  right  side,  and  the  infant,  now  about  nine  months  old, 
presents  a  good  prospect  of  a  successful  rearing  of  it.  In  this  case, 
the  child  was  certainly  relieved  when  laid  npon  the  right  side. 


Casb. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1848,  I  delivered  Mrs. , 

Thirteenth  Street,  of  a  fostns  at  six  months.  It  breathed  well  at  first, 
and  uttered  loud  cries.  But  cyanosis  came  on  the  third  day.  I  many 
times  caused  the  livor  to  disappear  by  turning  it  on  the  right  side,  and 
made  it  return  by  rolling  the  child  gently  over  to  the  left  side,  and  vice 
versd^  as  often  as  I  repeated  the  experiment.  It  died  after  some  days. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  slightly  open,  and  the  lungs  were  partially 
affected  with  atelectasis. 

Here  is  another  letter,  dated  Antrim,  Alleghany  County,  Penn., 
Feb.  11,  1848,  which  was  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  Schreiner,  a 
.  graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Case. — "Mrs.  A.  S r  was  delivered  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  11, 1848, 

at  7  P.  M.,  of  a  male  infant.  Nothing  peculiar  transpired  during  the 
gestation  or  delivery.  Parents  healthy ;  mother  quite  lusty.  Supposed 
weight  of  the  child  about  eight  pounds ;  it  seemed  of  full  age,  healthy, 
and  well  to  do.  About  9  P.  M.,  it  seemed  to  have  a  violent  attack  of 
colic ;  cried  violently.  All  attempts  to  pacify  it  were  vain,  until  about 
midnight,  when  it  became  quiet,  and  was  laid  in  bed  behind  the  mother, 
where  it  remained  until  about  8  A.  M.  on  Wednesday.  At  that  time 
the  mother  awoke,  and  thinking  it  breathed  strangely,  asked  the  nurse 
to  take  it  up,  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  did  so,  and  observed 
that  it  was  of  a  dark- purple  hue;  the  breathing  seemed  to  cease ;  it  was 
strongly  convulsed,  the  fingers  being  clenched  firmly  against  the  palms 
of  the  bands." 

Dr.  S.  informs  me  that  the  child  was  now  removed  from  the  lying-in 
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chamber,  in  order  that  the  mother,  after  she  had  been  told  it  was  dying, 
might  not  witness  its  last  agony. 

*^  Upon  remaining  so  for  some  time,  it  gasped  for  breath,  the  purple 
discoloration  faded  from  it,  and  the  paroxysm  was  oyer.  It  remained 
quiet,  without  any  motion  whatever  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  fit 
returned  again ;  and  again  it  did  so,  each  paroxysm  continuing  longer 
and  increasing  in  intensity  until  Thursday  (the  following  day),  between 
four  and  five  P.  M.,  at  which  time  I  first  saw  it.  During  this  time  it 
had  seventeen  attacks,  the  duration  of  the  last  one  being  over  forty 
minutes.  The  attacks  returned  at  intervals  of  a  little  more  than  an 
hour. 

*^  Its  appearance,  when  first  seen,  was  as  follows :  It  laid  motionless 
upon  a  pillow  in  the  nurse's  arms  ;  pulse  irritable ;  cheeks  suffused  with 
a  scarlet  fiush ;  respiration  short  and  quick ;  (it  seemed  as  if  fever  was 
present;)  dusky  color  of  the  skin,  except  the  bright  spot  on  the  cheeks. 
Soon  its  face,  then  its  body  and  limbs,  became  of  a  dark  purple  or 
nearly  black  color ;  respiration,  a  short  gasp  at  long  intervals,  gradu- 
ally increasing  until  it  was  altogether  suspended  for  twenty-minutes  ; 
pulse  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  ceased  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
heart  only  gave  a  heavy  throb  at  long  intervals.  Gradually,  the  pulse 
became  (again)  perceptible  at  the  wrist — the  discoloration  vanished, 
and  the  paroxysm  was  over. 

^^  Though  the  parents  and  all  present  declared  there  was  no  use  in 
attempting  anything  for  its  relief,  they  consented  that  a  trial  should  be 
made.  I  had  it  laid  in  the  position  recommended  by  you  in  your 
course  of  lectures,  and  in  your  PhtL  Prac.  of  Mid.y  upon  the  right  side, 
at  an  angle  of  80^,  enjoining  strict  adherence  to  the  position. 

^  From  its  flushed  appearance,  and  the  congestion  seemingly  present, 
I  should  have  recommended  leeches,  had  they  been  at  command.  I 
remained  long  enough  for  another  paroxysm  to  have  taken  place,  judg- 
ing from  the  previous  intervals,  but  it  did  not  take  place.  During  this 
time  it  attempted  to  cry,  but  made  no  sound  whatever,  though  it 
seemed  to  cry  violently.  After  this  it  passed  some  meconium,  and 
took  a  little  milk  and  water  which  it  sucked  from  a  rag  placed  in  its 
mouth.  I  was  told  these  were  the  first  motions  of  the  kind  it  had 
made  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  had  before  poured  some  nourish* 
ment  down  its  throat,  but  it  appeared  to  bring  on  a  fit,  and  they  de- 
sisted. I  saw  it  again  the  next  morning.  It  had  two  returns  of  the 
disease;  so  very  slight,  however,  as  only  to  be  observed  by  the  face 
becoming  darker ;  but  they  continued  only  a  few  minutes.     I  should 
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not  forget  to  mention  that,  after  each  of  these,  perspiration  ensaed ; 
slight  attacks  first,  but  after  the  second  very  copioas. 

''False  at  this  time  appeared  normal;  respiration  easy,  bat  some- 
what quick.  I  saw  it  again  to-day.  Has  had  no  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  is  ia  excellent  health,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional attack  of  colic/' 

I  beg  the  Student  here  to  reflect  apon  the  nature  of  the  fietal  circulation, 
and  remember  that  it  tends  to  andergo  a  constant  change,  from  an  early 
period  of  its  embryonal  existence  up  to  the  time  of  its  complete  uterine 
development.  For  example,  in  the  commencement,  the  embryon  has 
no  lung  at  all,  and  of  course,  all  the  blood  of  the  right  or  pulmonic 
heart,  passes  over  to  the  lieft  or  systemic  heart,  by  means  either  of  the 
foramen  ovale  or  the  ductus  arteriosus.  In  proportion  as  the  child 
approaches  its  viable  age,  its  lungs  become  more  and  more  fitted  for 
their  breathing  office,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  acquire 
power  to  transfer  larger  and  still  larger  quantities  of  blood  through  the 
longs.  As  the  palmonary  artery  increases  in  power,  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus grows  less,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  work 
to  the  pulmonary  artery  as  soon  as  the  foetal  lung,  freed  by  the  act  of 
respiration  from  its  fostal  atelectasis,  is  also  liberated  from  what  might 
be  perhaps  properly  denominated  its  atelectasis  of  pulmonary  vessels, 
or  vascular  atelectasis. 

Previous  to  its  birth,  the  lungs  of  the  child  are  solid — or  rather  the 
air-tubes  of  them  are  in  a  collapsed  state — but,  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  opens  all  those  air-tubes  to 
the  atmosphere,  down  to  their  lowest  cell.  In  the  same  manner,  the  pul- 
monary artery,  with  its  branches,  is  at  the  same  moment  set  free  from 
its  quasi  collapse  or  atelectasis ;  and  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle 
finds  an  easy  escape  by  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  whereas,  a  major 
part  of  that  blood  had,  antecedently,  been  accustomed  to  flow  off  by  the 
ductus  arteriosus. 

The  blood  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  establishing  its  new  route  to  the 
lungs,  does  so,  by  virtue  of  a  sadden  increase  of  its  diastolic  power. 
Previously  to  the  establishment  of  respiration,  the  ventricle  could  be 
said  to  expand  for  only  one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  pulmonic  circulation, 
since  the  foramen  ovale  had  always,  before,  carried  its  moiety  of  the 
blood  into  the  left  auricle.  The  right  auricle  was,  from  the  beginning, 
fully  expanded  in  diastole ;  not  so  as  to  the  right  ventricle.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  though  the  auricle  was  ab  origine  in  full  possession 
of  diastolic  power,  the  pulmonary  artery,  capillaries,  and  veins — as 
well  as  the  pulmonic  ventricle,  we^e  left  in  a  state  of  partial  atelectasis, 
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from  which  thej  could  be  deliyered  only  by  the  act  of  respiration,  which 
at  the  same  instant  pat  an  end  to  the  fo&tal  atelectasis  palmonum. 

This  sadden  expansion  of  the  thorax  serves  as  the  means  of  instantly 
converting  the  foetal  characteristics  into  those  of  the  respiring  mammal ; 
and  when  the  conversion  is  plenary,  or  complete,  the  function  may  be 
said  to  be  established. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that,  instead  of  this  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  circulation,  it  is  only  partially  effected ;  and  the  child  fails 
to  acquire  the  bright  or  florid  tint  that  results  from  a  full  and  perfect 
aeration  of  its  blood.  It  remains  in  a  torpid  condition,  and  the  hue  of 
its  skin  is,  perhaps,  only  less  livid  than  it  was  when  it  depended  for 
its  exaggeration  upon  the  placenta  alone. 

Many  causes  may  serve  to  bring  about  this  failure  in  the  conversion. 
All  those  that  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  blood,  in  part,  to  pass, 
as  before  birth,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  can  be  cured  by  any  method 
that  shall  be  able  to  close  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale j[  and  this  is 
evident,  because,  if  the  foramen  ovale  be  shut  by  its  valve,  all  the  blood 
of  the  right  auricle  must  pass  beneath  the  tricuspid  valves,  and  so  by 
the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery,  to  be  aerated  in  the  lungs. 

The  publications  I  have  in  various  ways  made  of  this  doctrine,  have 
had  the  effect  to  institute  far  and  wide  in  the  land,  the  knowledge  of 
the  method  which  I  discovered,  and  which  I  humbly  here  claim  to  be 
my  own.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  physician  ever  thought  of  it  or  put 
it  in  practice  before  that  occasion,  which  I  have  mentioned  at  page  722, 
to  wit,  in  November,  1832.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  important  discovery, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  has  already  saved,  and  will  in  future,  save  many 
lives,  that  could  not  by  any  other  means  be  preserved. 

Many  persons  have  asserted  that  my  explanation  is  erroneous — and 
that  the  lift  of  the  valve  of  Botalli  is  not  the  cause  of  cyanosis — but 
that  stricture  or  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
the  cause ;  and  that,  when  the  pulmonary  artery  cannot  deliver  with 
sufficient  rapidity  what  it  receives,  the  current  is  backed  on  the  venous 
system,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  cyanotic  hue  and  the  other  symptoms. 

After  carefully  weighing  these  objections  to  my  rationale,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  reject  them,  and  hold  fast  to  my  own — not,  I  trust,  from  pride 
of  opmion,  or  a  wish  to  arrogate  a  vain  and  undeserved  merit  as  a  dis- 
coverer, but  because  I  find,  in  my  own  rationale,  encouragement  to 
apply  my  method;  while  the  other  rationale  gives  no  such  encourage- 
ment— and  does  not,  indeed,  offer  a  suggestion  of  treatment,  but  leaves 
us  where  we  were  before  November  1882. 
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I  shall  here  set  forth  many  other  reaeone  that  compel  me  to  adhere 
to  the  views  I  have  long  maintained,  and— 

1.  If  the  foramen  ovale  could  remain,  after  partnrition,  of  the  same 
sixe  as  before  the  birth,  the  orifioe  of  the  pulmonary  artery  would  also 
retain  its  embryonal  or  foetal  diameter.  Indeed,  the  pulmonic  ventricle 
would  continue  in  its  state  of  partial  ante  partum  aUleetoM ;  for  no- 
body, I  think,  will  pretend  that  the  heart  dilates  to  compel  the  blood 
to  enter,  as  by  a  suction  power,  or  exhaust-power.  It  is  always  dilated 
by  the  blood  forced  into  it  and  distending  its  walls.  But  if  half  the 
blood  flows  off  by  the  foramen  ovale,  it  cannot  receive,  with  the  remun- 
der^  a  quantity  sufficient  to  compel  a  full  diastole. 

2.  This  condition  serves  to  keep  the  foramen  ovale  open,  the  edge 
of  the  valve  being  driven  off  to  the  left  by  the  stream. 

8.  If  the  valve  be  now  shut  down,  the  ventricle  must  yield,  and 
make  a  complete  diastole.  Its  contraction  driving  its  contents  through 
the  orifice  qf  the  pulmonary  artery  serves  as  a  dilator,  and  the  stricture 
vanishes,  sooner  or  later,  under  this  dilating  force.  To  shut  down 
Botalli's  valve,  then,  is  to  open  the  ventricle  and  its  pulmonic  orifice; 
while  to  constriuge  either  the  ventricle  or  the  orifice  is  to  lift  the  valre. 

4.  The  difference  between  me  and  my  objectors  is  simply  this,  that 
the  pulmonic  constriction  causes  the  cyanosis,  according  to  them,  but 
the  lift  of  the  valve  allows  the  constriction,  according  to  my  view. 

5.  In  the  cases  I  have  cited  at  pp.  722  to  728, 1  have  shown  that  my 
explanation  gives  a  foundation  of  a  successful  method ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  hundreds  of  lives  have  already  been  preserved  by  it. 
If  this  be  true,  then,  it  ought  to  sustain  my  position,  since  so  many 
children  have  been  at  once  and  completely  rescued  by  closing  the  valre. 
If  they  were  rescued,  it  could  only  be  by  the  closure  of  the  valve;  and 
even  if  the  cyanosis  arose  from  the  want  of  expansion  of  the  ventricle, 
or  of  its  pulmonic  aperture,  the  close  of  the  valve  completed  thst 
expansion  and  cured  the  patients. 

6.  My  objectors  seem  almost  to  lose  sight  of  Botalli's  valve  in  this 
discussion,  and  forget  that  it  is  a  reality,  and  must  have  the  function  to 
close  the  foramen.  Either  it  does  this  or  -it  does  nothing.  If  it  does 
this  in  order  to  establish  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  sometimes  fails 
to  do  its  office,  let  us  help  it,  or  compel  it  to  do  its  duty,  by  laying  the 
child  on  the  side  to  shut  the  valve  down. 

The  disorder  produced  by  these  accidents  used  to  be  called  morhut 
ciBTuletUj  or  blue  disease,  now  known  as  cyanosis.  Let  us  inquire  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  this  cyanosis,  and  the  causes  why  it  produces  its 
peculiar  symptoms. 
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The  blood  is  either  yenova  oi^  arterisl,  or,  as  Bidiati  deoomtnmtes 
it,  black  or  red  blood.  The  red  blood  of  the  arteries  is  transferred 
to  the  veins  by  the  channels  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  in  traversing  the 
eapillaries  that  the  red  blood  deposits  its  oxygen,  and  so,  when  anrived 
on  the  venous  segment  of  the  circle,  has  become  Uack.  The  capU* 
laries  may  be  regarded  then  as  a  sortef  strainers  or  filters,  whose  oftce, 
in  part,  it  is,  to  take  oxygen  out  of  the  blood  for  the  service  of  the  tis- 
snes.  Whenever  the  tissues  are  capable  of  taking  oxygen  from  the 
capillary  blood,  the*tissnes  in  which  capillaries  exist  have  their  normal 
hue  or  coloration ;  but  if  there  be  none,  or  an  insufficient  supply,  of 
oxygen,  they  4>ecome  livid. 

I  maintain  that  cyanosis,  as  a  disease,  is  essentially  of  the  same 
nature  as  asphyxia. 

But  the  question  now  recurs,  as  to  what  is  asphyxia.  In  my  opinion 
jwphyxia,  essentially  cimsidered,  is  black  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
brain.  Some  physicians  insist  that  asphyxia  is  black  blood  in  the 
hmgs.  I  contend  that  asphyxia  is  black  blood  in  the  brain.  Ajiphyxia 
is  a  state  of  the  brain  in  which  that  organ  vcannot  exUicate,  or  give 
oat  the  life*force — the  innervative  force — the  stream  or  current  of 
nervous  force— the  biotic  ft>rce-^and  I  contend  that  it  fails  to  do  so^ 
for  want  of  oxygen  to  react  upon  the  neurine.  Cyanosis  is  the. sign 
of  the  presence  within  the  brai»*capillaries  of  non-oxygeniforous  blood, 
which  is  dark  or  purple  or  black  blood,  as  Bichat  calls  it.  The  purple, 
or  dark  hue  of  cyanosis,  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  black  blood  only 
in  the  capillaries.  But,  when  this  dark  hue  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
is  seen,  it  is  evidence  of  a  similar  hue  of  all  the  ci^Uary  blood,  whether 
in  the  abdominal,  the  thoracic,  or  the  cephalic  cavities  and  organs^ 
This  purple  state  of  the  blood  is  not  fatal,  except  it  exist  in  the  brain, 
whose  power  it  suspends.  If  it  be  diased  out  of  the  brain,  by  oxygeni- 
ferous  streams  of  art^ial  blood,  all  the  organs  and  tissues  that  lie 
under  the  control  and  dominion  of  the  nervous  system,  immediately 
recover  their  power.  If  the  brain  dies,  they  all  perish  in  its  fkll.  If 
a  man  die,  therefore,  with  asphyxia,  he  dies  because  he  has  black  blood 
in  the  brain,  not  because  he  has  it  in  his  leg  or  arm  or  skin. 

A  man  may  die  from  fainting,  or  lypothymia;  and  in  this  case  he 
loses  life,  because  the  action  of  the  brain  is  suspended.  The  sas* 
pension,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  lessened  ten- 
sion of  the  encephalic  mass  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  portion 
of  the  blood  that  ordinarily  distends  its  vessels,  as  in  sudden  violent 
hemorrhage,  in  certain  pathemata  mentis,  sudden  changes  of  postnrsi 
ftc.  &c* 
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Aspbyua  is  lessened  or  suspended  somatic  innerTation  from  priva- 
tion of  tbe  oxygen-reagent.  Fainting  is  a  sio^ilar  suspension  from 
reduced  tension  and  pressure;  either  may  be  fatal ;  but  each  requires 
its  appropriate  treatmenti  which  is  different  in  each  case.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  fainting  is  asphyxia,  or  soon  leads  to  it. 

Asphyxia  is  not  a  status  of  the  trunk  or  members;  it  is  a  status  of 
the  brain,  and  only  of  the  brain.  The  livid  hue  is  a  result,  or  an 
accidence  of  the  asphyxia. 

If  the  vessels  of  the  brain  be  injected  by  the  carotids  and  vertebrals 
with  carboniferous  blood,  the  intellectual  or  perceptive,  and  the  coor- 
dinating and  motion-giving  brains  cease  to  do  their  ofliee ;  if  new  in- 
jections fill  these  same  vessels  with  oxygeniferous  blood  which  chases 
out  the  former,  the  powers  of  the  brain  are  reinstated,  provided  the 
mischief  have  not  already  gone  too  far. 

A  man  etherized,  or  affected  with  chloroform,  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
asphyxiated,  besides  being  poisoned;  the  same  is  true  of  him  as  of  the 
well-digger,  who  descends  into  a  well  containing  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  man  in  the  well  dies,  not  because  his  glottis  is  closed  by  spasm,  as 
has  been  asserted,  but  because  there  is  no  oxygen  in  the  well  to  be 
carried  to  the  brain.  It  is  indifferent  to  him  whether  his  glottis  be  shut 
or  open,  since  there  is  nothing  to  enter  in  that  can  do  him  good  or 
harm  ;  he  dies  from  want  of  oxygen ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  carbonic 
acid,  if  it  enter  his  lungs,  may  do  some  mischief  the^e;  an  indifferent 
mischief  in  the  greater  mischief. 

I  said  that  asphyxia  is  black  blood  in  the  brain — not  in  the  sinuses 
and  veins  of  the  brain,  but  in  the  capillary  part  of  the  vascular  system 
of  the  brain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  whole  sum  of  the  blood,  variously  computed 
to  be  about  thirty  pounds,  exists  in  the  systemic  part  of  the  vascular 
circle.  Only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  in  the  venous  side.  In  the  lungs, 
for  example,  where  the  pulmonary  artery  is  a  vein,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  arteries,  there  is  a  great  excess  of  the  aerated,  over  the  quantity 
of  carboniferous  blood,  for  not  only  is  the  capillary  system  full,  but 
the  venous  system  is  full.  But  the  carboniferous  blood  of  the  femoral, 
of  the  iliac,  of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  cava,  produces  no  asphyxia ; 
nor  is  it  true  that,  in  death  from  carbonic  acid  inspired  in  a  well,  the 
demise  depends  upon  the  presence  of  black  blood  in  the  trunk  or  mem- 
bers; it  depends  upon  its  presence  in  the  brain,  particularly  the  .re- 
spiratory, oxygenating  brain,  whose  pneumogastric  branches,  and  all 
other  sources  of  respiratory  innervation,  are  suspended  and  cut  off  in- 
deed, of  their  force,  because  their  neurine  is  flooded  with  carboniferous 
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blood  in  which  there  is  no  power  to  extricate  the  biotic  force— the 
nervous  force,  or  neorosity,  as  M.  Cerise  denominates  it. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  Talye  on  the  left  side  of  the  anricnlar 
septnm,  it  must  be  that  its  purpose  b  to  prerent  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  from  left  to  right.     It  could  have  no  other  use  or  design. 

Even  in  a  case  where  greater  power  of  the  right  auricle  impels  a 
portion  of  the  black  blood  through  the  valved  orifice,  any  resistance 
offered  by  the  valve  must  tend  to  diminish  or  prevent  the  transit  from 
right  to  left. 

If  in  any  such  case,  the  plane  of  the  septum  auricularum  be  ren- 
dered horizontal,  by  placing  the  child  upon  its  right  side,  the  blood  of 
the  left  auricle  must  tend  to  close  the  aperture  by  pressing  the  valve 
down,  and  keeping  it  down.  The  blood  has  gravitation,  and  its  law  of 
gravitation  is  as  rigorous  in  the  auricle  as  it  would  be  in  a  cup,  or  in 
the  air.  Its  weight  must  shut  the  valve,  or  tend  to  shut  it,  if  any  valve 
exist.  But,  with  a  shut  valve,  all  the  blood  of  the  auricle  must  pass  to 
the  right  ventricle,  and  so  to  the  lungs  to  be  aerated.  It  cannot  pass 
the  lungs  without  becoming  aerated  if  the  nervous  power  is  intact. 
But,  if  the  blood  becomes  truly  aerated,  it  becomes  oxygeniferous,  and, 
transferring  the  oxygen  to  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  will  there  extri- 
cate the  biotic  force  in  a  normal  manner.  All  the  irregular  and  dis- 
eased innervations  depending  upon  the  antecedent  carboniferous  quality 
of  the  blood  in  the  encephalic  capillaries  must  vanish  before  the  steady 
innervative  streams  that  proceed  from  a  healthy  brain,  duly  supplied 
with  its  quantum  of  oxygen. 

There  are  many  of  my  medical  brethren  who  deny  that  my  explana- 
tion of  cyanosis  neonati  is  correct,  or  even  philosophical ;  contending 
that  cyanosis  is  a  status  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart, 
bringing  about  a  modality  of  the  lung  alone ;  or  a  backing  of  the  blood 
into  the  whole  venous  side  of  the  circle,  and  a  detaining  of  it  in  the  ca- 
pillaries; while  I  aver  that  the  condition  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  trunk 
and  members,  is  nothing  in  the  category,  or  rather  a  mere  accident, 
which  relates,  in  fact,  only  to  the  state  of  the  brain. 

I  am  quite  conscious  that  a  man's  opinion  cannot  determine  the  least 
of  Nature's  laws  to  operate  this  way  or  that;  and  St.  Matthew  tells  us, 
*'  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make 
one  hair  white  or  black."  While,  therefore,  one  gentleman  sees  only 
in  a  contracted  pulmonary  artery,  or  in  a  transposition  of  vessels,  a 
cause  of  cyanosis,  I  am  not  to  expect  that  he  will  come  over  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  because  I  think  thus  or  so,  even  had  I  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  man  of  Pergamus,  who  ruled  us  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
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I  (MB,  bowevery  kiss  coBcerned  ta  witness  the  aeoepti^tioii  of  my  ratio- 
nale,  than  the  adoption  of  my  precept;  I£  they  will  tmm  the  cyanosed 
^eoaa^tns  upon  its  right  side  and;  shut  down  the  aarhmlar  Talye,  I  ought 
to  be  satisfied ;  and^  indeed^  my  distingmshed  friend,  Prof.  Wood,  re^ 
commendfl  the  practice,  while  he  dispraises  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  founded. 

Nevertheless,  I  admit  ths^  I  sincerely  desire  to  find  a  reasonable  ac- 
ceptation ^of  my  rationale;  less  perhaps  on  aoconnt  of  its  application 
to  the  undeniable  self-demonstrating  instances  of  blue  disease  than  to 
the  trentment  of  certain  obscur^  and  more  qnesttonaUe  forma  of  the 
accident,  which  I  diall  now  proceed  to  mention. 

In  order  to  explain  my  itieahing  more  clearly,  I  shall  relate  cases 
that  occntred  to  me  a  few  years  since,  and  upon  which  I  put  a  oonstmc- 
tion  that  perhaps  will  not  be  admitted  by  those  who  oppose  my  rationale 
of  ^yanosis^  either  as  to  its  mechanism  or  its  real  nature. 

A  lady  had  given  birth  to  a  child^  apparently  healthy;  She  was  aeon 
aifeerwards  attacked  with  fever,  which  produced  in.  h^  a  aeriea  of  dis- 
tressing nervous  symptoms.  The  young  ohUd^  after mavy  daya^  became 
indisposed  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  broi&chial  catarrh^  whidi  was  re- 
bellioua  under  the  treatment.  Dr.  Bridges  saw  die  ^iM  with  me 
several  times.  It  grew  alarmingly  ill.  It  was  affected  with  a  vast,  troa- 
blesome  collection  of  unexpectorated  bronchial  mucus,  that  threatened 
speedy  suffocation  by  filling  the  air-tubea  and  trachea.  Upon  entering 
the  apartment  on  one  occasion,  I  found  it  in  the  arms  of  the  monthly 
nurse,  sorely  oppressed  and  nearly  insensible.  It  waa  dying— or, 
rather,  I  deemed  it  dying. 

My  impression  from  inspecting  the  child  was,  that  it  was  moribund; 
and  I  still  believe  that  the  condition  was  that  of  the  moribund,  and 
that  its  life  could  not  have  been  protracted  beyond  one  or  two  hours, 
but  for  remedies  employed  to  rescue  it. 

After  observing  it  for  some  time,  and  noticing  a  livid  areola  about 
its  mouth,  I  took  it  from  the  nurse  to  inspect  it  more  closely. 

The  precise  processes  of  thought  by  which  I  arrived  at  a  conclusive 
opinion,  have  now  escaped  me ;  but  I  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  the  phenomena  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  state  primary  in  the  brun, 
and  not  to  a  state  primary  in  the  bronchial  mucous-membrane.  I  sup- 
posed that  the  sources  of  innervation  becoming  modified  by  the  presence 
of  carboniferous  blood  in  the  brain-capillaries,  the  organs  had  suffered 
in  consequence  of  the  cessation,  or  irregular  action  of  the  adminis^ative 
power. 

Upon  cutting,  in  a  surgical  operation,  certain  branches  of  the  trifa- 
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eiftl  nerre,  the  eye  becomes  instantly  inflamed.  Dr.  J.  Warren  saya 
that,  under  etherisation,  the  conjanctiya  is  often  injected  with  blood. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  asthenic  fevers.  So,  in  any  hindrance  of  the 
murrent  of  the  pnenmogastrio  nerve-force,  the  lang  might  likewise  be- 
come the  seat  of  consecutive  disorder.  I  was  convinced  that  the  child's 
foramen  ovale  admitted  its  venous  blood  to  the  systemic  side  of  the 
circle,  thus  vitiating  the  biotic  power  of  the  nervous  mass  of  the  child. 
I  turned  it  on  its  right  side,  and  kept  it  there.  In  a  few  moments  it 
was  relieved,  and  in  a  very  short  time  gave  no  further  reason  for  alarm, 
or  concern  of  mind.  In  fact,  the  right  lateral  decubitus  cured  it,  and 
that  right  speedily.    This  is  a  fact. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1846, 1  attended  Mrs.  H ,  at  the 

Indian  Queen,  South  Fourth  Street,  in  a  confinement  in  which  she 
gave  birth  to  a  healthy  child. 

As  she  was  ill  many  days  with  a  fever,  I  gave  but  little  attention  to 
the  child.  It  was  between  two  and  three  weeks  old,  when  I  was  sum- 
moned to  it  by  three  rapidly  repeated  messages.  I  found  it  insensible; 
afiected  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes  with  convulsions,  in  which 
the  head  rotated  to  the  right  in  strong  extension ;  the  right  arm,  stif- 
fened, was  elevated  as  strongly  as  possible  by  spasmodic  innervation 
of  the  deltoid  and  triceps,  while  the  left  arm,  also  stiffened,  was 
pointed  downward  and  outwards.  The  inferior  extremities  were  also 
affected  with  rigid  spasm.  The  mouth  was  open,  and  could  not  be 
closed,  but  by  force.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  and  the  respiration  low, 
except  when  troubled  by  the  recurring  spasm.  Many  persons  sur- 
rounded the  infant,  which  was  on  its  back  on  a  pillow,  supported  on  the 
lap,  and  supposed  to  be  nearly  dead. 

The  child  had  been  well  but  a  short  time  before.  The  attack  had 
been  a  sudden  one. 

Upon  contemplating  the  child,  which  had  two  or  three  attacks  of 
this  spasm  or  convulsion  while  I  was  looking  on  it,  I  reasoned  with 
myself  as  to  the  probable  cause.  There  was  no  assignable  hygienic 
causation. 

Its  mouth  was  bluish,  though  not  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

I  took  the  child  on  its  pillow,  and  laid  it  on  my  knees,  in  order  the 
better  to  inspect  it.  I  reflected  as  follows :  here  is  a  faulty  innervation 
of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  arms,  legs,  and  lower  jaw;  with  sua^ 
pended  consciousness.  Are  the  parts  in  fault,  or  is  the  brain  in  fault? 
Whence  these  irregular  intromissions  of  nerve-force  into  the  organs  i 
Is  the  nervous  mass  imperfectly  oxygenated  because  the  child  sends  its 
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carboniferous  blood  into  the  left  aurieley  and  so  to  the  brain  T  Let  u 
try  that  point. 

I  laid  it  on  its  right  side  in  the  cradle,  its  trunk  elevated  at  about 
15^,  and  I  said,  ^^  leave  it  in  this  position  until  I  return.  Perhaps  it 
wQl  die  very  soon;  but  I  have  some  reason  to  hope  it  may  be  saved,  if 
you  should  not  change  its  position.  I  shall  be  absent  three  hours.  Do 
not  venture  to  move  it,  until  I  come  again."  In  the  mean  time  while 
I  remained,  it  changed  its  appearance  speedily  and  visibly  for  the 
better ;  it  had  no  return  of  the  spasm.  It  fell  into  a^  calm  sleep,  and 
was  perfectly  well  when  it  awoke.     It  required  no  further  cure ! 

Was  this  a  po9t  hoe,  and  not  a  propter  hoe  cure?  Who  can  say  so  T 
The  treatment  was  reasoned  beforehand,  and  the  result  looked  for. 

As  well  might  it  be  said  that  every  therapeutical  cure  by  emetics, 
cathartics,  or  narcotics,  or  diuretics,  is  a  poH  hoe,  and  not  a  prapUr 
hoe  cure. 

The  blood  in  the  auricle  or  ventricle  is  not  exempt  from  the  laws 
of  matter ;  it  gravitates  as  absolutely  there  as  in  a  teacup,  or  in  the 
air.  When  I  lay  a  child  upon  its  right  side,  gravitation  of  the  blood 
is  inevitable ;  and  since  the  valve  is  as  delicate  as  the  arachnoid,  and 
light  as  thistle-down,  the  smallest  drop  resting  upon  it  could  close,  as 
the  slightest  force  could  open  it. 

In  this  case,  I  brought  the  plane  of  the  septum  auriculamm  to  be  a 
horizontal  plane;  I  compelled  the  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  to  rise  in  a 
vertical  current  to  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  thus  lessened  the  power  of 
Eustachi's  valve,  to  direct  it  upon  the  fossa  ovalis.  When  I  shut  the 
valve  down  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  blood,  all  the  blood 
of  the  right  auricle  passed  through  the  iter  ad  ventriculum,  in  order  to 
be  breathed  upon  in  the  lungs.  It  is  probable  that  half  a  dozen  sys- 
toles of  the  heart  had  scarcely  been  effected,  before  the  oxygeniferons 
streams  had  reached  the  neurine,  and  waking  into  orderly  and  healthful 
force,  the  before  hebetized  innervations  of  the  child,  all  the  dependent 
organisms  and  organs  resumed  their  healthful  movements  and  life- 
manifestations. 

Nov.  20,  1847, 1  was  called  to  the  child  of  Mr.  H ,  in  Pine 

Street  below  Eighth.  This  child,  a  female,  was  bom  in  October,  1847, 
and  was  now  six  weeks  old.  Upon  reaching  the  rendezvous,  I  was 
pained  to  find  the  infant  dangerously  ill  with  catarrho-pneumonia,  so 
far  advanced,  that  I  informed  its  mother  it  was  probably  too  late  for 
me  to  do  it  any  good  service. 

The  bronchial  tubes  and  the  trachea  were  oppressed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  mucus,  which  so  obstructed  the  respiration,  that  the  child 
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eonghed  at  every  breath,  whieh  was  yerj  scant,  eaeeadie^  and  repeated 
mxty  or  seventy  times  per  minute.  Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the 
ehest — careful  examination  of  the  abdomen — ^inquiries  into  the  rate  of 
the  pulsations,  both  by  feeling  the  radial  pulse,  and  by  auscultation  of 
tiie  heart,  led  me  to  the  painful  expeetation  that  my  friends  were  about 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  their  daughter.  I  prescribed  for  it,  under  a  diag* 
Bosis  of  catarrho-pneumonia.  Some  hours  afterwards  I  repeated  my 
tisit.     It  was  no  better. 

Upon  taking  the  child,  which  was  on  a  pillow,  and  resting  it  on  my 
knees  in  order  to  see  it  better,  I  found  it  in  great  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion. Every  breath  was  that  compound  of  coughing  and  crying,  which 
X  cannot  describe,  but  which  every  physicjan  has  observed.  Upon 
inspecting  it,  I  observed  a  livid  areola  about  the  mouth.  The  feet 
were^  bluish,  as  well  as  the  finger-nails*  It  is  true  that  such  blueness 
night  depend,  and  did  in  part  depend,  on  the  saburral  state  of  the 
pulmonary  mucous  membrane — smeared  as  it  was  with  muous,  and 
the  tubes  partly  filled  up.  But,  as  the  attack  had  been  sudden— too 
sudden  to  be  conformable  to  the  normal  march  of  such  maladies,  I 
reflected  that  the  fault  might  Hot  be  primary  in  the  respiratory  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  pulmonary  texture,  but  rather  in  the  brain,  which 
had  lost  its  power  of  maintaining  the  status  sanitatis  in  the  lungs. 
I  deposited  the  infant  on  its  side,  as  for  the  treatment  of  cyanosis 
neonati.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  valve  of  Botalli  instantly  fell  down 
upon  the  foramen  ovale,  and  that  the  carotid  and  vertebral  injections 
of  the  brain  immediately  began  to  be  thoroughly  oxygeniferous.  The 
administrative  nervous  mass  commenced  anew  its  government  of  its  pro^ 
▼inees,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  vanished; 
I  found,  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  21,  that  no  further  treatment  was 
necessary.  I  isured  the  broncho-pneumonia  by  shutting  Botalli's  valve, 
jnst  as  I  should  cure  a  conjunctivitis,  by  restoring  the  integrity  of  the 
trifacial  branch  cut  off  in  a  surgical  operation  on  the  face,  and  the 
Ums  of  whose  innervative  current  might  have  determined  the  conjunc- 
tival inflammation. 

The  objectors  do  not  deny  that  the  foetal  circulation,  up  to  the  first 
act  of  respiration,  is  chiefly  directed  through  the  foramen  ovale  and  the 
arterious  duct,  and  that  it  is  so  indispensably,  and  only  because  the 
operculum  is  raised.  They  cannot  deny  that  the  aperture  virtually 
exists  after  birth,  even  for  many  days — nay,  in  some,  during  m  long 
lifetime. 

To  deny  that  the  two  symmetrical  halves  of  the  heart  may^mel  asym- 
metrically  and  asynchronously,  is  to  deny  an  admitted  truth.     To 
47 
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deny  the  effect  of  such  disaidence  in  time  and  force  appears  to  me  to 
be  but  a  mere  denial. 

I  had  many  years  ago  charge  of  the  health  of  a  young  woman,  who 
labored  under  frequent  attacks  of  cyanosis.  She  was  often  threatened 
with  sudden  death.  In  the  intervals  she  appeared  to  be  in  good  health, 
earning  her  bread  by  the  needle. 

One  day,  while  much  indisposed,  she  sat  up  in  bed,  eating  a  dinner 
of  codfish.  She  suddenly  fell  on  her  side  dead,  in  her  28th  year.  I 
foimd  a  foramen  ovale,  into  which  I  could  put  a  swan-qoill. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  the  cyanosis  had  coincided  til 
his  life  long  with  an  open  foramen  ovale. — See  QirUrae^  p.  228. 

If  in  my  own  heart  there  be  an  aperture  as  large  as  the  end  of  my 
finger,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  in  respect  of  my  health,  while  the  two 
auricles  contract  symmetrically.-  But  if  asymmetrically,  then  I  am 
liable  to  sudden  illness,  or  even  sudden  death.  My  patient  probably 
flooded  her  medulla  oblongata  with  carboniferous  blood,  and  ceased  to 
breathe  in  consequence  of  the  annihilation  of  that  peculiar  force  that  n 
evolved  from  the  medulla. 

How  often  have  we  seen  similar  states  of  the  system  brought  about 
in  attacks  of  puerperal  eclampsia? 

In  this  disease,  an  impetuous  sanguine  circulation  gives  rise  to  un- 
measured, I  had  almost  said  explosive,  evolutions  of  biotic  force.  In 
eclampsia,  the  spasm  and  convulsion  of  the  whole  system,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  diaphragm,  which  often,  during  the  paroxysm,  makes 
aspirations  of  only  three  or  four  cubic  inches  of  air,  allow  the  carbon- 
iferous streams  to  overflow  the  encephalon.  Under  this  want  of  aera- 
tion, the  face  gathers  blackness  apace — the  protruded  tongue  is  of  i 
deep  purple,  and  a  true  asphyxia  intervenes  to  save  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient; so  that  the  sooner  the  blackness  of  the  features  and  tongue  come 
to  assure  us  of  the  arrest  of  the  cerebral  excitation,  the  sooner  is  the 
patient  to  be  extricated  from  her  perilous  predicament. 

If  the  medulla  oblongata  be  overwhelmed  with  black  blood  she  dies: 
sometimes  this  is  the  case,  and  she  dies  outright,  no  trace  of  lesion 
being  discoverable  in  the  brain. 

Here  we  have  no  good  and  reliable  sources  of  medication,  save  those 
that  serve  most  rapidly  ^nd  powerfully  to  diminish  the  momentum  of 
the  sanguine  circulation  in  the  encephalon,  of  which  venesection  is  to 
be  before  all  others  preferred. 

A  proper  venesection,  executed  before  the  asphyxia  is  established,  in 
general  prevents  that  consummation,  by  substituting  a  state  of  deliqninm 
for  the  otherwise  inevitable  asphyxia  of  the  eclampsic  paroxysm,  a  far 
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less  dangerous  and  more  speedy  way  of  escape :  less  dangerous,  since 
the  sanguine  engorgements  and  retardations  coincident  with  the  cya- 
nosed  state  of  the  brain  in  eclampsia,  expose  the  sufferer  to  inconve- 
nient effusions  or  extravasation. 

As  to  the  right  lateral  decubitus  for  the  new-bom  child  in  cyanosis, 
no  doubt  rests  on  my  mind,  after  multiplied  experience  since  1832, 
now  twenty  years.  I  am  not  disappointed  by  finding  the  treatment 
sometimes  unsuccessful,  because,  when  it  is  so,  I  can  with  confidence 
believe  that  failure  to  change  the  blood  is  effected  through  some  other 
agency  than  that  of  an  open  and  used  foramen  ovale.  * 

In  the  son  of  Mr.  A.  B ,  I  detected  the  existence  of  cyanosis 

neonati,  and  relieved  the  child,  but  could  not  cure  it  by  my  method. 
A  series  of  diseased  innervations,  bringing  the  whole  constitution  into 
ill-health,  continued  to  manifest  themselves,  notwithstanding  all  the 
precautions  I  could  devise,  and  I  announced,  long  before  the  death 
of  the  infant,  which  lived  for  several  months,  in  addition  to  a  patent 
foramen  ovale,  the  existence  of  an  aperture  in  the  septum  ventri* 
colorum,  which  was  verified  by  the  examination  of  its  heart  after  its 
decease. 

In  a  similar  manner  I  announced  in  Mr.  J.  B 's  child,  an  open 

foramen  ovale,  as  the  cause  of  convulsive  attacks  which  led  at  last  to 
an  effusion  within  the  encephalon  with  separation  of  the  sutures,  and 
evident  fluctuation,  which  opinion  was  verified  necroscopically. 

Professor  Wood  will  bear  me  witness  of  the  sudden  and  marked  and 

indubitable  relief  and  cure  of  Mr.  U.  W *s  infant,  apparently  dying 

with  cyanosis,  when  it  was  placed  in  position.  ' 

In  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  S.  B ,  jun.,  the  respirations  were  but 

four  to  the  minute;  the  pulse  was  gone,  and  the  child  within  two  or 
three  minutes  of  its  death,  nay,  deemed  by  some  to  have  breathed  its 
last.     The  recovery  was  almost  instantaneous.  ^ 

The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  II.  K 's  son,  with  the  exception  that 

the  case  was  not  so  extreme ;  so  also  of  Mr.  Rich's  child,  Mr.  J. 
W *s,  and  many  others. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  again  to  the  letter  from  Prof.  Eve,  at  p.  614, 
reciting  a  case  of  cyanosis  treated  by  him.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Casey, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  informs  me  of  a  violent  case  successfully  treated 
by  the  position.  Dr.  Hains,  of  this  city,  and  many  others,  have 
succeeded  in  like  manner.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  Geneva  College, 
informs  me  that  the  treatment  is  well  known  in  Western  New.  York. 

I  can  by  no  means  adopt  the  views  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
malady,  set  forth  in  Prof.  Wood's  late  work  on  the  Practice  of  Physio. 
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That  author,  like  others,  appears  to  me  to  have  mistaken  the  symptom, 
to  wit,  the  blue  eolor^  for  the  disease,  which,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  is 
essentially  a  failure  of  innervation  from  absence  of  oxygen  in  the 
brain.  He  doubts  the  causation  as  dependent  on  the  mixtore  of  the 
two  kinds  of  blood  in  the  heart. 

I  cannot  understand  that  the  leg  or  arm  should  suddenly  die  for 
want  of  oxygeniferous  blood ;  and  I  cannot  perceive  how  the  consti- 
tution can  live,  if  the  nervous  mass,  which  is  the  essential  Ens,  be  deid 
ar  inert,  as  it  certainly  is  when  only  the  carbonized  blood  of  the  veins 
circulates  in  its  Capillary  vessels.  M.  Gintrao  himself,  who  originally 
niade  four  kinds  or  species  of  cyanosb — of  which  the  first  consists  of 
the  mSlange  du  sang  noir  et  du  sang  rougsj  and  the  second  a  eolaratum 
lieue  igaUfnent  canstituSe  par  ee  melange-^eomes  to  the  true  eonclo- 
sion  at  last,  that,  instead  of  four  species,  there  is  but  one,  although  he 
calls  that  one  two. 

Prof.  Rokitansky,  in  his  Patholog.  Anatomy^  vol.  ii.  Part  I.  p.  510, 
gives  an  article  on  cyanosis,  in  which  he  treats  at  large  of  the  yarioiis 
kinds  of  that  affection,  whether  as  depending  on  faulty  deyelopmest 
of  the  heart,  or  on  causes  extrinsical  as  to  that  organ.  He  says:  "A 
distinction  is  generally  drawn  between,  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
acquired  in  the  later  periods  of  life,  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  lung, 
and  that  form  of  cyanosis  dependent  upon  congenital  malformation  of 
the  organ.  The  latter  is  called  cardiac  cyanosis.  It  will  appear  that 
the  essential  cause  and  character  of  both  are  the  same.  Cyanosis 
occurring  in  cases  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart  has  been 
mostly  attributed  to  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  or  rather 
to  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  arteries  either  by  way  of 
the  ventricles,  or  the  auricles,  or  the  vessels  themselves ;  but,  it  has 
been  common  to  refer  this  commingling  of  the  currents  and  the  ac- 
companying sypptom  of  cyanosis  to  a  deficiency  as  to  the  septa  of  the 
heart.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  cyanosis  always  depends,  not  upon 
the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  which  is  in  many  cases  proble- 
matical, and  in  some  takes  place  in  a  directly  opposite  direction  to 
what  is  supposed,  but  on  the  impeded  reflux  of  the  venous  blood  into 
the  heart,  and  a  consequent  habitual,  or,  in  some  instances,  intermittent 
engorgement  of  the  venous  and  capillary  systems;  and  that  herein  all 
the  varieties  of  cyanosis,  however  differing  as  to  their  original  and 
acquired  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  coincide,  and  may 
without  violence  be  classed  together." 

I  shall  not  here  reproduce  all  M.  Bokitansky's  arguments  and  state- 
ment of  facts  ingeniously  brought  to  the  support  of  this  doctrine.    I 
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#li»II  merely  state  that  the  opinions  set  forth  in  this  chapter  as  to  Ihe 
consecutive  nature  or  accidental  nature  of  those  contractions  of  the 
pulmonary  and  other  orifices  of  the  heart,  appear  to  me  nndeniable, 
<mnd  that  it  is  always  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  an  uncured  attack 
iof  cyanosis  neonati  will  lead  to  a  constriction  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery, 
Just  as  the  free  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  after  the  first  as- 
|»iration8  of  the  neonatus,  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus and  its  early  conversion  into  a  ligamentum  teres. 
'  Should  this  page  be  at  some  future  day  honored  by  the  regard  of 
ihat  distinguished  writer,  the  author  would  beg  leave  to  direct  his  at« 
tention  to  the  events  and  phenomena  that  occur  in  those  cased  in  whidi 
m  sudden  coagulation  of  blood  fills  the  right  auricle  and  ventricles  with 
a  clot  that  is  moulded  by  the  cavities  which  it  fills.  Many  examples 
are  to  be  met  with  of  these  coagulations,  some  of  which  prove  instantly 
fatal,  while  others  admit  of  the  prolongation  of  an  ineffectual  struggle 
^or  life  during  a  period  of  from  one  to  twenty  days,  according  to  my 
^wn  clinical  observation. 

Now  in  the  instance  of  a  cardiomorphous  clot,  as  above  proposed, 
the  blood  is  most  effectually  detained  in  the  venous  side  of  the  circle, 
far  more  so  than  can  be  pretended  of  the  intermittent  forms  of  cyanosis, 
of  which  M.  Rokitansky  speaks.  Tet,  as  long  as  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  survive,  he  continues  to  thrust  betwixt  the  outer  superficies 
of  the  clot,  or  false  polypus,  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  auricle,  tricus- 
pid valve  and  ventricle,  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  artery,  portions  of 
Mood  that  become  thoroughly  oxygenated  in  the  lungs — ^for  the  respim- 
^ry  effort  ie  one  of  desperation — and  the  blood  is  probably  charged 
^to  its  very  highest  capacity  with  oxygen.  It  receives  enough  to  main- 
tain in  the  neurine  the  extrication  of  innervative  force  until  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  the  clot  cuts  off  the  power  of  the  circulation.  In  these 
cases  the  blue  color,  the  cyanosis,  the  blausuchty  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  patient  being  on  the  contrary  ghastly  pale  and  sunken. 
If  this  be  a  true  representation,  I  am  right  in  denying  that  cyanosis 
depends  on  backing  the  blood  on  to  the  venous  segment;  for  such  a 
4ieart-clot  as  I  have  seen,  can  obstruct  the  venous  tide  as  effectually  as 
a  ligature  cast  round  the  cava  and  drawn  almost  tight  could  do. 

If  Prof.  Rokitansky  and  Prof.  Wood's  views  are  ju8l|  then  we  ought 
to  have  in  the  case  of  the  pre-enthanasial  clot  the  most  striking  exam*- 
pie  of  the  cyanoeed  state,  for,  when  the  heart  becomes  thus  tamponed 
with  a  cardiomorphous  coagulum,  the  whole  of  the  venous  side  of  the 
circle  is  stopped,  and  the  black  blood  backed  into  the  capillaries.  A 
umall  endocardiac  clot  must  have  the  same  power  to  produce  mechani- 
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cal  obstruction  as  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  a  large  one  is 
equivalent  to  a  ligation  of  the  cava. 

I  deny  not  that  a  constriction  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  produce 
cyanosis.  Whatever  restricts  the  action  of  the  venous  heart,  must  do 
80.  Great  collections  of  fluid  in  the  thorax  produce  it.  Pressure  upon 
the  heart  from  dropsy  of  the  pericardium ;  extensive  injuries  of  the 
lungs  from  tubercular  degeneration ;  suppurations,  and  large  vomicse ; 
cynanche-trachealis,  or  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis ;  pneumotho- 
rax ;  atelectasis  pulmonum  ;  a  host,  indeed,  of  accidents  and  diseases 
that  ruin  or  disable  the  respiratory  machinery,  may  produce  cyanosis. 
But  of  these  I  have  not  spoken.  I  confine  my  observations  and  my 
method  to  the  persistent  use  of  the  foramen  ovale  after  birth,  a  case  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  veins  takes  the  course  originally  followed  by 
that  of  the  placenta. 

There  is  no  other  treatment  for  cyanosis  neonati  than  that  I  have 
suggested ;  at  least,  there  is  no  other  reasonable  treatment.  Vene- 
section, emetics,  purgatives,  diuretics,  soporifics,  baths^  counter-irri- 
tants, cannot  cure  it. 

When  cyanosis  has  introduced  epiphenomenal  afi^ections,  they  may 
be  treated.  These  affections  will  be  found  to  relate  chiefly  to  a  state 
of  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  excretions. 

In  some  instances,  I  have  applied  a  large  leech  or  two  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  in  order,  haply,  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  pulmonary 
or  cardiac  engorgement,  so  apt  to  coincide  with  failure  or  disorder  of 
the  biotic  power  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  general,  howe?er, 
when  the  malady  has  depended  on  the  injection  through  Botalli's  for- 
amen, I  have  been  content  to  place  the  infant  in  the  proper  position, 
and  trust  to  that  alone  for  the  cure. 
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GA8B.-r-Mrs.  R.  was  in  violent  labor,  which  had  continued  long,  but 
without  any  effect.     Dr.  B.  requested  me  to  visit  her  with  him. 

The  vagina  was  pressed  forwards  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  by 
a  tumor  behind  it,  filling  up  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis  and  preventing 
the  descent  of  the  head. 

I  learned  by  examination  that  this  tumor  consisted  of  a  great  mass 
of  intestinal  convolutions  that  had  fallen  down  below  the  strait,  and 
that  was  kept  there  by  the  violent  tenesmus,  as  well  as  by  pressure  of 
the  gravid  womb  above  it.  Indeed,  the  mass  was  to  a  certain  extent 
incarcerated  within  the  excavation  of  the  pelvis.  The  efforts  of  the 
patient  to  bear  down  upon  her  pains  were  most  violent,  and  the  distress 
accompanying  them  apparently  intense. 

I  introduced  my  fingers  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
thrusting  the  posterior  wall  of  that  tube  backwards,  got  the  points  of 
the  fingers  beneath  the  tumor,  which  occupied  the  recto-vaginal  cul- 
^e-ioe  of  peritoneum.  A  little  patient  manipulation  caused  portions 
cf  the  gut  to  ascend  into  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
mass  fled  upwards  above  the  brim,  whereupon  the  expulsive  efforts  of 
the  womb  being  no  longer  opposed  by  it,  the  child  was  speedily  and 
safely  born. 


Before  closing  this  volume,  I  wish  to  make  the  Student  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  and  use  of  an  instrument  recently  invented  by  Dr. 
Henry  Bond,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  of  this  city,  and  which 
18  designed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  womb  to  its  proper  sitaatioii 
in  cases  of  its  retroversion.  •  i 
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The  instrument,  of  which  I  annex  a  figure,  half  sise,  (Fig.  131,) 
consists  of  two  arcs  of  circles  of  different  radii ;  the  inner  one  is  termi- 
nated by  a  small  oval  piece  of  ivory;  the  outer  terminates  in  a  small 

Fig.  lai. 


ivory  ball.  The  exterior  arc  is  formed  at  its  lower  extremity  into  s 
plate-piece  in  which  is  a  mortise.  To  the  end  of  the  plate-piece  is 
attached  an  ivory  handle,  by  which  it  may  be  conveniently  held.  See 
the  figure.  The  inner  or  smaller  piece  is  attached  to  a  sliding-piece, 
also  mortised,  overlapping  by  its  edges  the  mortised  plate-piece, 
and  secured  by  a  clamp  or  pinch  traversing  the  mortises,  and  fastened 
or  loosened  by  turning  the  thumb-piece.  If  the  thumb-piece  be 
unscrewed,  the  clamp  may  be  turned  lengthwise,  and  the  arcs  are 
then  easily  separated. 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  the  arcs  should  first  be  separated, 
and  the  ivory  ball  on  the  largest  arc  introduced  into  the  rectum,  while 
the  oval  one  on  the  smaller  arc  should  be  introduced  into  the  yagina. 

By  sliding  the  smaller  arc  upwards,  the  two  balls  can  be  pla€e< 
opposite  to  each  other;  or  the  vaginal  arc  can  be  set  a  quarter  of  i 
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inohy  a  half  inch,  or  an  inch  lower  down  than  the  one  that  is  in  the 
rectnm. 

Upon  being  adjusted,  and  firmly  secured  by  turning  the  thumb* 
piece,  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  balls  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other,  and  that  if  they  be  moved  upwards,  parallel  with  the  curve  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  height  of  the  promontorium,  they  must  carry  the 
retroverted  uterus  before  them,  and  thus  serve  very  effectually  and 
easily  to  reposit  the  dislocated  organ. 

In  a  difiScult  case  of  retroversion,  which  I  lately  saw  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Bond,  I  in  vain  made  repeated  attempts,  in  which  I  employed 
great  perseverance  and  force,  to  get  the  retroverted  fundus  out  of  the 
peritoneal  cul-de-ioey  the  bottom  of  which  it  had  forced  almost  down 
to  the  vulva.  In  this  case.  Prof.  Simpson's  womb-sound  could  not  be 
made  use  of,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  os  uteri,  which  was  quite 
as  high  as,  and  close  to,  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  so  firmly 
pressed  against  it  as  with  difficulty  to  admit  of  reaching  the  os  tincse 
with  the  indicator-finger.  I  could  by  no  means  succeed  in  several 
attempts  that  I  made,  to  introduce  the  probe-point  of  Dr.  Simpson's 
womb-sound  into  the  os,  for  the  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  made  an  acute 
angle  with  the  posterior  face  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  being  in  close 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  bone,  it  is  clear  that  I  could  not  introduce 
the  end  of  the  probe  into  it.  I  did  bend  the  womb-sound  near  to  its 
probe-point,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  blunt-hook,  and,  introducing 
the  hook  within  the  os  uteri,  endeavored  to  draw  the  vaginal  cervix 
down  the  symphysis,  but  I  could  not  make  it  move,  and  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  attempt. 

Upon  the  failure  of  these  efforts,  the  caoutchouc  bottles  were  made 
use  of  as  pessaries,  as  recommended  by  M.  Hervez  de  Ghegoin,  in 
the  MSm.  de  PAcad.  Roy.  de  M4d.  They  doubtless  served  very  use- 
fully to  effect  a  partial  elevation  of  the  fundus;  in  the  mean  time  the 
engorged  uterus,  whose  length  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
five  inches,  became  gradually  less  hypcrsemical,  so  that  Dr.  Bond  was 
enabled,  after  three  or  four  days,  by  means  of  the  very  ingenious  in- 
strument whose  figure  I  have  here  given,  to  lift  the  fundus  out  of  its 
dislocated  position,  whereupon  the  unfortunate  lady  was  immediately 
relieved  of  a  most  distressingly  painful  accident. 

A  reviewer,  in  the  January  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Quarterly^  treats  Prof.  Simpson,  in  my  opinion,  with  uncalled  for  seve- 
rity on  acccount  of  his  womb-sound,  of  which  I  have  above  spoken. 
There  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  mischief  resulting  from  the 
of  that  beautiful  instrument  in  competent  hands ;  and  the  facility 
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with  which  an  ordinary  case  of  retroversio  uteri  may  be  relieved  by  it, 
together  with  the  absolute  safeness  of  its  application,  in  the  proper 
cases,  are  qualities  so  very  valuable,  and  the  whole  operation  is  so 
much  less  disquieting  to  the  fastidious  patient,  than  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment,  that  I  think  the  profession  should  feel  in  the 
highest  degree  indebted  to  Dr.  Simpson  for  his  admirable  invention. 
As  to  the  uses  of  it  in  diagnosis,  it  appears  to  me,  since  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  it,  that  it  is  an  indispensable  article  in  the  apparatus 
of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

And  now,  that  I  have  come  to  write  the  last  paragraph  of  this  vo- 
lume, I  take  occasion  to  bid  the  Student  Ood  speed  in  his  arduous  path ; 
to  exhort  him  so  to  direct  his  course,  that  he  may  elevate  himself  to 
the  highest  rank  of  the  Scholar-class,  by  which  alone  he  can  hope  to 
reap  the  only  and  true  reward  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  them 
that  are  in  pain,  in  fear,  or  in  danger  of  death.  And  lastly,  I  assure 
him  that  he  can  never  learn  too  much  of  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  mankind,  gained  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  on  the  subject  of  Disease 
and  its  Remedies.  If  he  would,  therefore,  t)ecome  a  safe  and  useful 
minister  in  this  art,  let  him  never  rest  satisfied  with  clinical  observa- 
tion and  experience  alone,  but  let  him  devote  daily  a  fair  proportion 
of  his  time  to  the  Medical  Library. 
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Crupper  bone, 47 
Cuckoo  bone,  47 
Cuvier,  35,  94,  144 
Cyanosis,  215,  722 

cauacs,  722 

Rokitansky  on,  741 

Wood  on,  741 


Davis,  Dr.  David,  33 

forceps  of,  535 
Decapitation  of  the  foetus,  566 
Decidua,  180 

vera,  181 

refleza,  181 

Breschet  on,  181 

Hunter  on,  1S1 

Coste  on,  182 
Decubitus  during  labor,  324 

dorsal,  when  necessary,  324 
case,  325 

in  puerperal  fever,  640 
Deformed  pelvis,  507 

causes,  607 

classification,  514 

ezammation  of,  514 

forceps  in,  512 

specimens,  608 

turning  in,  612 
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Deformed  peWia, 

relitive  freqaencj  in  U.  S.  and  Europe, 
564 

embryotomy  in,  667 

CaBsarian  aection  in,  563 
De  Graaf  on  clitorie,  94 

on  OTariet,  113 
Deli?erance,  207 
Delivery, 

of  the  ahottldert ,  334 
mechanism  of,  69 

of  the  placenta,  336 
womb  after,  343 
Denia,  139 
Den  man,  33,  593 
De  Paul,  M. 

on  obatetric  auscultation,  276 

early  detection  of  fetal  heart,  279 
Depreaaed  bladder,  617 

case,  328 
Development  force,  129 

a  generical  force,  129 

a  genetic  force,  129 

of  the  fcetue,  199 
Deventer,  33 
Deweee,  248,  322,  605,  672 

error  of,  388 
Diameters  of  fostal  head,  61,  79 

rtelvis,  60 
phis  Virginiana,  94,  186 

anatomy  of,  186 

pregnancy  in,  186 
Diet,  362 
Digestive  appara^ii, 

disturbed  during  pregnancy,  192 
Dimensions  of  pelvis,  60 

mode  of  ascertaining,  514 
Diseases  of  foetus  in  utero,  218 
Distended  bladder,  264 

causing  retroversion,  264 
Doctrine  of  menstruation,  143 
Doulcet  on  emetics,  655 
Dressing  the  child,  700 
Dropsy  of  the  ovum,  case  of,  272 
Dubois,  P.,  399 
Ductus  arteriosus,  696 

after-birth,  696 
Duncan  and  FJoclLhart's  formula  for  chloro- 
form, 371 
Duration  of  pregnancy,  226 

in  quadrupeds,  231 

Rainard's  statistics  on,  226 

Brugnone*s  do        226 

Earl  Spencer's    do        226 

Grille's  do        226 

Tessier's  do       226 
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Eclampsia,  238 

Ectopy,  224 

Edwards,  Milne,  241 

Egg,  human,  121 

Emansio  raensium,  156  '\^ 

Embryo, 

circulation  of,  187 
position  of,  in  utero,  190 
early,  176 

Embryotomy,  565 


Embryotomy, 

auscultation  before,  665 

implements  employed  in,  665,  570 

in  eihaostion,  666 

in  locked  head,  559 

in  deformed  pel  via,  567 

mode  of  performing,  ^X 

Mrs.  R.'s  case,  668,  586 

when  impracticable,  669 

forceps,  683 
Embryulcia,  Broqoa's  case  of,  569 
Emmenagogues,  161 
Endangium,  the,  164, 168 
Endangitis,  622 
Epidemic  influence,  623 
Ergot,  672 

constitutional  effects  of,  676 

dangers  of  use  of,  673 
to  child,  674 

Dewees  on,  672 

effects  of,  673 

James  on,  672 

in  post-partum  hemorrhage,  347^  431,  676 

in  abortion,  677 

Mitchell  on,  672 
Eschricht,  203 
Etherization,  364 
Eustachian  valve,  215 
Evolution, 

Cosgreave's  plan,  423 

compelled,  425 
case  of,  426 

Pfeiffer's  case,  426 

Rohrer's,  426 

spontaneous,  424 
Excavation,  the,  39 
Exhaustion,  476 

causes,  476 

embryotomy  in,  666 

forceps  in,  478 

symptoms,  477,  478 
Exomphalos,  213,710 
Eitra-uterine  pregnancy,  269 

cases,  270 


Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  201 
Face  presentations,  76,  377,  382 

only  two  positions  of,  382 

mechanism  of,  76 

management  of,  76,  384 

Dewees  on,  383,  388 

diagnosis  of,  384 

cases,  384,  389,  391 

prognosis  of,  391 
Boivin  on,  392 
Lachapelle  on,  392 

soggillation  after,  393 
forceps  in,  557 
Fainting,  468 
Fallopian  tubes,  104 
False  pains,  299 

causes,  299 

diagnosis,  300 

case,  301 
Fecundation,  132,  174 

vegetable,  Schleiden  on,  175 
ovaric,  132 
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Fecundation, 

only  during  ovi-poDte,  149 
Feet,  to  distinguieh  Uie,  410 
Female,  circumciiion  of,  94 

torso,  profile  of,  67 
Fever,  puerperal,  614 

milk,  679 
Fifth  poiition,  73 
Fillet,  the,  494 

when  to  be  used,  495 

mode  of  uaing,  495 
Firat  poiition, 

of  the  vertex,  67 

of  the  right  aboulder,  603 
turning  in,  603 

of  the  left  shoulder,  604 
turning  in,  605 

of  pelvic  presentation,  86,  402 

of  the  face,  382 
Flexion,  67 

in  labor,  307 

to  assist,  326 
Flourens,  126,  129,  200,  211,  367,  374 
Fatal  head,  measurements  of,  60 
bones  of,  78 
sutures  of,  78 
diameters  of,  79 
to  grasp,  623 

heart  heard  during  pregnancy,  276 
structure  of,  216 
Fcetus,  human, 

development  of,  199 

acephalous,  224 

anencephalous,  224 

causes  of  death  of,  218 

circulation  in,  214,  696,  722 

decapitation  of,  665 

diseases  of,  219 

monstrous,  219 
cases,  220 

position  of,  in  atero,  214 

of  the  whale,  205 
FonUnels,  80 

diagnosis  of,  81 
Foramen  BoUUi,  215 

at  birth,  697 

premature  closure  of,  215,  697 
Forceps,  obstetric,  622 

inventor  of,  623 

importance  of,  622 

Chamberlen's,  529 
description  of,  630 

Dr.  Samuel  Chapman  on,  632 

old  curve,  632 

new  curve,  633 

Haighton*s,  632 

MUlder's  history  of,  633 

Asdrubali  on,  533 

8mellie*s,  533 

Levrers,  633 

Pean's,  634 

Baudelocque*s,  634 

his  experiments,  542 

Davis*s  obstetrical,  636 

Siebold*8,  636 

Huston's,  637 

description  of  thn  instrument,  634 

the  child's  instrument,  639 
not  a  compreasor,  641 

handle  to  handle  moveiBent,  641 


Forceps, 

designed  for  the  head,  643 

rules  for  using,  643 

difficulties  in  using,  647 

precsutions  in  use  of,  648 

manner  of  extraction  with,  550 

removal  of,  before  delivery,  551 

to  effect  rotation,  652 

with  vertex  in  hollow  of  sacmm,  654 

in  occipito-posterior  positions,  654 

with  transverse  head,  555 

in  face  presentations,  557 

in  locked  head,  668 

in  deformed  pelvis,  612 

placenUl,  Dr.  Bond's,  248 
Forehead,  application  of  forceps  to,  660 
Fossa  navicularis,  97 
Fourchette,  the,  97 
Fox,  Dr.  Geo.,  670 


Galen,  177 

Gardien,  34 

Gaskoin's  case  of  suspended  animation,  231 

Gastrotomy, 

in  ruptured  utems,  520 
Geburt,  die  des  menschen,  66,  284 
Gendnn,  125 
Generation,  175,  199 

organs  of,  b7 
Genitalia,  87 

discharges  from,  289 
Germ,  the,  132 

extrusion  of,  132 
Germinal  vesicle,  112 
GesUtion,  224 

durstion  of,  224 

prolonged,  227 

cases  of,  228,  229 
Asdrubali's  case,  227 
Lamotte's  case,  230 
Merriman's  case,  231 

tendency  to  menstroste  during,  148 

ovulation  during,  148 
Gibson,  Prof.,  585 
Gifford,  33 
Gintrac  quoted,  723 
Gordon,  Alexander,  646 
Graafian  follicles,  110,  121 

cell,  121 
Granular  membrane,  112 
Gravid  uterus, 

appearance  of,  233 

Smellie  on,  234 
Grille,  M.,  226 
Guiette,  Dr.,  285 
Guillemeau,  33 
Gum,  the,  714 

H 

Hcmatosis,  165 
Hsighton's  forceps,  532 
Haller,  138,  6S1 
Hardening  the  child,  702 
Hatch,  Dr.,  esse,  608 
Head,  foetal, 

measurement  of,  61,  79 

flexion  and  obliquity  of,  67 

rotation  of,  68 
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TMtitulion  of,  W 
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I*  in,  6n,  6«e 


Uc«d,  ir 

Corel  , 

lacknl,  rorccp*  in 
Hurt  of  GMu,  895 
Bean-clot,  S4K 

Dr.  Jimei'i  mm,  IU 

Dr.  Yirdlsjl  cm,  SW 
Hamorrhige,  utarine,  Mt 

care  in  cMminatiop  in,  Ml 
cauwa,  B43 
c*M«,  344,  346 

from  rinng  inddaiilj,  346 


uM,346 


pon-ptrti 


daetioD  of  premitora  labar, 

liiniH7  of,  693 

diDgen  of,  696 

ID  lOBiliog  <rf  pngaaac;. 

in  itfotmtd  p«IriB,  U3 
Dr.  Lh*!  ewa,  SM 

letter  to  Dr.  B.  oa,  696 
InflimnutioB  oT  the  irvmb,  63 
iDTeniDD  of  the  womb, 

cinen  of,  601 


■■  replacement  •T,  607 


eoneealed,  441 

EecautJODa  iniiwt,  446 
»riEeaa>(  caN,  449' 

tampon  In,  448 

in  tbortioD,  947 

trealraaot  at,  ISO 
Uemorrhigic  labor,  411 

caoaea,  4ST 

naatgement,  4lB 
HeDl4,  116 
HemapbrodiiiBm,  96 
Barnia,  468 
H>f ,  649 
Hip  bonea,  IS 
Hqipocrilei,  S3,  171 
Hooge,  Prof.,  263 
Home,  Sic  E.,  176 
Hooper'i  piJI,  168 
Horner,  ProF.,  363 
Honnliaa  centraciion,  S36,  3S9,  341 

cauiei,  339,  340,  444 

Irealment,  342,  449 
Rnman  egg,  121 


Dr.  Haldi*a  « 
Dr.  L«na>B  ca 
Dr.  MnahriBC 
Iran  in  aaennrrbnea,  I' 

IJaeTeane'a,  170 
IrritaM*  brewt,  687 
laehial  planaa,  40 


wiah  lairi,  ISO,  177 
oppoted  to  fruilfurneaa,  178 

Jewiah  women,  150,  177 
after  deliverf,  316 
after  menitruation,  160 

Jeiri,  populition  of,  178 

John  Oculariui,  3S2 

JuInU,  peltic  reiaiation  or,  63 

Jonea,  T.  Wharton,  IIS,  125 
Jjirg,  34 
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I,  ISS,  131 


Labia  pndendnrnm,  SS 

ninoral  92 


•iDiulating  aireaia,  670 

no  UaL  of  virginity,  97 

Hjpertrophj  of  the  cliloiia,  95 


Icterua, 717 

Ci.  PaunoQ'i  iocViinc  oT,  146 


Labial  thro  m  boa,  I 

abaceaa,  90 
Labor,  280 


le  of  commencement  of,  386 
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Labor, 

eiQtion  M  to  progooftie  in,  S96 

eonttitutionil  effects  of^  S94 

oatward  tignt  of,  S96 

the  child  in,  306 

flexion  of  the  head  in,  S07 

mechanitm  of,  31 1 

completion  of,  313 

conduct  of,  317 

unauiated,  proportion  of,  317 

average  duration  of,  318 

circulation  in,  380 

veneaection  in,  32S 

aneatheaia  in,  364 

pain  in,  phjaiological,  378 

nemorrhagic,  427 

reUrded,  337 

preternatural,  413 
Labort, 

moat  frequent  at  night,  386 
Labor-paina,  107,  289 

cauae  of,  289 

number  of,  107,  389 

duration  of,  389 

dilating,  391 

expultive,  393 

falae,  299 

periodicity  of,  303 

effecta  on  bladder  and  reotam,  393 

effecU  on  conatigition,  393,  894 

actions  of  woman  during,  1^3 
Laceration  of  womb  and  Ttgina,  619 

most  frequent  teat  of,  619 

aymptomt  of,  630 

signs  of,  630 

conduct  of,  630 

caae  of,  631 

gastrotomy  in,  680 
Lacbapelle,  Mad.,  309,  393 
Lactiferous  ducta,  680 
Ladj  Webster's  pill,  168 
Laennec,  341 
Lamotte,  33,  330 
Lawrence,  Mr.  94,  101 
Lee,  Robert,  33, 136,  613,  694,  633 
Lethebj,  140 
LoTatores  ani,  66 
LeTret,  34,  633 

forceps  of,  633 
Liebig,  Prof.,  188 
Ligamenta  rotunda,  66 

during  pregnancy,  198 
in  retroversion,  198 

laU,66 

durinff  pregnane j,  198 
Ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  68 
Lines  ileo-pectinea,  38 
Lochia,  316,  316,  364 
Locked  head,  667 

forceps  in,  667 

embryulcia  in,  669 

above  the  superior  strait,  606 
Longings,  194 
Lowenstein,  34 
Lower  pelvis,  38 


Macaulej,  Dr.,  693 

Macula  germinativa,  118, 119, 184 

48 


Mammary  abscess,  688 

causes,  688 

evils  of,  689,  690 
ease,  698 

treatment  of,  688, 691 

weaning  in,  694 
Mammary  glands,  679 

anatomv  of,  680 

Ualler  on,  681      > 

during  pregnancy,  68| 

after  delivery,  681 

suspension  of,  689 
Martin  Barry,  113 
Mauriceau,  33 

case  of  his  sister,  449 

his  account  of  Hugh  Chamberlen,  686 

preface  of  Chamberlen  to  his  work,  686 
Maygrier,  136 
Measurements  of  the  pelvis,  39,  61 

fatal  head,  60 
Mechanism  of  the  pelvis,  67 

of  labor,  67 

of  the  shoulders'  delivery,  70 

of  1st  position  of  vertex,  70,  311 

hip,  48 

roution,  313 

extension,  313 

restitution,  313 

of  3d  position  of  vertex,  70 

of  3d      do  do      71 

of  4th     do  do      78 

of  6th     do  do      73 

of  6th     do  do      73 

of  face,  76 
Meconium,  710 
Medicine,  363 
Membrane  granulosa,  113 
Menstruation,  136 

age  of  commencement  of,  136 

of  cessation  of,  136 

appearances  of,  139 

ovary  afler  death  during,  141 

doctrine  of,  143 

during  precnancy,  24S 

duration  of,  137 

nature  of,  138, 148 

period  of,  136 

precautions  dnrinff,  136 

retardation  of,  lOo 

synonymes  of,  136 

suppression  of,  166 

total  absence  of,  161 
Menstrual  discharge,  136 

amount  of,  136 
Menstrual  fluid, 

nature  of,  138 

Haller  on,  138 

Boivin  on,  139 

Brierre  de  Boismont's  analysifl  of,  139 

Rindskopf>s  do  140 

Simon's  do  140 

Letheby's  do  140 

Merriman,  Dr.,  331 
Method,  36 
Michel  1  on  ergot,  678 
Midwife,  33 
Midwiferv,  33 

meddlesome,  317,  376 
MUk, 

when  secreted,  688 
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Milk  fever,  679 

■jmptomt,  688 

mtare-of,  683 

compUcationt  of,  682 
caae,  683 

dingers  of,  683 
Milk-fittoU,  693 
MiKirriftge,  344 
Moles,  343 
MoUities  ossiom,  608 
Monsters,  319 

Serres's  case,  319 

Pfeiffer's  case,  230 

Clarke's  case,  820 

Rohrer's  case,  281 

nature  of,  333 
Mens  Teneris,  88 

diseases  of,  88 
Montgomery,  Dr.,  136 
Moreaa,  186,  136 
Morsas  diaboli,  104 
Magnet,  716 
MUIder,  Dr.,  633 
MlUler,  J.,  94 
Mnrpbj,  Prof.  Ed.  W.,  639 
Muscles,  uterine,  334 

arrangement  of,  336 

Cbaillj  on,  336 

Moreau  on,  836 

contraction  of,  336 


N 


Nsg^le,  Prof.,  34,  333,  310,  608,  609,  610 
Nature,  periodicity  in,  143 
Navel,  management  of,  710 

pouting  of,  196 
Navel-string,  710 

difiston  of,  314 

not  to  be  pulled,  341 

tying  of,  699 

dressing  of,  70 1 
Needham,  Walter,  314 
Negrier,  137 
Nipple, 

structure  of,  681 

excoriated,  686 

ointment  for,  686 

artificial,  687 
Noeud-TiUl,  367 
Noortwyck,  206,  314 
Nymphe,  93 

diseases  of,  93 

coherent,  93 


Obliquely  deformed  pelvis,  608 
management  of  cases,  608 

Obliquity  of  the  uterus,  336 
to  correct,  327 

Obstetrician,  33 

Obstetricy,  33 

Obstetric  auscultation,  376 

▼alue  and  importance  of,  376 

case,  277 
as  ground  for  prognosis,  406 
before  embryotomy,  666 


Oocipito-posterior  podtiont, 

forceps  in,  665 
(Edema  labioram,  89 

gravidarum,  239,  475 
treatment  of,  476 
Puxos  on,  339 
Oken,  Prof.,  167,  187 
Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  813 
Opening  of  the  joints,  63 
Opossum,  94 

anatomy  of  genitalia  of,  185 
pregnancy  in,  186 
Organs  of  generation,  the,  87 
Os  eoccygis,  47 
pectinis,  60 
Ossa  pubis,  43,  49 
innominata,  48 
ischia,  69 
Os  uteri, 

management  of,  daring  Imbor,  330 

undilated,  330 

to  render  dilaUUe,  488 

rigid,  423 

anesthesia  in,  483 
rigid  in  placenta  prsBvia,  434 
Dr.  (!ollins  on,  436 
Ovarian  follicles,  110 
pregnancy,  177 

Pouchet  on,  180 
Bischoff  on,  179- 
Martin  Barry  oo,  179 
Ovaric  fecundation,  138 
Ovaries,  the,  1 10 
absence  of,  161 
Barry  on,  113 
Bernhardt  on,  118 
Bischoff  on,  118 
Burdach  on,  132 
Coste  on,  113 
DeGraaf  on,  113 
Dumas  oo,  117 
development  of,  114 
effects  of  removal  of,  161 
functions  of,  131 
Huschke  on,  133,  131 
influence  of,  on  character  of  female,  130 
office  of,  131 
Purkinje  on,  114 
Von  Baer  on,  116 
Wagner  on,  113 
Wharton  Jones  on,  1 18 
Ovarium, 

Coste's  views  on,  118 
Oviposit,  133 

fecundation  only  during,  149 
Ovisacs,  111 

Ovulation  and  deposit,  148 
during  pregnancy,  846 
Ovulum,  117 

maturation  of,  133 
Ovum,  human,  121 

of  the  bitch,  117 
Owen,  Prof.,  186,  200 
Osanam  cited,  626 


Painless  contractions  of  the  womb,  197 
Par^,  33 
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PftUerton,  Dr.,  125 
Pean't  forceps,  634 
PelTic  joinU,  61 

relaiatioo  of,  63 

caM,  64 
preteotations,  394 

causes  of,  396 
diagnosis  of,  399 
dangerous  to  the  child,  395 

why?  396 
fuUlitics  in,  398 

not  preternatural,  396 
frequency  of,  394 
Bland  on,  395 
Boivin  on,  395 
Collins  on,  396 
Lachapelle  on,  396 
Merriman  on,  396 
Nxg^le  on,  396 
forceps  often  necessary  in,  406 

application  of  in,  660 
Rainald  on,  396 
positions  of,  86 
PeWis,  37 

synonymes  of,  37 
axis  of,  63 
diameters  of,  60 
dimensions  of,  60 

mode  of  ascertaining,  614 
deformed,  607 
ligaments  of,  61 
measurements  of,  39,  61 
mechanism  of,  67 
nerves  of,  66 
recent,  64 

anatomy  of,  66 
the  whole  of,  66 
tumors  in,  618 
case,  619 
vessels  of,  66 
Pelvimeters,  616 
Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
anesthesia  in,  371 
Perineum,  the,  97 
structure  of,  98 
in  labor,  98,  313,  33S 
to  relax,  332 
to  support,  333 

influence  of,  on  mechanism,  73 
convex  in  the  old,  66 
laceration  of,  99,  661 
cicatrices  of,  99 
in  forceps  operations,  651 
Periodicity,  reproductive  in  nature,  143 
Peritoneum,  the,  66 
extent  of,  620 
inflammation  of,  617 
Pfeiffer,  Dr.,  case  of  monstrosity,  220 
Physick,  Dr.,  686 
Physometri,  243 
Pill,  Hooper%  168 

Lady  Webster's,  168 
Bland's,  170 
Placenta, 

adherent,  337,  444 

circulation  in,  206 

connection  of  with  ntemt,  207,  208 

cotyledons  of,  206 

delivery  of,  336 

descripUoD  of,  211 


Placenta, 

expulsion  of,  207,  306,  315 
function  of,  187,  203 
foul  surface  of,  204 
maternal  surface  of,  204 
human,  entirelv  fsUl,  200 
Hunter  on,  200 
Fabricius  on,  201 
Flourens  on,  200 
Owen  on,  200 
Seiler  on,  200 
Velpeau  on,  200 
removal  of  before  the  child,  438 
forceps.  Dr.  Bond's,  248 
hook,  Deweee's,  248 
Placenta  prsvia,  433 

symptoms  of,  433 

cause  of  hemorrhage  in,  434 

prognosis  of,  435 

turning  in,  435 

ergot  in,  437 

comparative  frequency  of,  438 

Collias  oi,  438 
Mauriceau  on,  438 
Simpson's  treatment  of,  438 
Radford's        do  438 

PlacenUl  souffle,  276 

tufts,  204 
Plane  of  the  superior  strait,  65 
inclination  of,  65 
of  the  inferior  strait,  69 
form  of,  61 
Planes  of  the  ischia,  40, 50 
Plethora,  167 
PorUl,  Paul,  297 
Position, 

definition  of,  86 
Positions  of  the  breech,  402 
of  the  vertex,  67,  86,  308 

mechanism  of,  67,  72,  311 
how  produced,  308 
relative  frequency  of,  30S 
Baudelocque  oi,  308 
Ncg^le  OB,  310 
Simpson  on,  418 
Boivin  on,  309 
Lachapelle  on,  309 
Post-partum  hemorrhage,  441 
nature  of,  442 
concealed,  441 
treatment  of,  441 
Pott,  Percival,  151 

Pouchet,  125,  126,  14),  150,  177,  241 
Poupart's  ligament,  39 
Pouting  of  the  navel,  196 
Pregnancy,  172 

definition  of,  173 

commencement  of,  176 

computation  of,  148 

duration  of,  226,  286 

signs  of,  191,271 

diagnosis  of,  196 

development  of  womb  during,  189 

auscultations  in,  276 

vomiting  of,  192 

costiveness  of,  196 

cramps  of,  196 

headache  of,  237 

vertigo  of,  237 

convalsions  of,  237 
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PregnaBCT, 

cough  of,  S37 

swelled  feet  of>  338 

▼iricose  teins  of»  838 

menitnittion  doring,  S46 

concealed,  877 

▼iccinttion  daring,  487 

■carlatina  in,  488 

after  inversion,  ^7 

with  permanent  retroTersion,  800 

protracted,  828 

Asdmbali  on,  329 
OTarian,  177 

Bischoff  OB,  179 

Martin  Darrj  on,  179 

PoQchet  on,  180 
tubal,  179 
eztra-oterine,  869 
Premature  labor, 

induction  of,  193, 693 
Presentations,  81 
only  two,  83 

pelvic  and  cephalic  compared,  43 
cephalic,  84 

deviated,  84 
pelvic,  84,  394 

deviated,  85 
relative  freqaencj  of,  83 
face,  377 

mechanism  of,  86 
shoulder,  413 
Pressure  of  the  womb  on  the  vessels,  337 
Preternatural  labor,  413 
definition,  413 
causes,  413 
from  anemia,  469 
from  carcinoma  uteri,  483 

cases,  483 
from  compressed  loops  of  intestine,  481 

case,  481 
from  convulsions,  453 
from  cramps,  45,  466 
from  deformed  pelvis,  607 
from  depressed  bladder,  517 
from  extkaustion,  476 
from  fainting,  468 
from  hernia,  468 
from  placenta  previa,  433 
from  prolapse  of  the  cord,  466 
from  prolapse  of  a  mass  of  intestines,  617 
from  smallpox,  485 
from  tumors,  618 
from  twins,  &c.,  489 
from  vaginal  vesicocele,  328 
from  want  of  flexion,  516 
from  want  of  rotation,  516 
Prevost  and  Dumas,  117 
Primipanc, 

more  liable  to  convulsions,  338,  457 
Procidentia  uteri,  101 

Mr.  Stanley's  case,  101 
Dr.  Hains's  case,  101 
Professional  conduct,  281 
Wigand  on,  2S3 
during  labor,  318 
Rainald  on,  318 
Dr.  Clarke  on,  319 
Profiles  of  the  female  torso,  57 
Prognosis, 

cautious  in  labor,  S95 


Prognosis, 

anseultation  as  grooBd  of,  407 
Prolapse  of  the  cord,  466 

effects  of,  467 

management  of,  467 
Prolapsus  uteri,  100 

in  pregnancy,  191, 868 
Promptness,  necessity  for,  499 

cases,  600 
Puberty,  156 

age  of,  136 
Pubic  arch,  40 

deformity  of,  616 
Pubis,  60 

arch  of,  61 

symphysis  of,  61 

ramus  of,  361 

fkulty,  881, 616 
cases,  338 
Pudenda,  88 

Puerperal  convulsions,  453 
causes,  458 
Collins  on,  463,  466 

generally  in  primipare,  457 
Clarke  on,  467 
Collins  on,  467 
Merriman  on,  457 

prevention  of,  465 

symptoms  of,  468 

treatment  of,  468 

consequences  of,  469 
cases,  460, 461 
Puerperal  fever,  614 

causes,  683,  61^,  639,  631,  633,  636 

symptoms,  616,  640 

diagnosis,  644 

pathology  of,  618 

precautions  against,  638 

tympanites  of,  641 

angulation  of  intestine  in,  643 

prognosis  of,  666 

non-contagious,  629,  631 

treatment  of,  646 

venesection,  the  cure  of,  646 

M.  Baudelocque  on,  660 

Dr.  Collins  on,  650 
letter  on,  652 
Pnrkinje,  115 
Purkinjean  vesicle,  118 
Puzos,  339,  249,  617 
Pythagoras,  maxim  of,  395 


Qu€telet,  M.,  285 
Qu6Tenne*8  iron,  170 
Quickening,  194 

definition,  195 

causes,  195 

in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  195 

as  a  sign,  278 


Raciborski,  125,  170 

Rachitis,  508 

Radford,  Dr.,  438 

Rainald,  Thomas,  318,  375,  396,  417,  523 
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Raintrd,  M.,  326 
Randolph,  Dr.,  667 
Recto-Tagiotl  Mptum,  98 
RemoTal  of  the  placenta, 

before  the  child.  438 
argaments  (or,  438 
againtt,  439 
Renauldin,  Dr.,  151 
Reprodactite  periodicity  in  nature,  143 

organs,  influence  of  on  the  eonatitation, 
191 
Rettitntion,  69 
Retained  placenta,  337 
Retarded  labor, 

by  obliquity,  387 

by  rigid  os  ateri,  330 
perineam,  332 

by  faulty  sacrum,  331 
pubis,  331 
Retroversion  of  the  womb,  198,  253 

causes,  198,  254 

cases,  254,  256 

treatment,  257 

cured  by  catheter  alone,  258 

in  the  virgin,  259 
case,  259 

permanent,  261 

with  pregnancy,  260 

Dr.  Yardley*s  case,  261 

Amussat*s  case,  261 
Revaccination  during  pregnancy,  488 
Rheumatism  of  the  womb,  159 

in  labor,  299 

Wigand  on,  300 

diagnosis  of,  300 

case,  301 
Rigby,  Dr.,  311 
Rindskopf,  140 
Rita-Christina,  220,  492 
Rohrer's  case,  221 
RokiUnsky,  741 
Rosen rouller,  HI 
Rotation,  68 

to  assist,  326 

forced,  518 
case,  519 

to  effect  by  forceps,  552 
in  breech  cases,  560 
0    Round  ligaments,  65 

during  pregnancy,  198 

in  retroversion,  198,  254 
Rupture  of  the  membranes, 

in  hemorrhage,  430 

of  the  uterus,  519 
Ruysch,  338 


8accombe,  M.,  290 
Sacral  nerves,  44 
Sacro-iliac  junction,  48 
Sacro-vertebral  angle,  48 

sciatic  notch,  50 
ligament,  50 
Sacrum,  43 

faulty,  330,  516 

deformed,  516 

promontory  of,  48 
Scholar,  influence  of  the,  284 


Schleiden,  175 
Schwann,  Thomas,  125, 127 
Secale  comutum,  672 
Second  position, 

of  vertex,  70 
of  right  shoulder,  504 
of  left  shoulder,  505 
of  pelvic  presentation,  86 
of  the  face,  383 
of  the  breech,  405 
Seller,  200 

Serres's  views,  219,  221 
Sex,  130 
Sharp  crotchet,  583 

objections  to,  583 
Shear-bone,  50 
Shoulder  presentation,  413 

causes  of,  413 

diagnosis  of,  413 

turning  in,  416,  502 

right  positions  of,  503 

left  positions  of,  604 
Shoulders, 

mechanism  of  delivery  of,  311,  334 
Siamese  twins,  219 
Siebold*s  forceps,  536 
Sigaultian  section,  562 

condemned,  562 
Signs  of  pregnancy,  191,  271 

often  overlooked,  271 

rational,  unreliable,  272 

physical,  272 
Simon,  Frans,  140 
Simpson,  Prof.,  311,  418,  438, 511,  512 

letter  from,  369 
reply  to,  371 
Sims,  Dr.  Jno.,  letter  of,  349 
Sitting  up,  345 

too  soon,  347 
Sixth  position,  73 

case,  74 
Skull-cap  in  coryxa,  721 
Smallpox  in  pregnancy,  485 
Smellie,  234 

forceps  of,  533 
Snuffles,  the,  718 
Solayr^s,  567 
Sore  mouth,  715 

treatment,  716 

nipples,  684 

treatment  of,  685 

Dr.  Physick  on,  686 

pommade  for,  686 
Spencer,  Earl,  226 
Spontaneous  evolution,  424 

nature  of,  424 
SUnley,  Edward,  101 
Stein,  34 
St.  Hilaire,  221 
Strait,  superior,  38,  41 

plane  of,  55 

deformed,  510 

inferior,  41 
Stroma,  111 
Strophulus  albidus,  715 

intertinctus,  715 
Subsidence  of  the  womb,  288 
Suckling,  362 
Sue,  M.,  562 
Sydenham  on  Epidemics,  623 
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SuppreHio  mentinniy  156 
Swan,  Dr.,  125 

Swelled  feet  of  pregntncj,  238 
Symphjteal  ligamenti,  61 
Symphyseotomy,  562 
Syncope,  344 

cause,  346 

afler  hemorrhage,  346 
danger  of,  348 


Table  of  menatraal  perioda,  178 
Tablier  des  Hottentots,  93 

Lawrence  on,  94 

Merat  on,  94 

CuTier  on,  94 
Tache  embryonaire,  113 
Tampon,  the 

in  abortion,  250 

in  hydatids,  242 

when  inadmissible,  252 

never,  369 

danger  of,  252 
Tenesmus,  292 

to  prevent,  254 
Teratologics!  fcetuses,  220 
Tertullian,  524 
Tessier,  226 
Third  position  of  vertex,  71 

mechanism  of,  71 

of  pelvic  presentation,  86,  405 
Thrombus  of  labium,  89 
Tonics,  168 
Touching,  or  examination,  296 

object  of,  296 

mode  of  proceeding,  297 
Transcendental  anatomy,  236 
Transverse  head, 

forceps  in,  555 
Tubal  pregnancy,  119 
Tumors  in  the  pelvis,  518 

during  labor,  518 

management  of,  518 

proposal  to  puncture,  518 
Dr.  Beesley's  case,  519 
Tunica  granulosa,  112 
Turning,  413,  416,  495 

Rainald  on,  417 

time  for,  417 

preparation  for,  417 

mode  of  performing,  418,  496 
Collins  on,  418 
Simpson  on,  418 

to  know  when  completed,  419 

difficulties  of,  420 

engagement  of  the  head  during,  497 

afler  treatment,  420 

in  placenta  praevia,  436 

in  2d  vertex  position,  500 

in  3d     do  do        502 

in  4th   do  do        502 

in  5th   do  do        502 

in  shoulder  presentations,  502 

in  deformed  pelvis,  511 
Simpson  on,  511 
Lee's  cases,  513 
Turn  out  the  clot,  359 
Twins  and  triplets,  489 


Twins  and  triplets, 

relative  frequency  of,  489 
Churchill  on,  489 

signs  of,  489 

delivery  of,  490 

placenta  of,  492 

chorion  of,  492 

amnion  of,  492 

development  ot,  222 

locking  of  heads  of,  491 

danger  of  hemorrhage,  493 
Tympanitis  of  puerperal  fever,  643,  660 
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Umbilical  cord,  213 

length  of,  214 

knots  in,  218 

composition  of,  204 

ring,  closare  of,  710 
Umbilici  vesicle,  212 

arteries  and  veins,  213 
retraction  of,  710 
Unassisted  labors, 

proportion  of,  317 

Boivin  on,  317 
Urachas,  213 
Ureters,  66 
Urethra,  96 

diseases  of,  96 
Uterine  muscles,  234 
Uterus,  the,  103 

inflammation  of,  620 

structure  of,  &c.,  104 

lining  membrane  of,  Coste  on,  105 

fibres  of,  105 

Chailly  on,  105 

spasm  of,  106 

absence  of,  151 
cases,  151,  153 

dimensions,  189 
at  term,  198 

weight  of,  189 

after  labor,  189 

gravid,  appearance  of,  233 
Smeilie  on,  234 

obliquity  of,  236 

pressure  of,  in  vessels,  236 

during  menstruation,  146 


Vaccination  during  pregnancy,  487 
Vagina,  the,  64,  100 

influence  in  prolapsus,  100 

follicles  of,  102 

structure  of,  102 

laceration  of,  519 
Vaginal  vesicocele, 

in  labor,  328 
Vagitus  uterinus,  315 
Valentin,  Dr.,  125 
Vallet's  mass,  170 
Valve  of  Botalli,  697 
Varicose  veins,  238 
Velpeau,  34,  200,  612 
Venesection, 

during  labor,  322 
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Venetection,  Deweet  on,  322 
object  of,  322 
evili  of,  322 
when  demanded,  322 
Version,  495 

by  the  head,  495 
Veitibulam,  95 
Viability,  696 
Viardel,  384 
Villerm^,  284 
Vital  triangle,  470 
Vitellary  matter, 

identity  of  with  corpua  lateam,  123 
nature  of,  123 

Carpenter  on,  125 
Bernhardt  on,  125 
Biachoff  on,  125 
IlenM  on,  125 
Huachke  on,  125 
Schwann  on,  127 
Von  Baer  on,  125 
MUller  on,  125 
Vitelline  sac,  213 
Vomiting  of  pregnancy,  192 
causes,  193 
treatment,  193 
cases,  192 
in  beginning  of  labor,  295 
Von  Baer,  116,  125 
Valva,  88 

W 

Wagner,  Rudolph,  95,  112,  118 
WakleyU  experiments,  374 
Weaning,  70S 

in  mammary  abscess,  694 


Weber,  203 

Weed,  688 

Whale,  fcDtus  of,  205 

Wigand,  Justus  Heinrich,  56,  284,  314 

Wind  pregnancy,  243 

Womb,  the,  103 

structure,  &c.,  104 

how  sustained  in  the  pelvis,  104 

rheumatism  of,  159 

development  of,  during  pregnancy,  189, 
233 

antagonism  of  cervix  and  fundus  of,  189 

painless  contractions  of,  197 

examination  of,  at  term,  208 

prolapsion  of,  101 

during  pregnancy,  252 

retroversion  of,  253 

with  pregnancy,  260 

subsidence  o^  288 

afler  delivery,  342 

power  of  contracting,  421 

laceration  of,  519 

inversion  of,  601 

state  of,  in  child-bed  fever,  619 
Women,  non-menstruating,  151 
Wood,  Prof.,  739,  741 


Yelk-ball,  112 
Yardley,  Dr.,  case,  261 


Zona  pellucida,  112 
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BENNETT  ON   PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  07i   WOOD. 

I3F*  Subscribers  for  iS-"*.*?.  who  do  not  pos«^>ss  the  commencement   of    Todd   and  Bjst! 
Pbybiolo^y,  can  obtain  it,  m  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  ^<fl  l>agcs,  \«'ith  o%-er  100  ii'.i 
bjtofaail,  free  of  postage,  on  a  remittance  oi^i.  50  to  the  pub1i>her». 


i:u!4i^ 


It  will  thus  l>e  wen  that  for  the  small  !»um  of  FI\'E  DOLLARS,  paid  in  adianc^.  the  *al«: 
will  obtain  a  Quarterly  and  a  Alonthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES 

matled  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  pot^tage. 

Thchc  very  favoruble  term*  are  now  pre«>cnted  by  the  publiitherei  with  the  view  of  r^nxiTK 
difficulties  and  objections  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  erf; 
every  incmlicr  ot  the  nrolession  throiighout  the  United  States.  The  rapid  exten.tiuo  of  mt.a 
ties,  will  now  place  the  numbers  Ijelure  bub^cribers  with  a  certainty  and  di>patch  ni»t  tk-rf. 
mtainublc;  while  by  the  f^yfiiem  now  propo*«ed.  every  !iub!»criber  throughout  the  I'ni.w  i*  i^^ 
upon  un  ciiual  fooi'int',  at  the  very  ^ea^onable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  wk 
further  cx}KMi>e. 

Those  Mibscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  oubscriptioa  oil 
Dollars  Will  entitle  thcin  to  the  Journal  onlv,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the«p 
of  their  own  poMnjrc  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  u  remittance  whea  '-t 
Mg  the  Journal  will  thus  lM^  apparent. 

A«  the  Medical  News  and  Lihrar\-  i^  in  no  case  uent  without  advance  payment,  its  subwr. 
will  alw!iy<  rotvive  it  free  ot  |»ostaGe. 

It  !-h...ii;(l  also  lie  borne  in  mind  that  the  piibiishers  will  now  take  the  risk  of  remittance-*  tr« 
only  To»\viuu\g>  in  ca>e»  of  io».'«,  a  cerlilicate  from  the  nubscriber's  Postmaster,  that  the  mooej 
du\Ymviv\ei\  aivOi  forvfaidcd 

py  FuiuVft  aX  ^t  %\  \Vk«  «viin«Qr\]ftr  %  \^'»»&  o^  t«^v&«D«^x«K»Ax«V^'^^aieat  of  »ube«riptira«- 


AND  80IENTIP1G   PUBLICATIONS. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containiDg  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemiatry,  Materia  Medica,  Tkerapeuiieii,  and  Practice  of  Mediciiie.    By  Jnnjr  Null,  M.  D 
and  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.    Second  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thicic  volume  royal  I'Jino.  oi  u   e 
1000  iMige<«,  wiib  35U  iUu»trationt.    C7  See  Neill. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.  C.8. 
ProfcMor  of  Cbemtstry  in  the  Rofal  Military  Academy,  Woolwiek. 

AND 

C.    L.    BLOXAM, 

Formerly  First  AMittant  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical,  with  a 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofxasn.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  602  page»,  with 
illudtrations.    {IVote  ReaJf.) 

There  was  still  wnntinir  some  book  which  shoald  who  resm^fs  to  parsoe  for  himself  a  steady  search 
aid  the  young  snnlytical  chemist  through  all  the  .  into  the  cheiiiicnl  mvsterles  of  creatiim.  For  such 
phases  of  the  seienee.  The  '*  Handbook'*  of  Messrs.  a  stodrat  the  *  Hsndbook'  will  prnve  nn  ezeellent 
Abel  sad  Bloxam  appears  to  supply  that  want.  As  4tuide,  sisce  he  will  find  ia  it,  u«'t  merely  the  most 
Dr.  Hofmann  says  m  his  brief  Preface, '*  The  pre-  approved  modes  of  snalytieal  investigation,  bat 
seat  volume  is  a  synopsis  of  their  (the  authort*)  ez-  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  necesssry.  with  sucli 
perienee  in  iaborntory  teaching  ;  it  gives  the  neces-  manipulatory  details  as  rendered  Faradny^a  '  Che> 
sary  iastruction  in  chemical  roaaipnlation,  aeoneise  ,  micnl  Manipalations*  so  valuable  at  the  time  of  its 
account  of  general  rhemiatry  as  far  as  it  is  Involved  publicatii«.  Beyond  this,  the  importance  of  the 
in  the  npenitiona  of  the  laboratory,  anil  Isstly,  quali-  .  work  is  incressed  by  the  introduction  of  much  or  ilie 
tative  and  aiiaatitative  aaalyais.  1 1  must  be  under-  technical  chemistry  of  the  maanfactory.*'— .jrAc- 
■toud  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  f(»r  the  earnest  student,    tuKum. 


ASHWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illu»trate<l  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.    With  Additions  by  Paul  Bbok 
GooDARo,  Al.  D.    Second  American  edition.    lu  one  octavo  volume,  ol'&20  pages. 

AANOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  for  univercal  uw,  in  plain  or  non>technical  lan^age.    A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.    Complete  iji  one  octavo  volume,  of  484  pages  with  about  twu  hundred  illustrations. 

BENNETT  (J.   HUGHES),   M.  D.,   F.  R.  S.  E., 

Professor  of  (Hiaieal  Mediciae  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS, and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Laryngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken 
for  or  a«KoiMaied  with,  Phthisis,    la  one  handsome  ogtavo  volume,  with  beautiful  wood-cuts. 

Now  p«ibli>hinG:  in  the  <<  Medical  News  and  Library"  for  1854,  and  fumi»bed  gratia  to  advance- 
paying  sultrcribers  to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

How  it  may  be  most  efleetually  earried  into  prae-  The  elegant  little  treatise  before  as  shows  how 

tice,  oar  readers  will  learn  from  Dr.  Benaett*s  pages,  faithnilly  and  intelligently  these  investigations  have 

especially  from  the  histories  of  the  valuable  and  in-  been  pursued,  and  now  sncccssfully  the  author's 

teresting  casea  which  he  records.   Indeed,  if  the  au-  studies  have  resulted  in  clearing  up  s«Miie  of  the  mos( 

thor  had  only  reported  these  eases  he  would  have  doubtml  points  anil  conttictinjjr  ooctrlnes  hitherto 

benefited  his  profession,  and  deserved  our  thaaka.  Aa  antertalaed  ia  reference  to  the  history  and  trestmeat 

it  ta,  however,  his  whole  volume  ia  so  replete  with  of  pulmimar)-  tuberculosis.— AT.  V.  Jourmml  •/ ifiULi^ 

valuable  matter,  that  we  feel  bound  to  reetmimend  caf  aarf  Csl/alera/  Sciracs,  March,  18M. 
nur  readers,  one  and  all,  to  peruse  it.— JLoa^.  Lanut. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Ui>ea»e.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  430  pagea, 
with  wood-cuts.    {Now  lUaJf.) 

This  edition  will  be  found  materially  improved  over  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  caraAiDy 
revised  it,  and  inado  coiisiderabte  additions,  anKwniing  to  about  seventy-five  pi^s. 

This  editicn  has  been  carefully  revised  and  altered, ,  that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  are  not  fblly  alive  to 
and  various  additions  have  been  made,  which  render  ,  the  importance  and  frequency  of  the  diaeaseof  whiek 


It  more  complete,  and,  if  possible,  more  worthy  of ,  it  takes  cognisance.    The  presentedjtina  is  si>  nack 
the  high  appreciation  In  whieh  it  is  held  by  the  ^  enlargsfltsltered, and  improved,  that  it  caa  seareely 

medical  profession  throughout  the  world.    A  copy    ' ■" — '  '^ "-      -«      - 

ahould  be  in  the  pnaseaaitA  of  every  physician. — 
Cknrttstom  Med.  Journal  and  JKceuir,  Msrch,  18M. 

We  arfi  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportioa  ns  a 
kaow ledge  of  uterine  diseaaes  becomes  more  appre- 


e  Jiled,  this  work  will  be  proporiioaably  established 
as  a  tezt-brNtk  ia  the  professioa.— JAs  Lmme4t. 

When,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  one 
almost  entirely  unkmiwn  to  theobstatrieal  celebrities 
•»f  the  aay ;  aad  even  now  we  have  raaaoa  to  kaow 


be  considered  tde  same  work.— X>r.  Mlamkimg*»  J^ 
struct. 

Few  works  Issue  from  the  medical  press  whiek 
are  st  once  original  and  aouud  in  dtictriae ;  but  aneh, 
we  feel  assured,  is  the  admirable  treatise  now  before 
ns.  The  imeorunt  practical  precepts  which  the 
author  inculcates  are  all  rigidly  deduced  fnirn  facts. 
.  .  .  Every  page  of  the  book  is  giHid,  and  emiaently 
praetleal.  .  .  .  8o  fsr  as  we  know  sad  believe,  it  ia 
the  best  work  on  the  snbjeet  of  whiek  it  traal8.p* 
JTeaO/jf  J»mrnal  i/ JTcduai  Scitmtt. 


BLANeUARD  at  LEA'S  MSUieAL 


BEALE  (UIONBI^  JOHN);  M.  R.  0.8*,  &c. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RELATION  TO   MIND   AND   BODY. 

A  Series  of  LeUOT»  from  m  old  Practkkmer  to  a  Puiort.    !■  om  hiadtow  voIhbs,  rojal  IStao., 

extra  doth* 

BILLING   (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.    Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  vA 

Improved  LoimIoii  edJtioB.    In  oae  bandsone  octavo  volume,  extra  doihi  290  page*. 
BLAKI8TON   (PEYTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  ftc. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS    ON    CERTAIN    DISEASES    OF    THE 

CHEST,  and  on  the  Priociples  of  Anscultatluo.    In  one  vohmi«;  8vo.,  pp.  394. 

BURROWS  (QEORQE),  M.  D. 

ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  On- 

nection  between  tke  Afiedions  of  the  Braia  arid  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    Ia  one  8vo.  toI^  witb 
colored  plates,  pp.  210. 

BUDD  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Medieiae,  ia  Kiag's  Cvllege,  Loadoa. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.    Second  American,  from  the  ^becood  and 

enlarged  London  editioo.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  four  beaufifnUy  eoloied 
plaieii'i  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    pp.  468.    New  edition.    {Just  iMued.) 

The  reputation  which  this  work  has  obtained  as  a  full  and  practical  treatise  oa  aa  important  els»« 
of  disease:^  will  not  be  diminished  by  this  improved  and  enlaiged  edition.  It  has  been  eaiefally  iso 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author ;  toe  number  of  plates  has  been  increased,  and  the  style  of  its  ne- 
cfaanical  execution  will  be  found  materially  improved. 

The  fall  digest  we  have  given  of  the  acw  matter 
introduced  into  the  present  Tolarae,  is  evidence  of 
the  value  we  place  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  profoa- 
aion  bus  required  a  second  edition  of  a  rooai^raph 
such  as  that  before  us,  bears  honorable  testimony 
to  its  Bsefiilncss.     For  many  years.  Dr.  Badd's 


work  mast  be  the  anthority  of  tke  ^reat  snis  nt 
British  practitioaers  oa  the  hepatic  diaeases;  sad  it 
is  aatipnetory  that  the  sab^ct  ha  a  beea  takea  op  bv 
so  able  aad  experirared  a  phyaiciaa. — Mfitiak  m»i 
Fmnigm  Jfferfica-CMrnvgfcaJ  fUritw. 


BUOKLER  (T.  H.),  M.  D., 
Formerly  Physician  to  the  Baltimore  Aimshonse  Infinaary,  Ae. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF   FIBRO- 

BKONCIIITIS  AND  KHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volomr,  eiiri 
oloth.     {Naw  Ready.) 


The  concluding  chapter  on  Trealmeat  ia  fall  of 
sound  practical  Boggestloos,  which  make  this^mi- 
neatly  a  book  to  be  prized  by  the  **  working  doctor" 


rather  than  the  rocreeloset  student. — y,  J.  Mtdicai 
Keportetf  March,  laM. 


BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN  REESE,   AND  ALFRED 

MAKKWICK.    One  thick  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  plates,    pp.  400. 

BRODIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  C),  M.  D.,  &c. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.    1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth.     350  pp. 

BT  TBI  SAMB   AUTBOR. 

SELECT  SURGICAL  WORKS,  I  vol.  8vo.  leather,  oontaining  CliDical  Lecture? 

OQ  Sultry,  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Origrans. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.    A  new  and  enlarged  American,  from  the  last  improved 
Lonilon  edition.    With  over  sixty  illustrations.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  clofh. 

The  new  edition  o(  Dr.  Bird's  work,  though  not    salts  of  those  microscopical  and  chemical  reaearchft 
inereased  in  size,  has  been  greatly  modified,  and 
much  of  it  rewritten.    It  now  presents,  in  a  com- 

fteodious  form,  the  gist  of  all  that  is  known  and  re- 
iahle  in  this  department.  From  Its  terse  style  and 
cfinvenient  size,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
student,  to  whom  we  cordially  commend  iX.—Tke 

Mtdiemi  Examintr.  :  Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  reader  it  a  faithful  rep  re- 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  ns  to  say  anything  •«»tntion  of  the  present  state  of  scientific  kB<«rIea|:r 
of  the  merits  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so  "»  theenbject  it  embraces.- TA*  Brttisk  mmd  JFfcrf  ir" 
admirably  brings  into  practical  applicaticm  the  re-    Bl«a%co'Ch%rwrsttt  iCevfcw. 

BT  THE  9AXI  AtTTHOB. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Expenmental  Intro- 

ductioQ  to  the  Physical  Sciences.    Illustrated  with  nearly  ibur  hundred  wood-cuts.    FrtHn  the 
third  London  e^lion.    In  ona  nital  voVasnt^  toyal  12ino.    pp.  402. 


regarding  the  phyaioloiry  and  pathology  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  which  nave  contributrd  so  nncb  i« 
the  increase  of  our  diHgnostic  powers,  aad  to  ilic 
extension  and  satisfactory  employment  of  our  rhcra- 
pnutic  resnarees.  In  the  prepuratif>n  oif  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  &>I'.'uif 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D., 
Profenor  of  NaCwiM  McdlM  «b4  Medieal  Jariapradeiiee  in  th«  Gollaft  of Physietoat  aod 

Surgeons,  New  York. 

THE  HISTORY.  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  THE  FEVERS 

OF  T1JE  UNITED  STATES.    Third  edition,  reviwd  and  improved.    In  one  octavo  volume, 
of  »ix  hundred  pages,  beautifully  printed,  and  alrongty  bound. 

In  preparing  a  new  ediiioB  of  this  viandard  work,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  such  obser- 
vatiouH  and  invent igatioos  as  have  appeared  since  the  publioation  of  his  la»t  revision,  and  be  has 
eiideavo'rtHl  in  every  way  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continuanoe  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  which 
it  ha»  been  hitherto  recei\'ed. 


The  masterly  and  elegmat  treatise,  by  Dr.  Bartlett 
is  invaluiible  to  the  Ainerieaa  scttdeat  and  practi* 
tioaer.— JDr.  Holwut''t  Report  t9tk§  N^t.  Mkd.  Amo* 
tiatiou. 

We  r^anl  it,  rmni  the  esamiaatlnB  we  have  made 
of  it,  the  best  work  no  fevers  extant  in  cor  laaguage, 


Of  the  valae  and  importance  <vf  sneh  a  work,  it  is 
needless  here  to  speak ;  the  profession  of  the  United 
States  owe  mach  to  the  aathor  for  the  very  abla 
volume  whieh  he  has  presented  to  them,  and  for  the 
earef^I  and  judieioas  Bsaaaer  in  whieh  he  has  oam- 
eated  his  task.    No  one  volume  with  which  we  are 


anil  as  such  cunlially  recommend  it  to  the  metlic^i  ecquaintcd  conUins  so  complete  a  history  ».f  oar 

pubtic— *r.Loui«  Utdiealamd Surgical  Jvurnat.  ^V"^V  '^'■-    T*»  P/'  Bartlett  we  owe  our  best 

"^  thauka  for  the  very  able  volume  he  has  given  as,  as 

Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  most  eompleta  history  embodying  certainly  the  most  eomplete,  mcihodieali 

of  our  fevers  which  has  yet  beca  publiahed,  and  and  satisfactory  account  of  our  fevers  nny  where  to 

every  practitioner  should  avail  huaaelf  of  its  eoa-  be  met  with.— Tlfcs  Ctarlcifsn  Jfsd.  Jvmrmml  end 

lieats.-i«r*«  WttUm  Lmmett,  Rtriew, 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF   MEDICAL   CHEMISTRT.     In  oae  neat 

volume,  royal  12aio.,  with  numerous  illustrafioos.    pp.  288. 

BT  THE  SAMB  AUTKOB. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    PRACTICAL   CHEiMISTRT,   INCLUDING   ANA- 

LVSIS.    With  numerous  illustratioBt.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  13mo.    pp.  350. 


BARLOW  (QEOAQE  H.),  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 

In  one  oeiavo  volume.    (Pnpmnng.) 

CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 
Edited  by  Dungusok,  Fobbks,  Tweedie,  and  Conollt,  in  four  large  oota^o 
voiamcs,  strongly  bonnd.    jQr  See  Dunolison. 


COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OF   FEMALES,  and  on  the  Special 

H>'giene  of  I  heir  Sex.  Translated,  vrith  many  Notes  and  Additions,  bv  C.  D.  Mbig*,  M.  D. 
Seowd  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  volume,  octavo,  with  numerous  wood-cuts, 
pp.  720. 

Tlie  trostise  n(  M.  CMombat  is  a  learned  and  la-  i  M.  Colombat  Do  Lasers  has  not  eonseerstad  ten 
borious  eoinntientary  on  these  ilisesses,  indicating  vears  ofstuditios  toil  sod  research  to  the  frailer  sex 
very  C(«tidrrnble  research,  rreat  aceoraey  of  jadg-  in  vain{  and  althoof  h  we  regret  to  hear  it  is  at  the 
meat,  aod  a»  iociauuderable  persoaal  experienee.  expense  of  health ,  he  has  imposed  a  dri»t  of  grstitode 
With  the  riipioDS  notes  and  additioasof  itsexperi-  sswell  upon  the  professi'tniasaponthe  miufaersand- 
enced  snd  very  ervdite  transtntrir  and  editor,  Dr.  :  dao^hters  of  bcaatiful  Pfanee,  which  that  gallant 
McigBi  it  preseats,  probably,  one  of  the  most  com-  ;  nation  knows  best  how  to  nekauwledge.^Ans  Or- 
piete  und  comprehensive  works  on  the  sabject  we  :  J«eiM  Jfsdicni  /ssmoi. 
possess.— Anuricnn  Mtd.  JourtuU. 

COPLAND  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  fte. 

OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATiMENT  OF   PALSY   AND 

AI'OPLEXY,  and  of  the  Forms,  Seats,  Complieations,  and  Morbid  Relations  oi  Pnralyiie  and 
Apoplectic  DiM:ui«s.    In  one  volume,  rojrnl  iSbio.,  extm  cloth,    pp.  326. 


CHAPMAN  (PA0FE88OA  N.),  M.  D.,  fte. 

LECTURES   ON    FEVERS,   DROPSY, .  GOUT,  RIIEUAlATISM,  &o.  Ao. 

In  one  neat  8vo.  volume,    pp.  490. 

CLYMEA  (MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  &c. 

FEVERS;    THEIR   DIAGNOSIS,   PATUOLOCY,   AND   TREATMENT. 

Prrpait*d  and  Edited,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  Eamys  on  Fever  in  Tweedie*s  Library  vi 
Prautical  Medicine.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  600  pages. 

CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medics  and  Phsmwcj  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  0*  MATERIA  MEDICA 

AND  PHARMACY,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Penntyltanit.    In  one  very  neat  otftavo 
volume,  of  208  pages. 


g  BLANCHAB.D  fit  LEA'S   MEPIOAL  M 

CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.>,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Itc, 

Einmiacc  In  Fhyiioln^  tad  Compsntirs  Auimnr  In  Iks  Uainniir  of  I-ondna. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  cbiof  i^plkAti 

Pivchology,  Pslhdlogy,  TherBpemics,  Hygitfriu,  anil  Forensic  Medicine.  Flllll  Atnerioi 
llic  rounli  aiii]  enlirced  Londoo  eilillon.  With  three  bundred  *nd  roartMn  'tlla*lrktioas, 
vilh  aiiJitioni,  by  FbiiNcis  GdkmeT  Suirn,  M.D.,  Protemn  of  the  Ia»iitute>  of  Medina 
PennByi'«ni»Medic«lCollef*,&o.  la  one  very  large  MidbMoliftil  oa»TDTolunie,  vTabi 
iBTgii  |W^,  hBnd»onioly  pruLled  and  iiniosly  bound  in  teilber,  wilh  rmbod  buds.  New 
(ItUtly  /.«.«(.) 

Thi*  edition  hs*  heen  prinrpd  from  >heel»  prepared  for  ibe  piirpow  bv  ibe  kulhor,  » 
ititrodBced  nearly  ona  liuiidred  illasiraiions  ntn  in  ihe  LondoD  (utliion ;  yrmh  ii  t»*  atMi 
Ibe  advunagcoTacDreruituperinlendenceDDlhe  pari  orihe  edilar,  Wboha*  added  Dm i«a 
more  recent  iaveitiitaliooi  as  had  ercaped  the  auihor's  alleolion.     Neither  eane  nor  cxjr 

been  Miared  in  the  mecbanicBl  eieculionof  ibe  work  1 ' —  ■■ ■—  —  ' j..:..- 

IS  connJenlly  presented  ai"  in  every  way  one  of  lite  hi 
medical  pruleMiun  in  this  tountiy. 

erHnplele  work  on  the  Klines  Is  oui  i     The  but  It 


lannd 

"K"— 

■■^:"^rj»^ 

mIJ. 

"S 

aomplsle  upoiil 
(e  can  al  pteMo 

■tHTallcrUioBi, 

itodnCfd  br  il> 


men  Bam  own  IB-    ninilil  requ"*  ■  ntixw  of  iba  ii-buU  woi 
■>lllIinii>rhUphy-lKaTcalrai>>li]«(Hia  wtbHiireilaEd  Bid 


i>,  nr  miinlj  tcmoiieri 


Mbiecl  wiuilB  Ibe  reach  of  the  Anniefla  leiiler;  *!•"•"•  "m.  at«t  Bnrg.Jnnmt. 
Bad  while,  for  BTBllabillty  ai  ■  toiil-book,  wo  may  From  Ihii  baily  aod  mtertft  allealn  11 
perhspi  r«rel  In  (fowlh  la  holt,  we  are  lan  Ihal  I  »«n  by  oo.r  '"ilert  Ihiil  Utr  iilterBllKaB  ai 
U»UDdMi{nrphr»olncrwilll«l  (he  impoHibilllr  '  UOB*  in  IknBditiBB  tnder  It  almnal  a  aew 
arDiewsilM  »  Ihoreajh  dl(Mtnf  ihe  (Bci..^  ibo  ;  ami  wemoetmieoBr  rwHerB  ihoi  il  iaea 
v^iinoc  tdtbU  a  more  limited  cootpau— IddiuJ  beil  >i(iiimarlMnrih*eal*Iinrfteu<>f  nbyBJ 
ExamHur  icieace  wiUM  Itw  telek -if  &•  EBtlimliBaai 

pbyiieHB^jV.  r.  Jimtnal  of  Hhdliit,*. 

u  J!«;  ^^*^^  ■         of  Europe.  h««  iiB»i.™i[y  and  foV...i«  iTmt . 

laOfiDBge.— amtoKWJM.  IhoBBBSooeBmeBtofUliaewe^HioBofetari 

The  mn«  eomplcie  work  now  <uunl  la  oar  las-  I  Uauut  Phyaiolof  jr.  Ilia,  tntmu  •dtit.oa  I 
lUBie.— JV.  O.  Mc4.  Kttiiur.  i  n""!' y«irBbeeiialmn«l  Ihaanly  text-kiiDit  i 

'^  '  "ology  IB  Bll  our  medieal  •ehnnl.,  .M  lu  < 

T!iBehiiB|ci  BretooBumenrailoBdoHlpfen  bb-  nuaaianiia  thi  »nifr»iiiB  h»  breB  aaaatn 
Itnildl  notice  ID  thin  nluiB.  Al  cmrr  pnlni  where  I  any  work  in  My  dipartnKBl  of  nwdint  eein 
Ike  teeMi  illDgcnt  InbnrB  oT  organie  sbemiiti  aail  |  It  ta  qalu  UBiwermry  for  aa  ta  ■m»I 
n|H!r.-jniB(iM.^iiTBfemi«liediBler«ting«Baviilu.  ,  work  ae  in  men  I  •  would  Jani/ir.    "fi,,  a 

1iavehj«n'apured,iBtulBeDrjwraliB|!«ndBrrBo^i»(    plHiore  lo  ei-ery  ilintMt  ..f  PhyBnh,^,  * 

ayiten.'-eeMitm  Mill,  ad  Sirrt.Jcwmal.  phyaluiDgieal  adeage. — Okie  Mid.  oW  5h(. 

BY   THB  BlXa   417TROK.      (Ih  frev.) 

PRINCIPLES    OP    GENERAL    AND    COMPARATIVE    PHTSIOLi 

Intended  es  an  liitrodaolion  (o  the  Study  ot'  Humui  Pbyniuliigy;  and  as  ■  Guide  in  ibc 

Bopbical  piirsuil  of  Naiiiral  History.     New  and  improi-ed  ediliou.     In  on«  lane  amd  ksa 

oclBVo  vulume,  wiih  Miveral  handrod  beaulinil  illnsirBlioni. 

The  very  IhoroiiBh  roi-ision,  and  eiiensive  alieralions  made  by  Ihe  BUIhor,  hareesuMdi 
in  Ibe  prutuixd  appearaooe  of  Ihii  work.  Il  ii  now,  hovBver,  al  prcu,  ami  may  be  eswc 
publicwion  during  iho  ensuing  sumnier.  A  very  large  number  uf  new  and  importuil  illiMi 
tiBv«  been  prepued  for  i\,  and  tbe  publinher*  trust  lo  reader  Ihe  Vulnnie  worlhy  of  il*  sX' 


'ed  view  nf  lb 
iw  arriveii^^^i. 


refleBilaa  of  lli«  adnneed  lUIn  at  wbiA    bia  iliini>*ir  iu>  ■■  to  fi< 
- ■--'.-JIi.Ww  9»Br*rly  I  wil^ellhallhjaabitiwl 


iludy^XuMBe'i  Jisir. 


If  II  perfect  phy-  '  'dea 


in»,  liiei»dae«iaiiBai 


Tliia  work  iiandawiilioat  III  Icllnw.  Il  i*  aoc  '  ity  of  Uia  reuuaiBs  it  eoDUiii'  ' 
fewnen  m  Enropeoould  tiaveDaderuliefli  11  laona  ariaBit>'a(eiBlrhioh  Ihe  whole  i>  I'lmlirrt  ; 
DO  nqa,  tvs  believe.  ei>uld  hnv*  broaalit  lu  an  iac  i  profh^ioa  lalr,  but  tte  •eimife  wofM  u 
eeuful  an  luue  ai  Dr.  Corpemci.  Tl  reqgiieU  (nr  mail  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpmla  f 
ill  product  inn  B  plir«idufi.l  al  iincB  deeply  reo.l  in  Ureal  wnrk.  Il  muel.  iiHleeil,  aiU  lanelvc 
the  Inbur.  of  uiaeii,  oepible  of  takinf  a  general,  |  hli  nigh  repolminn  —UtdUal  Ti—i. 

BT  THI   EAHB    *ttTHO«.       (PrryBnV  ) 

THE  BHCROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.     In  one  baadsoaio  toI 

bcButirulIy  illusiraied  wilh  pln.iea  and  WDod-cuts. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.>|  M.  D.,  F.  R.  $., 
ExamiMT  la  Phyilology  and  Cmaparativ*  Aaatomy  ia  the  Uaivanity  of  Loadoa. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Second  American,  rrom  a  new  and  reviwd  London  edition.    Wiib 
hundred  and  ninety  illwtrationt.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume. 


la  publishing  ihe  irrt  editioa  of  this  work,  iiB  title  was  altered  from  that  ot  the  London  voIuhm, 
by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements"  for  that  of  **  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sanction 
the  titie  of  **  Elements"  is  still  retained  as  beinf^  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise.  A 
oompariMNi  of  the  pranant  edition  with  the  iurmer  one  will  show  a  material  improrement,  iha 
author  having  revised  it  thoroughly,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  seienoe.  By  condensing  the  less  important  portions,  these  numeroua 
additions  have  been  introduced  without  materially  mcreasing  the  bulk  of  the  wilume,  and  whik 
numerous  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  improved,  it  has 
been  kept  at  its  former  ver)'  moderate  price. 

The  best  and  most  eompleta  axposi  of  nodera 
Phyiiolngjr,  in  one  volame,  extant  in  the  English 
laogasge. — 9c.  Loui»  Medical  j9mrmQi. 

With  sneh  sa  aid  In  his  hand,  there  li  no  exeuso 
for  the  ignoraaee  often  diaplaycd  reapeeting  the  sab- 
jecfs  of  which  it  treats.  From  its  naprcteadin^  di- 
measinaa,  it  may  not  he  ao  eateemed  by  thoae  aaxioas 
to  make  a  parade  of  their  eradititm ;  bat  whuevar 
master!  its  efmteats  will  have  reason  to  be  proad  of 
his  phyiiological  aeqairemeata.  The  lllostratioaa 
are  well  selected  and  finely  executed.— Dahlia  Jbd. 

PffW. 


To  say  that  It  is  the  best  maaaal  of  Physiology 
now  befnre  the  pahtie,  would  not  do  soffleieat  Jaatiee 
to  the  aalhor.—Jlmf ale  Mfdiemi  /earaal. 


Ia  his  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exbaaeted  the  subject  of  Pfaysiohigy.  In  the  praaeat, 
he  gives  theeasraee,  aa  it  were,  ofttM  whdc^— ^.  F. 
Journal  ^f  Mtditvu, 

Those  who  have  oeeaaioa  for  aa  el^meatary  trea- 
tiae  oa  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to poaaeaa 
themselves  of  the  auwaalof  Dr.  Carpenter.  ■Jfsdtcai 


BT  THB  tAMB  AITTBOB. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Freface  by  D.  F.  Corub,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  o< 
scientific  words.    In  one  neat  IZmo.  volume.     {Now  Rtady,) 

Tfajs  new  edition  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  loan  extended  circulation  of  this  important  little 
work,  which  is  univenially  recognised  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and  nathology 
applied  to  ihe  sulijei't  of  inloxicatinff  liquors,  in  a  form  suited  both  for  the  profei^sion  and  the  public. 
To  Mscure  u  wider  di^Nrmination  of  its  doctrines  the  publishers  have  done  up  copies  in  flexible 
cloth,  suitable  for  mailiiiK*  which  will  be  forwarded  through  the  post-oHcc,  free,  on  receipt  of  fiAy 
Societies  and  others  supplied  in  quantities  for  distribution  at  a  liberal  deduction. 


CMELIU8  (i.  M.),  M.D., 
Professor  uf  Surgery  ia  th«  University  of  Heidelberg,  fte. 

A  STSTEM  OF  SURGERY.    TranaUted  Irom  the  Cknnui,  and  acoompMiied 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  Jorsi  F.  South.    Complete  in  three  very  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raieed  bands  and  double  titles. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  proaoaaee  it  the  beat  aad 
It  compreheaaive  ayatem  of  modera  aorgery  with 
which  weareaeqaaiafeed. — Jfedice- CAtrargicai  its- 
Tiem. 

The  fullest  and  ableat  digest  extant  of  all  that  rs- 
latea  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  aarf  ieal  pa- 
thology..—jlmrricca  Mtditmi  JomrmtU. 

As  c<iinplete  as  say  system  of  Saivery  eaa  wall 
be.— SoafMfR  MeditiU  and  SurgirmlJomrmal. 


The  moatlcaraed  aad  complete  systeoMtie  trsatiaa 
aow  extant.— i7di«*arg4  Mtditmi  Jearaal. 

A  eomplate  aaejrclopmdia  of  sargieal  scieaee  a 
very  complete  surgical  library— by  far  the  moat 
eomplelo  aad  aciealiic  system  of  surgery  ia  the 
English  language.— i^.  7.  Jtmmmi  ^Utditimt. 

The  most  exteasiveand  eompreheasive  aeconatof 
the  art  and  science  of  Sorf  erv  ia  our  li 


CHRISTtSON  (AOBEUT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  H.  8.  E.,  fte. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  on  the  PharmacoiMciRs  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States;  comprisinf^  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, Uw.**,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  tbe  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copioiu  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  tbirteen  large  woo«l-engravinge.  By  R.  EouttriLD  GRimTH,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handMHiie  octnvo  volimie,  of  over  1000  pages. 


It  is  not  needful  thst  we  should  compare  it  with 
the  other  phiirmncopvias  extaat,  which  enjoy  and 
merit  the  cimfidence  of  the  profession  :  it  is  eaoagh 
to  say  that  il  appears  to  oa  as  perfect  aa  a  Diapensa- 
tory,  ia  the  preaent  state  of  pharmaceaticai  seienee, 
eou  Id  be  made.  If  it  omita  aajy  details  pertaia wg  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  student  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  such  a  work,  we  coafess  the  omis- 
■oa  has  escaped  cmr  scmtiny.  We  cordially  rccom- 
maad  this  work  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  ia  aaed 
of  a  Dispensatory.  They  cannot  make  choice  of  a 
better — wttum  Joum.  •/ Mtdicin*  aad  Surgtff. 


There  is  not  ia  aay  laagnage  a  ssore  complete  aad 
perfect  Treatise.— JV.  Y.  AtuuUist. 

Ia  coaelasioa,  we  need  searceir  say  that  vra 
stroBgly  rccommead  this  work  to  all  riaaaea  of  oar 
readers.  As  a  Dispeasatof  y  and  eommeatary  oa  the 
Pharmaeopcsiaa,  it  ia  aarftvalled  ia  the  BMllab  or 
aay  other  language^— 7'As  Dtibiin  QuaritHfJmmrmmi, 

We  earnestly  rasemmaai  Dr.  Chriatiaea*a  IMa- 
paaaatoiy  to  all  oar  SMdars,  as  aa  ladiapeaaaMh 
eompaaioa,  nocia  the Btady  aaly ■  hat  ia  the BanHf 
also.— SrifitA  sad  Fofigm  Mtmtmi  BtwUw. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  MEDICALi 


CONDIE  (D.  F.),  M.  D.,  ito. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDKEX.    Fourth 

edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  of  nearly  750  pAgea.    {Jtut  Utmd.) 

From  tbx  Avthob's  Prstacs. 


The  demand  for  another  edition  has  afforded  the  author  an  opportunity  of  again  ^nhjeciiDgtbe 
entire  troBti<«e  to  a  careful  revision,  and  of  incorporating  in  it  every  important  obi^rvation  reuurded 
since  the  appearance  of  tha  last  editioD,  in  roferenoe  to  the  pathology  and  tbenipeutioi  ofihe  aeveral 
diseases  of  which  it  treats. 

Ill  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  as  in  those  which  have  preceded,  while  the  author  hai 
appropriated  to  his  use  every  important  faet  that  he  has  found  recorded  In  the  works  of  others, 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  the  subjects  of  which  be  treats,  and  the  numerooa  valuable 
ob^ri'ations — pathological  as  well  as  practical — disper^  throughout  the  pages  of  the  roedirat 
journals  of  Europe  and  America,  he  has,  nevertheless,  relied  chiefly  upon  bis  own  obserrmtions  sad 
experience,  acquired  during  a  long  and  tomewhat  extensive  practice,  and  under  circumstaBces  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  for  tms  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

Every  species  of  hypothetical  reasoning  has,  as  much  a"  possible,  been  avoided.  The  author  bas 
endeavored  throughout  the  work  to  confine  himself  to  a  sinople  statement  of  weIl-*8oertaioed  patho- 
logicol  facts,  and  plain  therapeutical  directions — his  chief  desire  being  to  render  it  what  its  triJa 
iuiport.**  it  to  be,  a  fractical  trxatise  or  thx  diseases  of  childrxzi. 

Dr.  Ctindie's  scholarship,  aenmm,  faidnstry,  aad  !  Ws  feel  assured  fmm  aetnal  experieaea  ttat  so 
practical  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  his !  physieiaa^a  library  can  be  enmpleta  witboaia  eopy 
Bomerono  eontribntlans  to  seienee. — Dr.  ifolmss**  i  of  this  work.— iV.  Y.  Jourmmi  oj  MtditiuM, 

Mtpmrt  to  tin  AmtritOM  M§4icmi  Aiiotiatiwm,  I      .         .^. .         ..  ^.  •        j-  ^      ^ 

S^  ...  ..  .«^^j3t'     A  veritable  psdhitrie  CBeyelnmBdm,aadaBhflarr 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  judgment,  Dr.  Cimdto  s    ^  Amerlcaa  medieal  liCeralara/^OMa  Mbditmi  mi 

Treatise  li  the  one  from  the  perusal  or  whieh  toe  i  s^fgit^i  Jtvmfil. 

practitiimer  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  great-  | 

est  sotiifuctiun  — WtsUrm  Journal  of  M$dieint  and 

Surgtrjf. 

One  of  the  best  worki  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Kngliah  language.— W«s«ni  LmnuU 


Perhaps  the  mtist  full  and  complete  work  now  be- 
fore the  pnifessioB  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  the  English  langusge.  It  is  vaetly  supe- 
rior to  roust  of  its  predecessors.— SVoajfivoaM  JuJid. 
Jsumol. 


We  feel  persuaded  that  the  American  medical  pm- 
fession  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  aa  a  very  fnnd, 
but  as  the  vxbt  but  **  Practical  Treatise  <ia  tke 
Diseases  of  Children." — Am€rUan  iUdicml  J»uttmi. 

We  proBOUBced  the  first  etlitioa  to  be  the  bm 
work  OB  the  diseases  of  cbildraa  in  the  Euiiik 
language,  aad,  ont  withstanding  all  that  baiMcs 

Sublished,  we  still  regard  it  ia  that  light^JMiM< 
^xamingr. 


COOPER  (BAANSBY  B.>,  F.  R.  8., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  Gny^s  Hospital,  &e. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY. 

lu  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  750  pages.    {Lately  hautd^. 


For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  has 
been  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital;  and  the  volume 
before  us  nuy  be  said  to  cunsiit  of  an  aeeonat  of 
the  results  of  his  surgical  ezperienoe  during  that 
long  peritxi     We  cordially  recoininend  Mr.  Bransby 


Cooper's  Lectures  as  a  most  valuahle  addiii'^  tn 
our  surgical  literature,  and  one  whieh  caaaot  faiJ 
to  be  of  service  both  to  atodcata  and  to  iboee  wks 
are  actively  engsged  ia  the  prvetice  of  their  proles> 
sioa.-— TA«  LoMttt. 


COOPER  (SIR  A8TLEY  P.),  F.  R.  S.,  d^c. 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OP  THE  JOIXTS. 

Edited  by  Bransby  B.  Coopkr,  F.  R.  S.,  2:c.  With  additional  Observationa  by  Prof.  J.  C 
Wabre?!.  a  new  American  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  numerous  illD^tfs- 
tions  on  wood. 


BT  TBX  SAME  AUTHOR. 


ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREAT31ENT  OF  ABDOMINAL   HERNIA. 

One  large  volume,  imperial  8vo.,  with  over  190  lithographic  figures. 


■T  TBS  BAMS  AtmOB. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND  OX 

THE  TIIVMUS  GLAND.    One  voU  imperial  8vo.,  with  177  figures,  on 29  plates. 


BT  THB  8AMI  AITTHOIl. 


ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twentj. 

five  MisceHaneous  and  Surgical  Papers.    One  large  voimne,  imperial  8vo.,  with  393  Hlgares,  on 
35  plates. 

These  last  three  Tohunea  oomplele  the  anrgical  writii^  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Ther  are  very 
handsomely  printed,  with  a  laige  niunber  ol  iithograiihio  pkataiy  caacutod  in  the  heat  aiyie,  and  are 
lnaMitea  at  qirwdhigly  ]ffw  prioaa. 


AND  SCrFNTTFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHilRCHILL  (FLEETWOOD)|  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
ON  TIIE  THEORY  AND  PBAGTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American, 

from  the  l«i*t  and  improved  Englwh  edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  ud  AdditioDt,  by  D.  FRAMcra 
CoMDic,  M.  D..  author  of  a  •'Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseamsa  of  Children,"  dec  With  139 
illuMratioas.    In  one  very  handiwaie  octavo  volume,  pp.  610.    {LaUiy  Issued.) 


Tn  bestow  praiac  oa  a  book  that  baa  received  nieh 
narked  appntbatitw  woatd  be  ■uperflaooa.  We  nerd 
oaly  eiiy,  therefore,  thm  if  the  firal  edition  wn» 
Choo)(ht  worthy  of  a  favorable  rectrptlon  by  the 
medicni  public^  we  can  eoaftdentlv  amrm  that  thia 
will  be  found  much  more  wo,  "the  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  atadent,  may  all  have  reeoarae 
to  ita  pnftea,  and  derive  from  their  peniaal  much  in- 
terest and  iairtruetion  in  every thinir  relating  to  theo- 
reticnl  and  practicnl  midwifery.— Dt(6f<»  Quarurlif 
Journal  ^  Medieml  Scunc; 

A  work  of  very  irreat  merit,  and  aneh  aa  we  can 
eoaSdetitly  rce«immcad  to  the  itudy  i>f  every  obate- 
trie  practitioner.— Loadon  Medical  OaxtUs. 

Thia  ia  certainly  the  moat  perfect  ayatem  extant. 
ft  ia  the  beet  adapted  for  the  pnrpnaea  of  ■  text- 
htmk,  and  chat  which  he  whoae  aeeecaitiea  eonftne 
him  to  i«e  iMNik,  fhonid  acleel  ia  prefereaee  to  all 
othera.— SealAcnt  Mtdieml  amd  Smrgieal  yeamal. 

The  muet  iHtpalnr  work  oa  midwifery  evar  iaaned 
from  the  Americiiapreaa. — CkarU$ta»  Mtd,Jaunial, 

Were  we  redaeed  to  the  aeceaait^  of  ha  vine  but 
Hu  wurk  on  midwifery,  and  ptrmitud  fe  ekoo*t, 
we  would  uaheaitatiogly  take  Cburehill.~ir««Ceni 
Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  ia  impiiasiUe  to  eoaccivf  a  more  naeful  and 
drnat  -  nmaual  than  Dr.  Chnrehlll*a  Practice  of 
Midwifery.— PremiK Ml  JCMteal  JomumI, 

Gertnialy,  in  oar  fq^inino,  the  ver}*  beat  work  on 
Hm  oahjoet  which  axitU.— ir.  V.  Afuimlut. 


No  work  holda  a  higher  poeitlon,  or  ia  more  de- 
aerviiw  of  being  placed  in  the  haoda  of  the  tvro. 
the  anvoneed  atudeat,  or  the  praetiliuner.— ilCraical 
Examintr. 

Previona  editiona,  under  the  editorial  anperviaioa 
of  Prof  R.  M.  liuaton,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deeerved  it;  but  thia,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  careflilly 
reviaed  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  preaent 
time,  doea  preient  an  nnuaually  accurate  and  able 
czpoaitfon  of  every  imuortant  particular  embraced 
in  the  departmcat  of  miuwifery.  •  •  The  clearneeii 
directncaa,  and  preeiaion  of  ita  teaehlnga,  together 
with  the  grcHt  nmciunt  of  atatisttcal  reaearch  which 
ita  text  exhibita,  have  aerved  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremoat  raak  of  w«»rka  la  thia  departmcat  or  re* 
■ledial  aeience. — N.  O,  Mttd.  mmd  Surg.  Jaurual. 


In  our  opinion,  it  forma  one  of  the  beat  if  not  the 
very  beat  tcxt-b«K>k  and  epitiune  of  obstetric  aeienee 
which  we  at  present  poaaeaa  in  the  Knglish  iaa- 
giiage.— AfeacA/y  Jearnoi  of  MUdieal  Seitue: 

'  The  clearnesa  aad  precisicm  of  style  in  whieh  It  ia 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  staiisticul  research 
which  it  cimtains,  have  aerved  to  place  it  in  the  firat 
rank  of  works  in  thia  department  of  medical  science. 
—N.  Y.  JsunuU  pf  Medtcims, 

Few  treatiaea  will  be  found  better  adapted  aa  a 
text-book  for  the  atndent.  or  aa  a  manual  fur  the 
frequent  conanltatlon  of  tne  yoong  practitioner .» 
Amtricmn  Mediemt  Joumml. 


BY  THB  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    In  one  large  and 

handiKNBe  volume  of  over  600  pages. 

The  preaent  volume  will  luatain  the  reputation 
acqnirerl  by  the  iiiitlii>r  from  his  previous  w«irks. 
The  reader  will  find  ia  it  full  and  judicious  diree- 
tiona  for  the  maaagemeot  of  infanta  at  birtli,  aad  a 
eompeadioua,  but  clrar  account  of  the  dieensea  to 
which  children  are  liable,  aad  the  moat  aaeccaaftil 
mfKie  of  treating  them.  VVe  muat  not  cloae  thia  no- 
tice withiHit  calling  attention  to  the  author's  style, 
which  is  perspicuous  and  polished  to  a  decree,  we 
regret  to  Bay,  not  generally  characteriatic  of  medical 
worka.  We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  Churchill 
mi*at  cordiiilly,  both  to  atndents  and  practiti«<ners, 
aa  a  valuable  and  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseasea  of  children. — Am.  Journ.  of  tkt  Mtd, 
8ci«me9i. 


We  rward  thia  volume  aa  poaaeaainc  more  claima 
to  C(Hnpletenc«B  thnn  any  other  of  I  lie  kind  with 
which  we  areiicquainted.  Moat  cordiiilly  and  eara- 
aally ,  therefore,  d«»  we  commend  it  to  our  profeaaioa- 
al  brethren,  and  wo  feci  aeaared  that  the  stamp  of 
their  anpnibatiim  will  indue  time  be  impreaaed  upon 
it.  After  an  atteative  perusal  i>f  ita  e«mtenta,  we 
hesitate  aot  to  aay,  thnt  it  is  one  of  the  moat  cmn- 
preheosive  ever  written  upon  the  diseiiaea  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  for  copioiuaeaa of  reference,  extent  of 
reaearch,  aad  pcrspicnity  of  detail,  it  ia  aearcelv-  to 
he  equnileii,  aad  aot  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
gaag e. — Dublin  QuarUrlf  Journal. 

After  thia  meagre,  aad  we  know,  verv  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  ChurchiU'a  work,  we  ahali  conclude 
by  aaying,  that  it  ia  one  that  caanot  fail  from  Ita  co- 
piouanem.  extensive  reaearch, and  geneml  accuracy, 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  in 
this  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particu- 
larly pleased  to  fiad  that  Dr.  Churchill  haa  done  full 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  A  inericaa 
authnre  i«  this  subject.  The  aanies  of  Deweea, 
Eberle,  C4mdie,  aad  Stewart,  occur  on  nenrly  every 


We  know  of  no  work  on  thia  department  nf  Prae* 
tieal  Medicine  which  preaenta  ao  candid  and  unpra- 
jadiced  a  stntement  or  posting  up  r»f  onr  actual 
knowledge  as  this. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Its  claima  to  merit  lioth  as  a  scieati6c  and  practi- 
cal work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
w«iuld  not  elevate  it  alMive  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  l>eiieve  that  very  few 
are  eiiual  to  it,  and  ni>ae  superior.— 5e«fA<ra  Mtd, 
the  moat  liberal  eitUTteoy  .—Tkt  Mtdical  Examiner,  i  tuU  Surgical  Journal. 


page,  aad  theae  anthora  are  eoaataatly  referreil  to  hy 
the  author  m  ternia  (»fthe  highest  praise,  and  with 


BT  THE  BAMS  AUTBOB. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 
CULIAR TO  WOMEN.  Selected  from  the  writingaof  nritii^li  Au1hon«  previous  to  Ihe  cIo!«e  ol 
the  Eighteenth  Century,    luone  neat  uciavo  volume,  of  about  four  hundred  and  liAy  pages. 

To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  haa  appeaded  notea, 
embodying  wimtever  information  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  pri>fessi<in  since  their  authors'  time.  He  has 
alan  pref  xcd  ui  the  Easaya  on  Paerperal  Fever, 
which  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  v(4nme,an 
atoreating  hiatorical  ikeleh  oiT  the  priacipal  epi- 


demics of  that  diseaae.  The  whole  forma  a  very 
valuuble  collection iifpapera,  by  professional  writara 
of  eminence,  oa  si»ine  of  the  most  imptirtantarcideata 
to  whieh  the  paerperal  fanala  ia  liablcw— Amsncmi 
Jenmai  ^  JMica/  ficiowej. 
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BLANCHAB.D  ^  LEA.'8  MEDIGAIj 


larilT.  ThU  ftftb  cdiUoa,  tefbra  ••.  U  w«U  nl 
latea  to  nrniatain  Dr.  Charchiirs  high  repalii 
It  wai  reriaed  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for 
Amerieai  pabliahera,  aad  it  aeema  to  na  that  thci 
acareely  nay  apeeiea  of  deairable  informatina  oi 
Bubjeeta  that  may  ant  be  fimnd  in  thta  work.<~ 
WttUrm  Jom  mml  ^  Jlifific«M  flMi  Smrgtrjf. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD).   M.  D..  M.  R.  I.  A.,   itc. 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  induding  those  of  PregDftacy  and  Cbil 

bed  A  new  American  edition,  rcTii«d  by  the  Author.  With  Notet  ami  Additioa^  by  D  Pej 
cm  CoNDiB,  M.  D.,  atitbor  of  •<  A  PracCienl  Trentise  on  the  Diaevea  of  Childm.*'  te  cm  ki 
Mid  htndaome  octavo  volume,  with  wood-cuta,  pp.  684.    {Just  Jknud.) 

From  the  AtUk&r*s  Prt/am, 

lo  reviewing  thia  edition,  at  the  requeat  of  my  Americtn  poMiaberB.  I  hnve  inaerteJ  wvemi  n 
•ectiona  and  cbaptem,  and  I  have  added,  I  believe,  all  the  infonrntion  we  have  derived  from  lec 
reaearcbea ;  in  addition  to  which  the  publiabera  have  been  ibrtnnate  enough  to  aecure  the  aervi 
of  an  able  and  highly  eateemed  editor  in  Dr.  Condie. 

We  now  reffrrtfully  Uke  leave  of  Dr.  ChnrehilPa 
bnok.  Had  our  typogrnphieal  limita  permitted,  we 
■hould  gladly  have  borr<iwed  more  from  its  riehly 
atored  page*'  la  ecmeluaiun,  we  heartily  reeom- 
mend  it  U*  the  profeaaion^  and  would  at  the  aame 
time  expreaa  our  firm  eonvietion  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  repuUtion  of  iu  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extenaive  utility  to  obatetric 
practitionera.— DwMm  Mtdifl  Pnst. 

Former  editiona  of  thia  vrork  have  been  noticed  in 

Crevioaa  numbera  of  the  Journal.  The  aentimenta  of 
igh  eommendation  expreaaed  in  thoae  n«»tieea,  have 
only  to  be  repeated  in  thia ;  not  from  the  fiict  that 
the  profeaaion  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  high 
■lerita  which  thia  work  really  poaaeaaea,  bnt  fWMu  a 
deaire  to  aee  the  prineiplea  and  ductrinea  therein 
contained  more  generally  ree<^ised,  and  more  uni- 
veraally  carried  out  in  practice. — N.  Y,  Joumml  qf 
Mtdienu. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deaervea  that  appro- 
bation, on  *'  the  diaeaaea  of  femalea,"  to  the  aame 
extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  dcwa.  Hia,  indeed,  ia  the 
only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  anbject ; 
and  it  may  be  commended  to  praotitionera  and  atu* 
denta  aa  a  muaterpiece  ia  ita  particular  department. 
The  former  editiona  of  thia  work  have  been  com- 
mended atrongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  won 
their  way  to  an  extended,  and  a  welUdeaerved  popu- 


We  are  jrratifted  to  annoanea  a  imtw  and  rrt 
editicm  of  Dr.  ChurehflPa  valuable  work  on  tiie 
eaaea  of  fenalca  Wc  have  ever  rq^arded  it  ai 
of  the  very  beat  worha  on  tha  aahjecta  eaahn 
withia  ita  aeope,  in  tho  Engliah  laaaaagv ;  and 
prcaeat  editioa,  enbaigrd  and  reviaed  by  the  aal 
reudcra  it  atill  naore  eatitled  to  the  eiqiadcBce  en 

Krofeaaion.  The  valuable  notea  of  Prof.  Bn 
ave  been  retained,  nad  contribute,  ia  ao  aMal 
gree,  to  eahanee  tiie  vahie  oi  the  wt>rk.  It 
aource  of  congratulatitm  that  the  pabliahera  1 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  la  thia  iaatanca, 
own  editor,  thua  aeeuriag  all  tha  reviaiaB  « 
aa  author  aloae  ia  capable  of  laakiag. — Tkt  Wii 
Lmtett. 

Aa  a  eompreheadva  nanaal  for  atndcata,  i 
work  of  reference  for  practitioaeia,  we  oaly  i| 
with  commiqi  juatice  whea  we  nay  that  it  aarpi 
any  other  that  ha  a  aver  iaaued  oa  the  bbbm 
Ject  from  the  Britiah  preaa. — Tk*  DtMm  Qmrn 
Journal, 


DEWEES  (W.   P.),  M.D.,  Ac. 
A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OP  MIDWIFERY.     Dlustrated  bj  o 

aional  Cuks  and  many  Engravings.    TwelAh  edition,  with  the  Author's  last  Improvement* 
Corrections.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  COO  pages.    {Jwi  Issu§d.) 


BT  THE  SAMS  A17TBOB. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

CHILDREN.    Tenth  edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  548  pages.    {Ju*t  lum&d.) 


BT  THB  SAME  AUTHOB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

one  volume,  octavo,  032  pages,  with  plates.    {Jusi  Issusd.) 


Tenth    edition. 


DICKSON  (PROFESSOR  S.    H.),   M.  D. 

ESSAYS  ON  LIFE,  SLEEP,  PAIN,  INTELLECTION,   HYGIENE,  A 

DEATH.    In  one  very  liandtfome  volume,  royal  I2mo. 


DANA  (JAMES   D). 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.     In  ono  volume,  imperial  quarto,  extra  eli 

with  wood-cuts. 


ALSO, 


AN  ATLAS  TO  THE  ABOVE,  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  sixtj-one  d 

nificent  plute^,  colored  after  nature.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 


ALSO, 


ON   THE    STRUCTURE    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF   ZOOPHTT 

S<»Id  separate,  one  vol.,  cloth. 


DE  LA   BEOHE  (SIR  HENRY   T.),  F.  R.  S.,  &e. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.    In  one  yctj  laige  and  handsome  od 

volume,  of  700  pages.    With  over  three  hundred  wood-cuts.    {I^ttly  Ismed.) 


AND  BCIENTiFIG   PUBLICATIONS.  11 

DRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.  S..  &o. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

American,  from  the  improved  London  edition.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Saboint,  M.  D.,  tuthor  of 
"  Minor  Surffery,**  drc.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  wood-engraving*.  In 
one  very  handiioniely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  376  large  pages. 

X>r.  Droltt'i  revearehei  inUt  the  Iltemtare  of  hli  U  reiilly  praetieally  awftal  at  the  bedside  will  be 

■abject  have  beea  not  naly  extnisive,  bet  well  di-  fimad  in  a  form  at  imee  clear,  dUtinet.  and  intereet- 

rectcdj  the  moiit  discordant  authors  are  fairly  and  ing.^ — Edinburgh  Montklp  MediealJourmal. 

impartially  quitted,  end,  while  due  credit  is  given       i^«.i,»i.  «^,ip    ., .■    „_. ..     , .. . 

toMch.  ihrlr  rii..^tiire  merit.  >r»  w^iffhed  with  Drttltt>  work,  coadcBsed,  ■yatcmatic,  Inrjd,  and 


to  each,  their  respective  merits  sre  weighed  with 
an  nnprejudieed  hund.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
■erved,  and  the  ehaflT  is  anmereifalljr  stripped  off. 
The  arrangcmeat  is  simple  and  philueiiphical,  and 
the  style,  ikiHigh  clear  and  interesting^  is  so  precise, 
thst  the  iMMik  rontains  more  informiition  coodeased 
into  a  few  words  than  nay  other  surgical  work  with 
which  we  are  arquainled.— Loadon  Medical  Tima 
and  Gassfff ,  February  18, 1654. 

No  work,  in  mir  opinine.  eqnals  it  in  presenting 
BO  aiueh  vsluable  sancieal  matter  in  so  small  a 


practical  as  it  is,  beyond  most  works  on  Surgery 
accessible  to  the  American  student,  bus  hnd  much 
currency  in  this  country,  and  niider  its  present  an- 
spices  promises  to  rise  to  yet  higher  luvot.-^Tk* 
1r«s(«f  a  Joumai  of  Medicint  and  surf  try. 

The  most  accurate  and  ample  resnnif  of  the  pre- 
sent stste  nf  Surgery  thst  we  sre acquuiiited  with. — 
Dublin  Medical  Journal, 

A  better  book  on  the  principles  sad  practice  of 
tinrgery  as  now  nndersto«id  in  Enjjland  and  Amerira, 


eoaipnss.— &t.  Lmuit  Med,  and  Surgical  Journal,     i  has  not  been  |iven  to  the  profession.— Sojfoa  BUdi' 

I  cal  a$td  Surgtcal  Journal, 
Druitt^s  ffnrgTv  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- .      ^  , .  ..  *      ,      *  ■ 

can  medical  nntfrisiiin  to  require  its  announcement '.  .Aa  unsurpawnble  compendium,  not  naly  of  So r- 
aay  where.  Pmbably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever  I  I*****  *»«^  «f  Medical  Practice.— Loatf pa  Mcdual 
beea  BMire  cordiiiHy  received  and  extensively  eircu-  J  vaselfc. 

Thia  work  merits  onr  warmest  commendations, 
and  we  stroll y  recommend  it  to  young  surgeons  ns 
aa  admirable  digest  of  the  principles  und  practiee  of 
muderaSu^eryw^JUcdicoi  Oaxetu. 

It  may  be  asid  with  troth  that  the  work  of  Mr. 
Druitt  sffords  a  complete,  thoufh  brief  and  cim- 
densed  view,  of  the  entire  field  or  modern  surgery. 


laled  thaa  this  The  fact  that  It  cneipreheada  in  a 
eomparativelv  amall  eompaaa,  all  the  eeaential  ele- 
■eats  of  thmtreticnl  and  practical  Surgery— that  it 
is  foand  to  eootnin  reliable  aad  authentic  informa- 
tioa  OB  the  nntnre  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  surgi- 
cal affeetions — is  a  suAcient  reasiio  for  the  liberal 
Ktmaage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor,  Dr.  F.  W. 
rf  ent,  has  eimtribnted  maeh  to  eabanee  the  valae 


of  the  wi»rk,  by  such  American  improvemenU  as  are    We  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  subject  hsring  the 


ealculaled  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  la  thia  eonntry.    It  abounds 


sppearanee  of  a  amnnnl,  which  includes  so  many 
topics  of  interest  to  the  snrgeon ;  and  the  terse  msa- 
ner  in  which  each  has  been  treated  eviaces  a  moat 


ever)-where  with  apirited  and  life-like  illnatrations,    n«r  tn  wnicn  each  nsa  been  treated  evincea  a  moat 
which  t«i  the  young  surgeon,  especially,  are  of  no    enviable  qnaliiv  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  author, 


minor  conaideration.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
aeeda  juat  sueh  a  work  aa  thia,  for  immediate  refe- 


who  aeema  to  have  an  innate  power  of  acarehing 
out  and  grasping  the  leadii^  facts  and  features  of 


rence  in  momcata  of  auddca  emergency,  when  he  haa  the  most  elaborate  prodoctiona  of  the  pen.  It  ia  a 
not  time  to  eoiiiuit  more  elabomte  treaUaes— HU  !  ""^o*  ^■■**V*^^f*»M*»•_P"*"**?*"'.■"^  V^  ?l»?"'^ 
Okio  Medical  and  SMfgteal  yoaraai. 

The  author  haa  evidently  ranaacked  every  ataad- 

I,  and  all 


deem  a  teacher  of  aorgery  unpardonable  who  did  act 
recommend  it  to  hia  pupila.    In  our  own  opinion,  it 
ia  admirably  adapted  to  tlie  waata  of  the  atndent.— 
ard  treatiaa of  aacieat aad  aiadera timea,  aacfall  that .  ProvincieU  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DUNQLISON,  FORBES,  TWEEDIE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising Treatiseg  on 

the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  DiMaiies,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeuticn,  Dineaws  of  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Juri>prudence,  Sec.  &c.  In  four  large  super  royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-<*olumned  pages,  strongly  and  haadMimely  bound. 

*«*  Tbii*  work  ciHitains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distinct  treaties,  contributed  by 
■iKty-eight  distinguished  physicians. 

The  moat  complete  work  on  Practical  Aledicine  >  Bn<|neationably  one  of  Tery  ^reat  value  to  the  prae- 
extaiit;  or,  at  leaat.  In  our  language.— J7i^aie  titioner.  Thia  eatimate  of  it  haa  not  beea  formed 
MMdieal  aad  Surgical  Journal.  from  a  hnaty  ezamtnati<m,  but  after  nn  intimate  ae- 

anaiatanee  derived  from  frequent  consulution  f>f  it 
, ^ ,  r ,    nrin^  the  past  nine  or  ten  yeara.    The  editora  are 

Citioaer.—1i^«j<c rift  Lancet.  j  practitionera  of  eatabliahed  reputation,  and  the  list 

of  omtributora  embraeea  nmny  of  (he  moat  eminent 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  pnblicationa  of   prufeaai>raand  tenehera  of  Loadon,  Bdinbnrgh,  Dub- 

the  day— as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable.—    lin,  snd  GIssgow.    It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 

Witum  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  lhi«  work  that  the  principal  articles  luiv«-  been  far- 

niahed  by  practitionera  who  have  not  •  u  -  devoted 

It  kaa  been  to  ua,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a  '  «pe«ial  attention  to  the  diseasea  about  wuich  they 

vorkfor  ready  and  freqneat  referenee,  one  in  which    h"ve  written,  but  have  alao  enjoyed  oppurtnaitics 

modem  Rnclmh  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most    f«»r  an  extcnaive  practical  acq uainUnce  with  them, 

advantageoua  light.— Mediea/  Examiner.  ■«"1  whose  repuUtiim  carries  the  assurance  of  their 

i  etimpeteacy   justly   to  appreciate  the  opinnma  of 

We  rejriicf  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within    others,  while  it  sUnips  their  own  doctrines  with 

CiMreaeh  of  the  profession  in  thiseountry,  it  being  i  high  aad  just  authority.— jtamruaaAIedicaiJoara. 


OUNQLISON  (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Jeflersim  Medical  CoU^c,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influenoe  of  Atmosphere  and  Localitj,  Ghaoce  of 

Air  and  Cliinnie,  Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  Bathing,  Exercise,  Sleep,  Aeo.  dec.,  on  Healthy  Man; 
eoosiituiing  Elements  of  Hygiene.  Seoond  edition,  witk  many  modifications  and  additions,  la 
one  octavo  volume,  of  404  pages. 


bAKCHARD   dc   LBA'S-J 


MEDICAL  LEXICON;   a  Diotionnry  of  Medical  i 

EiplBOWion  of  Ibe  variDu«  Siibirolf  and  Tsmii  of  Physiology. 
Phirmoco\im-,Ob»IBlricf,  Medical  Jurippnidenw,  Arc,  Wiih 
Nolicci  orClim»le  •nd  of  colebfDied  Mmeral  W«ier»;  Poroir 
■.nd  DietHic  PrepB«ti«B,  iMc.  E)iiveiilhed)iioa,rBvu«d.  Ji 
(Her  nine  faimdnd  Inrge  doiibln-colBmnad  page*,  auonflly  h 

(jiul  IllHtli.) 

Every  fiicMBMivcoilitTon  of  itaia  work  besm  ihe  maik;  of  Ihi 
delerminalion  to  keep  it  fully  on  a  level  with  the  mi*!  advuics 
neuly  tiftken  tBoItsund  wokixi  hav«  been  addei)  In  it  wXbin  I 
Me<li«l  Diclionary,  lliererore.  (embracing  over  FIFTV  THOUi 
branches  of  ihB  aoienco,  it  U  pre«eiilci<  aa  meriting  a  coDlinuanc 
wliieh  have  carried  il,  witbin  no  very  lonR  (pace  nftime,  )o  u  ' 

Bvery  precaution  hnf  been  lalren  in  tbe  prepBrsiion  of  Ibe  pi 
nical  execution  nnd  lyiMgrBpb'OBl  accnrai^  worlhy  of  iln  eite 
The  very  extenatre  addiliuns  hive  been  aecoiu modeled,  wilhoui 
Ibo  volume  by  Ihtt  empkiyniean  uf  •  anwll  biil  exceedingly  clau 
prc«*  has  been  watched  wilb  ^al  rare,  and  every  elToit  itaeil  1 
ceiKary  lo  a  work  of  tbia  nature.  Tbe  wbole  ia  prinled  on  tne  i 
biiing  in  everj-  respecl  bo  great  an  iiBprovomenl  over  former  ii 
evoeedia^y  low  prioai 

Wewelrnme  Itenr^allr :  Itiianadmlcahrcwarll,  '  VBlsaUe  woil 
(ndin'liinciiulilsloalllilerarrnicdiolinen.  The  readeti  la  H* 
labor  wMfh  haibeaa  bedowcdnpia  lllaaoinetliing  I  liltle  more  lb 
[irniliRlonii.  The  work,  hinrenr,  haa  nnir  bna  niim,  Utmt, 
dase,  and  wt  urn  Utf^  in  Itie  UioBgfii  [hat  no  ba-    ptarioBiriT  ni 

i'i^MlI'u  u.^    Revi.^ ml  oor%c"d  frnm  ti^™  .  Hm,  a™^*' 

■  inte,  Dr.  DaBgtiMin'i '•  Medical  l^ulFini"  iHII  lut  h  Whdal  il  !■■ 

'   i^BrliUk  ad  Farrin  Xid.  CUmrg.    endltioK  airf 

)-,  IVS3.  prasileaJ  atllj 

Tbe  fact  IhallblaeinllMitaBd  lenmed  workhn*    tiri"™'^  t 

paaaed  ihmBEh  aiaht  edidina,  ud  IImI  ■  aialb  i*  '  ™,i '  .i~,. 

J ■  Br««BT|r  br  khe  daaawla  of  the  nnUlo,  ,  rl ''t^i^* 

.  _  (DlBclal  sririBDce  of  Ihe  Resmi  apfieeia-  —*"•"»  "* 
tioB  ol  Dr.  DDatll*™°B  labon  by  Ihs  nmiin)  pro-  Ii  liu  the  n 
taaalna  inEnglaBd  luidAmerien.  iliia  buakvhlch  la  the  Enilial 
will  be  of  tna  nniee  u  tim  stnileal,  in  ttwhinc  '  of  rcfcriBcea. 
''".!'^.'"™ '?!.?'■.'".  *•  "'hDloJ  lerm*  uaed  la    i(hyilak«ical  i 


nlrrclw 


Butkor 


n  thii 


Jtei; 


incrrdible  liibor  havini  been  beiUiwrJ  upon  iliciini- 
^altim.  — XdMa^  jMnut  if  JIba.i  aOntia, 


writun  ibl*  and  TolsoilauM  wnrkB  DBnaBrly 

Mlacleaee.    There  «nld  bcao 

Ids  lie,  Ihaa  one  in  whloh  wnntd  bl 


iBUt^Btid  dari- 
in  Ike  vdiune  befon  ua.    It  !•  1  i.^JUJi "f  „ 


heliar  mibIIIi 
linn  oPiDOh 


■  fat  iu  belat'bmiiihl 
lun;  Ikaaullini  uates 
'     'babiiuiroDrlhou- 


iiologr  bai  u 
'mmlt/tlu 


IHE  FEACTICB  OP  MEDICINE.    A  TrutiM  oi 

rspeulics.     Third  Edition.     In  Iwd  Ihi^  octavo  voltinwi,  of  i 


nWIy  pnated  op—    Jmrmal. 


of  medleioe  will  Sitd,  la  iheM  B.._ 
1"  voluinei  I.  alse  of  faett.  1  rBlherlng  o( 
}pt»  and  advice  fToni  the  world  of  pipenenre, 
_.     .  ..>  ^    ^^  Aiihfnllj 


illy       Ol 
lu/-  >  WB  1 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
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<lflMlil«lM 


DUNQLI80N  (ROBLEV),   M.  D., 
LtaiiM  of  IIMieiM  k  Ci«  ItKenm  Medieai  Colli 


CoU0f0,  PUUdtliihia. 


HUMAN    PHYSIOLOOT.    Seventh  editioo.    Thoroughly  revued  and  cxten- 

•ively  iiiodi5ed  and  eaUufvd,  with  nearly  fiv«  hundicd  illuiKratMua.    la  two  Ur^e  and  liand- 
•umely  printed  octavo  volumes,  eoouining  aearly  1430  page^ 

it  has  Itiag  Maca  takea  laak  at  oae  of  tiie  Medi- 1  Ph>-aiulnfy  ib  Um  Ea^iah  laaciiace,  aad  i«  hifrhly 
eal  claaaies  i)f  iwr  laac aage.    To  say  that  it  la  by  i  creditable  to  the  aalhor  aad  paoliuera.— ^aaadiaa 
Car  Che  beat  text-book  u  phjraioloicy  ever  publitbed    Jferfica/  J4mnuU, 
in  thia  eountrv«  i«  bat  feh<iiaa  the  ceaeral  tratt-  | 

BMMiyof  thaprofcMiiia. — N.Y.jmmnmlffMUdieitH.'     The  moat  eomplete  aad  Mtiifa^toiy  tyBlem  nf 

;  Phyfliotof y  ia  cfca  Baftiah  laagaife^ilaMr.  JIM. 

Thef«  Im  an  cinfcle  book  we  woald  lecuaiaiead  to  ,  Jmurnmi. 
the  Btadcat  or  phveieina,  with  greater  coafideaea  i 

thaa  the  preaeat,  becaaae  ia  it  win  be  fnuad  a  mir-  .      The  beat  witrt  of  the  kiad  ia  the  Eafliah  laa^ 
ror  nf  alaoat  every  atnadard  phyaiiilafrieal  work  t>f   ptnge^^SilUmauU  Jwtmml. 
the  day.    We  mcwt  eordially  reeoeiaiead  the  work  i 

to  every  member  aC  tlie  prvifeasioBf  aad  an  studeat  ■      The  mnec  full  aad  complete  ayateai  of  Phyuolufy 
■hoald  be  withuat  it.    It  ia  the  eoapleteat  work  oa  ;  ia  oar  laagaafe.— .HTMtem  La«e<c. 

BT  TUB  SAMS  AUTBOB.     {JuH  IsSUed,) 

aENERAL   THERAPEUTICS   AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  TcKt-book.    FiAh  edition,  much  improved.    With  one  hundred  aad  eighty- wven  illua- 
tratioaa.    In  two  large  and  handsomely  print«d  octavo  vols.,  of  about  1100  pages. 

The  new  ediliooH  of  the  United  States  Pftamiacopaeia  and  Chose  of  London  and  Dublin,  hare  ren- 
dered neeesAary  a  ihoruugh  leviiiioa  of  this  work.  In  aocomplii*hin^  this  the  author  has  hpared  no 
pains  in  renderinfr  it  a  eoiaplele  expoaent  of  all  that  is  new  and  reli^le,  both  in  the  departroenta 
oi'  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  The  book  has  thus  been  somewhat  enlaiged,  and  a  like  im 
proKPemeut  will  be  fonad  in  every  department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  As  a  convenient  lext- 
Dook  for  the  student,  therefore,  containing  within  a  moderate  com  pass  a  aatisiactory  roi>«rae  of  ita 
important  suliject,  it  is  again  presented  as  ei-en  more  worthy  than  heretolbreof  the  very  great  fiivor 
which  it  has  received. 

la  this  work  i»f  Dr.  Daagliaoa,  wa  reengaiae  the       As  a  test-book  for  stadcnta,  for  whom  it  ia  par- 
aame  aattriog  iadaatry  ia  the  e<iileetina  aad  eni-  '  ticularly  deaigaed.  we  kaow  o(  aiiaa  aaperior  to 
bodying  &f  facta  oa  Che  aeveral  aabjoeta  of  vhieh  he    it^^Sl.  L^mia  Utdimi  aad  fiargtcal  yaaracf . 
Creala,  that  haa  heretnfoce  diatiagaiahed  him,  aad 
we  eheeffully  poiat  to  theae  vnlaaea,  aa  two  of  the 
moat  iatereatiar  that  we  knn 
additifina  to  thia,  the  fuarth 
litUc  hi  the  periodical  or 
profeaaioa,  paMiahed   ia  Che  iaCenral  which    haa       .»    .  ..  ^     ...      ....  ^         ,     , 

elapeed  aiocTthe  iaaae  nf  the  firaC,  that  haa  eaeaped  '     We  beapeak  for  thia  edition,  from  Che  (irofeaaioa, 

Che^acefal  aearch  .rf  the  aaChur.    Aa  a  booker    "  »»«'"«'  "ri*''i*°B« ,«v«^ ■■/  *^  "•  f^™" 


eae  vmaaea,  aa  two  Of  cae       "*  ^PT^  **  ^  3  "T'^t^  ^'  '*  "^J^l 

kanwofTlB  aocieiag  the  •  "t^  '^**'  ^*  ^'l!'!'.X.ft!!  "i-^  '"^f'**^*?*  t"^ 

irth  edition,  there  iTvery  {•  J**?  '"'T  n"iJSi*/L!/ I^*J?"*)*J  "^^'^^  " 

r  aaaaal  literature  of  the  <w«taiBa.-JV.  O.  litkUml  aad  Sargwo/  Jomrmml, 


refcrenee,  it  ia  lavalaable. — CkmrUtUm  JOd.  /sar- 


ciaea,  oa  aecoaat  of  ita 
Jtaritaf  ^f  Jfedtctaa. 


awric—AT.  IT. 


It  may  he  aaid  to  be  (fce  work  aow  upon  the  aab-       We  eonaider  this  work  aaeqaaUed.p~Aocl««  MM. 
eCa  aaoa  which  It  treata.— HTcftera  LaaceC.  >  mmi  Surg.  Jomrmml. 


leecaapoa 


BT  ms  SAICB  AtlTHOB. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  oxxr  IHO  pages. 


Oae  of  the  nrnat  aaefal  n(  the  aathor*a  wocka^— 
80mtkefn  Mtdit^l  and  Smrgicmi  Jturmmi. 

Thia  wWI-kaowa  aad  ataadard  book  hma  aow 
raaehwd  iu  aixth  editinn,  aad  haa  been  ealargvd  and 
improved  by  the  iatrnductioa  of  all  Che  reeeat  gifu 
to  therapeuiice  which  the  laat  few  yeara  have  an 
richly  prndaced,  including  the  aacathctic  agenta, 
4te.  Tina  daborate  aad  uaefal  rolame  ahnald  be 
fouad  ia  cirery  nwdical  library,  Oir  aa  a  book  of  re- 
for  phyairinna.  It  ia  nnaarpaaaed  by  any 
vk  ia  exiateaee,  and  the  doable  iadex  for 


diafaara  nad  for  rcaiediea,  will  be  fnuad  greatly  to 
rahaoee  ita  vnlae.^ — Ifew  I'arJc  Mtd.  Gas«cc«. 

The  great  learaiag  of  the  aathor,  aad  hia  leniark- 
able  iBduatr>'  ib  pDaning  hia  reaearchea  iato  every 
auarea  wheaee  iafiwaiatton  ia  derivable,  haa  enabled 
htm  to  throw  together  an  exCenaive  maaa  of  facta 
aad  atatemeata,  accompaaied  by  full  reference  to 
aathoritiea;  whic4i  laat  feature  readera  the  work 
praeticallr  valuable  to  iaveatigaCora  who  deatre  to 
ezamiae  the  original  papera^— A«  iiaurtcaa  Jearaa< 
^  Fka/rmacif. 


DURLACHER  (LEWIS). 

A  TREATISE  ON  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  THE    DISEASES   OF   NAILS, 

AND  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FEET.  In  one  12mo.  volume,  cloth. 
pp.  134. 

DE  JOftlQH  (L.  d.>,  M.  D.,  «(e. 
THE  THREE  KINDS  OP  CODLIVER  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  with 

their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties.  Translated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Caaea,  by 
Edwabd  Cabkt,  M-  D.  To  which  is  added  an  article  on  the  subject  from  *•  Dungliaoa  on  New 
Remedies.'*    In  one  small  I'iiiiu.  volume,  extra  cloth. 


DAY  (QEORQE  E.),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MORE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  ADVANCED  LIFE.    With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  succesiirnl  mode  ol  treating  Lumbago  and  other  forms  of  Chronic  Rheumaiism.    One  voluma 
octavo,  226  pages. 
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BLANCUA.KD  &  LEA'S  HKDICAI. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.  O. 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  PrescriitHon*.  iler 

from  ihr  wrilmr-iiiid  prwliw  ofiiinny  of  Ihe  inoM  eminenl  phvspinne  of  Atamnca  wd  Go 
IVi^lher  wiib  ihe  dsiml  Uielel  ic  Prcmireiinn?  nnil  Aniidbtei  for  Poi~(ii».  Tu  wbwb  u  i 
■n  Appeodm.  on  iheEndermie  ii«e  of  Medicinoj,  uul  on  ihu  ii»e  of  EiLcf  and  CUooiCunB. 
whutp  aocDiDpanieU  wiih  ■  few  brief  Pbirmaoeulio  and  MnlipBl  Obv^rviiljon*.  Tenth  ed 
rfli-lwdBiidinucbCxlendcdbyRoDCitT  P.  Thomiib.  M,  D.,  Prolcssoi  of  Mxleria  PfcdKa  i 
Philululphi*  Collage  of  Pharmacy.  In  ana  oeat  oRlaro  vottuntf,  uf  LWo  hiiiulm)  and  ana 
pagei.    {Nam  Rtady.    Revifid  end  tntargrd  te  tS540 

This  work  had  received  a  very  oomplele  reVTSion  al  the  bandaofthi;  ed<ior.  wbobi 
ever  alleralioas  and  addiiioni  Ihe  progreig  ofuwdic*!  and  pbanuaceMiml  >u^<enCIi 
vl^ablo.  inlroducing  fully  Ibenew  remedial  aienlB,  and  revising  Iba  whole  by  ihe  late 
ol'llie  Pharmacapfcia.  To  acoommudDle  inew  addilioBi,  thctiie  Df  ibe  pa$«  lui 
and  Ihe  Tolame  ilvelf  contirlerably  enlarged,  nbile  every  eSort  ha*  been  mule  lu 
graphii^l  aecuracy  which  bag  to  long  inerilod  Ibc  cunfidenos  of  the  prnnnstno. 


<r  lh«  new  n> 

*uiirup''bf  ih*  author,  •nd'^  Uu 


'^rSfc'^^'it 


eb,  18H. 


II  will  prors  pxnici 


If  mow  iin^ruat 


*t>kM 

1 


ERICHSCN   IJOHNI., 
PruTuMr  of  giirgery  la  Uaiveially  Cullcga,  Loadoa 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURflERY;  bmno  a  Treatise  ok  Sum 

iKJitniKS.  Disuses,  ahd  OrRKunoits.  With  Note*  ani)  Addilim*  by  Ihe  Aineiii-an  Edita 
fiiRlraied  M^lh  over  three  liiintlrrd  engrBving^  on  wood.  In  one  large  aui)  IkoBdHisw  i 
volume,  o(  nearly  nine  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  (jVowRmJy.) 
Thid  is  a  new  work,  broi«hI  up  lo  May,  1SS4. 
.Which  i(  iletifnied  &»  a  texl-book  fur  Ibe  aludsDland  praetilioner,  will  hefooadi 
ilibe  un  li»  pnimfltj  and  prarliea  utvargert.  iunbraaiHg  biHh  tlie*e  hraaiAe* 
■oflbeo^jorhi.  ..-  '         "       ■'  ■-«■»..         >Mi 

tr.    The  auihor'i  style  w 
iniler  hi»r '-• ■■ 


Thi.  wot 
e>>niplele  tr 

■"""  '"' ~    ''■""  '■"' "  ' Tdy,  and  prwenla  the  subjeelf  di-eusmsd  fo  a      __ 

Will  be  found  eaiy  and  flowing-,  and  tbe  iUiiatrallol 
ijioii.  are  wilb  few  ejLcepi ions  now,  anil  adaitraT' 
h  Ihey  rerer.     In  every  point  ofmocliaaical  eauculion,  it  an 
iiic  bnndaoine»I  worlia  iMued  from  the  Americao  pre*a. 

The  Bin  nf  Mr.  Erlebien  appcen  tobe  Ic  ~ 
gpnaihe  plan  of  Samnel  L'nopari  aadbyei: 


'mH^. 


o  with  a 


Dt  with  a 


In  which 


^*  "of  ta%< 


llbehijililrvalM 

wdlbyiheaarKaraKtbrn** 
Siinbwgl,  11,4.  »ad  Smtg.  Jwmr 


FERQUSSON  (WILLIAM1,  F.  R.  S., 
A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  Ameriooii,  fma  Iba  i 


ntgttj  wUirh  liav«  beep 
l^rted  by  Mr.  Firgi 


nonneclion  with 
lued'by,  the 


n-c  eaflDuw  Innk  npcia  Itaia  work  on  liracUtuI  sur. 
Mry  Itufwl  ofoae  onoperalivoinrgrfTaloae.  And 
we4>|Bkthaai»nrlia*ihawBa«riHdiie»linaia 
nl<lUrtgthaBdd^maann  anrgieal  dlwue  wlliab  nra 
tn  be  niaM  hi  l)w  prnsat  Tnlane,  and  ho*  very 

pEiaptert  on  the  diKdavi  nf  bcijiei  and  joiali,  wbLch 
were  waaiing  bcrnrfl  be  hni  headed  eauli  chief  eec' 
n<«)  of  Ibe  worlc  bf  a  general  deuMpttoa  or  Ills  inr- 
giiwl  diaeaaa  and  injair  of  tliat  lesiun  of  >ka  body 
ft..,.,.  ^..^iXrinaMl,, prior lointeriNll-to the 


nr  the  BoitamT  of  nntiicBlar  r 
.  lome  gronnj  formerly  for  .1 


the  pnrpotM  uf  the  praoliBo 

hliuell  mora  alikUy  W  tbe  uparaUveO* 


ifeMllies  Of  Ito 


thnl  Mivlepnri 
Theaihlitlon 


%^ 


■hed  ti  lale  year*,  W4  trnnw  of  sua*  wa 
Hire  highly  than  lb*  (wo  bafore  as.  It  t«  pi 
n  veryWl  m  have  tnr a  tu^bl1l•t  aad tbi 
iry  tefrr™«,  being  coaMn*  alii  einiBalty  p 
il—Smkmi  Mit.  tni  Smrf.  Jomrmit. 


FRICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
EENAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  Diagnoais  and  Palbolog)-.     With  illn 
One  volume,  royal  tSmo.,  extra  cloth. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  U 

H, 

FOWNES  (QEOAQE),  PH.  O.,  Ac. 
ELEMENT  ART    GHEMISTRT;    Theoretieal  and  Pnotieal.    With  nnmeroiis 

illuBtmtions.  A  new  American,  from  tbe  la»t  aod  revii«d  London  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  RoBiBT  BniiKm,  M.  D.  In  one  luge  royal  IZmo.  ▼olume,  of  over  590  pages,  with  181 
wood-cut*,  »lieep,  or  extra  cloth.    {Now  Hemdf.) 

The  lamented  death  of  the  tuihor  has  caused  the  reTitioa  of  thi»  edition  to  part  into  the  hands  of 
taotm  dititingiiii'hcd  chemiMs,  11.  Rence  Jones  nod  A.  W.  Hofmann,  who  have  fully  siiHlained  its 
reputation  by  the  additions  which  they  have  made,  mote  especiallv  in  the  pctrtion  devoted  to  Organic 
ChemiNtry,  considerably  incrra>ing  the  siae  of  the  volume.  This  labor  has  been  to  thoroughly 
performed,  that  the  American  Editor  ha<i  fomid  but  little  to  add,  his  notes  con»i»ting  chiefly  of  such 
matters  a^  the  rapid  advance  of  tbe  science  has  rendered  necessary,  or  of  investigations  which  bad 
apparent  I V  been  overlooked  b)*  the  author's  friend;*. 

The  volume  is  therefore  again  presented  as  an  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  state  of  chemical 
science,  and  a<  n<it  unworthy  a  continuation  of  the  marked  favor  which  it  has  received  as  an  ele- 
mentary text-book. 

We  know  <tfnn  better  text-honk,  espeeinlly  in  the )     The  work  of  Dr.  Fownea  has  loair  been  before 

dificDlt  department  of  organic   ehemiitrf,   apnn  '  '* ^"     -   '  ' '*-  *- —  •- —  '- '* 

which  it  is  pariirulttrly  fullaail  mtisfaetory.  we 
would  reeoiBrnrnd  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital 
**  nffiee  hook*'  for  their  »tudents  who  are  beginners 
in  Chemlstrjr.  It  ia  copitiuily  illuatrated  with  ex* 
celleet  wootl-cuta,  nad  altogether  admirably  '*  got 
ap.'*~N.  J.  Medical  R^porUr,  March,  1854. 

A  ataadard  mansnl,  which  has  \<mg  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  enibodyioK  mnch  knowlMlaeia  aamaii 
apsee.  The  author  haatichieved  the  difficult  Uak  of 
eondenaatiiin  with  mAnterly  tnct.  Ilia  book  ia  cun> 
ciae  without  l»ring  dry,  nnd  brief  without  bring  too 
<Sogmntical  or  geuerui  .^  Virgim ia  Med.  amd  Surgical 
Immrmai. 


dificolt  department  «tf  organie  ehemiatry,  upon  |  the  public,  and  its  merita  have  be««  fully  appreci- 
ate aa  the  beat  text-book  on  ehemiatry  now  ia 
axlatcnca.  We  do  not,  of  eourae,  place  it  in  a  raak 
auperior  to  the  workaof  Braade,  Graham,  Taraer, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelia,  but  we  aay  that,  aa  a  work 
for  atnJenta,  it  i«  preferable  to  aay  of  theia.— Loa- 
d§n  Jommal  tf  Mtdicint. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  tha  wanta  of  the  atudent. 
It  ia  aa  exeellent  ezpoaitioa  of  the  chief  dnetriaea 
and  facta  of  modern  ehemiatry.  The  aixe  of  the  work, 
and  at  ill  more  the  condensed  yet  perapieuflaa  atyle 
in  which  it  ia  written,  aha<»lve  it  from  the  cbargea 
very  properly  urge«l  ugsinat  moat  maauala  termed 
popular .->£cii«fr»rg%  Momtklp  Journal  ^f  Meiieal 
Seiemet. 


^        QRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  A.  S., 
Pntfessor  of  Ghemiatry  in  Uaiveraity  College,  London,  fte. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.    Including  the  application  of  tbe  Smenoe 

to  the  Arts.    With  numerous  illustrations.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Kobibt  BaiDflxaf 
M.  D.,  &o.  Arc.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  edition 

PART  L  (Lat^ftf  /««m^  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  illustrations. 
PART  II.  {Prfp'jtrimg)  to  match. 

The  great  changes  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  nndeigone  within  the  last  few  years,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
aeveml  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treatise,  and  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  it  rv^rv  fact  and 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  great  body  of  chemical 
investigators  who  are  w  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  tbe  scieikce.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  incrpa«cd  in  Mxe,  and  the  number  of  illustration*  doubled ;  while  the  labors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  towards  tho  introduction  of  such  matters  as  have  escaped  tbe  attention  of  tho 
aulhiir,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publieaiion  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  18W. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  is  therefore  confidently  prcNCiited  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text-book  of  this  important  subject. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.>,  M.  D., 

ProfeaaoT  of  Snrgcry  in  the  I«ouia?ille  Uedical  laatitnte,  fte. 

A  PRAmCAL  TREATISE  ONT  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OP 

THE  URINARY  OKGANS.    In  one  large  and  beaut  iAilly  printed  octavo  volume,  of  over  seven 
hundred  pages.    With  numerous  illustrations. 

A  vnlnrae  repiHe  with  trutha  and  prise iples  of  the  |  thia  department  of  art.  We  have,  indeed,  anfeigned 
atmnat  valiif  in  the  inirc«tiffatioB  of  these  diaeaaaa.—  i  pleaaare  in  eoagmtulnting  all  conceraed  in  this  pub- 
Afiuf  team  MediralJimmal .  licaticm,  on  the  reault  of  their  labimra;  aad  expe- 

Dr.  Gmaa  «ina  brnufrht  nil  hia  learning,  expen-  "eneeafeeliniraomethiiiflike  whatanimsteaalonfr. 
eaee,  tact,  and  judgment  tn  ihe  Uak,  aad  haa  pro-  "P««'««ntbuabanc1nuin.whn.oftentimeedianppomied 
duced  a  wurk  wnrlhy  of  hia  hifrh  reputsti««.  We  j  by  tbe  prndaee  of  a  favorite  field,  ia  at  Uat  agree- 
fedpeifeeily  aufe  in  reccmmendiag  it  to  oar  read-  •"y  aorpriaed  by  a  autely  crop  which  may  liear 
era  aa  a  moncwraph  aseqnnlled  la  intereat  and  «"mpariei>B  with  say  of  tta  f.irmer  nvsla.  The 
praetieal  vntne  hy  aay  other  on  the  aabjeet  ia  oar  f  ronndn»f  our  hi^h  appreeiaU'M  of  tiie  work  will 
laagaag«.-irejt«m  JeariM/  of  Med,  aetd  Surg.         i  H*  <*viuua  aa  we  proceed ;  nnd  we  douhl  not  thnc 

," .  ■      jr  k        •  •.      .,        -        tkepreaent  fnciliuea  for  ofataiBiaa  Anaeriran  bnoka 

It  hiMr«-mnin«t  for  tin  Amrneiia  writer  to  wipe  j  ^,i,f i„,,„^e  mnay  of  nur  readerrio  Terify  oar  ra- 

I^^iVc.^f^'lir**/  ""**  ■**  f  ^mi^^t'^yjj*' »J?«  «"*'    c«»nimendHlioo  b>-  their  own  peruanl  of  it'— Brilisk 
been  falfillril.   thnt  wp  vmliire  to  x^r^irt  for  Dr.    ^^^  Fbreign  Mfdic-Chirut^cal  Rerirv^. 
Qroaa'a  trentme  a  permnn^-nt  place  in  the  hteriiture 

of  aarKcry.  worthy  to  niiik  with  tha  l>eat  work*  of  •  Who«fver  will  peraae  the  vnat  amount  of  vnhialiia 
the  pres4>nt  ufr.  Not  nerely  ia  the  matter  good,  practical  inCormittion  it  contain  a,  and  which  we 
but  thegeiiiufif  upof  th«*  volume  ia  moat  ere<h table  have  been  iiaiible  evea  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
ti>  traaaatlHatie  eaterprine^  the  paper  sad  priat  aaree  with  ua,  that  there  ia  ao  wen k  in  the  Knir I iaii 
would  doercsdit to nC rat-rate  Loadofieatabliahnieoi;  Innf^nage  which  can  make  any  juat  pretenaiona  to 
and  the  auairroua  wiM>it-eut>  which  illuatrate  it,  de-  be  ita  equal.— AT.  Y.  Joummi  of  Mtdieim*, 
moaauraie  that  America  ia  making  rapid  advaacea  in  , 

BT  TBB  8AMI  AtrmOR.     (/»  iVfM.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PA8- 

SAGES.    In  one  hamlMMne  octavo  volume,  with  illu'Kralioaa. 

BY  TRB  8AMI  AiTTiioR.    {Frepartug.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diagnostic,  Pathologieal,  Thenpoatic,  and  Opeia- 

tm.    With  x^ery  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 


le  BLANCHARD  dE   LEA'S  MEDICAL 


QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB).  M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  PhyaitAogT  snd  PatholoKieal  Aaatomy  la  tho  UniTanlty  of  Bmaels,  Ae. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    TranBlated,  with  Sotn 

and  AdditioDn,  by  Josapn  Leidt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  tiie  Univervily  of  Pnia»yWa- 
nia.  In  one  rolume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  with  ihnM  hundred  and  tweniy  fi^rea,  plu 
and  oolorcdi  on  twelve  oopperplatea. 

Thii  being,  at  far  at  we  know,  the  only  work  in  I  the  eneoaaeeted  obaenratinna  (if  a  great  aanber  cj 
which  pathohwieol  hiatology  it  teparately  treated  1  aathnrt.  The  development  nf  tke  mnrtnd  littaet 
of  in  a  eoinprebeativa  nuumer,  it  will,  we  think,  for  |  naO  the  formatioa  of  abnormal  prudartt.  Bay  vn 
thii  reatfm,beof  infinite  tervicetothotewhodetire  I  be  followed  aad  itndied  mrith  the  nine  eate  tat 
to  Inveatfgate  the  tubjeet  tyatematically,  and  who  1  tiitiafactiuu  at  the  beat  arranged  ayaleia  of  phj- 
hare  felt  the  diffiealty  of  arranging  in  their  mind  1  tiulogy.— iimcrican  Med.  Jomrmmi. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.).  M.  D.,  Slg. 
A  UNIVEIISAL  FORMULART,  coDtuDiDg  the  methods  of  PrepariDe  and  .U 

ministering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phy»ician»  and  Pbarmaee» 
listii.  Second  Editioiv,  thoroughly  revived,  with  numerous  addition*,  by  Robrkt  P.  Tboxak 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  aad 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  ^ix  hundred  pages,  double  oolumna.    (JW<  i?«s^jr.) 

The  fipecdy  exhaustion  of  a  large  edition,  and  the  demand  for  a  second,  siifficiently  ithnwthe  prvt* 
tioo  which  this  work  has  so  rapidly  attained  as  an  authoritative  and  convenient  work'of  reference  fa 
the  physician  and  pharmaceutist.  The  o|^x>rtunity  thus  afforded  for  its  iniprovemont  ha.«  not  beef 
nt^ected.  In  iis  rcviition,  Professor  Thomas  (to  whom  this  task  has  been  confided  in  con^equeoM 
of  the  death  of  the  author),  has  spared  no  labor,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  the  moat  I'omplete  vk 
correct  work  on  the  subject  as  yet  presented  to  the  profei^sion  All  the  newly  introduced  anide; 
of  the  Materia  Medica  have  been  inverted,  such  formulie  as  had  escaped  the  attention  of  ihe  amhoi 
have  been  added,  and  the  whole  has  been  most  carefully  read  and  examined,  to  injure  the  absolou 
aorreciness,  so  indiKpcnsable  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  aroonnt  of  ihe»<e^ddition^  may  be  e>i> 
mated  from  the  fact  that  not  only  has  the  page  been  considerably  enlarged,  but  the  volume  ha^alM 
been  increa)ied  b^  about  fifty  pages,  while  the  arrangement  of  tne  formoln  mud  t  he  general  typo 
irraphical  execution  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  great  improvement.  To  the  practitioaef,  in 
copious  collection  of  all  the  forms  and  combinations  of  the  articles  of  the  Pharmacopeia  reader  t 
an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  while  its  very  complete  embodiment  of  officinal  nreparaiioosofil 
kinds,  derived  from  all  sourcea,  American,  English,  and  Continental,  make  it  an  indi:^peaaaUeaMiM< 
tant  to  the  apothecary. 

Dr.  Griffith**  Formnlnry  it  worthy  of  recommea- 
datioB,  not  only  on  aeeonnt  nf  the  care  which  hat 
been  bettowed  oa  it  by  ita  estimable  anthor,  bat  for 
ita^eneral  aceumcy,  and  the  richneasof  ita  details. 


Pre-emineat  among  the  beat  and  mntt  asefsl  i 
pilationa  of  the  preaeat  day  will  be  fomd  the  work 
before  ua,  whieh  eaa  have  been  pmdaeed  only  at  a 
very  great  coat  of  thooght  aad  Inbor .    A  abort  it- 


— Juedteai  Sxaminer.  '  acriptiaa  will  auffiee  to  show  that  we  do  aol  pel 

«-    ^.11,  J    ^.,      ,,  .  ,    t«H)  nigh  an  eatin»te  on  thia  work.  \Ve  are  a^l  cog- 

Miwt  cordiallv  we  recommrnd  thia  Unireraal  :  nixnnl  of  the  exitlence  of  a  parallel  work.  J  la  rail 
Formulary,  not  f(ir^ettiii|  itt  adaptation  Ui  drug-  ■  ^i||  be  apparent  to  our  readera  fnun  the  akeleh  >k 
giata  and  npothrcariet,  who  would  find  themaelyea  jj,  contenta  nboTe  giren.  We  strongly  reeoreiacM 
vaatly  unproved  by  a  fnrailmr  aequaintance  with  it  to  all  who  are  engaged  either  ia  priietical  nM!i 
thia  erery-dny  bi»ok  of  medicine.— TA*  Boston  M*d.  :  eine,  or  more  excl  an  ve)y  with  i  tali  leralBf«.-l.iiid 
and  Surg.  Journal.  „^g^  GmzetU. 

A  rery  naefnl  work.nnd  n  moit  complete  eompen-  ^  valunblr  acquiaition  to  the  mcHlieal  nraelith^arr 
diuro  on  thf  .uhject  of  materia  medica.  \\  e  know  ,  ^.d  a  nteful  biMik  of  reference  to  the  ni.thcrari  .i 
of  no  work  m  our  lan^nnge,  or  any  other,  to  com-  nuineroua  occoaiona.— -Awier.  Jonmal  Jf  FkarmUiy 
prehenmve  in  all  ita  drluila.— JLoarfim  Lanett,  ,  "^ 

BT  TBI  8A1U  AUTHOE. 

3IEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  usee 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.     In  one  large  octaTi 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wood. 


One  of  the  greatest  acquiaitiona  to  Amerieaa  medi- 
cal  literature.  It  ahonld  by  all  means  be  introduced, 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  into  oar  medical  achiiola, 
and  occupy  a  pUcr  in  the  librar}-  of  every  phyaiciaa 
in  the  laud. — South' we  $Um  Mtdieal  Adveatt, 

Admirnbly  cnicuhited  for  the  phyairinn  and  stu- 


One  of  the  few  1>ooka  whieh  aupply  a  poiitivedr 
ficieacy  ia  our  medieal  literature. — Wentm  IjumA 

We  hope  the  day  ia  not  diatant  whea  tbia  watI 
will  not  onl>;  be  a  text-boikk  in  every  inedie«l  aekor> 
and  college  in  the  Uaion,  but  find  a  plner  ia  the  li< 


dent  — we  have  aern    no   work    which    proraiaea  |  •"'^'y  **^«^*'y  P"^**?™*^^'**"^'-— ''^-  ^- J^»*»^ 
greater  adimatagra  to  the  prufeaaion.—iV.  O.  Jtf«d.  |  of  Miditimt, 
and  Surg.  Jonmal.  j 


GREGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 
Profeaaor  of  Chemistry  ia  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh,  ftc. 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIRER   ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM 

Description  and  AnaUrsis  of  the  Phenomena.    Details  of  Facts  and  Cases.    In  one  neat  volume 
royal  12uo.,  extra  cloth. 

GARDNER  (D.  PEREIRA?,  M.  O. 
MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  the  Profession :  being  i 

Manual  of  the  Science,  with  its  Applications  to  Toxicology,  Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene 
&c.    In  one  handsome  royal  iWmo.  volnme,  with  illustra'ioaa. 


AND  80IXNTIFX0  PUBLICATIONS.  Vf 


HAME  (C.  E.)p  M.  O. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIRA- 
TION AND  CIRCULATION.    Translmtod  and  Edited  by  Swairi.    In  one  volume,  octsvo. 

HARRISON  (JOHN),  M.  D. 

AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SV3TEM.    In  one  octavo  Yolume,  292  peget. 

H UNTER  (JOHN). 
TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    With  copious  AdditionB,  b^ 

Dr.  Ph.  Ricokd,  Surveoa  to  the  Veneraal  Hospital  of  Paris.    Edited,  with  addiiioiuil  Notes,  by 
F.  J.  BuMSTfcAD,  M.  D.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  plates    (Now  lUady.)    ^T  tSee  Ricx>bd. 

Alm,  IIITNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  kc.  &c.  In  four  oeat  ootavo 
volumesi  with  plates. 

HUQHES  (H.  M.),  M.  D., 
AHiaUnt  Physfelan  to  0«y*s  Huspltal,  Ac. 

A  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTA- 
TION, and  other  Modes  of  Phynical  Diagnosis,  in  Disea«es  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart.  Second 
Amerioan  irom  the  Second  and  Improved  London  Edition.  In  one  royal  12uo.  vol.  {Jtut  Rmdp,) 

It  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout.  Some  small  portions  have  been  eraved ;  much  baa 
been,  I  irui^t,  ajnendeJ;  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  new  matter  hat*  been  added;  i»o  that,  though  funda- 
mentally it  i*  the  »ame  book,  it  is  in  many  respects  a  new  work,— Preface, 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 
Prufcfsor  of  Anatuny  in  the  Uaiversity  of  Pennsylvuiin. 

SPECIAL   ANATOMY   AND    HISTOLOGY.    Eighth  edition.    EztensivolT 

reviwd  and  modified.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  mote  Uiao  one  thousand  pages,  han( 
aomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illnstrationa. 

Thin  wtirlr  has  enjo)*ed  a  thorough  and  laborious  revision  on  the  part  of  the  author,  with  the 
view  of  brinffing  it  fully  up  to  the  existing  siste  oC  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  general  and  i>pecial 
anatomy.  To  Mlapt  it  more  perfisctly  to  tne  wants  of  the  student,  he  hax  introduced  a  large  number 
ef  additional  wood -engravings,  illustrative  of  the  objects  dcscsribed,  while  the  puNisliers  have  en- 
deavored to  render  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy  of  tbc  extended  reputation  which 
it  has  acquired.  The  demand  which  has  carried  it  to  an  EIGHTH  EDITION  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
denoe  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  professional 


HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.),  A.  M. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Second  and  Imp»roved  Araericm  Edition.  Revived,  with  nn- 
merouit  Additions,  from  the  second  London  edition,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Arc.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  four  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    [NMrlif  Reatly.) 

In  passing  this  work  a  second  time  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  subjected  it  to  a  ^'ery  tho- 
rough revi>ion.  making  such  additions  as  the  nrof^ress  of  science  ha^  rendered  de^i^abIe,  and  snp- 
plvmg  any  omissions  that  may  have  nreviuusly  existed.  As  a  ooncive  and  convenient  Diclkmary 
or  Medical  Tcrm>t,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  it  will  therefore  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  stu- 
dent and  practitioner. 

HOPE  (J.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Mlc. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE   DISEASES   OP   THE   HEART   AND  GREAT 

VESSELS.    Edited  by  Pcihocx.    In  one  volume,  ocuvo,  with  plates,  572  pages. 

HER8CHEL  (SIR  JOHN   F.  W.),  F.  R.  8.,  Mlg. 
OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY.    New  American,  from  the  third  London  edition. 

In  one  neat  volume,  crown  octavo,  with  six  plates  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    {Jtut  iMitsd.) 

HUMBOLDT  (ALEXANDER). 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE   IN   DIFFERENT  LANDS   AND  DIFFERENT 

CLIMATES.    Second  Americaa  edition,  one  vol.  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  S.,  ii,G. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  fre.    In  one  very  neat  volume,  laqpe  royml 
12nio.,  of  5;!U  pages,  with  four  plates,  plain  or  colored,  and  ninety-eight  wood-cuts. 

The  work  amply  taauini,  is  every  point  theal- 

rsedy  high  reputation  of  the  author  aa  an  (»phthalnilc 

irgenn  as  well  aa  a  phyaiohwiat  and  DsthoIogisC. 

*e  book  is  evideotly  the  resnlt  of  maen  lahor  and 

areh,  and  has  ben  written  with  the  ineateac 

sad  attention.    We  entertain  little  dimbi  that 

Sook  will  become  what  its  anther  hoped  It 


might  beenpie,  a  roanaal  for  daily  refereaee  and 
ccvseltatine  by  the  stutlent  and  the  freneml  practi- 
tiooer.  The  work  is  eairked  by  Uist  eorrectnea, 
eleamees,  and  ereciiion  of  ityle  which  diitinf  oish 
all  the  prodnations  of  the  learned  aatkor.— BrMfA 
attd  Fbnigm  it§4Umi  Jeefais. 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.S.,  &   EDWARD   H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.  O. 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    With  nameioiis  engimTingi 

OQ  wood.    Iq  one  haodMine  Tolome.    (Prtpanng,) 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOU8E),  M.  D., 
Demonitrmtor  of  Morbid  Anatony  at  St.  Bmrtholonew*t  HoipiUl,  &c.;  aad 

JAMES  PAQET,  F.  R.  S., 

Leetarer  on  General  Anatomf  and  Ptaydoloflnr  in  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hospital. 

A   MANUAL  OF   PHYSIOLOGY.    Second  American,  from  the  second  and 

improred  London  edition.    With  one  hundred  and  rizty-five  illi»tration«(.     In  one  large  nod 
handsome  royal  12nio.  volume,    pp.  990.    {Just  lutud.) 


In  the  preient  edition,  the  Manual  of  Pbytiolocy 
haa  b^en  oroufht  up  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
■cience,  and  fully  tustaini  the  repntatioa  which  it 
has  already  ao  deservedly  attained.  We  eoasider 
the  work  of  MM.  Kirkes  and  Paget  to  constitute  one 
at  the  very  best  handb<K>ks  of  Physiology  we  poasesa 
— prasentuif  just  such  an  outline  of  the  seieaee,  eom- 
pnsing  an  nccount  of  its  leading  facts  and  generally 
admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires  during 
his  attenoiince  npnn  a  course  of  lectures,  or  for  re- 
ference whilst  preparing  for  ezuninatinn.  The  text 
is  fully  and  ably  illustrated  by  a  series  of  very  supe- 
rior wood-engravings,  by  whieh  a  comprehension  of 
some  of  the  more  intricate  of  the  subjects  trented  of 
is  greatly  facilitated. — Am.  Medical  Journal. 

We  need  only  sar,  that,  withoat  entering  into  dia- 
eaasions  of  unsettled  questions,  it  eontalns  all  the 
reeent  improvements  in  this  departmcat  of  medical 
aaieaee.  For  the  student  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  reftresh  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invaluable,  aa  it  containa  all 


that  it  is  important  to  know,  without  special  details, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  those  wfin 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  possess  a  eriti- 
eal  knowledge  of  the  subject.— ^ikar/csloa  Jfsdttci 
Joumml, 

One  of  the  best  treatiaes  that  can  be  pnt  Into  the 
hands  of  the  student. — London  Mtdical  Gmxotio, 

The  general  favor  with  which  the  first  editlna  of 
this  work  was  received,  and  its  adoption  as  a  favofr- 
Ite  text-book  by  many  of  our  collefeaj  will  insure  a 
large  eirenlation  to  this  im proved  edition.  It  will 
Hilly  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  student. — Bomikom 
Med.  and  8mrg.  Journal. 

Partienlarly  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  coneise  digest  of  the  facts  of  Human  Physi- 
oiogj. ^British  and  Foreign  Med.'Chirurg.  !Unem. 

We  eonseientiously  recommend  it  as  an  admiia- 
ble '<  Handbook  of  Physiology.' >-.Loa4M»  /snraai 
^M$di€i»o, 


KNAPP  (F.),  PH.D.,  &e. 
TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.    Edited, 

with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  bv  Dr.  Edmund  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Tuoxas  RiCHAKDaov. 
First  American  edition,  with  Notes  ana  Additions,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  Joiiivsoif.  In  iwohand- 
•ome  ociavo  volumes,  printed  and  illuMrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  al>out  five  hundred 
wood-engravings. 


LEHMANN. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.     Translated  by  George  E.  Day,  M,  D. 

(Proparing.) 


LEE  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
CLINICAL    MIDWIFERY;    comprising  the  Histories  of  Five  Hundred  and 

Forty-five  Capes  of  Difflcult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labor,  with  Commentaries.    From 
the  second  London  edition.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  238  pages. 


LA  ROCHE  (R.),   M.  D.,  &c. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiological,  with  Au- 
tumnal Fever;*,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria.  In  one 
luindtfome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  page». 

A  more  simple,  clear,  and  forcible  exposition  of  ,  the  periodical  press,  snd  yet  in  the  work  bcfbre  as 
the  irroundless  nntiire  snd  dnnfferoas  tendeney  c£  \  he  has  exhibited  an  amiHint  of  induntrynnd  learelnn, 
certain  pnthological  nnd  vtiolo^icnl  heresies,  has  research  and  ability,  ()eyonil  what  we  are  accosiomed 
seldom  been  presenteii  to  nurnotice.-'iV.  y.  Journal  I  to  discover  In  modern  iniHlical  wrirem;  while  bis 
o/ Medicine  and  Collateral  Seienee  fMnreht  l8Si,      'own  extensive  opp<irlunilies  for   observalioo  aad 

_.,  .     ^      ...  >.  .,  ..   , .     «  I  experience  have  been  imprnveti  by  the  most  laudable 

This  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  Southern  |  ^ijijuence,  and  display  a  familiaritv  with  the  whole 
physicinns,  embodying  ns  it  does  the  reflections  of ,  ,ubject  in  every  asiK-rt,  which  roinm^inds  both  our 
an  original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  subject  ,  rcfpect  and  confidence.  As  a  corrective  ot  prevalent 
peculiarly  their  own— Kirjriaie  M0d.  and  Surgteal  nnd  mischievous  error,  s.mght  to  be  pr.maputed  by 
Journal.  |  novices  and  innovattirs,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  Ea 

The  author  had  prepared  us  to  expect  a  treatise  '  Roche's  book  could  be  widely  read.— ;\r.  Y.  Miedieni 
from  him,  by  his  briei  papers  on  kindred  topics  in  I  Oazette, 


LONQET  (F.  A.) 
TREATISE   ON   PHYSIOLOGY.     With  numerous  XlliLstrations.     Translated 

.  (tata  the  French  by  F.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profi»»or  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  F^nsylvania 
Medical  College.    {Prepanng.) 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS.  IV 

LAWRENCE  CW.),  F.  A.  &.»  Ac. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP   THE   EYE.    A   now  edition,  edited, 

with  numerouH  additionis  and  243  UIuiitnitioo»,  by  Isaac  Haw,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Hospi- 
tal, dec.  In  iNie  vcr>'  lurge  and  bandaome  octavo  volume,  ofUdO  i>age#,  strongly  bound  in  leatMr 
with  niised  ImndH.     (Nov  Ready.) 

Thii*  work  Ih  thoroughly  ruvii^ed  and  brought  up  to  1854. 

Thli  work  is  ao  universally  rtcogniied  as  the  atAndard  authority  on  the  subject,  thnt  the  pab- 
liabers  in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  onlv  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revised  every  portion,  introducing  aoditiona  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
Bclence  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain  over  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  last  edition,  while  the  list  of  wood-engraviaga 
hss  been  incresscd  by  sixty-seven  figures,  besides  numerous  improved  illustrations  substituted 
for  such  ns  were  deemed  imperfect  or  unaatiafactory.  The  various  important  contributions  to 
ophthalmolngicnl  science,  recently  made  by  Dalrymple,  Jacob,  Walton,  Wilde,  <'ooper,  Itc., 
both  in  the  form  of  separate  treatises  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  have  been  carefully 
eaamlned  by  the  editor,  and,  combined  with  the  results  of  his  own  experience,  have  been 
freely  introduced  throughout  the  volume,  rendering  it  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of 
the  moat  advanced  state  of  the  subject.  Among  the  most  important  additions  may  be  mentioned 
a  full  account  of  the  recent  microacopicaj  investigations  into  the  structure  and  pathology  of  the 
eye;  the  description  of  several  affectiona  not  treated  of  in  the  original;  an  account  of  the 
catoptric  investigation  of  the  eye,  and  of  ita  employment  aa  a  means  of  diagnosis  ;  a  description 
of  recently  invented  instruments  for  illuminating  the  retina,  and  of  some  new  methods  for  examin- 
ing the  interior  structures  of  the  eye.  Very  great  improvements  will  likewise  be  found  in  the 
typographical  and  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

In  a  future  numher  we  ahiill  nntlce  more  at  length  .  octavo  pnges—  has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
this  admirable  trcntise  -  the  8:irest  guide  and  nif*sC  do  justice  to  all  the  details  nf  this  subject,  and  c^- 
ctmiprehentive  wi>rk  of  reference,  which  is  within  dense  in  this  iiinple  volume  the  present  stnte  of  oor 
the  reach  of  all  rlasses  oC  the  profession.— SfefAo-  knowledge  of  the  whole  acienee  in  this  department, 
Mcoptf  March,  ItiSl.  ■  whereby  its  prnetiRal  value  cannot  be  excelled.  We 

I  heartily  commend  it,  especial iy  as  a  book  of  refa- 

This  stantlard  text-hnok  on  the  department  of .  reaee,  ladisnensable  in  every  medieai  library.  The 
which  it  treats,  has  imi  bren  anpersedod,  by  any  or  ',  additions  or  the  American  editor  very  srently  en- 
afl  of  the  nuiiieroua  piibliriitinns  on  the  subject  hanee  the  value  of  the  work,  exhibiting  tne  learning 
heretofore  iiisurd.  Nor  willi  the  multiplied  improve-  and  experienrr  of  Dr.  Hays,  io  the  light  in  which  he 
meiits  of  Dr.  linya.  the  AmiTiCiin  editor,  is  it  at  all  ought  to  be  held,  as  a  atiindiird  authority  on  all  snb- 
likcly  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the  i  jecta  appertaiuing  to  this  specialty,  to  which  he  has 
eoefidence  and  preference  of  students  or  praetition-  rendered  so  many  valuable  eoatributiuns.— iV.  7. 
ara.    Ita  ample  extent — nearly  one  thoaaand  large  [  Mtdieal  Gazettt. 

BT  THE  BAMS  AtTTHOR. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RUPTUKES;  from  the  fifth  London  edition.    In  one  ocUvo 

volume,  bbeep,  4S0  pages. 

LI8TON  (ROBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseases  and 

Accidents  requiring  0|)erationa.  Edited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
MiiTTKR,  M.  V.    In  one  large  and  haiidswme  octavo  volume,  of  SCO  pages,  with  216  wood-cuta. 

LALLEMAND  (M.). 

THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATOR- 

RHGEA.  Truncated  and  ediu*<l  by  PIe:«ry  J.  McDouoAL.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  320  pages. 
Second  American  edition.     {Now  Ready.) 

LARDNER  (DIONY8IU8),  D.  C.  L.,  &c. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Kevi>ed,  with  numeroui*  Additions,  by  the  American  editor.  First  CornsiE,  containing  Mecha- 
nics, IlydroMatics,  Hydruutics,  PneumnticM,  Sound,  and  Optics.  In  one  large  royal  19mo. 
volume,  of  7.')0  pagei^,  with  484  wood-cuts.  Sbcx>!«d  Course,  containing  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netii^m,  and  Gaivani.-ni,  one  volume,  large  royal  lt2mo.,  ot  A^  png^S  with  SfiO  illu^tirationa. 
Third  Coi^rsb  (  jutyf  rratiy)^  containing  Meteorology  and  Afttnmomyi  in  one  larcre  volume,  royal 
12mo.  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  with  thirty-seven  ptnlen  and  two  hundred  wood-cuts.  The 
whole  complete  in  throe  volumea,  of  about  two  thousand  large  pQge«,  with  over  one  thouvand 
figurca  on  steel  and  woikI. 

The  various  aciences  treated  in  this  work  will  be  found  brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  lateat 
period. 

The  work  furniahea  a  very  clear  and  ■atiifnctory  1  factory  manner  the  information  they  deaire.— TAt 
aeeonnt  of  our  knowlecljre  in  the  important  depart-  |  Firgiaia  Afetf.  and  Surg.  Jovrmal. 
ment  of  icicDce  of  which  it  treats.    Althnngh  the  > 

HMdieal  ■chdola  of  thin  enunrry  dn  not  inelude  the  |  The  preaent  treatiae  ia  a  m«tat  ecHnplete  digest  of 
atndy  of  phyaica  in  their  cnurae  of  inatruction,  yet  all  that  has  been  develDped  in  relation  to  the  great 
■eatadent  or  pmctitinner  should  be  ignorant  of  ita  fnreea  of  nature,  Ilrat,  Mnfrnetiani,  and  Kleetrieity. 
lawa.  fieaidea  hcing  ofconatrint  anplieatioa  ia  prae-    Their  laws  are  elueidated  la  a  manoer  b<ith  pleasimr 


tiee,  aueh  knowkd^e  ia  of  inrKtitnuble  utility  in  fa- 
ailttating  the  atudy  of  othrr  lir.inrhea  of  acienee.  To 
aiadents,  tht>n,  nnil  to  thonr  who,  having  already  en- 
tafed  npoo  the  nctive  piiranita  of  business,  areoesir- 
ona  to  aastain  and  iiiiprorv  their  knowledge  of  the 
general  truths  of  nntumi  philosophy,  we  can  reeom- 
'^Ihiawork  as  supplying  in  a  clear  and  satia 


■nd  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  intelli- 
gible to  the  student.  The  illustrations  nre  suffi- 
ciently numerous  tind  appropriate,  and  altitgether 
we  ean  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  wrll-de- 
aarvii^  the  notice  both  of  the  practising  jihysieian 
and  the  atodeat  of  nwdjctne^jifc^  Kid.  JSzmmmtf. 
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MEIQ8  (CHARLES  D.).  M.  D., 

Profeuor  of  Obitetriet,  Ac,  in  the  Jeflenon  MedioKl  CoU^o,  PbiUdelphta. 

WOMAN :  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.     A  Series  of  Lee- 

tnrefi  to  h\n  Clai>!«.    Third  and  Improved  edition.    In  one  Urge  and  beautifully  printed  ocUto 
volume.    (JuAt  Ready.    Revised  and  enlarged  to  1854.) 

The  gratifying  appreciation  of  bis  Iabor»,  as  evinced  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  largre  iRiprc«ftions 
cf  this  work'  within  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  tbe  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  evrry 
way  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opjvirtunity  thus 
afibrded  fur  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  And  the  work  is  now  presented  a*  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predceesM)rs,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
■eienoe  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  aUo  be  foond 
to  have  undeivone  a  similar  improvement  and  tbe  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  on  the  Diseases  ot 
Females. 

Iteontainsn  vast  amount  of  practical  kDowledfs.  Profenor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
by  one  who  has  nccarately  obaerved  end  retaiaed  '  great  work,  fur  such  it  unqueelionahly  is,  hsTisg 
Hie  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re-  |  naaeed  the  ordeal  of  eriiicism  at  home  and  abmad, 

Bolt  in  a  free,  fniniliar,  and  pleasant  Banner ^—Dii^  bat  been  improved  thereby ;  for  in  this  new  edilKv 

lim  QuarUrljf  Journal.  the  author  has  introdaced  real  iinprnremeDts,  aad 

Tliere  is  an  off-hand  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm-  increased  the  value  and  utility  of  tbe  huok  i» 

heartedness  infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which  measurah  y.    It  presents  so  many  ouvel,  bright, 

is  entirely  cnplivaiing,  and  which  absolutely  hur-  ■?<»  •P»rklijig  thoughts;  such  an  exuberance  of  aew 

ries  the  rfadef  through  from  lieginning  to  end:    Be-  »«*«•■  on  alnioat  every  page,  that  we  cunfcM  oo». 

sidea,  the  book  teems  with  s<Jfid  inftruetion,  and  «»f"  to  have  become  enamored  with    the  bnek 

it  shows  the  very  highest  evidence  of  ability, W,  ""?  »'•■»""»'?  ■J?.,*!."?*?.^"H°***  our  cniigraUi. 

the  clearness  with  Which  the  information  is  pre-  latioas  from  our  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  such  a 
seated.    We  know  of  no  better  test  «»f  one's  nnSer-  I  ;~9j«  >•  «J*»"'  ■•7»c«-    We  regret  that  ou 

standing  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power  1""*!!^'^  t*^.  *J}^  ^  t ""?"  extended  notice  of 
of  lucidly  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as  this  work,  but  must  content  ourMWes  with  thus 
well  as  the  obmrurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of   cjmmendlug  it  as  worthy  .if  diligent  pernsal  by 

Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stanToat  in  P**?"^"""  V  T^"  "  If".^*"?.'*'  .^^"  ""^  •*^*H  ^, 

■aeh  bold  ?elief,  as  to  produce  disUnet  impressions  **V?T'!5''ill?"!l'-??'**l "  * w   ^"P^r'?"^  P"ctKal 

Sp<«  the  mind  and  m'emory  of  the  readir,-rA«  wbjecU i^f which  it  treaU^iyr.  Y.  Med.  amM4tU. 
kmrltstom  M»d.  Journal, 

BT  TBS  BASIX  AUTHOR. 

OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.    Second  edition,  nmed 

and  improved.    With  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  illustrations.    In  one  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  large  pages.    {fjUely  PtUlitked,) 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  supplisd 
a  desideratum  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding;:  the  nnmerons  treatises  on  the  siame  subject  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years.  Aditpling  a  system  of  his  own,  tbe  author  ha«  t'omhincd 
the  leading  principles  of  his  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  with  a  thorough  expoition  uf  its  niies 
ol' practice,  prt'>cnting  the  results  of  long  and  extensive  experience  and  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  all  the  modern  wcilers  on  this  department  of  medicine.  As  an  American  Treaiipe  on  Mid- 
wiferVi  which  has  at  oiice  assumed  the  position  of  a  classic,  it  possesjtes  peculiar  claims  to  the  at- 
tention and  stiidv  of  the  practitioner  and  student,  while  the  numerous  alterations  and  revi»ioDS 
which  it  bus  un()eixone  in  the  present  edition  are  shown  bv  the  creat  enlargement  of  the  work, 
which  is  not  only  increased  as  to  the  sixc  of  the  page,  but  afso  in  the  number.  Among  other  addi- 
tions may  be  mentiuiicd 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  CHAPTER  ON  "CHILDBED  FEVER," 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready,) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OF  TPIE  UTI'^RIJS.     With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  nature  ia  the  highest 
style  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  has  been  to  present  in  a  small  commss  the  practical  results 
of  his  lon^j:  experience  in  this  important  and  distressing  class  of  diseases.  The  great  changes  intro- 
duced into  practice,  and  the  acoesaions  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  within  the  la»t  lew  years, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  metroscope,  brings  within  the  ordinary  practice  of  ever\'  (^yoician 
numerous  cases  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  incurable,  and  renders  of  great  value  a  work  hke 
the  present  combining  practical  directions  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  an  ample  series  of  illus- 
trations, copied  acciirutoly  from  colored  drawings  made  by  the  author,  after  nature.  No  such  ami- 
rate  delineations  of  the  pathology  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  have  heretofore  been  given,  rcquirina, 
ai«  they  do  the  ran;  combination  of  physician  and  artist,  and  their  paramount  iinpi^rtance  to  tS* 
physician  in  whose  practice  such  cases  are  frequent,  is  too  evident  to  be  dwelt  upon,  while  in 
artistic  execution  they  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  produced  in  this  country. 

BT  THE  SAKE  AITTHOR. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    CERTAIN    OF   THE    DISEASES    OF    YOUNQ 

CHILDREN.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  214  pages. 

BY  THE  .SAME  AUTKOB.     {PnpoHng.) 

^5=.„IP^,  ^^^U^^'  SIGNS,  AND  TBEATMENT  OF  PUERPEHAL 

If  £  v£K.    In  one  handioine  ocUrvo  Toloae. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIGATIOlAs.  SI 


MILLER  (JAMS8),  F.  R.  S.  E., 

Prcifeaior  of  Sargerr  in  the  UniTeraity  nTEdinb&rgh,  Ae. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SUR6ERT.    Third  AmcricaD,  from  tho  second  and  revised 

Edinburgh  editioa.  ReviMd,  with  Addition*,  by  F.  W.  Sakocnt,  M.  D.,  author  of  *<  Minor  Sur- 
gvr)',*'  Arc.  In  one  large  and  very  beautiful  volume,  of  aevea  hundred  and  fiAy-two  piige»t  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  exquinite  illustratioiw  on  wood. 

The  publinhers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  prpnent  edition  of  this  work,  in  every  point  of  ine- 
chanical  execution,  worthy  of  its  very  high  reputation,  and  they  confidently  pref«nt  it  to  the  pro- 
teMion  am  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet  i^slled  in  this  country. 

This  edition  !•  far  Miterior,  both  in  the  abaadanee  ;  gunge.  This  raiaioa.  drlilienitelf  formed  after  a 
aatt  quality  of  its  material,  toaay  of  the  preeediag.  I  careful  study  or  the  first  edition,  we  linve  had  ae 


We  hupe  it  will  be  exteniively  read,  and  the  aonnd  csuu  to  change  on  examining  the  a*-cnnil.  Thla 
principle!  which  are  hereia  taught  treaeured  up  for  '  edition  hni  uadergnne  thorough  reviiiim  hy  the  au- 
fatnre  appUrntion.     The  work    takes   rank  with    thor;  many  expreasinni  have  hern  nvnlificiil,  and  a 


Watenn's  Practice  of  Physic;  it  certainly  does  mit  :  mn»  of  new  matter  introduced.    The  biiok  ia  gntap 
fall  behind  that  fcreut  W(»rk  ia  soaadnesa  of  princi-  ,  ia  the  finest  style,  aad  is  an  evidence,  nf  the  pnigress 

pie  or  depth  of  rensiming  and  reaeareh.    No  physi-      ' "'     '     ^'  "  "    ' 

einn  whii  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 


(^f  typography  in 
Jourumimad  JUmi 


our  ooantry.— CAar/silM»  JMMieal 

MW. 


BtuDf  u^^m^i%Ew  (/rie«M  maicM  «•  otir^nu    doctrines  of  the  principlei  of  surgery 

jourmai.  ,„y  ▼nlurae  in  any  language .~ AT.   Y.  Jommml  ^f 

Wiihnat  doubt  the  ablest  cxpoaitioa  of  the  prin>  ;  M*dit\m*. 
•iples  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  ia  any  Ins-  • 

BT  THV  SAIU  AT7TUOR.     (JVmt  A«(u/y.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.    Third  American  from  the  Becond  EJia- 

burgh  edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  SAsaieirr,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgi'ons  to  Will's 
Hospital,  J^c.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engravings  oo  woixl.  In  one  laif* 
octavo  volume,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages. 

,  This  new  edition  will  be  found  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  ai  well  by  the  addition  ol  mock 
new  matter  a^  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  and  complete  i>eriea  of  handsome  illustrations.  An 
equal  improveinoni  exists  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  vrork,  rendering  it  in  every  respect 
a  companion  volume  to  the  "Principles." 

No  enetimiura  of  ours  eould  add  to  the  jtopularity  I  By  the  almost  naanimous  voice  of  the  professkn, 
o<' Miller*!  Surgery.  lu  reputatioa  ia  this  eountry  his  works,  both  on  the  princinlea  nnd  pmctice  of 
Is  unsurpassetl  by  thatof  any  other  work|  and,  when  surgery  have  been  assigard  the  highest  rank.  If  wa 
taken  in  c«>nnectionVith  the  author's  Primeiph*  ^f  were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  surgery,  thatoaa 
Sargfry,  ecmstitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to  should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  superior  loall 
which  no  cnnscientinus  surgeon  would  he  willing  others — Sf.  JLsmm  JIfid.  sad  &ufg.  J^uruml. 
to  practice  h  IN  nrt     The  additions,  by  Dr.  Sargent,       _^        ,^       ...       ,.    .    ,.,  ....     _ 

hnve  materinlly  enhnnced  the  value  if  the  work^  '     T*"  ^"'*'*!!  distlnpished  alike  as  a  practlttoaar 
So«l4«ra  JUMicol  and  SurgUal  Jmurmmi,  j  »nd  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  "  Prineiplos.  '  prs- 

,..,...    ^  ._         ,  .  .  sented  to  the  professina  one  of  the  miist  ecrnipieteaad 

It  IS  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  ao  ^liable  syateios  of  Surgery  emnt.  His  style  oC 
profound  ""  'mpression  in  M  short  a  time  as  the  writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engagiag.  ener- 
»•  Principles"  and  the  «•  Prartj""  •>'  *«.?•'?, '^^  ft'^tic*  concise,  and  lucid.  Few  have  the  f«culty  of 
Mr.  Miller-^r  so  richly  merited  the  renutation  thej  ,  Jondeasing  so  much  ia  small  space,  and  at  the  snme 
hare  acquired.  The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi-  i  ^^^  ^  persistently  holding  the  atteniiim:  indeed, 
ble,  prncliral.  nnd  welUinformed  man,  who  knows  j.^  appears  to  make  the  very  pnKress  of  condensation 
eaactly  ^yhathftiu  Jjlking  aboutand  exactly  how  to  ^  mSitkm  of  eUminatiag  atlricii.ms.  Whether  as  a 
talk  it.-.Jrr»f«rJrir  Mtdieal  Recorder,  .  texi-btiok  ftir  atudeats  or  a  book  of  reference  tor 

The  two  volumes  together  form  a  complete  ex pi»s6    practitioners,  it  en n not  be  tr>o  etrongly  rerommend- 

of  the  pri'scnt  state  of  Surgery,  and  they  ought  to  be  i  ed 5o«fA«m  Journal  tf  t4«  Mtdical  ami  PAystcal 

on  the  shelves  of  every  surgeon. — if.  /.  Bed.  Rt'    8eUiU€i. 
percir.  I 

MALQAIQNE  (J.  F.). 
OPERATIVE  STTRGERT,  baaed  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.     Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  Fridiuck  Bkittan,  A.  B.,  M.  D.    With  numerous  illustrations  on 
W(X)d.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages. 

We  hnve  long  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  it  as  one  |  To  express  in  a  few  words  our  opinion  of  Mal- 
of  the  most  valuithle  text-b(K»ks  in  our  library.—  gaigne*s  work,  we  unhesitatingly  prommnce  it  the 
Bi^alo  Med.  and  l<nrg.  Journal,  '  very  best  guide  in  surgical  o|M:rntions  that  has  coma 

CerUinly  one  of  the  best  bi>oks  pablished  on  ope-  j  ^/Z^  the  profession  m  any  longuagc-TAar/fitsn 
raUve  surgery .~£Jui6Mfg%  lUdicai  Journal,  '  ^"-  •"*'  ^^*'  /•»ra«i. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL   PIIARMACT.     Comprisinff  the  Arran^mcnts,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  9hop  and  Limoratory.  Edited,  with  exte^^'i\'e  Additiona, 
by  Prof.  William  Pbootkr,  of  the  Philadelphhi  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volumn,  of  970  pnges,  with  over  300  engravings  on  wood. 

It  is  a  book,  hou'cvcr,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  I  sarv  thereto.  Oa  these  matters,  this  work  is  vary 
of  almost  npcry  one  who  Is  much  interested  in  phar-  ■  fbli  and  etunplete,  and  details,  in  a  style  aaeom- 
naeeatieal  operations,  as  we  know  of  no  otiier  pub-  I  bmmIv  elear  and  Ineid,  not  only  the  more  eompli 


lieation  so  well  calculated  to  ftll  a  void  loag  felt.— 
Mtdieal  Sramitur. 

The  hook  is  strictlv  praetieal,  and  dsieribai  only 
manipulations  or  methods  of  performing  the  aame- 
rona  proeesscs  the  pharmaceutist  haa  to  go  throagli, 
in  the  preparation  and  niaanfisetara  or  nwdkinea, 
together  with  all  the  appamtas  and  istuas 


cated  and  difficult  processes,  but  those  not  less  im- 

KTtantoncs,  the  moat  simple  and  comrooa.— fti^alf 
fdical  Jowmal, 

The  eonntry  praetitlonar  who  is  obliged  to  dU- 
penaa  hia  own  nadieinas,  will  find  it  a  most  valnnUe 


^LANCUARD  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


MACLI8E  (JOSEPH),   8URQEON. 
SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  aoarto 

With  »ixty-eight  largv  and  rplendid  Plate«,  drawn  in  the  best  ^tyle  and  beauiifully  colored.  Con 
taining  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  sixe  of  life.  Ti>g«?tber  with  copioii 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  handw>mely  bound  in  extra  cloih,  being  one  of  th 
cheapest  and  best  executed  Surgicai  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country. 

Copies  can  be  sent  by  mail,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  covers. 


felt  in  this  country  oi  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy  to  which  ih 
student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  position  ot  the  varios 
portions  oC  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  an  well  aH  their  abnormal  di 
viations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  abisenoe  of  anatomical  material,  an 
to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident,  while  the  price  of  the  book,  dui 
withstanding  the  laige  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations,  is  *o  low  as  I 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  The  publishers  therefore  ooofident! 
anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent  work. 

of  keeping  op  his  anatomiml  knowledge.— Jfc4i« 
Time$, 

The  meehanieal  ezecutinn  cannot  be  ezeelled^ 
TfMtuplvmmim  Medieml  Journal. 

A  work  whirh  hna  no  raritllel  in  point  vt  acci 
Ml..  .....  11..  .  racy  and  cheapness  in  the  Engl iah  language.— X ! 

Thsmostadiniruble  surgical  atlas  we  have  seen.    Jomal  •/ Mtdieint,  --•--• 

To  the  praclilioner  drprived  of  demanstrative  dis-       -in  ^  i     .l       .  j  .•        *  ^%. 

sections  upon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluabU  To  ajl  engaged  in  the  stndv  or  practice  of  tfce 
companion —iV.  J.  Mtdital  ReporUr,  Kjfi?'^'  *"*!!;  ^T"j}^  is  nfm..»t  indispeasable. 

The  most  aecuratcly  engraved   and  beaatifully  I  ^ 

eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American  !     No  prsetitiooer  whoae  means  will  admit  ah«nil 


One  of  the  greatest  artialie  triamphs  of  the  age 
In  Surgical  Anatomy < — BritUk  AwmHtmB^  Midieml 
Jommmt, 

Too  mach  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise;  Indeed, 
we  have  not  langnnKO  to  do  it  justice.^OMs  Mtdu 
cat  and  Surgical  Journal. 


bonk-^me  of  the  best  and  cheapest  anrgieal  worka 
ever  pubiislied. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  aud  so  useful  a  work,  is  offered  at  so 
moderate  a  price. — CAarfcjtoa  BUdieul  Journal, 

Ita  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  whieh  pli 


fliU  to  possess  it.^Rankiug^n  Abatraet. 

Coantry  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  ia 
menss  value. — N.  V.  Mtdital  Gmxtiie. 

We  ara  extremely  i^ratified  to  nnnooBce  to  tli 
profeaaioB  the  completion  of  this  truly  maeaiirei 
work,  whieh,  as  a  whole,  certainly  'acaads  sari 


asm  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  oompeUtion^MMi-  |  ^n^,  both  for  accuracy'  c.f  drawing,  braatj  t 
rmwmtmmw  eoloriug.  and  all  the  requisite  evplanati(«s  (*r  th 

subject  IB  hand.— rA«   JVew   Orlomms  Mtdital  a 
Surgical  Journal. 


sni  Examintt. 

Every  practitioner,  we  thiak,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kmd  within  reach.— SoMfA«m  Mtdieal  mnd 
Surgical  Journal. 


No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  sorgical  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  vre  think,  been  given. — Botton 
Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Tliis  is  by  far  the  ablest  ^vnrk  on  Borcical  Abi 
tomy  that  has  come  undrr  our  oUservatioa.  W 
know  of  no  utlier  work  that  would  justify  a  i:b 
dent,  ia  any  degree,  for  nrglect  of  aetuaJ  diss»< 
tion.  la  thosft  suddm  rinergrucies  that  sn  inV 
....  ^     .  ■_    .t    ?„   .  comnwB 

this  kin 
keeps  the  details  of  the  diMectiiig>rtH*m  perpetual'. 
Of  gre^t  value  to  the  student  mgaged  In  dissect-    fresh  in  the  memory  —Tht  Wt^Um  Journal  of  AEfdl 
Ing,  and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means    etiu  and  Surgtry. 


Asasargioal  nnatomist,  Mr.  KTaclise  has  proba-  '»»«•  In  lh'«s«  suddrn  riiiergruciea  that  i 
bly  no  suneri.ir— 5ri«iji4  aad  Foreign  MidUo-Cki-  \  •^}K^  •»«*  w**'*"*"  T^Jl"^^  ^^^  instnntaneous c 
furgicalRtvitw.  *  of  mmute  anatomical  km iwletige.  mwi irk  of  i 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  f^imished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  cxecntid 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 


MULLER(PROFE880fl  J.),  M.  O. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.     Edited,  with  Adl 

tionff,  by  R.  Eolesfeld  Griffitr,  M.  D.    In  one  laige  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  eztr 
cloth,  with  5.00  wood-cuts,  and  two  colored  plates. 


The  Physics  of  MQller  Is  a  work  superb,  complete, 
nniane :  tnr  g rratest  want  known  to  English  Scienee 
could  not  have  been  better  aupplied.  The  work  is 
of  surpassing  interest.    The  value  of  this  contribu- 


tion to  the  scientific  records  of  this  country  wmj  I 
duly  estimated  by  the  fncl  that  the  cost  of  ihe  orifri 
nal  drawings  and  engravings  alone  hae  exceeded  to 
sum  of  £2,000.— Irflaeel. 


MAYNE  (JOHN)i  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  8., 
A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER.   Con 

prising  the  entire  lints  of  Materia  Medica,  with  every  Practical  Purmula  contained  in  the  thn 
British  PharmHcopoeias.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illui^trating,  by  upwards  of  six  hundre 
and  sixty  examples,  the  Exlcmnoraneous  Forms  and  Combinuti(>n<i  Kuilable  fur  the  diiierci 
Medicines.  Edited,  with  ihe  addition  of  the  Formulas  of  the  United  Stales  Pharmacoptria,  b 
R.  Egjlesfeu)  Gkiffitu,  M.  D.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  900  lar^  page*- 


MATTEUCCI  (CARLO). 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS 

£Sdited  by  J.  PxEviKa,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  rojral  12mo.  voliimei  extra  cloth,  with  cuts,  388  page 
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NEILL  (JOHN).  M.  D., 

Sarf  60D  to  the  Penniylvuiim  Hoapital,  kt^  aad 

FRANCIS  QURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 
ProfMaor  of  Inatitatet  of  Mediein«  in  the  PeaBaylTaaia  Medical  Coll^«. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM   OP  THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  Tor  tbe  Uie  and  Examination  oi  StudunU.  Second  edition,  reriMd 
and  improved.  In  one  very  laige  and  hand»omel]r  printed  royal  12mo.  voliimei  of  over  one 
thoitnantl  pasen,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  iliiutnUiona  on  wood.  Strongly  buund  in  leather, 
with  rained  Uands. 

The  ppeedy  ^ale  ofa  larfpc  impreaakm  of  this  work  has  aflTorded  totheauthom  f^ratifj'ingevidbnee 
of  the  correcinchii  of  ilie  vieWH  which  actuated  them  in  its  preparation.  In  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  Hecond  edition,  they  ba^-v  therefore  been  denirouR  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor  with 
which  it  littit  iK.*en  received.  To  accomplinh  thia,  they  have  Fpared  neither  time  nor  labor  in  embo- 
d|ring  in  it  ouch  dii>coveriei«  and  improvements  ia  haw  been  made  ainoe  its  fir»t  appearance,  and 
auch  alterations  as  have  been  auggerted  bf  Its  practical  ine  in  the  claaa  and  examination-room. 
Cont'idenible  modifications  hnve  thus  been  mtroduoed  throughout  all  the  deptrtments  treated  of  ia 
tbe  volume,  but  more  esnetnally  in  the  portion  devoted  to  the  **  Practice  of  Medicine,"  which  haa 
been  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten.  Tbe  authors  therefore  again  submit  their  work  to  tha 
profession,  with  the  hopo  that  their  ofibrts  may  tend,  however  humbly,  to  advance  the  great  caiiM 
of  medical  education. 

No(wiih?<tanding  the  enlarged  site  and  improved  execution  oi  this  work,  the  price  has  not  been 
increased,  and  it  is  confidently  presented  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  now  beh)re  the  profession. 

In  the  rapid  cinirse  of  Irrtures,  where  work  for 
the  atudenti  ii  hesvy.  nnd  review  neeemrr  for  an 
•aaminatioD,  a  compend  is  B'U  only  valoaDle,  bat 
it  is  almnat  a  sine  qas  ntm.  The  one  before  as  is, 
ia  mnet  of  the  divisions,  the  most  QoexeeptioaabU 
of  all  hooks  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
aewest  and  soundest  doctrines  sad  the  latest  im- 
provements sod  discoveries  nre  explicitly,  though 
eoncisely,  laid  before  the  student.  Of  coarse  it  Is 
useless  for  us  to  rccoinmend  it  to  all  last  course 
students,  but  there  is  a  class  to  whom  we  very 
siBcerely;  commend  this  cheap  book  as  worth  its 
weichi  in  silver — that  elsss  is  the  grsdaatss  ia 
■wdiciac  of  more  than  ten  years*  standiag,  who 
have  Bot  studied  medicine  since.  Tbey  will  perhaps 
find  out  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exactly  now 
what  it  was  when  tiiey  left  it  off.— Tfcs  8ttiko*t9p4 


Having  nwde  free  nse  of  this  volume  in  our  ea- 
aminations  of  pupils,  we  can  apeak  frt>m  experi- 
ence in  recommending  it  as  an  admimlile  eompead 
for  stadcnik  and  as  espeeially  useful  to  preeeptors 
who  examme  their  pupils.  It  will  save  the  teaeher 
maeh  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  t«i  recall  all  of 
the  points  npon  whien  his  pupils  should  be  aa- 
amined.  A  work  of  this  sort  should  be  in  the  haada 
of  every  one  who  tnkes  pupils  into  his  oAce  with  a 
view  of  examining  them;  and  thia  iannquestloaably 
the  best  of  its  class.  Let  every  pmcliiiimer  who  baa 
papils  provide  himself  with  ii,  and  he  will  fiad  the 
labor  OI  refreshing  his  knowledge  so  much  facilitated 
that  lie  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  pupils  at  very 
iittle  ef»st  of  time  or  trouble  to  hiuiseif. — Trmmagf* 
vtmiM  it$d,  Journmi. 


NELIQAN  (J.   MOORE),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ac. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  334  pagea. 

OWEN  (PRO F.    R) . 
ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  THE  SKELETON.     One  vol.  royal 

12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.    {PrepariHg.) 

POPUlLAfTPHYsToLOOY, 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE.    In  one 

neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  about  200  pages,  with  100  wood-cuts.    {Jtui  R§ady.) 

The  latest  information  on  physiological  aubjects  will  be  found  in  this  work,  popularly  and  dearlf 
•Kplaiaed,  rendering  ii  suital>te  for  scnoola  and  school  libraries,  aa  well  aa  ibr  private  leaden. 

PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN).  F.  R.  8.,  Ac. 

SCROFULA ;    its  Nature,  4t8  Preralenoei  its  CaoseS;  and  the  Principles  of  its 
Treatment.    In  one  vulume,  octavo,  with  a  plate. 

PANCOA8T  (J.),  M.D., 
Professor  of  AnnUmif  ia  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  ^iladelphia,  4e. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonstration  of  the  variona 

Processes  of  the  Art;  including  all  the  Now  Operations,  and  exhibiting  the  Stale  of  Surgical 
Science  in  its  present  advanced  condition.  Complete  in  one  roval  4to.  volume,  of  380  pagea  of 
letter>pn>ss  description  and  eighty  large  4to.  plates,  comprising  4S(3  illustrations.  Second  edition, 
improved. 

Blanchard  \'  Lea  having  become  the  publisbera  of  thia  important  book,  have  much  pleasure  in 
oflering  it  to  tbe  profession. 

This  excel  lent  work  is  eonstracted  on  the  model 
of  the  French  Surgicul  Works  b^  Velpean  and  Mal- 
gaigne;  and,  so  far  as  the  English  language  is  eon- 


eemed,  we  are  prond  as  aa  Ameriean  to  say  that, 
or  ITS  aiHD  IT  HAS  HO  svpaaioa.— JV.  Y.  Jsarnal  •/ 
Abdiet'iu. 


PARKER  (LANQ8T0N)., 

BnrgeoB  to  tha  Qnasa*s  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OP  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 
MARY AND  SECONDARY;  compriaingtboTreatmentof  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Ssrphio 
lia,  by  a  safe  and  successful  method.  With  numerous  Gaaea,  Formula,  and  Clinical  Obsenm- 
tions.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  nrat  octavo  volume. 
{Nearly  Ready,) 
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PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  H.  8.,  AND  L.  9. 
THE    ELEMENTS   OP   MATERIA    MEDICA   AND    THERAPEUTK 

Third  AmBrie«nodilioll,«nlaTBetlBOil  improved  by  IhawKhor;  indodinr  Notice*  of  moM  ol* 

Medicinal  Siilisliin«:>  in  une  in  lbs  civiliiml  wwld.  and  furming  tn  £ncyi:1i>p(edia  nf  Mali 

Medic*.     Edited,  with  Addition*,  by  JotitPH  CiuaoR,  M.  D.,  Profewor  of  MatcriK  Mcdica  i 

Ptirmscy  in  the  Universily  of  Peon  sylvan  i«.    In  two  rery  larg*  oelavo  volunje*  of  2100  p«g 

OD  fniuli  type,  wijb  over  four  hundred  and  Bfly  fltuBtniiooa. 
VoLtTKB  I. — Lately  issued,  eoalaining  Ibe  Inorguiio  Msleria  Medic*,  over  80O  page*,  wilh 

inuRtraTiotiH. 
VoLimi  II. — Now  ready,  embnceH  Ibe  Organic  Materia  tIedIcK,  and  formK  a  very  targe  oet 

Tuluine  oflSSO  page«,  wilh  two  pialea  and  three  hundred  handtome  wood.cat*. 

The  preKnl  edilioi  of  Ihi*  valuable  and  •taodard  wurlc  will  eobanca  in  every  re«pecl  ill  « 
deten'cd  reputation.  The  cue  besiowcd  upon  ita  revisum  by  ibe  author  may  lie  eMimated  by 
fact  that  iti  fixe  taai'  been  increaied  by  abuul  five  hundred  pa|^i.  ThtiK  addiiiun*  have  exiea 
(o  every  portiouofthe  worlc,  and  embrace  not  only  the  material*  aObrded  by  the  recent  cdilioD 
Ibe  pharmUDopieia^,  but  alw  all  the  imporlanl  infurmalioa  accaaaible  to  the  eare  and  indudr; 
tiie  author  in  Ireaii w,  essayt,  menioin,  DUmographf,  and  froin  ootretpoDdeniB  io  varkiui>  paili 
the  globe.  In  tlii:^  manner  the  work  compritei  the  mool  recent  and  reliable  inrunnalioo  reppeo 
■II  the  aiiiole^  of  iJie  Maiecia  Medica,  their  aalnral  ud  comnwrciaJ  lii«lory,  chemical  amT  ilii 
poutical  propertieis  preparation,  u*e«,  du*e»,aBd  inude*ofadiaiaiMraliDa,  briju^ht  up  lo  the  pre, 
lime,  with  a  coinpletcni!»«  not  to  ba  met  with  eliiewbere.  A  conaidrrable  portion  of  the  w 
which  nrcreded  the  remainder  in  London,  ha*  alao  enjoyed  the  adv«n[««a  of  a  further  revi>iuii 
Itie  author  eKpre>i>ly  lor  lhi>  counliy,  and  inaddilioalolhii  tbeedilor,  Pnifi'N>or  Car>on,  harna 
whalBver  adJiiionit  appeared  desiral^  lo  adapt  il  lh(«oughly  lotbo  U  S.  Pharmacupiraa,  aai 
Uw  wants  of  the  Aioericui  pmioHian.  An  equal  improrement  will  likewiwbe  obiwrvablein  er 
departnunt  of  iit  mechaoioal  exeoution.  Il  i>  prinIM  from  new  type,  on  good  while  paper,  wit 
greatly  extended  and  improved  aerie*  of  fllnMraliona. 

Geullcnien  who  have  the  finl  volume  are  iccommeaded  U>  eompleie  iheir  cople*  wiiboui  del 
The  firii  volume  will  no  loiver  b»  aold  lepuvte. 

Wbn  we  T(M«nlMr  that  Philnlagy,  If  atnral  Hl>-  '  M«Ilea,ainoattaeoniptete<lHader  the  nperrliln 
(PIT,  BntBBv,  Vh«niUry,  Phpiai,  aad  ihaMiers-  [  Mhcra,  ii  by  fat  tha  mnM  elnbcirete  treaiiH  ia 
■e«M,anaUbrinijihiri,rw*rdli>aluridatetb«aub- 1  KaelMilaHaafe,  aad  will,  whllaRHdieal  liieni 
}t<t,nw*aanotlhit  loies  thai  Iba  reader  haibeie:  ia  c^atlrted,  eaollang  ■  nH<aiiTncat  alike  linwn 
■  work  wnnbref  the  nanMafaa  eeeyelnpedia  of  to  hli  iiaiaa,  aa  to  hli  iMmioe  and  indaitri 
llataria  Uedlca.  OuruwaapiBlnBof  Iti  iMrita  li  IniriM  JnriHl  s/'i>birmnc*,  Mareh,  IbM. 
tkatoritieditOfi.andaJaDlhaterthawhaUlirorea-        _  .    ,    ,.  .    .  j        ^ 

*loa,  both  of  thia  aad  foretai  eoBBtriea-aan»lT,  ,  Th«  work,  in  in  prcHnl  thapa,  and  lO  (kr  u  . 
"that  in  copionanaM of  dctuli, la  extMl,  variety,  ba  Jadgad  from  th.  porUon  t,rforB  the  pablie,  foi 
Mdaeoameyof  iBrfltiaitinB,  aad  ie  Incid  cxplana-  "•  '»'»'  «onipr«heB.lM  and  complrir  irratiia 
ttaaofdineallaadree'wIitaHblBela.it  aarpaMi  ■ml*'^  nwlloa  (iiaat  la  iha  Esgliah  tanftun 
-II  othrr  work)  oa  MHtcrin  Mediei  hilharlo  nali-  P'-  ffrnia  baa  been  nl  e™i  poini  t..  inlriiii 
lAad."  IVaeiUBOtBlnKihUnotlcawlthnatallnd-    •■"»"  Wawork.  opt  only  all  the  liiformam.o  oa 


a  in  the  •pecialaddiliiiqiufthaAnierioaB  editu,    BJitBral,ehBniieal.  aad  coinmerciul  h.itnry  of  m. 
ieh  peitBia  to  the  promlaeDi  vecetable  prodoe-    «l»»^  """h  mlBhlbo  M.virnihio  In  ihc  phyiir 
Mm*  of  thl*  cnuntiy,  and  to  the  dTreetinn*  of  Iha    ;»*  .T?^*!!?^^!^'  T?Mt*"  iT'R?.'  "^il?  M! 

which  are  re- 1 
baeninereaKd,  , 
lOt  wall  bfl  re-  ' 

,  DfevBryphy'."] 

Voft  yganul  a/ JlidioaJ  uil  CtlUurml 


iiirmmOt  tki*  CnunttV,  Ind  to  Iha  dlin:u,ui>  <■  um     •-;-.  — -.       . ,—".--  — ,— -  7 

United  BUKBPhBnnai»>pEli,lDeaBneetioDwithall"*  w  undoratiuid  IhntousHr  the  ninde  of 
Ik*  artinlea  eoilalned  in  the  vulnme  which  are  n- 1""?*""  oiiaofaetBriag  yariona  «-■.-■—  - 
(bmdtobyit.  Thr lllBUraii.iDi hara been inecBaKd,    eilkerfor  nrepiinnf  nedieiBca,  or 
aal  thia  adilinn  hy  Dr.  Carwn  eaaaot  wall  ha  re-  '  P"r*  '»  th"."la  Bf>nn«i«l  wjih 
gatdtd  in  any  ollwr  licht  than  that  of  a  «*.«„  ,■»",'•  Pr"""?*, ""'■"'•■  J*"     -,- 
WkiBkihoBld^rnaBdiathelibnryoreTeryphyal-  .  phTiinloF'."' ""^  U!«"P""ieir««of  "nwlm 


PEASELEE  (E.  R.),  M.  D. 
ProrcHor  of  Anatoaiy  aad  Phyiiolofy  la  DaTtaiiAth  CoUece,  Ae. 

EUSIAN  HISTOIX)GY,  in  il^  appHciitJonB  to  PhjiioloCT  »nd  General  Patholi^ 

deti^eilasa  Ti^ii-BooL- for  Medical  Student ■.     With  numeronsOTualTBliona.     In  one  handco 

royal  l^nio.  volume.     i_Pnfati«g.\ 

The  Miliject  of  ihiH  work  i»  ^e,  Ihe  growing  importance  of  which,  as  the  bai<iii  uf  Anolnmy  ■ 
Fbniology,  demands  fur  il  a  aeporale  volume.  The  budt  will  therefore  KU|qily  an  acknowledf 
defiejency  in  medical  icxt-bookt,  while  ihs  name  of  the  kuthor,  and  hi«  cipfrienre  ar  a  leacber 
the  last  thirteen  years,  ia  a  guarantee  that  ii  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  lo  the  ui*e  oJ'  Ihe  atudrnl. 


PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.  E., 
Profeaior  of  Barbery  in  IdB  UaiTaraily  of  Aberdeen. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Joi 

Niiix,  M,  D.,  DemonMrator  of  Analomv  in  the  UniverHly  of  Fennnvlvuiia,  Surm<m  to  i 

Fennavlvaiiia  Hiwpital.  Ace.     In  oae  very  handaoma  ootavo  volume,  of  TdO  page*,  with  313  ilt' 

iralioni.     {Sua  Utiud.) 

We  know  of  nn  ntiier  ratf\eii\  work  a!  a  reainn-  nrtived.  Pinf.'  Firrle,  In  the  wnik  befcre  aa,  I 
able alie, wherein  there  it  aomurh  Ihnrryand  pTSF-  '  Flabnniely  dlaeaiaed  the  nrlnelplrauf  lurfer].! 
tiee,  nr  whFra  auhjeela  urs  more  aaundly  orclearlj'  '  >  HrD  apil  eOeclBal  pnctice  nrrdicalnl  unm  Ihi 
taught — Xlu  auihau^pt.  I  rerhanaaowarknp-iii  this  *iih>eelkcrelof'ire  las 

Th...  i.  «.      1         J- 1-  .L     1 ...n    "  •"  '""  "r"°  "•  acienee  nf  the  art  of  SBrggrr 

Sy  aoBn7.t^woSi™'^viS!l.    ThenTaV>lB"e"«ry  I     One  of  ths  beel  tr 

iBBtrununt  amployedliy  t»7aBrjo™  la  Ihda  repre'     lBBgoBgB_P •- 

anted.  TheaeeurikVin||iBiB  duvudW  oiirci,,  bnt  I  Oarlmprei 
really  beau liful,  ahowiDg  ttie  a»v«ni*inft  tr^\i<  '  ■  -•—■---■---- 
petfeetion  to  which  the  ai^  ol  waiA-«u£ni\i>( 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  FroceM  of  Parturiiioiit  Sixth  Ameriean,  iri>ni  the  laiit  London 
edition.  Illnntnitcd  with  one  hundred  and  (bny-ei^ht  Pigureii)  on  fiMr*five  Lithographic  Plates. 
In  one  larfre  and  handsomely  printed  rolume,  imperial  octavo,  with  930  pages. 

Tn  thi^  edition,  the  nlate»  have  all  been  redrawn,  and  the  text  carefully  read  and  corrected.  It 
in  therefore  preitentcu  ai*  in  every  Wtty  worlhy  the  favor  with  which  it  huMdo  long  beeu  received. 

To  the  American  pnhlic,  It  ia  nifiit  valuable,  fnim  iti  intriniic  undoubted  excellence,  and  aa  beii^ 
the  liest  antliiiriaed  expiinent  of  Britiah  Uidwifory.  lla  oiroalatiua  will,  I  trnit,  beexteaaive  thronghont 
oar  e<iuatry. 

We  reoommend  the  itndeat  who  deeirea  to  maa- 

ter  thia  diiri«Milt  luLject  with  the  leait  posaible 
troable,  to  poHeis  hiinwir  at  once  of  a  copy  of  thia 
work.— ilififriVaii  JourNai  a/cA«  ATcd.  SeUmeti, 

It  ainndH  iit  the  hrnd  of  tha  lung  liat  of  axecUent 
nbatetric  work*  pnblithcil  in  the  laat  few  years  in 
Oreat  Uritain,  Irrlnnd,  ami  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. We  contider  thia  book  iadiiiwaaable  to  the 
library  or  rvery  physician  engaged  in  the  praeUca 
of  t^ikrihry.^ Southern  Med,  and  5wfg.  Journml. 


When  the  whole  profearinn  ii  thna  onanimona 
in  placing  aueh  a  work  in  the  very  firat  rank  aa 
regards  the  extent  and  correctiicaa  of  all  the  detaila 
oithe  theory  and  practice  of  ao  imptirtant  a  braaeh 
of  learning,  our  coBiroendutinn  or  condemnatioa 
wiHiId  be  oir  little  consequence  {  but  regnrdiag  it 
as  the  most  useful  of  all  works  of  the  kind,  we 
think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  urge  its  claiua 
npoa  tba  profeaaiox— N.  O.  Med.  Journal. 


RICORD  (P.).  M.D., 
Surgeon  to  the  Hdpital  da  Midi,  Puria,  Jkc. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASE.  Tnnalatcd  from  the  French, 

by  Thomas  F.  Betton,  M.  D.  With  the  addition  of  a  Hi«torv  of  Syphilid,  and  a  complete  Bib- 
liography and  Formulary  of  Rented iea,  collated  and  arranged,  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  I).  With 
fifty  large  quarto  plate*,  com  pricing  one  hundred  and  aeventeen  beautifully  colored  iUustratiooa. 
la  one  large  and  handAome  quarto  volume. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  having  purchased  the  remainder  of  this  valuable  work,  which  was  originally 
aoid  aa  a  subvcriiitioa  book,  are  now  prepaied  to  offer  it  to  tha  profeasion.  It  is  univeriwll)'  known 
aa  one  of  the  handsomest  voltunea  as  yet  preaented  m  this  country,  and  as  containing  the  only  ex- 
tended and  thorough  series  of  illustratlona  on  the  subject. 

BT  THB  8AMI  AUTHOB.      (JVot0  R§ady.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    By  John  Hunter,  F.  R.  S. 

With  cfljiioua  Additions,  by  Pv.  Rtoobd,  M.  D.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Fbeeman  J.  Bvmstbad, 
M.  D.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volome,  with  plates. 

"  M .  Ricord*a  annotationa  to  Hmnter*§  TVaoMtt  en  /Aa  Vni§real  Di$§aa9  were  firat  published  at 
Paria,  in  IS40,  in  connection  with  Dr.  G.  Rtcheiot*8  tranalation  of  the  work,  including  the  contrl* 
botions  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Babington.  In  a  aecond  edition,  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared, M.  Ricord  has  thoroughly  revised  his  part  of  the  work,  bringing  it  up  to  the  Icnowiedge  of 
the  preaent  day,  and  so  materially  increaaing  It  that  it  now  constitutes  full  oae>third  of  the  volume. 

<*  This  publication  haa  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  both  because  it  has  placed 
within  their  reach  an  important  work  of  Hunter,  and  alao  becanao  it  ia  the  only  recent  practical 
work  which  M.  Ricord  has  publiahedy  ao  edition  of  hia  Traitd  dm  Maladiit  Vinirienna  having 
appeared  fur  the  last  fifteen  yeara.'* 

Kvery  one  wilt  rccogniie  the  attraetivaaess  end  |  In  the  noiei  to  Hnntrr,  the  nmvier  rabslitutes  hin« 
value  which  ihis  work  dcrivM  rron  thos  praaeniiBg    salffor  bis  inierpnstera,  and  gives  hit  ortgiDaiihooghis 


ilir  opininnn  of  ihesie  iwo  mesiers  side  by  side.  Bni, 
II  nuvt  be  sdmiiied,  what  has  made  tks  fortane  o( 
the  book,  i*  the  faci  that  ii  coiiiaini  ihe  ''most  eom- 

rWie  emiNidtmeiit  of  the  veritable  doctrinra  of  the 
lopiinl  du  Midi,"  which  biui  ever  besn  made  poblio. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  whieh,  if  not 
miiversally  adopted,  are  iiiconlesubly  dominant,  have 
heretofore  only  been  interpreted  by  mora  or  laastJrilful 
secretaries,  tometimea  acerediicd  and  sometimes  not. 


to  the  world.  In  a  sunmary  form  if  is  irue,  bnl  in  a 
laeid  and  perlretly  inielli«ible  manner.  In  coaela* 
nitm  we  can  say  that  this  is  incontesiably  the  best 
treatise  on  syphtlis  with  whieh  wa  are  acquainted, 
aiid.  as  we  do  not  often  employ  the  phrase,  we  may 
be  exensed  for  expressing  the  hope  that  it  may  find 
a  piaea  in  the  library  of  every  physician  —  Fi^mn 
Mod.  end  5N9g  J^mrnmL 


BT  TBB  8AMB  AUTBOB. 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS,  addreawd  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Uoion  Mt^icale. 

With  an  Introduction,  by  Amedee  Latour.    Translated  by  W.  F.  Lattimore,  M.  D.    In  one  nent 
octavo  volume. 

Blanchard  &  Lea  are  now  the  publishers  of  this  valuable  work. 
fVom  tkt  TknoMtef or*t  Ttffac9, 

To  thoae  who  have  liatenad  to  the  able  and  intereating  lectnrea  of  onr  author  at  the  HApital  dn 
Midi,  thia  volume  will  aecd  no  commendation;  while  to  those  who  have  not  bad  the  pleaaora  to 
which  we  allnde,  the  book  will  commend  itaslf  bv  the  trutha  it  contatna,  told  as  they  are  in  the 
aarae  inimitable  atyle  ia  which  M.  Ricord  delivers  his  clinical  lecturea. 

BT  THB  8AMB  AtfTHOB. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Thera- 

Sutical  Summary  and  Special  Fomolnry.  Tnoslated  by  Sibbbt  Doabb,  M.  D.  Fourth  editien. 
M  volume,  ootavoi  340  puflW** 


BLANGHARD  dc  LEA»S  MEDICAL 


RIQBY  (EDWARD),  M.  D.. 
Fliyileiui  to  the  OvBonU  Ly ing-ia  Hoipttal,  Jbe. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.    With  Notes  and  Additional  DlnstratiQiii. 

Second  American  Editioa.    One  volume  octavo,  422  pages. 

ROYLE  (J.  FORBE8)|  M.D. 
MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS ;  including  the  Preparadons  of 

the  Pharmacopceiaci  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  Statea.  With  maay  aew 
medicines.  Edited  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Profeifsor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phamaey  ia 
the  Univeivity  of  F6nn»ylvania.  With  ninety-eight  illustrations,  in  one  iarg«  octavo  vokunt, 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 

Thii  work  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  one,  and 
will  fill  np  an  importnnt  vacancy  that  existed  be- 
tween Dr.  Pereira*s  most  lenrned  and  complete 
■ystem  of  Materia  Medica,  and  the  class  of  pro- 


dvetions  on  the  other  eztrenie,  whieh  are 
aarily  imperfect  ft-om  their  small  ezteatw 
and  F^mgu  MUdital  JUvmw. 


BriiUk 


8KEY  (FREDERICK  O,  F.  R.  S.,  «tc. 
OPERATIVE  SURGERY.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  yolume  of  over  650 

pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 


It!  literary  execution  is  superior  to  most  sa^ieal 
treatises.  It  abounds  in  excellent  moral  hints,  and 
ia  replete  with  ori((inal  surgical  expedients  and  sog- 
gesttons. — Buffalo  Med,  and  Snrg.  Journal, 

With  high  talents,  extensive  practice,  and  a  long 
eaperience,  Mr.  Skey  is  perhaps  competent  to  the 
task  of  writing  a  complete  work  on  operative  war- 
gery —-CAaritf^ton  Med.  Journal, 


We  cannot  withhold  from  thin  work  onr  hish  co«- 
mendatinn  Students  and  practitionera  w^ill  fiid  it  as 
iavalnable  teaeher  and  guide  opoa  every  topic  coa- 
neeted  with  this  department.— M  y.  MUdumi  Go- 

M4Ut.  I 


A  work  of  the  very  highest  iraportaa 
by  itaelf.-^oiufoa  md.  Oautiu, 


WMTk 


8HARFEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  JONES  QUAIN.  M.  D.,  AND 

RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  Ate. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Revised,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidt, 

M.  D.    Complete  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  of  about  thirteen  hundred  pages.    Beantifiitiy 
,    iilustrated  with  over  five  huiulred  engravings  on  wood. 

We  have  no  heaitatum  ia  reeomnMndiag  this  ma- 


lt is  indeed  a  work  calculated  to  make  aa  era  in 
anatomical  study,  by  placing  before  the  student 
every  department  of  his  science,  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  importance  of  each ;  and  so  skilfblly 
have  the  different  parts  been  interwoven,  that  no 
one  who  makes  this  work  the  basis  of  his  studies, 
will  hereafter  have  any  excuse  for  aegleeting  or 
andervaluing  any  important  particulars  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame j  and 
whether  the  bias  of  his  mind  lead  him  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  surgery,  physic,  or  physiology, 
he  will  find  here  a  work  at  once  so  comprehensive 
sad  practical  as  to  defend  him  from  exciusiveness 

Sthe  (me  hand,  and   pedantry  on   the  other.— 
ontUjf  Journal  and  Kttrospect  of  the  Mtdieal 
Sciences. 


tiae  oa  anatomy  as  the  most  complete  oa  that  sib- 
jeet  in  the  Englinh  language:  and  the  only  use, 
perhaps,  ia  any  language,  ^vhich  brings  the  ttals 
uf  knowledge  forward  to  the  most  recent  ditto- 
veries. — TIU  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  for  whieh 
it  is  intended. — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

The  most  complete  Treatise  on  A  natomy  ia  the 
English  language. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  le  be 
preferred  to  Dr.  Quain*s  Elements  of  Aaatomy..- 
London  Journal  q/Medicino. 


SMITH  (HENRY   H.),  M.  D.,  AND  HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Bodj. 

In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful  figureii. 


These  figures  are  well  selected^  and  meaent  a 
eonplete  and  accurate  representation  of  that  won- 
derful fabric,  the  human  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient 
for  the  studentf  and  ita  superb  artistical  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  must  congratu- 


late the  student  upon  the  eompletioa  of  this  Atlas, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  thai 
has  yet  appeared  :  and  we  must  add.  the  very  besa- 
tiful  manner  in  which  it  is  **  got  np*>  is  so  credilahte 
to  the  country  as  to  be  flattering  to  oar  aaCiuBBl 
pride. — American  Medical  Journal. 


8ARQENT  (F.  W.)»  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY.    In 

one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  128  wood-cuts. 

The  very  best  manual  of  Minor  Surgery  we  have  |  We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  Had  it 
Been,'anAmerican  volume,  with  nearly  four  hundred  .well  executed  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ase  »f 
pages  of  Rood  practical  lessons,  illustrated  by  about  the  student.  Besides  the  snbjecU  usually  embraced 
Me  hundred  and  thirty  wood-cuts.  In  these  days  '  in  works  on  Minor  Surgery,  there  la  a  short  chanier 
oi'  *' trial,''  when  a  doctor's  reputatioB  hangs  upon  i  on  bathing,  another  on  anssthetie  agents,  ud  aa 
a  clove  hitch,  or  the  roll  of  a  bandage,  it  would  be  .  appendix  ^formulm.  The  author  hasgivea  aa  ex- 
well,  perhaps,  to  carry  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Sar-  !  celleut  work  on  this  subject, and  his  pnblisfaers  have 
gent's  always  in  our  coat-pocket,  or,  at  all  events,  '  illustrated  and  printed  it  in  most  beautiful  style- 
to  listen  attentively  to  his  instructions  at  home.—  '  The  Charleston  Medical  Journal. 
B  uffal  0  Med .  Journal . 


STANLEY  (EDWARD). 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES.    In  one  Tolnme,  octsro, 

extra  cloib,  286  pages.  ' 


A^D  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  97 

STILLK  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THERAPEUTICS.    In  odo  handsome  tolamo.  {.Pi^paring.) 

SIMON  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 
GENERAL    PATHOLOOT,    as  oondncive  to  the  Esteblishment  of  Rational 

Principe*  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Dimtu^.  A  CourM  of  Leciureft  delii'ered  st  St. 
TbomaA'tt  Huvpital  dunng  the  Munmer  Scmiod  of  ISSO.  In  dm  neat  octavo  volume.  {Lai§ly 
Insned.) 

SMITH  (TYLER  W.),  M.  D., 

Lecturer  OB  Obetetrici  in  the  Hanterian  School  of  Mediciae. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETRICS.    la  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 


SIBSON  (FRANCIS).   M.  D., 
Phjreieiaa  to  8t.  Mary*i  Uoipital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.    Illnstrating  the  Form,  Strncture,  and  Position  of  the 

Inieroal  Organs  in  Health  and  Disease.  la  laige  imperial  quarto,  with  vpleodid  colored  plates. 
To  match  "Maclise'a  Surgical  Anatomy."    {Prepariug.) 

SOLLY  (SAMUEuTf.  R.  S. 
THE    HUMAN    BRAIN ;    its  Stractare,  Physioloffv,  and  Diseases.    With  % 

Defcriplidn  of  the  Typical  Forma  of  the  Braia  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  From  the  Second  and 
much  enlarged  London  edition.    lo  one  oetavo  volume,  with  120  wood-cuts. 

SCHOEDLER  (FRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 
Professor  of  tha  Nataral  Scleaees  at  Worms,  he. 

THE  BOOR  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  Introdaction  to  the  Sciences  of 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mioeralory,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiolo^ry.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  (Mber  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  ediiiun.  Translated  from  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Hvhey  Mrdloci,  F.  C.  S.,  dee. 
In  one  thick  volume,  small  octavo,  of  about  seven  hundreil  pa);e!(,  with  6TJ  illustrations  on  wood. 
Suitable  fur  the  higher  Schools  and  private  students.    {Now  R«ady,) 

saea  preseats  the  reader  with  so  wide  a  range  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  with  so  fall  illastratioas,  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.^ — SiUimam.'*tJoumal^  Nov.  1833. 


This  volanie,  as  its  title  shows,  covers  nearly  all 
the  sciences,  and  enib<Hiies  a  vast  amoaac  of  inftMrma* 
tti«  for  instruction.    No  other  work  that  we  have 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Juriaprndence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy's  Hospiul. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Third  American,  from  the  fourth  and  improved 

English  Edition.   With  Notes  and  References  to  American  Incisions,  by  Edward  Hartsborxi, 
M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  aboat  seven  hundred  pages.    {Juh  leaned.) 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Medleal  Jnrisprudenca  i  refareaea,  that  woald  be  more  likely  toaflford  the  aid 
which  oonuins  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the  desired.  We  therefore  reeominend  it  as  the  best  and 
aame  amoant  of  valuable  matter  — iV.  Y.  JoMrmml  ^f  safest  maaoal  for  daily  use.— iUuricaa  Journal  s/ 
Mfdicint.  ,  MUdical  Seienets. 

Tlie  American  editor  has  «PPended  aeraral  im-  \  ^^  have  heretofore  had  reason  to  refer  to  it  ia 
poruat  facts,  the  wh»»le  constituting  by  far  the  best. ;  |„^  „f  commendatioa,  and  need  now  only  state 
most  reliable,  and  interesting  treaiiae  on  JiedM  ;  jh^t  i^  ^^  eAiticm  beft»re  us,  the  author  has  com- 
Jurispradence,  aiul  one  that  we  cannot  *oo9tttm§lr  i  ptotaly  revised  the  whole  work,  amking  many  addi- 
recmnrnend  to  all  who  desire  to  become  aeqaamted  |i„„,  ^j^  nltaraticiaa,  and  bmugbt  it  fully  up  to  tha 
with  the  true  and  correct  exmisiiinn  of  this  depart-  p^^n,  ,1,1,  ^f  kBi»wledge.  The  task  of  the  Ameri- 
meatof  BMdieal  litemtare.— i\orlMfi»L«ic«f.  "^  -    ■  .... 


No  work  npna  the  subject  can  bapat  into^  the 


can  editor  has  been  to  present  all  the  imiwrtant 

facts  and  cases  that  have  recently  occurred  in  oar 

hands  of  students  either  of  law  or  madleine  which  >  owa  eonatry,  beariag  on  the  subjecU  treated  of. 


will  engage  them  more  closely  or  profitably;  and  No  better  work  caa  ba  phMcd  m  the  hands  of  the 
BiMie  coald  be  nffered  to  tha  busy  practitinaer  of  physieiaaor  Jurist.^»M.l.a«M  JUedicoiaNrfSarguai 
either  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  easaal  or  hasty  .  JounuU. 

BT  THE  SAMS  AUTUOR. 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo 

volume,  of  688  pages. 

One  of  the  most  praetieal  and  trustwttrthy  works 
«m  Poisons  in  our  language.— ITei/crM  Jouriutl  ^f 


The  most  elaborate  work  oa  tha  sabjeet  that  oa' 
literature  possesses. — Briti$h  and  Fbnign  UtdicO' 
ChitUTgieal  Rtvino. 

It  coataias  a  vast  body  of  facts,  which  embrace 
all  that  is  important  fn  toxicology,  all  that  is 
aeeesaary  to  the  gaidaace  of  the  meaiod  Jarlst,  and 
all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  lawyer.  —  Jfcifice- 
Ckirurgicmi  BivUw, 


It  li,  so  fhr  as  oar  knowledge  extends,  ineompa* 
raMy  the  best  upoa  the  subject ;  in  tha  highest  de- 
gree creditable  to  the  anthor,  entirely  trustworthy, 
and  iadispeasabla  to  the  studeat  aad  praotitionarH— 
AT.  r.  Annalist 


THOMSON  (A.  T.)|  M,  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Ac 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM,  neceasaiy  in  aid  of 

Medical  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.    Edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  one  Inrg* 
joynl  19feao.  volume,  with  wood-cuta,  960  pnges. 


BLANCHAHD  Sc   LEA'S  HEDICAI. 


TOMES  (JOHNl,    F,  R.  S. 
A  MANUAL  OP  DENTAL  PllACTICE.     Dliwtrated  by  numerous 

00  wuod.     In  one  handfome  volume.     {Prrparing.) 

TODD  IR.  B.I,  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.».'. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY   AND    PUYSIOLOOY   OF   MAN.    \ 

DtHDcniuii  hindwuDe  wood-cula.    P^rls  I,  U,  and  III,  iumtc  qcIhvo  volume,  OSS  puoB.     h 


meroos  eil|^| 


Thutli5i"iBoi»ti'nBl«euliBrilyt.rihi9  work  i»,  ihm  Ihe  anibnr*  invesligBic  for  (bemwltt*) 
cl  Btfertod  ;  sod  il  is  Itae  irnimnie  l«bof  conieqiiesl  Upoq  the  SMI  numlwr  of  nbacrruka 

Ibis  ploo,  wbieli  liu  m  long  delayed  ibe  uwarance  of  lis  coniplolica. 

..r    „i.L :_:_.!    .1, :_.._ ..     .      .  .       J^^jj^  j 


iM  labor  coiueqimBl  Upon 

J ,.__,     _.   ta  liw  K>  loBg  delayed  ibc 

GrU  porlion  ol  Pari  IV,  wiih  piimErou»  origidDl  illiistntUHU,  wu  ntil 
■nd  Libniry  (at  18ft3,  and  ftiecompleiuia  will  be  iSf  iied  iinraedialdy  on  ri*  (pwnr 
Tllow  who  have  aubscrilwd  sinco  the  appearaope  ol'  the  prcwdlnf  portion  of  llie 
Ihe  Ikree  pans  by  mail,  on  feinillejice  ol'fc  50  lo  iho  publistiers. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF   THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL   AS9OC1AT10 
VOLLJIE  VI,  for  1S53,  large  8vo.,  of  870  puges,  with  uumcrotts  ooloral  pi 

Bod  woud'CuK. 
AlKn  lo  bo  had.  a  few  ntts  ol  the  Tnuixcl  ionn  frgm  164S  to  IS53,  in  ?ix  lar^  oetaro  *a|| 
ptiue  im.     TbcEs  valiimet  are  pul>li?hed  by  and  told  on  aucounl  orthe  As>i>ciiilioa. 

WATSON   (THOMAS),   M.  O.,   lie. 
LECTTJBES   ON   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE    OF   PHTl 

Third  Amerionn.  from  Ihe  last  Irfindun  edition.    Revised,  williAdd)litiD«,  by  D.  Fb^XcisCo 

M,  D  .  Biilhor  of  fl  "  Treatise  on  the  DieeasM  orChildren,"  ito.     In  one  oclavo  vuliiow,  of  n 

eleven  himdred  large  |i(ig<B«,  ilruiigly  bound  wilb  nitcd  lianda. 

To  my  iiiBi  11  ii  ihc  very  belt  viitt  on  (to  lub-  ;      ConrnKdly  oaa  Bf  the  verr   '««  wqrki  « 
JeclniiwMuinl,  nbqi  loeclio  Ihc  iFnl.mrnl  i.f  (hp    priDcipIsi  Mi  pncliceuf  phrue  la  tkcEurlj 
wedieal   nren    tbtooglioui   the  oniiBirji — N.  0 .  >  uy  ulhsr  limgnage — Mtd.  Snvtiiur. 
il«l<c<ilJ»rMl.  ,      A.aMi-book  It  hMBoemulj  ■•■«-»-. 


laUii-book  It  liM)iaa>iiMl;  a*i 

i_Fi  trii:  .cAv-u.-.'-p    ..^.,„,.•■fBnllhii■^#Trf^V■^■r»n  In  i  «    iM'"-'^'  ^  ^^  —  1  -  . 

WIT  jmtly  the  priacipal  fn 


■™ilyrB(>nbllrtoilW.i»nl.  ,"J"p"bolcigy  and  pmiin  ai  ■•putarl^S* 


We  kaow  of 


'jSisSf'"'^"""-'™"'^  j.&Si:?'"°'^"-"'*''"~^ 


I 


WALSHE  IW.    H.I,    M.D., 

Profeuor  DflheFriaclplauid  Practice  ofHediclae  in  ITaivenllr  College,  I 

DISEASES    OP    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAO^H 

Symploms  and  TiealDieni.    In  ona  handHnne  volmns,  lai^  royal  19ino.,  512  pag^ 
Waennildsr  Ihii  ai  Ihe  ab ten  work  Id  Ihe  Eh- [  Ibeaalh-'r  beloe  Ihe  Grit  ilethaaei.nMaf  Uad 
tUah  laoguage,  on  Ihe  edhjecl  of  which  ll  Etealii  \  Ckarli.loi  Miilial  Jevmul.  " 

WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT   THE   BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CAi 

Publt»hed  under  the  anlbority  of  Ilie  Loudon  Society  for  Medical  ObwrvBiJoo.     h  m 
handiome  voiume,  royal  Idmo  ,  eilni  doih      (J-ul  UitHnl.) 
Wehall  Ihe  appearoncoor  lliitboukai  Ihegtand    ^iren  lo  Ihe  woilrt,   . 
4aaidentulB — CliarJoHa  Xliical  Jaurnal.  rneitleal  organixili  . 


Thl>  !■  traly  ■  very  lapiial  hook.    TIh 
Shi'S'thr  'ob°iIl""D.'.°Ba'ira'Fd^d"wfllih^™  e    ^"'"""P* 


laell.    Uni"-  v 
.aperioriotlic.  .. 


lO 


WILDE  iW,   R.), 
Burjena  to  81.  Mark'i  OphlliaimiB  and  AdibI  BoapiUI,  Ifcbli 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  Ol  _ 
EASES  OF  THE  EAR,    In  one  hand'^ine  oclaro  vtriume,  wilb  Utualraliuns.    (AW  Brri 

"50  liiile  IB  generally  known  in  this  country  concerning  ttie  caiiten,  (ympionn,  uul  Irtanaai 
.1  .a-..„.; —  ,1...  g  pfBciioal  aad  Mieniihc  work  on  Ibal  eubjeoi,  from  a  proclioiwer  of 
iencB,  cannot  fail  lo  be  produolive  of  mieii  benefil,  by  allrainiug  tiM 
of  diseawa,  wbich  loo  fre^iuentlycMape  iiieniiaa  until  paM  rrlt^  Tta 
meilaa  number  of  eawa  wfaii-h  beve  come  under  Mr.  Wilde's  obiervBllTio  for  DiDny  yaara,  I 
afforded  him  opporluniliea  rarelv  enjOTned  for  in  rest  igalinr  thin  bninth  of  nwdical  M:i«aeetaM 
work  may  Iberefore  be  leganted  as  of  ihs  higben  auihonty. 

4a  aahteci  lo  Kltiek  ii  i(  dttaied  Uian  any  other  If ewmr '. i    """    ".     ■    '"""-""'■'    "" 

wilhwbich  weaia  acqnainmd.    WaJ^e)  rtaieful  10  ooi  ■*•-.■ 

ilminberlorhii  nanfulefini  (a  rescoe  Ihi>  depart-  iiaie.  i 

neatofiuigery  fronilbe  handeof  Ibe  empiries  wbo  ■nSh'.T 

nearly  monopoliM  ii.    Weihink  be  hai  ■neceHl'ully  ormaEm  luu.  i-.n-.  luJtm-ML  „i.--uii  —  ii,   si,.; 

ahowti  ihat  aatal  diieaK*  an  nQ\.  ^,e^ijnd  ihe  re-  Jtfii/  J„„ru„i 


AND  80IENTIFIC  PUBLXOATIONS. 


WILSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.S., 

Lecuirar  om  Anatomy,  LoaduM. 

A  8TSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.    Fonrth  Amen- 

OKI,  from  the  lai»t  Engliah  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goooard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hmi- 
dred  and  Af\y  illustrations.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volunuii  ot  nearly  liz  hun- 
dred pugos. 

la  many,  if  not  all  the  CoIIcgei  of  the  Unina,  it  i  It  oiTen  to  the  itndent  all  the  nwistanee  that  eaa 
haa  bectimf  a  stnndard  text-bo(»k.  Thii,  of  itself,  be  expected  from  such  a  work. — Medical  Examiner, 
IS  saffieirntly  exprrt.i  ve  of  its  value.  A  work  very  !  xhe  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  the 
destrable  to  the  •ludent:  one.  the  pi»ssessioii  of  .tadent  we  possiss.-ilifMrieoa  Joamo/ i/Jbdisni 
which  will  Kreutly  facilitate  his  pruaress  in  the  |  seitnct 

stady  of  Practical  Anatomy  .—Asia  rora/onmaj  a/ 1      ,         '  .    .v-  ,.  .      •     i 

Mfilifin*  ^  •     In  every  respect,  this  work  as  sn  anatomieal 

I  ^uide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  oar 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  hiahest  on  Anatomy.—  '.  warmest  and  most  decided  praise. — London  Mtditml 
MondUrn  Mtdital  and  Surgical  Journal,  i  tfoaclls. 

BY  TKB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  DISSECTOR;  or,  Practical  and  SurgJk»l  Anatomy.  Modified  and  Re- 
arranged, by  Paul  Beck  Goodabd,  M.  D.  A  new  Sition,  with  KeviMons  and  Additions,  la 
one  larife  and  haud^ome  volume,  royal  12iiio.|  with  one  hundred  and  fil\een  illustrations. 

In  passing  this  work  again  throivh  the  presa,  the  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necewmry  to  maintain  the  work  in  tbn 
high  reputation  which  it  haa  acquired  in  the  achoola  of  the  United  Staler*,  as  a  complete  and  faithfnl 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illu#tratian>«  have  been  added,  ec^- 
aiallv  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  oompHeated  anatomy  of  Hernia.  In  mechanical  execution  tbn 
woTK  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions, 

BY  TBB  SAMK  AUTHOR. 

ON  ^  *DISE ASES   OF  THE   SKIN.    Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition,    la  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Juit  Issued.) 

Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiAd  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquisitely  colored ; 
rt*pres<.Miiing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  acciiratelv  colored 
duliiieaiitNis  of  inure  than  sixty  varieties  of  diseasei  most  of  them  the  size  of  nature.  The  Plaiea 
are  also  for  sale  Keparate,  done  up  in  boards. 

The  increased  Hi'se  of  this  edition  ia  suAicient  evidence  that  the  author  has  not  been  content 
with  a  mere  republication!  but  has  endeavored  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  his  work  at  the 
standard  text-book  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  class  of  diseaites.  lie  ha^  thus  introduced  such 
new  matter  as  the  cxperienoa  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  haa  suniesled,  and  haa  made  aoch 
alterations  en^  the  brogress  of  scientific  investigation  has  rendered  expedient.  The  illustrations  haw 
also  been  materially  augmented,  the  number  of  plates  being  increased  from  eight  to  sixteen. 

The  «•  Diseases  of  the  9kla,"  by  Mr.  Erasmas 
Wilson,  may  nnw  be  rmrded  as  the  standard  work 
ia  that  depnrtinent  of^  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  exoelleaoe  of  dcliaea- 
Moa  and  perfect  nccuracy  of  illustration  araeon- 
aeraed. — Medico-Ckirurgteal  RsvUw. 


Of  tkeae  plates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  rspreaentatioas  of  the  various  forms  of  cuia- 
neons  disease  are  sangnlarly  accurate,  and  the  color- 
ing exceeds  almoet  ansrthing  we  have  met  with  ia 
Sunt  of  delicacy  aad  iinish.— ^rrffsA  oail  Forsign 
ledieal  RsvUw. 


BY  TBX  SAKl  AITTHOR. 


ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    Olf 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqai- 
aite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 


Dr.  Wilann's  views  oa  the  fceaeral  nibject  of 
Syphilis  iinpear  to  us  in  the  main  sound  and  iudi- 
sious,  and  wc  commend  the  book  as  an  excellent 
Bonuaraph  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Wilson  haa  pM- 
seated  us  a  very  faithful  and  Incid  description  of 
Sf  phiUs  and  has  cleared  ap  many  obseare  points  ia 


eoanectioB  with  its  transmissibility,  pathology  aad 
sequela.  His  facts  and  rcferencri  will,  we  are  satis- 
fled,  be  received  as  decieive,  in  regard  to  many 
queationes  vaxat».  They  appear  to  ns  entitled  l« 
notice  at  some  Icngth.^ — Medual  Sxaminsr. 


BY  TBK  tAMB  AUTBOB. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   SKIN   AND   HAIR 

IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH.    Second  American,  from  tin;  fuurth  London  edit  ion.    One  neat 
volume,  royal  12mo. 


WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),   F.  R.  C.  8.,   &c. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OP  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  lie»ult  of  an  Extended  Fractieal  Inquiry  into  the  Physiologiual  and  Morbid  Conditiona 
oi'the  Uterus.    Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volnme,  octavo,  908  pages.    {Novr  Rsady.) 


The  simple  title  of  this  work  gives  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  its  contents.  The  subject  of  sterility 
oocvpies  a  mrre  fractioa  of  space,  and  upwards  of 
oie-half  of  the  whi»le  voiuBM  is  taken  np  with  an 
elaboiate  accoantof  menstruatioa  ass  physlologieal 
peuceas,  nnd  of  the  disordera  which  its  doviatioaa 
troqi  hmlth  are  apt  to  produce.— JfciCicaf  Ckirurg. 

limoti  are  the  advances  made  from  year  to  year  ia 


this  department  of  oar  profession,  that  the  praeti- 
tlooer  whodoee  not  consolt  the  recent  Mrorks  on  the 
complaints  of  females^  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
rear  of  his  more  studious  brethren.  This  is  one  of 
the  works  whieh  must  be  studied  by  thoaa  wke 
would  know  what  the  present  stata  i>f  oar  kanwlefie 
is  respecting  the  causes  and  treatment  of  abortion 
and  sterility.— TA«  WsiUm  Journal  9f  MMUim  amd 
Surgtrn. 


30  BLANGHABD  ft;  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D., 

Phyiician  to  the  HMpital  for  Bick  Childres,  he. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  ihe  Mcond  and  enlarged  Londoo  editUxi.  {NowReaiiy.)  Iq  one  voIum, 

octavo,  of  nearly  live  hundred  pogea. 

Prom  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition. 

In  the  preparation  of  Ihe  Kcond  edition  of  these  Lectures,  the  whole  work  has  been  earefrily 
revi]«ed  A  few  formulic  have  been  introduced  and  a  minute  alphabetical  index  hax  been  appeaded 
while  additions  amounting  altogether  lo  fifty  pages,  have  been  made,  wherever  I  felt  that  mora 
extended  observation,  or  more  careful  reflection  had  enabled  me  to  supply  some  of  those  deficieaeKa 
which  I  am  well  awnre,  are  still  far  too  numerous.  The  work  now  contams  the  result  of  MO 
observations,  and  IW  post-mortem  examinations,  chiefly  made  among  16,270  children  who  raaa 
under  my  notice  during  the  ten  years  of  my  connection  with  the  Children's  Infirmary  in  Lambeth. 


We  Uke  lenvc  of  Dr.  Weit  with  pfreat  rf  spef  t  for 
hit  attaiDfiirntB,  n  due  appreciHtion  of  his  aoate 
powers  of  observation,  and  n  deep  sense  of  oblin- 
tioD  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  oar  profes- 
sional litemture.  His  biK)lc  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  dis^sses or  children. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  we  hope,  satisfy 
our  resdiTs  of  its  value;  and  yet  in  all  candor  we 
mnst  say  that  they  are  even  inferior  to  some  other 
parts,  the  length  of  which  prohibited  oar  entering 
upon  them.  That  the  book  will  shortly  be  in  the 
hands  of  most  of  our  readers  we  do  nut  donbt,  and  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure  if  our  strong  recommend- 
ation of  it  may  contribute  towards  the  result.— n< 
Dublin  Quarurlp  Journal  of  MedUal  Scitna, 

Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  under  deep  ob- 
ligatiOQ  by  this  able,  thoniogh,  and  finished  work 


opon  a  subject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  Iheet- 
most  the  skill  of  the  genenil  practititmer.  He  has 
with  siagnlar  felicitv  threaded  his  way  thrwh  sll 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  difficult  aabjcctbe  hss 
undertaken  to  elucidate,  and  lias  in  many  of  the 
darkest  corners  left  a  light,  for  the  benefit  of  sac- 
eeediag  travellers,  which  will  never  be  eztianisbstf. 
Not  the  least  eaptivatii^  feature  in  ibis  adsiirable 
performance  is  its  easy,eonveraatitma)  style,  whiek 
aeqaires  foree  from  its  very  simplicity,  aad  leaves 
an  impression  upon  the  memory,  of  the  truths  it 
eomveys.  as  clear  snd  refreshing  as  ita  own  purity. 
The  autnor*s  poBiti<m  secured  him  eztraordiaary  n- 
cillties  for  the  investigation  of  children's  diseases, 
and  his  powers  of  observation  and  diserinuaatioB 
have  enabled  him  to  make  the  m<i8t  of  these  great 
advantagts. — yashvilU  Medical  Joumml.       , 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.)»  M.D.,   F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medieine  in  Uaiversity  Collie,  London,  &r. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE ;  comprising  General  Pathology  and  Therapen- 

tics,  and  a  brief  general  view  of  Etiology,  Nosology,  Semeiology,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and 
Hygienics.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Mebeditb  Cltmeb,  M.  U.  Fourth  American,  from  the 
last  and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  47G  pages:    (iVot^  Readf.) 

This  new  edition  has  been  materially  enlarged  and  brooght  up  by  the  editor. 

It  possesses  the  strongest  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  student  and  pract  it  inner,  fn» 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  diflcrent  branches  of  palholocy  aic 
investigated,  combined,  and  generalized  by  an  experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  apfiiied 
to  the  inventigation  and  treatment  of  disease. — Editor's  Prefac£. 

Few  l>ooks  have  proved  more  uaeful,  nr  met  witk 
a  more  ready  sale  tlinn  this,  anil  no  praclitioBcr 
should  rorard  his  lihrarj:  as  complete  without  it. 
— Ohio  J««f.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


The  best  exposition  in  our  language,  or,  we  be- 
lieve, in  any  lungunge,  of  rntinnal  medicine,  in  its 
£  resent  improved  and   rapidly  improving  state.— 
British  and  Foreign  MedUo-Ckirurg.  Review. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

JL  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS;  including  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs,  and  Pleune.     With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  M.  Clymer,  M.  D.    With  wood-cut:>.    in  one  octavo  volume,  pp.  306. 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  8. 
THE    HORSE.     A  new  edition,  with  numerons  illuBtrations;  together  with  a 

Seneral  hiMory  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse;  bow  Trained  and 
ockeyed ;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable  Performances ;  and  an  E«say  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule. 
By  J.  S.  Skinner,  formerly  Assis^tant  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register. 
One  laige  octavo  volume. 

BT  THE  8Am  AUTHOR. 

THE   DOG.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  Dnmerotis  and  beuitiM 

illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  Svo.t  crimson  cloth,  gilt. 


ILLUSTRATED  HEDIOAL  OATALOOUE. 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA  are  preparing  a  Catalogue  of  their  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Scicn- 
tifie  Publications,  containing  descriptions  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
specimens  of  the  Illustrations,  making  a  pamphlet  of  sixtjr-four  large  octavo  pages.  It  will 
be  prepared  with  great  care,  and  without  regard  to  expense,  forming  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiftil  specimens  of  typographical  execution  as  yet  issued  in  this  coimtry.  Copies  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  and  the  postage  paid,  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  by  inclosing  two  1hTt% 
oent  postage  stamps. 


A.SO  SOIBMTiriO  PUBIflOATlOMB; 

L.  mbjoin  a  condensed  lut  of  tfaur  publicfttioni  in  general  and  ednatioDkl 

9,  of  whiah  more  dt^tailed  cataloguee  will  be  fumisiicd  on  application. 

HIBTORT  AND   BIOaRAPHY. 

MwmNO-s   itisTony  of  the  higl')-:  i  louis blakcs prencii nKvor.rnoN.  i  vai 

apttKi"r?«  iL(>Bn)  lives  op  thr  lordI  mji'ks>'[Vmiis'i'rom'antfc  infrrnnYopTHK 

a........  ......  .^  -MinNn  rr™Bih-...i.  HUSUKNCyi-B.    Sioli.  >Dy>]IVtH>..>iinrinin. 

MBDLIias  ANCIKM'  lllSruHV.  Wf  iMomitn 
I      BcHnm.    Ii>  ihnt  iiaa4HMi»  bidiI'ii  oeUToteit.. 

(I,.wly  iMwil.) 
I  PAnDOira  FRANCIS  THR  PIR8T.    Inli.rernl 

I  PALORAVRS  NORMANDV  AND  KNOLANU 

RUSH'S  COLRT  OF  UJNborP    1  n.1 


2H*N<1I^I.0US  (I 


I  LAND,  fi 


BI.I.-8  ft/^RBt  LIVKS  OP  TIIK  O 

Cl^  OF  KNOLANn.  no«  Ike  Ni 

lb  llM  ~  CMaa-llonL" 
1  LIPBOF  WIIJ,rAU  FENN.  i 
\  ro)itJ  kteiOi  exinclDtli, 
_  UtiLONIAt.  HrsTORV  OF  THE 
II8r«rH(l  awoU.i'Mt.  AHwHiUon. 
-  -IkF,  OP  CRUMWfiLL.    T«  taigt 

■      ■  -:  OF  oEoRGBn.    tn\t. 

■    iiFBCRIFTUBEGKO 

■       ■    ■\:\  ijK  THE  Late  WAR 


KRAMCE  IS  THE 


■  ANKG«HISrUXV  OF   HIE  flRF0RMATIO\ 

IK  IIEBUAKV.    TcihiKDmpliiKinl  TOi  f^o 
IU^KB8HIBTORy  OP  THE  OTTOMAN  AND 

SPANISH  EMPIRRH     8<o.    Pri<<»«n» 
■IUS8EI.-B  UPK  UP  OHARLKS  JAMES  FOX. 

t  vain.  hindMHiB  mj^aJ  ISiqe.    (Nom  read)'.) 
SniHB  Wftrt.  Wc«mrl  ?Vt"'«.    (PreMrii.*  i 
8THICKI.AM1«  UVK8  OP  THE  tflfPJWS  OF 

EM^I.ANU  Iron)  Ih*  Nvinia  C^nouHi.    Con- 

STHICKLv.     .  . 
HENRY  Vllt.    in  <»»  naiMtiMic  c 

aTRICKI.AS'IKSLm:  OP  QUEEN 

•raiLoaiXjtr*. 
STEINMErzi!    HiarOBY  OF  THE    IfSV 


Misciii.iiAimoua 

(MBS)  MODERN  COOKBBY.    Edll'dhf  ]  lYNCHS 
'  I      JUAOAft 


IS.9  J  II. 

>  SlOlb.  wiUi  tUVVTWlnni. 
(ON  ON  CUKTBACTS.  (Dd 


E  U   a,  EM-K- 


nPFVM'S    BIX    MONTUe    I 


n-s  «T.«T  ivcn:?  and  vobth 

I  K  iVv    I  ili'l'l-I.ASES  OF  MOB 


:  MACFARLANE'a     rURKEY    AND    \n    DEB- 
THE    GOLD        TINV     KtdU  rrnal  l«na  .anta  ciDih 
MBIhVr  papci,    HACRAY'd    TRAVELS    IN    THE    UNITED 
StATlW.    l»ol«.rnir.ll»Bin.»nr.cKi>lL 
HABnNKAU'S   EASTERN  UFE,    I  ooL  erown 


,.;SeW,i 


ft  Hf)l:SKIIOI.D  EDUCATIOX  1 
SfiARV  AND  TRAJiSVLVASlA 
ILNUARIAN   I.ADY.    1  Ml.  TDvat 


I  IJicvcuip.ii 


I,  OF  OEOURAPHY. 
\   AUEJllCA^iA.     U  Tl 


[  up  lo  in 
ririN,  P 


"fvE 


M'LBs  Manual,  itdi. 

-  IS  S^IDERIA  S  vol*,  rural 
■  J|KJ."uL\<:!ii"f-L-;u:OT  WORKS,  laona  toI.  «to. 
TjLCTCMElTSNmTs'FBOM  NINEVEH.  I  vol. 
f  iJT^KER   ON  SireOTING.    Edilad  by  Po«»»a. 

"[■ICTIONARV.    By  pm. 

'.  '.'I'iv   OF  OAKDENINC 

...rg<i»jallSina,,«»apaKU 

■  ;,'La(^f;  of  r;.tHVER9.    »li  eJlUon.    1  vol 
►  LRwFs'S  hint's 'to  a'pORTSMiiNT'  1  TOt.  roy. 


SuH  woit.  hnc<r  paiHr.  nrlaa  Wl  nanu, 

reaJunus  fob  the  vounu   from  ^ih 

Walter  scan*.    8  valj.  royal  I'ino.,  ijnta 
SELECT    works    of    TOBIAS    SMOLLCTf 

SilAWs' ^TLINBS  OP  ENOUKK   UTERA- 

HRE.    llaneTol.  retan'JiM.'iMBlMD. 
LL  BOOKS  ON  OBEAT  SUBJECTS.  Iittina 


WIlEATON-e  INTERNATIONAL  LAW, 


YOUaTT  O 
YOUAlT't 

YOUATT  O. 


a  PiU.   1  vol  l«iiu>.,a(l>i 


UBa,*XlraaMi,UI> 

HATUBAZ.    aCIENCB. 
iWKRtCAN  ORSITIIOLOOY.  Sj  PawoCH.mu.  |  AR-NOTTB.  ELEMENTS  OPPHYaiCS  Nt^ 
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NATITRAZi  BCZBNCB.^Contlinied. 


URODRRIP'H  ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.    1 

vol.  royal  12iiio..  irxirn  cloili.  

BOWMAN'S   PRACTICAL  CHEMiaTRT.    1  Tol. 

rovnl  12mo..  extra  cloth ;  cum. 
BIRtrS  NATUKAL  ruiLOSOPHY.    1  vol.  royal 

12mii..  w:ih  maiiv  cut*. 
BEALK  ON  THK  LAWS  OF  HEALTH   IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MI.ND   AND   BODY.    1  vol.  royal 

ISJ^..  extra  cIoili. 
BREWSrr.Il S  TREATISE   ON  OPTICS.    1  vol. 

l:lmo..cui<. 
CARPKXTr.R'S  GENERAL   AND  CO.MPARA- 

TIVE    PHYSIOLOGY.     With    nuraerouf  wood 

cut*.    1  vo!  Iari(e  ^vo  ,  newcdiiioii.  (Prepariiifr.) 
CARPENrKR   ON    THE  MICROiKX)PE.    Haiid- 

•omelv  iiUintrHiri).    (Pn-punii^) 
DANA  O.N  CORALS.    1  vol.  royal  4lo.,»traetolh, 

with  woo«l-cui.4. 

Attaf  lo  do  .  laige  imprriiil  folio,  half  morocco,  wilh 

over  6b  nrnmiitienu  colored  platen. 
DE   LA   UECHE'S  GI'.OLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

1  larfte  vol.  '■vo  over  IM)  ouiA.  (Now  Ready.) 
FOWNE^S  KhX:FLNT  WORK  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

New  edition.     By  Ukidgka.    1  vol.  I^do.,  many 

CUl«,  rheep  or  extra  oloih. 
GRAHAM'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Larffe 

i<!vo..  many  cutx.    (Part  I,  lately  iMued,  Pari  II, 

prepariiie  ) 
GRl-XJORV  ON   ANLMAL  MAGNETISM.    1  vol. 

royal  12ino. 
GRIFFITHS  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  POUR  SEA- 

SONS.    1  vol  lt2ino.,mHnv  cuta. 
GRIFFITH'S  .MEDICAL   HOfANY.    1  vol.  large 

svo.,  exirn  clolh.  nearly  4V0  cuts. 
HERSCHEf/S   OL'TLlN>:s    OP    ASTRONOMY. 

I  vol.  crown  K'o..  ex.  cl..  ik  iih  platen  and  wood  cuts. 
HU.MBOLDrs  ASPECTS  OF  NA  TURPI.    2d  edi- 
tion.   1  large  vol.  royal  I'Jmo..  extra  cloth. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  PIIILOSOPI! 
AND  ASTRONOMY.  By  DtoxN»:i«  LAknivi 
3  thick  volt,  royal  12mo..  with  Iin4>  w«f  xi  cu:* 

HALE'S  ETHNOHXiY  AND  PMIl.OLCKiY  { 
THE  U.  S.  EXPLORLN'G  EXi'KDi  I'lON.  1 1 
royal  4io..  extra  cloth. 

JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NAT 
RAL  PHENO.MENA.  In  one  larve  and  hand»o 
imperial  4lo.  vol..  half  bound  in  morocco,  wi:h 
mapt.  beautifully  colored.* 

KNAPPS  TFX:HN0IXK:Y,  or  CIIF..MI5TI 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  \ND  TO  .M.\N 
FACTURK.S.  Trannlai*^  hy  Rnnn.d*  F>1  :e<l 
Johnson.  Vol  I.,  with  244  Iart:e  wiMni  »-ii7rav:ii 
Vol.  If.,  larae  5vo..  with  *»<»  wood  riierHVii>e«. 

MULLER*S  PHVSICS  AND  Mirrr.i  »P.«)f.CWiV 
vol  laree  hvo  .  2  colored  platf*.  ani!  'v**  -Anrvj-ci 

MILLWRIGHT'S   AND   .MlLi.KK  S  taiDM 
OLivsa  EvAXS.  In  one  vol.  -vo..i«h»-»*p.  n\Hu\  pia! 

MA'TTI'.UCCI  ON  PHYSICAL  PHKNitMltNA* 
LIVING  BE1.N(;S.  1  vol  rovm  I-Jiuo  .  ex.  cl..  ci 

ORR'S  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES  royal  itfiii 
with  numerou«illu«traiiona.  coitiainin^  An  mal  a 
Vexeiable  Physiology,  by  the  liliior  .md  Profe* 
Owen.  The  Different  Form«  ni'  ine  Skt;. eiiMi. 
Prof.  Owen.  Physical  (Tcocraphy  nnd  Gfo  ocy. 
Prof.  Ansted.  Natural  Phiiosopliy.  l-y  Rev.  ' 
Mitchell.  Ac.  he. 

SO.MERVILLES  PHYSICAL  CiEdffRAPH 
New  edition.    1  larfre  vol.  rovai  l^nm  .  ezirn  do 

SCHOEDLER  AND  .MEDLtK'K'S  litH^KuF  N 
Tl'RE.     With  Additions  and   Imnrovemenrs 
one  thick  voliuie,  crown  6vo..  wi:h  ov*t  CTS  :1Ii 
trations. 

WEISHACH'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MF-CH 
NICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  F.Nc.lNEKRIN 
S  larn  octavo  voltwiet,  extra  ciotn.  !*«)  beauti 
woou  engravings. 


BXnrCATIONAL  WORKa 


ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS.    Newedi- 
tion.    Complete  in  1  vol.  ^vo  ,  many  illustrations. 

BOLMAR'S  FRENCH  SERIES.  consUtiug  of:~ 
LEVI/ AC'S    FRENCH  CiRAMMAR,  1  volume.  > 

l*2iiio..  "heeii. 
PERKINS  FaBLFmS.  wi:h  Ket.  I  vol.  13mo.,  half 

bound. 
COLLOt^riAL  PHRASES.  1  vol.  l?mo..hf.  bound. 
AVENTLRKS  DE  TELEMAQUP;  1  vol.  lamo.,  i 

half  bound  I 

KEY  to  do.  do.  do. 

FRENCH  VEKHS,  1  vol.  12mo.,  half  bound. 

BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  .MANUAL.    AnEpitomeof' 
Ancient  (icogTHphy.  .Myiliolo^y,  Antiquities,  and 
Chronology.    1  vol.  rctyai  l»no.,  extra  cioth. 

Same  work,  half  iiound.  emlwi^sed  leather  bocks. 

BIRD'S   ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSO- 
PHY.  I  vol.  royal  I'Jmo..  sheep,  or  ext.  cl.  37'icuts. 

BUTLERS  ATLAS  OF  ANCIKNT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Revised  edition.    1  vol.  rvo.  half  bound,  21  colored 
maps. 

BUTLER'S  (iEOt.RAPHIA  CLASSICA.  Revised 
edition;   1  vol.  I'Jmo..  half  bound. 

BREWSTERS  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.  Wilh 
additions.  Ilv  Uachb.  1  vol  Wmo.,  hatfbound,  cuts. 

BROWNE  S('f REEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 
1  vol. crown  !?vo  .extra  cloth. 

BROWNKS  ROMAN  CL.ASSICAL  LTTERA- 
TURE.    I  vol  crown -vo..fx.cloih.  (NowReaily.) 

FO.'^TER'S  HANDHOOK  OF  MODERN  EURO 
PEAN  LITERATIRE    1  vol.  royal  Wmo, ex.  cl. 

POWNES  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.  New 
edition.  By  Bkidgbs.  1  vol  royal  12mo..many  cuts, 
extra  cJoui.  or  sh«'i -p 

GRAHAMS  ELEMENTS  OF  CHF^IISTRY.  2d 
edition,  en lar»;ed  f^lite<l  by  BaiDon.  8vo.  many 
cuts.    Part  I.,  lately  issued.    Part  II..  preparing. 

HERSCHELS  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY .  A 
new  edition.  With  numerous  plaiea  and  wood- 
cuts.   1  vol.  erown  f-vo.,  extra  cloth. 

HUGHES'S  OUTLINES  OF  SCRII»TURE  GEO- 
GRAPHY AND  HISTORY,  I  vol.,  royal  ISmo., 
with  co\ored  ti\Mp«.    ;Just  issued.) 

JOHNSTON  S  AT\  AS  V>Y  Y\VX*\CK\*OYi;>G«Lk. 
PHY.  I  vo\., vriUt VS co\oT«d v^"^«<i'^^*^^^^'       \ 


LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  OF  NATURAL  Pli 

LOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

PiBT  CovKSB.  containing  Mechiiiiic*.  Hydroii 
tics.  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics.  Suund.  andOpii* 
I  very  large  vol..  royal  l:^mo  .  ««'if.-p.  r,'4  ru:«. 

Secojjd  CoriisK. containing  lle«.-it.  \'.  '■■■t  v.* v.  .Ma 
netisin.andGalvauiMn.  1  vol.  roya.  i*j:no'.»ne« 

S5t»CU!S. 

TiiiKD  CouBSK.  containing  Astrorioniv  a.'«d  Mitc 
rology.  1  very  large  x*o'..  roy:i;  ;-Jiti  j..  JT  ;  .a, 
and  '.'Hi  wood-cut*.    (Now  r»".iilv 
MULLERS  PHYSICS  AND  .MKn.(inJ>L(M,Y 

vol.  j-vo.  over  H'M  beautiiul  cut.«  J4J:u  ;wo  (.u.or 

plates,  extra  cloth. 
.NATIONAL  SCHOOL  MANTAL     4  pari"    ICn 
ORR'S  PHY'SIOLOGY'  OF  ANIMAL  AM)  YF/i 

TABLE  LIFE.    A  new  and  popular  work.    1  v. 

ro\al  ISmo.  with  illn«frni!on».     i.'u«:  fI'Mdv  • 
SO.>tERVII.LES  PHYSICAL  CiKocllAPIIY. 

and  enlarged  edition,  with  Amencai.  n-.>'i-«.   liar 

vol.  royal  ISmo  .  extra  cloth. 
SHAW'S  0UTLINF:S    of    ENOLTSII    I.ITK.R 

TURE.    a»l ed.    With  Sketch  oi  Aimr  ran  I.  tn 

ture.   By  TvcKBBMA?!.    I  vol.  ro\ui  rJmo  .ex: 
SCHOEDLER  AND  MEDLOCK'S  IlunK  OF  .N 

TURE.     Edited  and  revised      1  inr^"-  vol..  cro^ 

^vo..  wilh  679  wood  cuts.    (Now  r»*-i<'v." 
SCH.MITZ  AND  ZUMITS  CLaS>I»'.\I.  SERll 

FOR  SCHOOLS.    Inucai royal  Irnio  volume*. 

follows: — 

KALTSCH.MIDT'S  LATIN  DirriUNAR 
Complete. hand«ome  eml-ooved  !•-  \;i;*r 

SCH.MITZ  S  FJ.EMENTARY  I.A  n^'  i;RA> 
MAR  AND   EXERCISES. 

SCHMITZ'S  ADVANCED  LATIN  (.n.\MM  A 

ADVA.NCED  LATIN  EXERCISE  li'OK.  w. 
Seleettons  for  Reading.     (Now  U-  :i.:v 

CESAR,  extra  cloth,  with  a  Mnp. 

SALLUST,  extra  cloth,  wiUi  a  .Map. 

VIRGIL,  extra  cloth. 

OVID,  extra  cloth. 

HORACE,  extra  cloth. 

LIV  Y.  extra  cloth,  two  colored  Mars. 

CICERO,  extra  cloth. 

SULNTUS  CURTIUS,  extra  cloth,  w  th  a  Mi 
ORNELIUS  NEIHJS,  now  readv.  extra  co 

«t«X».^<;A.VW<M  TWaBBIBi  PmZFAB:!<ia. 


